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PREFACE. 


7HE  general  argument  of  the  following  work  is  briefly  this. 

The  various  systems  of  Pagan  Idolatry  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  correspobd  so  closely,  both  in  their  evident  purport  and  in 
numerous  points  of  arbitrary  resemblance,  that  they  cannot  have 
been  struck  out  ipdependently  in  the  several  countries  where 
they  have  been  established^  but  must  have  all  originated  from 
some  common  source.  But,  if  they  all  originated  from  a 
common  source,  then  either  one  nation  must  have  communicated 
its  peculiar  theology  to  every  other  people  in  the  way  of  peaceful 
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and  voluntary  imitation ;  or  that  same  nation  must  have  com- 
municated it  to  everyj)ther  people  through  th^  medium  of  con- 
quest and  violence ;  or  lastly  all  nations  must  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world  have  been  assembled  together  in  a  single  region  and  in 
a  single  community,  must  at  that  period  and  in  that  state  of 
society  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  theology,  in  question,  and  must 
thence  as  from  a  common  centre  have  carried  it  to  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  '  :   ' 

These  are  the  only  three  modes^  in  which  the  universal  ac- 
cordance of  the  Gentiles  in   their  religious  speculations  can 
possibly  be  accounted  for.     But,  as  the  incredibility  of  the  first, 
and  as  ihe  equal  incredibility  and  impossibility  of  the  second, 
may  be  shewn  without  much  difficulty ;  the  third  akme  remains 
to  be  adopted.     Now  this  third  mode  both  perfectly  harmonizes 
with  the  general  puiport  of  Heatben  Idolatry,  and  minutely 
accords  with  an  historical  fact  which  is  declared  to  us  on  the 
trery  highest  authority.     An  examination  of  the  tbec^gy  of  the 
Gentiles  forces  us  to  conclude,  that  all  maAikind  were  once 
assembled  together  in  a  single  community,  and  that  they  after- 
wards spread  themselves  in  detached  bodies  over  the  fisice  of  the 
whole  earth :  Holy  ScriptiH'e  asserts,  that  such  was  actually  the 
feet. 
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PREFACE.  IX 

Under  these  circumstances^  I  am  necessarily  led  to  treat 
largely  of  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and  specially  to  insist  upon 
an  important  peculiarity  in  that  dispersion  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  overlooked.  I  am  also  led  to  discuss  certain  other 
subsequent  great  movements,  which  stand  closely  connected 
with  the  peculiarity  alluded  to.  In  short,  the  events,  which 
occurred  in  the  plain  of  Shinar,  have  stamped  a  character  upon 
the  whole  mass  of  mankind  that  remains  vividly  impressed  even 
to  modem  times.  The  powerful  and  martial  family,  that  once 
obtained  a  decided  preeminence  over  their  brethren,  have  never 
down  to  the  present  liour,  ceased  with  a  strong  hand  to  vindicate 
their  superiority. 

March  4f  1815. 
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h  Viahnou  floating  in  deep  slumber  on  (he  folds  of  the  great  navicular  sea-serpent, 
while  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  virater :  Lacshmi  chafing  his  feet :  and 
Brahma  springing  from  his  navel  in  the  caliz  of  the  lotos*  From  an  Indian 
painting  in  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  pi.  ?• 

8.  Buddha  sleeping  during  the  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds.  From  his 
statue  18  cubits  long  in  his  temple  at  Oogul-Bodda. 

3.  Buddha  seated  in  a  contemplative  posture  ;  bearing,  as  in  the  last  representation 

of  him,  the  mystic  trident  on  his  head.  This  represents  the  lunar  ship  Argha 
with  the  great  father  in  the  centre  supplying  to  it  the  place  of  a  mast.  From 
his  statue  in  his  temple  at  Oogul-Bodda. 

4.  Two  colossal  statues  of  the  great  feither  and  the  great  mother  near  the  palace  of 

Memnon  in  the  Thebais.    From  Norden. 
5>  Crishna^  an  incarnation  of  Vishnou^  with  his  three  companions,  his  flocks,  and  his 
herds,  taking  shelter  from  an  impending  danger^  in  a  vast  serpent;  which  the 
hero«god  had  formed  for  that  special  purpose.    From  Moor's  Hind.  Panth. 
pi.  64. 

6.  Front  view  of  a  Cherub,  as  described  by  Ezekiel* 

7.  Side  view  of  a  Cherub,  as  described  by  Ezekiel. 

8.  Ardha-Nari,  or  the  hermaphroditic  god  produced  by  the  lateral  union  of  Isani  and 

Isi.    Origin  of  the  fabulous  Amazon.    From  Mooi^s  Hind.  Pandi.  pi.  24. 
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verecL    When  they  were  finished  with  a  dome,  the  additional  idea  was 
taken  from  the  mundane  egg 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGURES  IN  PLATE  UL 


The  rise  and  progress  of  Temfk  ArcUtecturt. 


Wf. 

1.  Thb  lunar  ship  of  Osiris,  mtfa  the  oracular  natel  cooUdoing  the  god  io  the  centre 

of  h.    From  Pococke. 

2.  The  lunar  ship  resting  on  the  summit  of  Ararat^  the  original  mountain  of  the 

Moon. 

3.  The  sacred  mountain  with  two  natural  peaks,  viewed  as  a  physical  copy,  on  an 

immense  scale^  of  the  two  horns  of  die  lunette  or  of  the  stem  and  stem  of  the 
ship. 

4.  The  lunar  ship,  with  the  great  father  supplying  to  it  the  place  of  a  mast,  resting  on 

the  top  of  the  mountain  of  the  Moon. 

5.  The  sacred  mountain  with  three  natural  peaks,  viewed  as  a  physical  copy  of  ^t 

two  horns  and  mast  of  the  lunette.  This  b  a  supposed  form  of  Meru ;  and  the 
real  form  of  the  sacred  mount  Olivet,  on  the  three  peaks  of  which  were  wor- 
shipped i\storeth,  Chemosh,  and  Milcom. 

6.  Japanese  temple  at  Quano,  built  as  a  copy  of  the  lunar  mountain.    From  Kaemp- 

fer*s  Japan,  pi.  xxxii.  fig.  14.  ,  »  \ 

7.  Indian  pagoda  at  Tanjore,  supporting  Ae  hull  of  a  ship.    From  Maurice's  Ind. 

Ant. 

8.  Great  pagoda  at  Tanjore^  terminating,  like  the  fabled  Mem,  in  three  peaks.    From 

Maurice's  Ind.  Ant. 
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IXX  EXPLANATION    OF   THE   FIGURES 

Ftg» 
9*  Ancient  pagoda  at  Deogur,  sustaimng  the  mystic  egg  and  trident ;  which  last  i:5  a 
copy  of  the  lunar  ship  Argha  with  its  mast.    From  Maurice's  lod.  Ant. 

10.  Temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  according  to  Herodotus.    This  seems  to  have  been 

the  ancient  tower  of  Babel  completed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.     It  is  a  supposed 
form  of  Mem. 

1 1.  An  Egyptian  pyramid  near  Sakarra.     From  Norden. 

12.  Mexican  temple  of  the  Sun  and  Mooi^.     From  Maurice';^  Ind.  Ant. 

13.  Great  pyramid  of  Cairo. 

14.  Shoemadoo^  the  great  temple  of  Buddha  at  Pegu.     From  Symes's  Embassy  to 

Ava. 

15.  A  holy  mountain  with  a  consecrated  cavern  in  its  side. 

16.  Section  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cairo,  exhibiting  its  dark  central  chamber  or  arti« 

ficial  cavern.     From  Pococke. 

17.  Holy  two-peaked  artificial  tumulus  of  New-Grange  >^itli  Mercurial  columns  and 

door  of  approach  to  its  central  chamber.     From  Ledurch's  Ant.  of  Ireland. 
J  8.  The  Ark,  resting  among  the  crags  of  Ararat^  and  exhibiting  the  semblance  of  a 

dark  grotto. 
19*  Rock  temple  of  Jugneth  Subha  at  Ellora,  excavated  out  of  the  bowels  of  a 

mountain  in  imitation  of  the  Ark.     Such  places  of  worship  frequeutly  occur  in 

India^  Persia,  Egypt,    Palestine,  and  the  Crimea.     From   Asiat.    liesearch* 

vol.  vi. 
£0.  Gateway  of  the  Egyptian  temple  atEdfu,  designed  to  imitate  the  two'-peaked 

mountain  and  sacred  cavemai  door.    From  Norden. 
2^1.  A  supposed  form  of  mount  Mem,  surmounted  by  the  Ida-vratta  or  sacred  mundane 

ring  of  bills. 
2C.  A  temple  of  the  sort  usually  called  Druidical,  designed  to  imitate  the  Ida-vratta 

on  the  top  of  the  lunar  mountain. 
'4i:i.  A  temple  of  Buddha  in  Ceylon,  uniting  the  twp  forms  of  the  c^g  and  the  pyramid. 

From  Asiat.  Research,  vol.  vi. 
24.  A  pyramid  at  Sakarra,  uniting  the  two  forms  of  the  egg  and  the  pyramid.    From 

Norden. 
23.  A  Persian  fire-temple,  exhibiting  the  form  of  the  egg.    From  Hyde. 
26.  The  Pantheon  at  Rome,  exhibiting  the  form,  of  the  egg.  , 

27-  Oviform  Tolmen  in  Cornwall,  with  the  sacred  door  or  orifice  used  in  tlie  initi- 
ation of  aspirants.     From  Borlase. 

28.  A  holy  grove  of  palms. 

29.  Portico  of  an  imitative  G'recian  temple. 
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IN    PLATE   III.  Ixxi 

Fig- 

30.  All  Egyptian  temple  at  Essnay,  exhibiting  conjointlj  the  mouDtain,  the  cavroi, 

and  the  grove,    llie  cornice  over  the  portal  is  decorated  with  the  hieroglyphic 
of  the  ^winged  globe  and  serpent.     See  Plate  T.  Fig.  8.    From  Norden. 

31.  Kittys  Cotty  house  in  Kent,    An  artificial  cell  or  cavern  of  Ceridwen,  within 

which  aspirants  were  wont  to  be  inclosed,  and  from  which  they  were  reputed  to 
be  bom  again.    From  Boriaise* 
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CHAPTER  I, 


Gmeral  Idea  qf  the  Mythology  of  Paganism. 


X  H£  discussion  of  an  intricate  topic  will  always  be  rendered  moire  easy 
and  perspicuous  to  the  i^eader,  if  its  general  result^  as  deduced  by  the  per* 
sou  who  has  conducted  it,  be  first  presented  to  him.  Such  an  arrangement 
possesses  so  many  obvious  advantages^  that  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  abandoned^ 
In  the  investigation  of  mathematical  truth,  it  has  by  common  consent  been 
jM^ferred :  and  it  will  be  found  no  less  convenient;  in  prosecuting  topics  of  n 
very  different  description.  Among  these,  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
OF  PAGAN  IDOLATRY  may  justly  hp  specified.  Here  a  varie^  of  important 
conclusions  necessarily  depend  upon  the  proof  of  certain  leading  positicHis. 
'But  those  leading  positions  cannot  aU  be  demoi^trated  at  the  same  moment 
of  time:  the  establishment  of  them  must  be  successive.  Hence  the  author, 
as  his  subject  progressively  leads  him  to  make  remarks  and  to  draw  infe- 
rences, which,  so  far  as  their  solidity  is  concerned,  depend  upon  points  not 
^et  formally  established,  is  firequently  compelled  to  require,  that  some 
-degree  of  credit  may  be  given  to  his  bare  assertion.  Each  point  will  indeed 
be  proved  in  its  due  order :  but,  for  a  season,  it  must  occasionally  be  taken 
for  granted.    Thb  being  the  case  (nor  could  the  matter  be  weU  ordered 
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■^«'*  Otherwise),,  it  will  be  usefiJ  to  give  a  brief  introductory  statement  of  the 
general  result :  how  far  that  result  be  well  founded,  the  reader  must  here- 
after gradually  judge  for  himself. 

I.  Holy  Scripture,  in  more  than  one  place,  teaches  us  verj  unequivocally 
what  were  the  objects  of  pagan  adoration :  and  the  knowledge,  which  we 
may  thence  collect,  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  deductions  that  must 
inevitably  be  drawn  from  the  universal  system  of  ancient  idolatry. 

The  inspired  writers  inform  as,  that  the  Gentiles,  when  they  departed 
from  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  venerated,  partly  the  host  of  heaven, 
nnd  partly  certain  beings,  who,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  usually  called 
Demonia,  and,  in  the  Old,  Baalim  or  Siddim.  The  first  of  these  appella* 
tions  has,  in  our  English  version,  been  unfortunately  rendered  devils;  as  if 
the  Pagans  HteraUtf  and  properly  worshipped  evil  spirits.    That  such  indeed 

bestowing  upon 
^n  they  seem  to 
y  maintained  it : 
influence  of  4b« 
neans  give  any 
Item  of  the  old 
these  Hero-godft 
rs  to  mankind; 
who,  after  they  had  quitted  this  mortal  sphere  of  existence,  were  worshii>- 
ped  as  deities  by  a  too  grateftil  posterity.*  Among  the  philosophic  few,  they 

'  '  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  this  notion  forms  the  basis  oi  the  machinery  employed  by 
Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost. 

.  ^  Heiiod.  Oper.  et  dier.  lib.  i.  ver.  120,  135«  Platon.  Cratyl.  p.  398«  de  repub.  lib.  t. 
p«  468.  Some  philosophical  speculatists  maintained,  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  Demons ; 
the  souls  of  illustrious  men  separated  from  their  bodies  after  death,  and  certain  ethereal  spirits 
which  had  never  inl^abited  any  bodies  at  all.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  distinction  be 
not  a  comparatively  modem  refinement :  for  I  can  find  scarcely  any  traces  of  it  in  the  system 
of  pagan  theology,  which  was  generally  established.  There,  almost  universally,  the  Demons 
appear  as  the  souls  of  the  mighty  dead ;  though  a  notion  very  often  prevailed,  that  they  had 
descended  from  heaven  or  fioom  the  orb  of  the  Moon,  previous  to  their  entering  into  mort%I 
bodies.  ApuL  de  deo  Socrat.  p.  $90.  Plut.  de  defect«orac.  p.  431«  See  Bp.  Newton's  Dis- 
sert, on  the  Proph.  Volt  ii.  p.  41 7>  418. 
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fi0Qpi\to'bfHFie^  been  chiefly .  cooskleFed  in  the  fi^t  of  pc^nt  mediators  ^hajp.u 
t^etweeo  imin  end  a  eKipraBe  divinity :  but  M^ith  the  multitude,  less  in^ 
fiuenoed  by  speculation  than  by  sense,  they  usurped  the  worship  due  only 
to  the  Most  Hi^ ;  and  the  unseen  and  ali-pure  Jehovah  was  overlooked 
fmd  forgptten  in  the  midst  of  a  ho6t  ol  Demons,  whose  symbolical  images 
could  be  seen  and  felt,  and  whose  semimortal  attributes  courted  (as  it  were} 
pr  greater  Ikmili&rity/^  Accordingly,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  £gyp*  ' 
(ians,  the  gods  are  described  as  having  once  reigned  upon  earth :  and  the 
principk  of  deifying  illMfitnous  benefactors  after  their  death  was  openly 
acknowledged  by  both  those  nations  as  forming  the  basis  of  one  part  at  lea^ 
xxf  their  popular  theology. 

:^  '  Some  H>f  the  Christian  fathers,  iiotwithstcmding  the  common  idea  ^t  the 
pagws  worshipped  evil  spirits,  were  well  aware  that  the  reied  objects  of 
their  adcHtttion  were  not  devils,  but  the  souls  of  depaited  mortals.  Thus 
TertuHian  informs  us,  that  the  J>«nxxKf  of  the  Gentiles  were  the  shadea  of 
tbe  dead :  Arnobius  assierts,  tiwit  the  heathens  venerated  dead  men  as  im* 
iBcutal  gods,  and  that  their  shrhies  were  no  better  than  so  many  sepulchres : 
and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  remarks,  that  the  more  skiUul  theologists  placed 
in  their  temples  the  coffins  of  the  deceased,  called  tbdr  souls  Dem&ns,  and 
lat^t  that  they  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  men/ 

^  These  then  are  the  Demons,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  adored 
|)y'the  pagans :  and,  agreeably  to  sueh  an  interpretatim,  Epiphanius  un- 
derstands  a  remarkable  prophecy  of  St  Paul  rdbttive  to  the  great  apostasy 
of  the  latter  times.  The  aposde  had  foretold,  that  certain  persons  in  the 
Christian  Church  should  depart  from  the  sotmd  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and 
should  give  heed  to  mythic  tales  and  speculations  concerning  Demons*  On 
thb,  ;Ep^)haniuSy  rightly  concluding  that  the  word  Demons  was  used  in  its 
well-known  pagan  sense,  remarks,  that  the  import  of  the  prophecy  was^ 
tiiat  there  should  hereafter  be  worshippers  of  dead  men  among  apostate 


•  Platon.  Sympos.  p.  202,  203,  Apul.  de  deo  Socrat.  p.  6/4,  675,  676.  apud  Newton 
ibid.  p.  4J  5,  416. 

*  See  Mode's  Works,  b.  iii,  c.  3,  4,  5 ;  where  various  authorities  are  ^iven,  and  where  the 
subject  is  discussed  at  large. 
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BOOK  I.'  Christians,  even  as  there  formerly  were  among  the  apostate  Isfaetites.*  The 
fathers  indeed  appear  to  me  to  have  erred  in  supposing,  that  the  pretended 
coffins  of  the  Demon-gods  were  truly  the  coffins  which  had  contained  tiieir 
corpses,  and  that  their  temples  were  really  their  sepulchres :  but  ihey  aK 
perfectly  right  in  their  opinion^  that  the  Demons  of  the  gentile  worid  were 
00  other  than  deified  men.  .  '^ 

'  1.  I  mean  not  however  to  say,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
always  use  the  word  Demon  in  this  sense :  they  doubtless  sometimes  employ 
it  to  describe  evil  spirits ;  and  from  this  application  we  may,  I  tbink^  gather 
^ome  awful  truths  relative  to  the  felse  religion  of  Paganism/ 

Though  the  Gentiles  did  not,  literally  and  strictly,  worship  ttie  prince  of 
hell ;  their  whole  theology  may  well  be  deemed  to  have  originated  from  the 
evil  one,  and  to  have  been  employed  by  him  bs  an  useftil  instrument  to  8ul>* 
serve  his  infernal  purposes.  In  every  country  and  in  every  age/the  leading 
features  of  idolatry  have  been  cruelty  and  obscenity,  sacrificial  bloodshed 
tmd  unbridled  systematic  licentiousness :  to  adopt  the  accurate  language  of 
Our  great  poet,  lust  hard  by  hate  has  sat  enthroned  wherever'  the  genius  of 
polytheism  prevailed,  ' 

'  But  Scripture  seems  to  intimate,  that  idolatry  was  even  yet  more  imme- 
diately the  religion  of  Satah.  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  a  young  female,  who 
Was  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  dmnation  according  to  our  version,  with  a 
spirit  of  Python  according  to  the  (Higinal  Greek.  This  spirit  enabled  her 
to  utter  certain  oracular  responses,  by  which  a  considerable  profit  accrued 
to  her  masters.  Whenever  she  beheld  Paul  and  his  companions,  the  spirit 
Svas  compelled  to  testify  through  her  organs,  that  they  were  the  servants  of 
the  Most  High  God,  and  that  they  showed  to  men  the  way  of  salvation! 
At  length  the  Apostle,  grieved  at  so  deplorable  a  sight,  charged  the  sphit  m 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  out  of  the  girl;  and  this  adjuration  he 

*  See  Mede's  Works,  b.  iii.  c.  6» 

*  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  paggn  Greeks  also  sometimes  use  the  word  Demimia  to  ex- 
press vdcked  and  malignant  demom^  who,  according  to  what  Plutacch  speaks  of  as  an  an- 
cient opinion,  envy  good  men,  and  strive  to  hinder  them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  lest  they 
should  at  lust  be  partakers  of  greater  happiness  than  themselves.  Plut.  in  vit.  Dion.  Such 
A  belief  seems  to  have  originated  from  «ome  tradition  of  the  fallen  angpU. 
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was  constrained  forthwith  to  obey.'    Now,  according  to  the  plain  unvar-i  ^^'^ 
fished  ipqport  of  thb  narrative,  the  young  female  was  possessed  by  an  evil 
$^rU^  which  impelled  her  to  utter  responses  of  an  oracular  nature.    The 
iQ>irit  was  an  intelligent  and  living  agenty  as  appears  from  his  conveying  to 
the  girl  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  character  and  office  of  St.  P^ul,    And  he 
is  denominated  a  ^rit  of  Python :  which  is  the  precise  name  of  the  Del^ 
pUc  serpent,  that  was  slain  by  Apollo,  but  which  himself  originally  deli- 
jpered  oracles  from  a  sacred,  cave  in  Mount  Parnassus.^    This  fabulous 
monster,  as  it  is  well  known,  communicated  the  title  of  Pythius  to  the  god^ 
and  of  Pythia  to.his  oracular  priestess;  who  was  supposed  to  receive' the 
vapour  of  inspiratiou  from  a  deft  in  the  rock.     Putting  these  matters  to- 
gether, we  certainly  seem  to  collect^  that  there  was  something  more  than 
Biere  juggUng  imposture  in  the  responses  of  the  andent 
ijofd  spirit  of  Python^  m  ejected  by  St  Paul,  was  properly 
fit;  it  appears  only  reasonable  tp  infer,  that  the  spirit  o 
was  said  to  influence  the  Ddphic  puestess^  was  likewise  ar 
And  some,  I  think,  of  the  old  oracular  responses  (I  mean  not  those  which. 
ire  employed  to  decorate  poetry^  but  those  which  are  detailed  in  sober  his* 
lory)  warrant  sudi  an  inference.. 

w  Since  the  devil  is  termed  in  !^cripture  thk  prince  of  the  power  of  the  avty 
and  since  the  npidity.  of  a  spirit's  action  must  far  exceed  that  which  marks 
the  acticHi  of  a  corporeal  being ;  we  may  infer,  that  Satan  is  able  to  convey 
iqtdl^eiice  respecting  things  present  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  on^ 
quarter  of  the  world  .to  another.  We  may  likewise  conclude  from  his  na- 
tive superiority  to  vmxy  however  his  faculties  may  have  been  debased  by  his 
rebellious  apostasy,  that  his  knowledge  of  things  past  is  both  clear  and  ex-* 
tensive.  But  a  prophetic  view  of  thirds  ftUure  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
ftlone :  cm  this  point,  without  a  special  inspiration  from  him,  angeb  whether 
good  or  bad  are  involved  in  the  same  profound  ignorance  as*  short-sighted 
man  himself  .  A  spirit  indeed,  who  by  the  subtlety  of  his  nature  possesses 
opportunities  df  knowing  and  combining  things  present  which  never  could  bo 
known  and  conobined  even  by  the  most  consummate  statesman,  may  dra^c 

•  Actn  >vi.  )6,  VI ^  18.  *  Hyg.  E^b,  14Q, 
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^^^  '*  more  probable  inferences  and  guessea  relative  to  fubirity  tban  a  stafeesnmn 
could  do ;  just  as  a  statesman,  whose  means  of  information  are  greater,  ma]|r 
anticipate  an  event  more  clearly  than  a  private  person  of  confined  inteUi;^ 
gence  :  but  still  the  united  wisdom  of  hell  can  do  no  more  than  guess  ;  God 
alone  knows  with  infallible  certainty  what  is  about  to  come  to  pass.  Witfi 
these  speculations  the  responses  of  the  pagan  oracles  remarkably  aecordi 
They  appear  in  some  instances  to  declare  thing^presmt  with,  an  accuracyi 
possible  to  the  rapidity  of  spirit,  but  utterly  impossible  :to  the  slowness. of 
man:  while,  respecting /^i;igf^ yii/irr^i  which  neither  spirit  nor  man  can 
penetrate  without  divine  inspiration^  they  are  indefinite  or  ambiguous. 

The  intercourse  of  Croesus  with  die  Delphic  oracle  of  tile  Pythian  ApoUo 
excellently  illustrates  the  preceding  remarks. 

That  king,  by  way  of  trying  the  knowledge  of  the  Demon-god  previous 
to  consulting  him  on  nmtters  of  real  importance,  directed  his  ambassadcHS 
to  inquire,  on  the  hundredth  day  after  their  departure  finom  Sardis,  what  bjs 
was  himself  doing  at  that  precise  point  of  time.  The  ambassadors  faithfully 
executed  their  commission  ;  and  Crdesus,  determining  to  elude  th^  vigilance 
of  Apollo  by  the  improbability  of  his  employment,  devoted  the  appointed 
day  to  the  boiling  of  a  lamb  and  a  tortoise  in  a  brazen  kettle  covered  with  li 
brazen  lid :  but  the  god,  as  soon  as  he  was  consulted,  declared  without 
hesitation,  that  he  perceived  the  odour  of  a  lamb  boiled  with  a  tortoise^ 
while  brass  was  at  once  beneath  it  and  above  it  The  accuracy  of  the  reply 
convinced  Crcesus  in  an  evil  hour  that  the  oracle  might  be  depended  on ; 
and,  most  un^rtunately  fOr  himself,  he  next  consulted  it  relative  to  tlie  issue 
of  his  projected  war  with  Persia.  Between  this  question,  however,  and  hk 
former  one,  there  was  a  most  important  difference,  to  which  the  king  did 
not  sufficiently  advert.  The  first  related  to  things  present ;  and,  thouf^ 
tiie  Pythia  by  her  unassisted  intellect  obviously  coxM  not  have  solved  it^ 
yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  an  evil  spirit,  who  was  permitted 
thus  to  exercise  his  natural  power,  might  with  the  velocity  of  thou;^  suc^ 
cessively  hear  the  proposed  question,  witness  the  employment  of  Croesiuii 
and  d^jDlare^  through  the  organs  of  the  priestess  the  nature  of  that  employ^ 
ment :  but  the  second  related  to  things  futurey  and  therefore  did  not  admit 
of  a  solution  equally  easy ;  in  this  case,  all  that  the  spirit  of  divination 
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could  do  was  to  veil  bis  ignorance  in  the  specious  garb  of  intentioniJ  ambi-  ^^'  '* 
guity.  Accordingly,  the  second  answer  differs  from  the  first  in  a  manner 
perfectly  corresponding  with  the  difference  between  the  two  questions.  The 
king  was  informed,  that,  if  he  went  to  war  with  the  Persians,  he  should 
overthrow  a  great  empire.  Delighted  with  the  prediction,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  fall  of  the  rival  monarchy  was  decreed :  but  the  event 
proved,  that  the  ruin  of  Lydia,  not  of  Persia,  was  intended.  Still  however, 
wishing  to  render  himself  as  secure  as  possible,  he  a  third  time  consulted 
the  oracle.  The  question,  which  he  now  put,  was,  whether  his  power  should 
ever  be  diminished.  This  was  combg  closely  to  the  point :  but  the  art  of 
the  evil  spirit  (if  evil  spirit  were  concerned  in  the  transaction)  was  still  an 
overmatch  for  the  credulous*  prince.  He  was  advised  to  consult  bis  safety 
by  a  precipitate  flight,  whenever  a  nmle  should  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Medes.  Croesus  was  now  fully  convinced  of  his  future  success  :  and  it  was 
not  till  his  empire  was  totally  ruined,  that  he  discovered  too  late  the 
predicted  mule  in  the  semi-Persian  and  semi-Median  Cyrus.' 

The  palpable  ambiguity  of  the  second  response,  so  different  from  tiie  un- 
equivocal precision  of  the  first,  requires  no  comment:  but  the  third  seeuo, 
upon  a  careless  survey  of  it,  to  approach  very  near  to  the  limits  of  genuine 
prophecy.  Yet  it  is  only  on  a  careless  survey  that  any  such  character 
can  be  attributed  to  it :  if  strictly  examined,  it  will  be  found,  thou^  in  a 
more  refined  manner,  to  equal  even  the  second  in  point  of  ambiguity.  Croe-  « 
8US  was  told^  that  he  should  be  safe,  until  a  mule  became  king  of  Media. 
This  response  secured  the  credit  of  the  oracle,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of 
tiie  war :  if  Croesus  were  vanquished,  then  Cyrus  was  ready  to  be  adduc6dl 
as  the  fetal  mule ;  if  he  should  prove  victorious,  then  the  god  had  familiarly 
predicted  his  success  by  declaring  that  nothing  could  endanger  his  charmed 
empire  save  an  utter  impossibility.^ 

S.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  diabolical  influence 
over  the  pagan  oracles,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  Gentiles  were  not 

'  Hetod.  lib.  i.  c.  4,7,  iS,  53, 55,  91 . 

*  Dr.  Hales  has  some  judicious  remarks  on  this  curious  subject  in  bis  ChronoL  vol.  iii.  p. 
125^129* 

Pag.  Idol  VOL.  I.  B 
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BOOK  I.  worshippers  of  evil  spirits.  Both  the  acknowledged  import  of  the  \<rord 
Demofiy  and  the  characters  attributed  to  the  heathen  divinities,  prove  with 
sufficient  plainness,  that  those  divinities  were  once  mere  mortals ; '  though 
their  worship  was  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  elemental  powers  of  nature.  The  chief  question  therefore. is,  wfuit 
mortals  were  venerated  after  their  death  as  the  hero-gods  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity. 

This  question  is  solved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  Hesiod :  ahd  it 
will  be  found  hereafter,  that  his  solution  perfectly  agrees  with  the  human 
characters  sustained  by  the  deified  objects  of  gentile  adoration.  fVhen  the 
mortal  remains  of  those  who  flourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden 
beneath  the  earthy  their  souls  became  beneficent  Demons ;  still  hovering  over 
the  world  which  they  had  once  inhabited^  and  still  watching  as  gtutnUans 
wer  the  affairs  of  men.  These]  clothed  in  thin  air  and  rapidly  flitting 
through  every  region  of  the  earthy  possess  the  royal  privilege  of  conferring 
wealth  and  of  protecting  the  administration  of  justice.^  The  passage  is 
curious ;  both  as  accurately  pointing  out  the  notions  entertained  respecting 
the  offices  of  the  Demon-gods,  as  specifying  that  they  were  originally  inere 
men,  and  as  defining  the  precise  race  of  mortals  who  obtained  such  honours 
after  their  death.  They,  who  flourished  during  the  gplden  age,  were  the 
persons  counted  worthy  of  being  venerated  as  Demons: 

3.  If  then  we  would  know  what  particular  persons  those  were,  we  must 
ascertain  the  epoch  to  which  this  celebrated  poetical  period  ought  to  be 
chronologically  referred.  Here  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  what  shall  be  proved 
at  large  in  the  sequel,  that  the  mythology  of  the  gentiles  acknowledges  two 
golden  ages ;  theflrst  coinciding  with  the  period  which  immediately  followed 
the  creation,  the  second  coinciding  with  the  period  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  deluge.  Such  bebg  the  case,  since  the  Demon*gods  of  Paganism 
were  the  mortals  who  lived  during  the  golden  age,  and  since  there  was  a 
golden  age  both  immediately  after  the  creation  and  immediately  after  the 
deluge ;  it  will  plainly  follow,  that  those  Demon-gods  were  the  members  of 
the  Adamitic  family  in  the  one  instance  and  the  members  of  the  Noetic 

■  Hes.  Op.  et  dier.  lib.  i.  vcr.  120—125. 
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fenmly  in  the  otiier.  Eminent  persons,  who  flourished  subsequently  to  each  chap.  i. 
golden  age,  might  occasionally  be  added,  and  in  fact  were  added  :  but 
the  individuals  of  these  two  primeval  families  may  safely  be  esteemed  the 
ori^ynal  and  genuine  prototypes  of  the  Demcu^ods.  Thus  the  heads  of  the 
Setfaite  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  perhaps  also  those  of  the  Caipite 
generations,  were  remembered  with  a  certain  degree  of  reverence ;  thus  lik^e* 
wise  after  the  deluge  some  of  the  younger  patriarchs,  particularly  those  of  the 
line  of  Ham,  were  adored  as  Demons,  and  even  usurped  (as  it  were)  the 
titles  and  honours  of  their  diluvian  fitthers :  yet,  if  we  examine  the  legendary 
histories  of  the  chief  deities  worshipped  by  the.  Gentiles,  we  shall  almost  in- 
variably find  them  replete  with  allusions  to  the  creation  and.  Paradise  on  tl^t 
one  band  and  to  the  deluge  and  the  Ark  on  the  other. 

4.  The  redupUci^on  of  the  golden  age  originated  from  a  very  remarkable 
opinion  prevalent  among  the  pn^ans,  which)  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
can  alone  bring  us  to  a  satisfiEurtory  and  consistent  elucidation  of  ancient 
mythology. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  GentileSi  that  the  first  worid  was  destroyed  by 
an  imiversal  deluge,  and  tluit  a  second  world  arose,  by  a  sort  of  new  creation 
out  of  its^  ruins.  But  their  .speculative  .genius,  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this 
simple  truth. ;  Th^  applied,  to  «d  Acknowledged  and  notorious  fact,  a  spe- 
cious kind  of  analogical  reasoning ;  and  deduced,  from  a  single  destructum 
and  renovation  of  the  world,  a  series  of  similar  destructions  and  renovatioQSt 
Nor  did  they  extend  this  tiieory  prospectively  alone,  they  employed  it. also 
r^n^ectvoeljf  :  whence  they  inferred,  that,  as  a  new  world  would  hereafter 
arise  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  present  world  just  as  the  present  world  arose  from 
the  wreck  of  the  antediluvian  world ;  so  the  antediluvian  world  itself  was  but  the 
successor  of  a  yet  prior  mundane  system.  Some  fancifully  limited  the  number  of 
tiiese  worlds ;  in  which  case  their  favourite  sums  were  seven  or  fourteen^  in  al- 
Uisicm'to  the  seven  companions  of  Noah  or  to  those  seven  doubled  :  but  others 
carried  the  specidation  yet  fiirther.  It  h^ffin  to  be  doubted  whetlier  there 
was  any  such  thing  as  >i  strictly  proper  creation.  As  the  new  world  after, 
the  deluge  was  but  a  modification  of  that  which  preceded  it,  and  as  tiie  aote* 
diluviisn  world  was  similarly  esteemed  a  modification  of  a  prjor  world  ;  the 
vain  curiosity  of  man  proceeded  to  inquire,  whether  matter  itself  was  not 
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^^^  I*  eternal^  and  whether  each  world  through  an  infinite  series  couid  be  deemed 
more  than  a  mere  organization  of  preexistmg  substance.  The  first  of  these 
theories  produced  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  suecessicm  of  worlds ;  the  other, 
that  of  an  nnlimited  one.  Such  speculations  were  of  very  remote  antiquity ; 
and  the  exordium  of  the  book  of  Genesis  seems  to  me  to  have  been  evidently 
written  in  decided  opposition  to  them.  We  are  there  taught,  that  matter  is 
fwt  eternal,  but  that  it  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  word  of  God :  and 
we  are  further  taught,  that  there  was  no  world  before  that  which  preceded 
the  deluge;  for  the  Almighty  is  unequivocally  represented  as  forming  the 
newly  created  matter  into  that  identical  world,  which  was  inhabited  by  Adwok 
and  his  posterity. 

5.  But  the  ^^peculations  of  the  old  mythologists  did  not  stop  with  either  a 
limited  or  an  everlasting  succession  of  worlds.  They  were  not  ignorant  of 
certain  singular  coincidences,  which  produced  some  degree  oi  resemblance 
between  the  antediluvian  worid  and  that  which  was  reproduced  irom  its 
ruins. 

The  primitive  world  commenced  with  a  single  pair ;  who  may  indeed  have 
had  other  children,  bat  who  were  chiefly  memorable  as  being  the  parents  of 
a  triad  of  sons  espoused  to  a  triad  of  daughters.  Mankind  was  originallj 
cradled  in  the  garden  and  mount  of  Paradise :  here  were  placed  Adam 
and  Eve ;  and  from  that  lofty  region,  from  that  sacred  mount  of  God,  all  the 
earA  was,  as  from  a  centre,  replenished  with  inhabitants.  Of  the  three  sons 
of  Adam  one  was  distinguished  from  his  brothers  by  a  spirit  more  prone  to 
daring  wickedness ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  driven  out  from 
the  society  of  his  family  labouring  under  the  curse  of  God.  As  for  Adam 
himself,  we  know  little  of  his  character  and  actions,  save  that  he  was  by  occu- 
pation a  husbandman,  and  that  in  point  of  patriarchal  rank  he  might  be 
esteemed  an  universal  sovereign  of  that  earth  which  was  wholly  peopled  with 
his  own  descendants.  We  learn  however  from  the  very  short  authentic 
narrative  which  we  possess  of  antediluvian  matters^  that  the  new  world  even 
iti  its  infancy  beheld  the  institution  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  certainly  no 
later  than  the  recorded  sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel,  most  probably  (I  had 
idmost  said  assuredly)  as  early  as  the  fall,  after  which  and  in  consequence  of 
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which  Adam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  sacrifioer/  Yet,  short  as  the  in-  ^'^*  ^ 
spited  narration  is,  we  further  learn  from  it,  that  Adam  dwelt  fearless  and 
secure  in  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation  while  be  continued  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence ;  but  that,  after  he  transgressed,  a  gradual  deterioration  of  manners 
took  plaoe,  first  ia  the  line  of  Cain  and  at  length  in  the  line  of  Seth,  until 
God  was  provoked  to  destroy  the  aborignial  worid  by  the  waters  of  an  uni- 
versal deluge. 

Now  k  is  a  curious  circumstance,  ^t  in  all  these  particulars  the  new 
world,  with  more  or  less  exactnc»BS,  resembles  the  old.  It  also  conunenced 
from  a  single  pair,  remarkable  as  having  for  their  (^spring  a  triad  of  %w» 
espoused  to  a  triad  of  daughters-in-law.  It  also,  as  from  a  centre,  was  re- 
peopled  from  the  lofty  region  of  Paradise  :  for  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
believe,  that  mount  Ararat,  where  the  Ark  rested  after  the  flood,  coincides, 
in  point  of  geographical  situation,  with  the  mount  of  £den ;  there  is  sufficirat 
leason  to  believe,  that  the  land  of  Ararat  is  in  fiict  the  very  same  higjh  country 
as  that  where  the  sacred  primeval  garden  was  planted  by  the  hand  of  God. 
With  regard  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  one  of  them  seems  to  have  been  disr 
Imguished  from  his  brothers  by  a  more  daring  spirit  and  a  greater  propensity 
to  violence;  characteristics,  which  have  strongly  marked  las  posterity  in  aU 
ages,  howler  the  native  fire  and  high  chivalric  soul  of  one  great  branch  may  ^ 
have  been  happily  tempered  by  die  mild  genius  of  Christianity*  This  son  did 
not  indeed  fiedl  himself  nnder  a  curse  like  Cain,  nor  ought  he  justly  to  be  com* 
*  pared  to  the  first  murderer :  but  the  malediction  prmxmuced  upon  bis  oflspring 

'  Such  an  opinion  I  collect  in  tbe  following  manner.  The  aacrifice  of  the  two  brothen  is 
indeed  drcumitantially  recorded  ;  but  no  intimation  is  given,  that  the  rite  itself  was  then  imiti* 
Med :  hence  we  may  infer,  that  its  instiiution  was  prior.  Now,  though  we  have  no  specific 
account  of  any  such  institution  ;  yet  we  read,  that  immediately  after  the  fall  the  man  and  his 
wife  were  clothed  by  the  hand  of  God  himself  with  the  skins  of  beasts.  As  yet,  however,  death 
was  unknown  in  die  world,:  whence  then  were  the  skins  of  these  animals  procnred  f  The  only  sa» 
lisfiicfeory  answer  seems  to  be;  that  the  beasts  were  slain  for  sacrificial  porposes,  and  that  they 
were  thus  sl^n  by  the  express  command  of  God :  for  it  was  by  the  direction  of  God,  not  by 
the  contrivance  of  man,  that  their  skins  were  used  for  raiment ;  and  no  grant  of  animal  food 
was  made  until  after  the  deluge.  If  then  the  beasts  were  slain  for  sacrifice,  Adam  must  ob- 
viously have  been  the  first  sacrificer.    See  below  book  li.  c.  S.  f  if. 
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BooE  I.  Canaan  formed  a  coincidence,  imperfect  indeed,  yet  such  as  could  scarcely 
be  overlooked  in  drawing  an  extended  comparison.  Respecting  Noah,  few: 
historical  particulars  have  come  down  to  us  in  detail :  those  few  however, 
serve  to  mark  a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and  Adam.  Noah  was  tlie 
great  universal  father  of  the  second  race  of  mankind,  as  Ackm  was  of 
tiie  first.  He  was  by  occupation  a  husbandman.  He  was  the  general 
sovereign  of  that  earth,  which  was  afterwards  peopled  by  his  posterity.  He 
was  the  first  postdiluvian  sacrificer :  and,  as  the  primeval  victims  appear' to 
have  been  offered  up  within  the  precincts  of  Paradise,  for  Adam  and  Eve 
were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals  previous  to  their  ex- 
pulsion firom  the  garden ;  so  the  earliest  victims  after  the  flood  were  offered 
up,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  liberation  from  the  Ark,  on  the  summit  of 
mount  Ararat,  .which,  there  is  reason  to  believe  (as  I  have  already  hinted), 
coincides  geographically  with  Paradise,  .  He  dwelt  secure  in  the  midst  of  the 
brute  creation,  with  which  he  was  shut  up  in  tlie  Ark.  His  general  piety 
produced,  however  imperfecUy,  a  sort  of  second  golden  age,  a  renewed  image 
of  the  Paradisical  state,  a  period  of  decided  innocence  and  holiness  com* 
pared  with  the  lawless  and  abandoned  times  which  preceded  the  flood.  But 
a  fresh  corruption  of  manners  soon  again  infected  the  earth :  the  floodgates  of 
unrestrained  violence  and  obscenity  were  once  more  opened :  and  similar 
deeds  of  rapine,  and  tyranny,  and  bloodshed,  were  reacted  by  a  new  race 
of  warlike  Nephelim. 

S(;ch  being  the  close  analogy  between  the  histories  of  the  two  worlds,  a 
fresh  theoretical  refinement  was  built  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  a  mere 
succession  of  worlds  was  heightened  to  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  oi similar 
worlds.  Each  mundane  system  was  thought  to  present  an  exact  resemblance 
of  its  predecessor.  The  same  persons  re-appeared  in  new  bodies ;  the  same 
parts  were  acted  by  them  afresh  ;  the  same  deeds,  whether  good  or  bad, 
were,  repeated.  The  appointed  circle  being  run,  the  four  ages  of  increasing 
depravity  having  reached  their  termination,  again  that  awful  catastroplie  takes, 
place ;  which,  resolving  the  elements  into  their  original  chaos  and  blinding 
in  one  common  destruction  the  minor  hero-gods  and  their  votaries,  leaves 
only  the  chief  of  those  gods  sleeping  in  the  deep  silence  of  perfect  solitude. 
But  to  d^troy  is  merely  to  create  afresh :  a  new  world  springs  from  the 
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MOQM  I.  tions,  though  we  may  distinctly  observe  a  Menu  and  a  Buddha  placed  at  the 
era  of  the  flood  and  a  Menu  and  a  Buddha  ascribed  to  the  era  of  the  creatioa. 
From  this  refinement  jsvidently  originated  the  oriental  doctrine  of  Avatars  or 
various  successive  incarnations  of  the  same  Demon-god ;  a  doctrine,  which 
had  taken  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  eastern  theologista»  to  whose  airy 
theories  many  of  the  first  heresies  which  infested  the  Church  may  easily  be 
traced,  dmt  Christ  himsdf  was  venerated  by  the  ductQe  faith  of  more  than" 
one  Asiatic  sect,  as  an  incarnation  or  Avatar  of  Buddha  or  Vishnou,  and  as 
the  head  of  a  new  chronological  epoch. 

7.  Ancient  mythology  ever  delisted  to  veil  the  simplest  truths  in  the  lan- 
guage of  mysterious  allegory;  the  hierophimts  rightly  judging,  fi'om  their 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  die  religion  which  they  inculcated  would 
thus  be  rendered  more  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  abused  multitude.  FroM- 
diis  humour  originated  the  adoption  of  a  tenet;  which  may  be  traced  with 
greater  or  les^  distinctness  in  perhaps  every  system  of  old  mythology. 

Adam  and  Noidi  were  each  the  father  of  three  sons :  and  to  the  persons  of 
ijbe  latter  of  these  triads,  by  whose  descendants  the  new  worid  was  repeopled^ 
the  whole  habitable  earth  was  assigned  in  a  three-fold  division.  Thb  truth, 
though  it  sometimes  a[^>ears  in  its  naked  and  undisguised  form,  was  usually 
wrapped  up  by  the  hierophants  in  the  cloak  of  the  most  profound  mystery. 
Agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Meten>psychosis,  each  c£  the  sons  of  Noah 
was  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  his  father^  as  that  father  was 
himself  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Adam.  Hence,  instead  of  plainly  saying 
tiiat  the  mortal,  who  had  flourished  in  the  golden  age  and  who  was  venerated 
as  the  universal  demon-fether  both  of  gods  and  men,  was  the  parent  of  diree 
sons ;  they  were  wont  to  declare,  that  the  great  feitber  had  wonderfully  tripli- 
cated himself,  yet  that  he  still  in  effect  continued  but  one,  inasmuch  as  each 
of  his  three  forms  was  mutually  the  same  both  as  the  other  forms  and  as  the 
primeval  sire  himself.  They  tau^t  accordingly,  that  there  was  really  but 
one  original  Demon-god  and  ancestor  of  mankind ;  that  this  deity  had  indeed 
triplici^  himself  by  a  wonderful  multiplication ;  bat  that  his  three  forms 
were  only  delusion,  because,  so  far  as  the  general  descent  of  the  human 
race  is  concerned,  they  might  be  ultimately  resolved  into  one  person. 

Pursuing  this  vein  of  mysticism,  they  industriously  contrived  to  obscure  the 
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triple  divbion  of  the  habitable  globe  among  the  sons  of  Noah,  just  as  ^^^'  '• 
much  as  the  characters  of  the  three  sons  themselves.  A  very  ancient  no* 
tion  universally  prevailed,  that  some  such  triple  division  had  once  taken 
place :  and  the  hierophants,  when  they  had  elevated  Noah  and  his  three 
sons  to  the  rank  of  deity,  proceeded  to  ring  a  variety  of  corresponding 
changes  upcm  that  celebrated  threefold  distribution.  Noah  was  esteemed 
the  universal  sovereign  of  the  world ;  but,  when  he  branched  out  into  three 
kings,  that  world  was  to  be  divided  into  three  kingdoms  or  (as  they  were 
sometimes  styled)  three  worlds.  To  one  of  the  three  kings  therefore  was 
assigned  the  empire  of  heaven ;  to  another,  the  empire  of  the  earth  includ*> 
ing  the  nether  regions  of  Tartarus  ;  to  a  third,  the  empire  of  the  ocean* 
Yet  the  characters  of  the  three  kings,  as  we  examine  them,  mutually  melt 
into  each  other ;  until  at  length  we  find  but  one  world  and  one  sovereign, 
who  rules  with  triple  sway  the  three  grand  nmndahe  divisions. 

So  again  :  when  Noah  became  a  god,  the  attributes  of  deity  were  inevit- 
ably ascribed  to  him;  otherwise,  he  would  plainly  have  been  incapable  of 
supporting  his  new  character :  yet,  even  in  the  ascription  of  such  attributes, 
the  genuine  oudines  of  his  history  were  never  suiFi^red  to  be  wholly  for^- 
gottai.  He  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  one  world,  the  new  creation 
of  another,  and  the  oath  of  God  that  he  would  surely  preserve  mankind 
from  the  repetition  of  such  a  calamity  as  the  deluge.  Hence,  when  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero-god,  he  was  revered  in  the  triple  character  of  the 
destroyer,  the  creator,  and  the  preserver :  and,  when  he  was  reputed  to 
have  multiplied  himself  into  three  cognate  divinities,  the  three  attributes 
were  divided  among  them.  Thus  were  produced  three  gods,  different  yet 
fundamentally  the  same :  one,  mild  though  awful  as  the  creator ;  another, 
gentie  and  beneficent  as  the  preserver ;  a  third,  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and 
implacable,  as  the  destroyer.  Agreeably  to  such  notions,  we  find  the  same 
deity,  who  is  elsewhere  described  as  sailing  in  a  ship  over  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  and  who  is  dressed  out  with  every  historical  characteristic  that  can 
mark  him  to  be  Noah,  invocated  nevertheless  as  the  potent  being  that  suc- 
cessively consumes  and  reproduces  all  things. 

8.  I  am  fully  aware,  that  many  persons,  whose  talents  1  respect,   have 
imagined,  that  the  triads  of  the  Gentiles  ori^nated  from  some  perverted  tra- 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  !•  C 
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ditions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity :  nor  need  any  one  blush  to  have 
been  drawn  into  such  a  theory,  since  the  mighty  mind  even  of  a  Horsley 
rested  in  it  as  satis&ctory.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  nowever,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient merely  to  notice  the  frequent  recurreme  of  a  triad  in  the  theology  of 
the  pagans,  nor  even  to  adduce  the  phraseology  which  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  them :'  wi&  must  also  examine  the  mythological  history  of  the 
persons  who  compose  those  triads,  if  we  wbh  distinctly  and  satisfactorily 
to  ascertain  whence  they  originated.  Now  such  an  examination  seems  to 
me  very  clearly  to  prove,  that  they  have  no  sort  of  relation  whatever  to  the^ 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  that  they  sprang  from  a  totally  dif- 
ferent source :  and,  though  I  think  the  language  employed  by  Sir  William' 
Jones  much  too  severe,  I  yet  cannot  refrain  from  regretting  with  him  that 
the  theory  in  question  has  ever  been  brought  forward/  As  the  tenet  of  the 
Trinity  could  not  have  been  proved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  any  Christian 
believer  from  the  triads  of  the  gentile  world;  so  neither  can  it  receive  any 
confirmation  fit>m  them.  It  solely  rests  on  the  declarations  of  the  inspired 
volume;  nor  does  it  either  admit  or  require  any  extraneous  assistance  from 
the  demon-theolc^  of  paganism. 

9*  There  was  yet  however  another  coinddence  to  be  elicited,  4n  order 
that  the  theory  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds  mi^t  be  rendered  com- 
plete. 

At  the  period  of  the  creation,  the  Earth  was  the  great  universal  mother, 
from  whose  fruitfiil  womb  both  men  and  animals  and  vegetables  were  pro- 
duced :  but^  at  the  period  of  the  renovation  after  the  deluge,  it  was  well 

'  This  occasionally  is  rery  remarkable,  and  in  some  instances  genuine :  in  others,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  it  has  been  heightened  by  the  mis- 
taken seal  of  some  of  the  early  Christian  fothers.    I  particularly  allude  to  the  Orphic  triad. 

*  Very  respectable  natives  haoe  assured  me,  says  he,  that  one  or  tvfo  missionaries  have  beem 
absurd  enough,  in  their  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  gentUes,  to  urge,  that  the  Hindoos  were 
even  now  almost  Christians,  because  their  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Mahesa,  were  no  other  than 
the  Christian  Trinity;  a  sentence,  in  which  we  can  only  doubt,  whether  folly,  ignorance,  or 
impiety,  predominates'^The  tenet  of  our  Ckurck  canndt,  without  prqfaneness,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  which  has  only  an  apparent  resemblance  to  it,  but  a  very  d^ereni 
meaning.    AsiaU  Res.  voU  i.  p.  272, 273* 
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loiowDy  that  the  same  part  was  not  again  performed  by  the  Earth.  A  sub-  ^°^'  '• 
stitute  therefore*  must  be  found :  and  the  hierophants  had  only  to  attend  to 
ample  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  discover  precisely  such  a  substitute  as  their 
system  demanded.  When  the  waters  had  retired  into  the  central  abyss  from 
which  they  issued,  the  Ark  rested  on  the  summit  of  mount  Ararat,  and 
both  men  and  animals  and  vegetables  were  bom  (as  it  were)  from  its  womb. 
Hence  the  Ark  was  naturally  made  the  great  mother  of  the  postdiluvian 
world,  as  the  Earth  was  of  the  antediluvian  world  :  and,  since  each  succes* 
sive.  world  was  deemed  a  perfect  transcript  of  its  predecessor,  and  since 
Adam  the  first  great  father  was  thought  to  have  reappeared  in  Noah  the 
setond  great  frither ;  the  Ark  was  thence,  in  a  similar  manner,  closely  con- 
nected, and  in  some  sort  even  identified,  with  the  Earth. 

The  correspondence  was  strengthened  by  the  notions  which  the  ancients 
entertained  respecting  that  body  both  at  and  after  the  epoch  of  the  crea- 
tion. They  supposed^  that  it  fioated,  during  the  process  of  formation,  in 
the  dHck  turbid  waters  of  the  primeval  Chaos ;  and  that  afterwards,  when 
the  work  was  completed,  it  rose  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  circumfluent  ocean 
after  the  manner  of  some  immense  island*  In  this  last  particular,  so  ikr  as 
the  great  eastern  continent  is  concerned,  they  are  not  mistaken  ;  for  it  is 
now  well  known,  that  the  tract  of  land,  which  comprehends  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  sea :  but  they  probably 
were  alike  ignorant  of  the  ^obosity  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  existence  of 
America. 

Such  were  their  ideas  of  the  I^rth  ;  and  correspondent  with  them  was 
die  condition  of  the  Ark  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge.  It  floated 
in  what  was  esteemed  the  Chaos  of  a  new  world ;  it  was  encompassed,  like 
an  island,  by  the  ocean ;  ^d,  when  the  work  of  ti  fresh  creation  was  com- 
pleted, it  brought  forth  a  new  great  father,  a  new  triad  of  Demon-gods^  a 
new  race  of  animals,  and  the  seeds  of  a  new  succession  of  vegetables* 

Agreeably  to  these  speculations,  when  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  were  each 
considered  as  a  great  mother,  the  latter  was  esteemed  a  transcript  of  the 
former,  as  the  great  father  Noah  was  deemed  a  revival  of  the  great  father 
Adam.    The  Earth  was  the  Megacosm ;  the  Ark  was  the  Microcosm :  and 
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'^*'-     their  attribotesy  tides/ and  symboldi  were  almost  invariably  interchange-' 
able. 

Thus^  while  the  Earth  was  thought  to  resemble  in  shape  an  aiormous 
boat,  floating  tranquilly  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  stream ;  the  Ark  was 
conversely  compared  to,  and  identified  with,  the  Earth.  The  one  was  fur- 
nished exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  :  the  sole  difference  between 
them  consisted  in  the  scale  of  magnitude.  A  vast  centrical  mountain  formed 
the  mast  or  boss  pf  the  mundane  boat :  and  the  great  father,  rising  out  of 
the  sacred  umbilicus  of  the  arkite  world,  supplied  to  it  the  place  of  a  mast 
That  mountain  was  the  hill  of  Paradise,  the  hill  also  where  the  ark  rested 
after  the  deluge,  consequently  the  hill  whence  the  inhabitants  of  foodi  worlds 
equally  derived  their  origin:  that  great  father  was  prop^y  Noah,  qlti^ 
matdy  Adam,  and  consequently  the  parent  whence  the  inhabitants  of  both 
wwlds  were  equally  descended. 

Thus  again  the  aquatic  Lotos,  which  has  the  remarkable  property  of  ever 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  never  sinking  beneath  it,  was  made  a 
symbol  of  the  Earth.  In  this  case,  the  calix  of  the  flower  represented  the 
whole  mundane  boat;  the  four  larger  leaves,  the  four  great  arbitrary  con- 
tinental divisions,  Europe,  Siberia,  China,  and  Hindostan ;  the  eight  small- 
er, the  eight  supposed  principal  intervening  islands ;  and  the  petal  spring- 
ing out  of  the  centre,  the  sacred  diluvian  mount  of  Paradise,  from  which 
flowed  in  opposite  directions  the  four  holy  rivers  of  Eden.  Yet  llie  Lotos 
was  equally  a  symbol  of  that  ship,  in  which  the  great  father  is  said  to  have 
sailed  over  the  ocean  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge,  and  which  is 
fiabled  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  dove  while  the  waters  were  retiring 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  this  case,  the  calix  represented  the  body 
of  the  arkite  world ;  and  the  petal,  which  had  before  shadowed  out  the  cen- 
trical mountain,  now  typified  the  great  fiither,  whose  favourite  haunt,  whether 
he  multiplied  himself  into  a  triad  of  Demon-gods  or  shone  conspicuous  in 
his  eight  refiilgent  forms,  was  ever  allowed  to  be  that  hallowed  patriarchal 
hill. 

Thus  also  the  egg  is  well  known  to  have  been  universally  a  symbol  of 
the  Earth:  yet  it  was  not  more  a  symbol  of  the  Earth  than  of  the  Ark :  for 
that  same  being,  who  is  literally  declared  to  have  once  floated  in  an  ark  on 
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BOOK  I.  turally  might  be  supposed  to  subsist  between  two  persons  who  were  reck* 
oned  the  fkther  and  tlie  mother  both  of  gods  and  men,  was  the  matrimonial 
one :  hence  they  were  considered  in  the  light  of  husband  and  wife.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  Noah  was  himself  bora  out,  of  the 
womb  of  the  Ark,  no  less  than  the  triad  of  younger  Demon-gods  who  were 
his  offspring;  as  Adam  had  previously  been  born  from  the  womb  of  .the 
all-productive  Earth :  hence  they  were  considered  in  the  light  of  a  mother 
.and  her  son.  Yet  the  hierophants.  could  not  but  remark,  tliat,  although 
Noah  was  bom  from  the  Ark,  he  nevertheless  existed  hefort  itand  ev^n 
produced  it;  they  would  also  observe,  that  he  existed  &g/bre  the  renovated 
world,  and  might  tiius  be  allegorically  deemed  its  parent :  hence  they  were 
considered  in  the  directly  opposite  light  of  a. father  and  his  daughter.  These 
two  ancient  beings  they  placed  at  the  head  of  every  reoovated  world,  sup- 
posing them  to  exist  before  all  other  creatures  and  to  be  themselves  pro- 
duced from  Chaos  and  dark  Night :  hence  they  were  lastly  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

It  is  obvious,  that  sudi  allegorical  speculations  as  these  would  naturally 
lead  to  a  variety  of  wild  fables  relative  to  the  mystic  union  of  the  great  father 
and  tlie  great  mother.  From  this  source  originated  therefore  all  the  tale» 
of  an  incestuous  connection,  which  ^^as  thought^  in  many  different  modifica- 
tions, to  have  subsisted  between  those  two  primeval  personages.  Thus  the 
great  father  is  said  to  have  sometimes  espoused  his  own  mother,  sometimes 
his  sister,  and  sometimes  his  daughter. 

Nor  did  the  confusion  end  here :  it  produced  those  singular  demon  ge- 
nealogies, which  at  the  first  sight  appear  to  involve  a  direct  contradiction. 
We  perpetually  find  an  older  god  and  a  younger  god  associated  together 
and  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  father  and  a  son :  yet,  if  we  examine  their  cha- 
racters, we  soon  perceive  that  they  are  fundamentally  but  one  person ;  and, 
if  we  further  inquire  into  the  notions  entertained  respecting  them  by  the 
old  mythologists,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  build  merely  upon  our  own 
deductions,  for  we  shall  be  unequivocally  assured  that  the  two  are  in 
reality  but  one  deity.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  hthev  and  a  son,  two  bro- 
thers are  similarly  joined  together :  but  still  we  find^  that  no  more  than  a 
single  person  is  intended  by  both  of  them.    This  division  of  one  god  into 
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sooKf.  ji^^  genuine  triad  doubtless  consisted  of  three  sons,  born  froni 
one  father  and  united  in  marriage  with  their  three  sisters  :  and  this 
was  sometimes  mystically  expressed  under  the  notion  of  the  primeval 
Demon-god  wonderfully  triplicating  his  substance.  But  the  pagan  mytho- 
logists  introduced  many  refinements  upon  the  original  doctrine,  in  conse* 
quence  of  their  speculations  relative  to  the  varied  connexion  of  the  great 
father  with  the  great  mother.  Thus  we  find  triads  consisting  of  a  god  and 
two  goddesses,  and  again  of  two  gods  and  one  goddess.  £ach  of  these 
principal  varieties  had  also  its  subvarieties.  Under  the  first  we  have  a  fa- 
ther, a  mother,  and  a  daughter ;  a  mother,  a  son,  and  a  daughter ;  and  a 
&ther,  a  sister,  and  a  daughter :  under  the  second  we  have  a  father,  a  mo* 
ther,  and  a  son ;  a  father,  a  sister,  and  a  son ;  or  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 
Yet,  whatever  variations  may  have  been  struck  out  in  allusion  to  the  proper 
triad  of  Demon-gods,  we  shall  constantly  find  the  old  hierophants  confessing; 
that  in  reality  they  have  but  one  god  and  one  goddess,  for  that  all  the  male 
divinities  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  great  father  as  all  the  female 
divinities  finally  resolve  themselves  into  the  great  mother. 

13.  These  two  ancient  personages,  from  whom  all  things  were  allowed 
to  have  been  produced,  were  on  that  account  esteemed  the  patrons  of  ge- 
neration, and  were  thought  to  preside  over  births  of  every  sort  and  descrip- 
tion. They  were  reckoned  the  two  principles  of  fecundity,  whetlier  animal 
or  vegetable  :  and,  as  the  Universe  was  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
their  mystic  union,  they  were  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  represented  by 
two  symbols,  which  were  indeed  sufficiently  expressive  of  their  imagined  at- 
tributes, but  which  cannot  be  specified  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  de- 
corum. Everywhere  did  the  degraded  wisdom  of  paganism  discover  the 
symbols  in  question.  If  the  mundane  lotos  was  contemplated ;  they  were 
seen  in  the  calix  representing  the  earth  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  and  in 
the  petal  exhibiting  that  pristine  mountain  of  Ararat  whence  the  inhabitants 
of  both  worlds  derived  their  origin.  If  the  mystic  ship,  equally  typified  by 
the  lotos,  was  viewed ;  they  were  seen  in  the  hull  which  was  the  form  as- 
sumed by  the  great  mother  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge,  and  in  the 
mast  which  shadowed  out  the  great  father  during  the  same  period.  As  the 
deities  of  generation,  they  were  thought  to  preside  over  the  opening  of  the 
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•*ooK  r.  tiong  produced  the  corruptions  of  the  phallic  worship  and  tiie  solemn  pros* 
titution  of  female  virtue,  when  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  were 
considered  as  two  distinct  persons  severally  presiding  over  the  powers  of 
generation :  but,  when  thfey  were  viewed  as  a  single  person  partaking  of 
both  sexes  and  alone  presiding  over  both  powers,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what 
monstrous  enormities  were  the  consequence  among  a  race  of  theologists, 
who  deemed  it  laudable  and  meritorious  to  imitate  in  their  own  persons  the 
Supposed  character  and  actions  of  their  deity.  The  priests,  while  they  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  their  god,  studied  also  to  take  upon  them  his  imagined 
hermaphroditic  nature*  'They  wore  the  dress  and  copied  the  manners  of 
women :  they  literally,  urged  to  the  deed  by  a  frantic  enthusiasm,  ceased  to 
be  men  :  and,  while  they  endeavoured  in  imitation  of  their  deity  to  partake 
of  both  sexes,  they  really  failed  to  partake  of  either*  Scripture  abounds  in 
Allusions  to  the  practices  attendant  upon  this  mode  of  worship:  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  Israelites  from  being  contaminated  by  them,  it  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  specially  prohibiting  men  to  appear  in  the  garb  of 
women  or  women  in  the  garb  of  men.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  prac«^ 
fices  in  question  were  such,  that  the  land  of  Canaan  is  even  said,  in  the 
hervous  metaphorical  phraseology  of  Holy  Writ,  to  have  vomited  out  in 
very  disgust  its  polluted  inhabitants.  Nor  were  such  deeds  peculiar  to 
Canaan,  nor  ^»et  were  they  merely  the  result  of  a  depraved  appetite ;  they 
prevailed  more  or  less  in  almost  every  part  of  the  pagan  world  from  India 
even  to  America,  and  flowed  as  an  immediate  practical  consequence 
from  the  religious  theory  which  had  been  adopted  relative  to  the  amalgama-^ 
tion  oif  the  two  great  parents. 

14.  Yet,  however  common  these  speculations  niight  be,  the  hierophant* 
seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  union  of  the  great  father  and  the  great 
mother  was  purely  allegorical  and  therefdrCaltogether  imaginar}^  Neither 
-  the  Earth  nor  the  Ark  produced  their  mystic  ofiBpring,  animal  and  vegetable 
in  consequence  of  any  real  marriage  with  Adam  or  Noah^  on  the  contrary^ 
they  each  brought  forth  both  the  great  fa^er  himself  and  the  whole  race  of 
their  metaphorical  children  without  any  cooperation  of  a  husband  Demon^ 

god.  '  • 

Hence  originated  a  very  remarkable  opiittofi^  yiAikh  wa9  occasionally  en*^ 
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SMX  t^  ing  sword^  or  to  submit  patiently  to  the  strictness  of  a  solitary  4;onfiheaient 
Such  however  were  only  the  preludes  to  the  inkiatqiy  rite ;  and  they  were 
designed  to  prove  the  fortitude  of  the  votaries,  as  that  of  Noah  was  proved 
during  his  awful  and  perilous  seclusion  within  the  Ark.  The  rite  itself  con- 
sisted, sometimes  in  the  aspirants  being  bom  as  it  were  out  of  a  small  co* 
vered  boat,  in  which  he  had  ^een  previously  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the 
ocean ;  sometimes  hi  bis  being  produced  from  the  image  of  a  cow,  within 
which  he  had  been  first  inclosed ;  and  sometimes  in  his  coming  forth  dirough 
the  door  of  a  dark  rocky  cavern  or  artificial  stone  cell,  in  which  he  had 
loeen  shut  up  during  ttie  time  appointed  by  the  hierophant. 

Of  these  three  modes  of  regeneration,  that  by  the  boat  sufficiently  ex* 
plains  itself.  Nor  need  there  much  be  said  respecting  that  by  the  cow : 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  Ark  was  symbolized  by  tliat  animal ;  conse- 
quendy,  the  birth  from  the  cow  meant  the  very  same  as  tiie  birth  from  the 
boat.  But  the  origin  of  regeneration  by  the  cavern  is  not  at  first  sight  quite 
so  obvious  :  it  is  capable  however  of  bemg  easily  elucidated  by  certam  othet 
remarkable  phrases,  employed  by  the  hierophants  as  synonymous  with  those 
which  describe  their  allegorical  new  birth. 

The  principal  Demon-god  was  not  only  said  to  have  existed  in  a  prior 
state  as  a  venerable  old  man,  and  then  to  have  returned  to  infancy  and 
youth  by  a  second  nativity :  but  he  was  likewise  described  as  having  been 
lost  and  then  found,  as  having  died  and  then  experienced  a  wonderful  re- 
.  vival,  as  having  been  shut  up  in  a  coffin  or  as  having  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions  and  then  returned  in  safety  to  the  light  of  day.  Sometimes 
also  he  was  represented  as  having  been  wrapt  in  a  profound  sleep,  and 
as  floating  in  that  condition  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  between Ibe  destruction  of  one  world  and  the  formation  of 
another.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  whea  the  new  creation  at  length  ap^ 
pears  above  the  water  in  youlhfiil  beauty,  the  god  awakes ;  and,  quitting 
the  vehicle  on  which  he  reposed,  whether  the  mysterious  lotos  or  the  sacred 
aquatic  serpent  coiled  up  so  as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  a  boat,  assumes  the 
government  of  the  renovated  world.'    All  these  different  images  meant  the 

'  S^  Plate  II.  Fig.  K 
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BOOK  I.  j^j^  which  was  deemed  his  coffin,  and  to  have  afterwards  returned  to  life 
and  thus  to  have  been  bom  again  out  of  the  boat  in  which  he  had  reposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep.  He  was  likewise  supposed  to  have 
been  shut  up  in  the  hollow  interior  of  a  wooden  cow,  which  is  explained 
to  be  the  same  as  his  ark  and  which  accordingly  is  designated  by  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  Theba ;  and  thus,  as  he  was  bom  again  from  the  ark',  to  have 
been  similarly  bora  again  from  the  cow.  He  was  further  celebrated,  as  the 
god  who  was  bom  out  of  a  rock  or  who  sprang  from  the  door  of  a  sacred 
rocky  cavern,  within  which  he  had  for  a  season  laui  concealed.  No^ 
Porphyry  assures  us,  that  the  holy  grotto  was  a  symbol  of  the  World  ;  and 
the  whole  analogy  of  paganism  proves  him  to  be  right  in  hb  assertiom 
Tlie  gloomy  interior  therefore  of  the  grotto  must  have  represented  the 
gloomy  central  cavity  of  the  Earth.  But  that  cavity  was  the  womb  of  the 
great  mother:  and  the  great  mother  was  not  only  the  Earth,  but  likewise 
the  Ark.  Hence  the  sacred  cavern  must  additiixially  have  represented  the 
interior  of  the  Ark ;  and  its  door,  through  which  both  the  god  and  the  as* 
pirant  were  equally  supposed  to  be  bom  again,  must  have  shadowed  out 
the  door  of  the  Ark.  Accordingly,  the  same  god  and  the  same  imitative 
aspirants,  who  were  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bom  from  a  boat  or  from 
a  floating  machine  which  bore  some  resemblance  real  or  imaginary  to  a 
cow,  were  also  thought  to  have  been  regenerated  by  emerging  to  open  day 
through  the  door  of  a  gloomy  cavern.  But,  if  the  birth  of  the  very  same 
characters  from  the  ark  or  the  cow  was  the  same  M  their  birth  from  the  ca- 
vem ;  then  the  ark,  the  cow,  and  the  cavern,  must  mean  one  and  the  same 
thing.  And,  that  this  was  the  case^  appears  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
from  there  being  exactly  the  same  intercommunion  of  attributes  between  the 
«acred  cavem  and  the  ship  of  the  principal  hero-god,  as  there  is  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Ark.  An  ancient  opinion  prevailed,  that  the  pritneval  grotto 
was  situated  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  ocean  ;  that,  on 'every  side,  it  was 
encompassed  by  the  raging  waves ;  and  that  once,  in  a  season  of  peculiar 
danger,  the  great  father  concealed  within  its  sheltering  womb  his  children, 
who  consisted  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
curious  legend  has  come  down  to  us,  which  teaches,  that  the  ship  of  the 
same  great  fiitber  was  once  changed  to  stone  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  by 
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which  metamorphosia  it  of  course  became  a  rocky  cavern :  and  we  perpe-    chaf.i. 
tually  find  a  notion  predominating,  both  that  tlie  goddess,  whose. peculiar 
form  or  symbol  was  a  ship,  delighted  to  dwell  in  a  consecrated  grotto ;  and 
that  the  god,  who  was  exposed  in  an  ark,  was  born  or  nursed  in  a  cave  said 
to  be  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain  the  transcript  of  Ararat 

II.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  great  branch  of  ancient 
mythology,  difieripg  essentially  in  some  respects  from  Demonolatry,  yet 
most  curiously  and  inseparably  blended  with  it :  the  branch,  of  which  I 
speak,  is  Astrolatry  or  Sabianism ;  that  is  to  say,  the  worship  of  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  and  the  Host  of  Heaven. 

,  X.  The  hierophants  of  old  appear  to  have  been  very  early  addicted  to  the 
study  of  astronomy :  though  unfortunately,  instead  of  pursuing  their  re- 
seajrches  in  a  legitimate  manner^  they  perverted  them  to  the  vain  re- 
veries of  Magic,  and  prostituted  them  to  the  purposes  of  idolatry.  As 
they  highly  venerated  the  souls  of  their  paradisiacal  and  arkite  ancestors^ 
considering  them  in  the  light  of  Demon-gods  who  slill  watclied  and  presided 
over  the  affairs  of  men  ;  it  was  an  easy  step  in  the  progress  of  apostate  error 
to  imagine,  that  they  were  translated  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  from 
tiw)se  iofty  stations  they  ruled  and  observed  all  the  passing  events  of  this 
Qether  world.  When  such  a  mode  of  speculation  was  once  adopted,  what- 
ever virtues  might  afterwards  be  attributed  to  the  planets,  and  in  whatever 
manner  tne  stars  might  be  combined  into  mythological  constellations,  the 
first, idea,  that  must  obviously  have  occurred  to  the  astronomical  hiero- 
phants, would  undoubtedly  be  this :  since  they  perceived  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon  to  be  the  two  great  lights  of  heaven,  and  since  they  worshipped  with 
tn  especial  veneration  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  they  would 
oaturally  elevate  those  two  personages  to  the  two  principal  luminaries.  Such 
accordingly  was  the  plan,  which  they  adopted.  Those  ancient  writers,  w  ho 
have  treated  on  the  subject  of  pagan  mythology,  assure  us,  that,  by  what 
was  called  a  mystic  theocrasia^  all  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  ultimately  re- 
solved themselves  into  the  single  character  of  the  great  fatlier ;  and,  hi  a 
similar  manner,  all  tlieir^goddesses  into  the  single  character  of  the  great 
mother:  and^they  further  declare,  tliat,  as  all  their  ^ods  melt  insensibly 
into  one,  they  are  all  equally  the  Sun ;  and,  as  all  their  goddesses  no  lesss* 
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soox  I.  nielt  into  one,  they  are  all  equally  the  Moon.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
avowed  and  recognized  doctrines,  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  are  allowed  to 
have  been  the  souls  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  described  as  having  once 
acted  a  conspicuous  and  sufficiently  intelligible  part  upon  eartii.  The  only 
conclusion,*  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  apparently  opposite  declarations, 
is ;  that  the  Demon-gods  were  worshipped  in  the  heavenly  bodies :  and, 
agreeably  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  are  unequivocally  told,  that  the  souls 
of  ci^rtain  deified  mortals  were  believed  to  have  been  elevated  after  their 
death  to  the  orbs  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  and  tlie  Stars.  Hence 
originated  the  notion,  that  all  those  celestial  bodies,  instead  of  being  mere 
inert  matter,  were  each  animated  by  a  divine  spirit^  were  each  a  wise  and 
holy  intelligence."  , 

The  consequence  of  this  astronomical  refinement  was  the  introduction  of 
the  whole  history  of  the  Demon-gods  into  the  sphere,  and  with  it  perhaps 
every  opinion  that  was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  history.  It  is  most 
,  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  matter  in  its  various  ramifications. 

2.  As  the  great  fitther  was  peculiarly  venerated  in  the  Sun,  whatever 
symbol  represented  the  great  father  represented  also  the  Sun,  and  whatever 
was  predicated  of  the  great  father  was  likewise  predicated  of  the  Sun.  So 
intimately  were  they  united  in  the  reveries  of  the  ancient  hierophants,  that 
their  characters  are  perpetually  blended  together :  and,  thence,  what  can 
only  be  properly  said  of  the  Sun  is  said  of  his  human  associate  the  great 
father,  and  what  can  only  be  properly  said  of  the  great  father  is  said  of  his 
celestial  vehicle  the  Sun* 

Thus  we  are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Sun  was  a  husbandman ; 
that  he  was  bom  out  of  the  deluge  ;  that  he  sailed  in  a  ship  over  the  surface 
of  the  ocean ;  that  he  was  produced,  like  an  infant  out  of  the  womb  of  its 

'  This  notion  was  xombiiied  with  Paganbm  eyeD  to  the  ye^  last :  nay  there  ;aie  not  want- 
ing instances  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  being  led  away  by  it.    Philo  ventured  to  adopt  the 
pseudo-philosophical  speculation,  and  the  learned  Origen  was  seduced  to  assent  to  his  opi» 
,  aion.    For  this  he  was  anathematized  by  Popc'Vigilius :  and  it  would  hare  been  well,  if  the 

Romish  Church  had  always  as  carefully  guarded  herself  against  the  contamination  of  pagan- 
ism. Siquii  dicit,  Cahtm^  et  SoUm^  et  Lunam^  et  Stelloi,  et  Jfwu  fU(t  wperCaloi  #iw/, 
mimaiat  e#  maimaks  tut  gwutUm  wtutt$,  JwUitma  iit. 
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BOOK  I.  matters  Were  asserted  of  the  Egyptiiu^  Otitis ;.  :mA  they  all atthe  bottotpjooeaot 
the  same  thing ;  they  meant  the  two  sucpes^iye  entraoces  of  the  ^eat  father^ 
in  his  two  successive  characters  of  Adam  and  Noali,  iotp  the  womb  of  the 
great  mother,  the  Grave  and  the  Ark.  Hewe  we  are  toldi,  that  the  ^rk  oi 
Osiris  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble  a  cow  in  i^cgrmi  and  sometimes  the 
crescent  which  the  Moon  exhibits  during  her  first  and  last  quarters.  The 
consecrated  living  cow,  denominated  Thebaf  was  herself  also  studipusly 
managed  so  as  to  display  the  same  appearance  of  the  Moon.  The  figure  oC 
a  crescent  was  artificially  impressed  upp^i  her  side;  and  her  horns,  themr 
selves  even  naturally  exhibiting  that  figiire,  were  filed  and  cut  and  potisbe^ 
so  that  they  might  present  it  to  the  beholder  with  t^e  greatest  pqssible.deg^ 
of  accuracy. 

Agreeably  to  the  same  astronomico-symbolical  speculation,  the  Mpon  was 
represented  by  the  ancient  mythologi3ts  sailing  in  a  ship :  and  that  very  .god* 
dess,  whose  peculiar  symbol  was  a  ship,,  who  issaid.  durji]Lg  the  period  of  the 
delpge  to  have  successively  assumed  the  fprms  of  a  ship  and  of  a  dovA  wbo 
is  described  as  being  born  fi*om  the  oQean,  and  whose  womb  is  declared  to 
have  once  been  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  Demon*godSj  is  yet  asserted 
tQ  be  sidereally  the  Moon.  So  again^  we  find  a  notion  prevalent^  that  the 
Moon  is  of  an  aqueous  nature,  that  she  was  bom  or  produced  out  of  the 
retiring  waters  of  the  deluge,  that  she  presides  over  navigation,  ^nd  that  she 
might  justly  bear  the  title  of  the  queen  of,  the  W(fvef^,  All  these  character- 
istics are  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  suppose,  that  the  Moon  is  only  intended 
so  far  as  she  is  the  type  of  the  Ark ;  but  they  are  any  thing  rather  thtfn  Intel* 
ligible,  if  we  imagine  the  literal  Moon  in  the  firmament  to  have  been  thus 
described  by  the  ancient  mythologists. 

We  are  not  however  to  forget,  that  the  great  mother,  whose  astronomical 
symbol  was  the  Moon,  was  the  Earth,  no  less  than  the  Ark :  hence  we  find, 
that  certain  characteristics  of  the  Earth  are  ascribed  to  the  Moon,  as  well  as 
those  by  which  the  Ark  b  specially  designated.  The  Moon,  though  she 
literally  rides  high  in  the  heavens,  is  yet  made  an  infernal  goddess.  As 
such,  she  is  sometimes  secreted  in  a  gloomy  grotto^  and  sometimes  placed  in 
the  central  cavity  of  the  Earth ;  where  she  presides  over  those  mighty  waters, 
which  support  the*  ship  of  the  infernal  ferrymw,  and  which  once  burst  forth 
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td^ov^r^h^hh  aii  ifopbtis  tdiit  of  giants  that  were  feigned  to  have  contended 
in  ai*ms  'witb  Ae  eight  pi4tnevaf  Demon-gods.  With  a  similar  allusion  to  her 
earthly  character,  thte  streams  of  the  deluge  itself,  which  retired  in  every 
direction  from  tfab  summit  of  the  Wkite  mountain  by  the  channels  of  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise,  are  said  to  haVe  burst  forth  in  the  first  instance  from  her 
hollow  womb.  Such  opinions  requii^e  little  comment :  when  the  astronomical 
hiefophants  chose  to  place  the  great  mother  in  the  sphere,  perhaps  they  could 
not  have  found  a  type  more  accurately  shadowing  out  her  double  character, 
than  that  which  analogy  itself  led  them  to  pitch  upon.  While  the  circle  of 
the  fbll  Motion  exhibits  the  form  of  the  sacred  mundane  circle:  the  beautiful 
crescent  of  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  presents  the  figure  of  a  t>oat,  and 
thus  aptly  represents  the  ship  of  Noah. 

That  this  idea  is  hot  purely  imaginary,  but  that  the  ancients  had  really 
obs^^ed  the  resemblance  between  t  boat  and  the  lunar  crescent,  is  manifest 
from  thfe  Shape  which  they  attributed  to  the  ark  of  Osiris,  Both  the  ark  in 
which  the  god  was  inclosed,  and  the  commemorative  ark  which  was  borne 
by  file  priests  In  liie  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  was  formed  like  tiie  kind  of 
sbip^,  which  the  Latins  called  B^&ra!  ^nd  the  GreAs  Amphipryfmtdis :  its 
figure,  in  short,  was  precisdy  that  of  the  modem  life^boat. '  It  might  how- 
ever have  been  supposed,  that  the  choice  of  such  a  form  was  purdy  acciden- 
tal, and  cbilsequentiy  that  it  had  no  intentiond  reference  to  the  lunar  crescent;: 
but  this  suppositiod  is  efiectually  prevented  by  the  express  declaration,  that 
the  jtrk  of  Osiris  was  Shaped  like  the 'Moon;  and  by  the  assertion,  that  he 
equally  entered  into  a  luniform  ark^  into  &  hdfer  whose  horns  represented  the 
lunar  crescent  and  into  the  Moon  herself.  Hence  it  is  evident,  if  we  strip  off 
the  disguise  of  a  mystic  astronomical  jaf gon,  that  the  entrance  of  the  god  into 
the  Moon  means  only  his  Entrance  into  a  boat  shaped  like  the  Moon,  and  that 
tile  form  of  a  crescent  was  g^ven'  to  the  boat  because  the  hierophants  had 
observed  tlie  general  resemblance  bet^v^n  a  boat  and  the  lunar  crescent. 

4.  Havihg  thus  dbposed  of  the  two  gteat  lundnaries  in  particular,  the  astro^ 
nomicid  mythologbts  next  directed  their  attention  to  the  solar  system  in  ge- 
neral.   * 

They  observed,  according  to  the  imperfect  degree  of  science  then  possessed, 

'  See  Plate  III.  Fig.  I. 


CHAF.  I. 
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^kt  dMe  twre  seVei^  ptani^,  oveo  whith  tte^Skin  appeared  to  preside  m  a 
Myrereigfi  and  modeifitDn '  The  ^niiaiber  coincided  too  exactiy  with  their 
diluvian  speculations  to  be  overlooked:  for  it  answered  minutely  to  tliat  of 
the  seren  hdly  pemona,.  who'  were  preserved  ih  an  ark  with  the  great  father^ 
and  who  constituted  with  him.  at  their  head  the  ^ght  primeral  Demoi^gods 
of  Egrpt*  S«ch  being  the  case,  as  the  hienq^antB  had  before  Ukened  the 
Earth  to  a  9hip>  because  the  character  of  their  great  mpther  was  of  a  ouiced 
stature,  and  because  the  antedihivian  world  Mke  the  pos<|diluvian  commenced 
from  an  ogdoad ;  so  they  now  apfdiedtbe  very  same  compairiaon  astronomicallyi 
It  is^  a  most  curious  cireumstanoe,  though  perfectly  acooitUng  with  thatsys^ 
tem  whidi  sou^t  insepaiaUy  ta  blend'  together  Sabionism  and  Demonc^atry^ 
that  the  ancient  mythologists  considered  the  whole  frame  of  the  heafens  in 
the  light  of  an  ewrmons  ship«  In^  it  they  placed  the  Sun,  as  the  ibuntain  of 
light  and  heat;  and  assigned  to  Um,  as  the  acknowledged  tcdestial  repi^esen-* 
tative  of  the  great  &tber,  the  office  of  pilot  JBat  he  wasiiK>t  a  sditary  ma-r 
riiier  in^  the  huge  skip  of  Hm  heavens :  seven  pfcmetary  sailors,  who  were 
lii^etiiren  and  who  resembiedcach  other  by  partakii^  of  a  common  nature^' 
w«re  his  eternal  compaBoons*  With  these  be  perfimns  his  iiever-ending  voy- 
age: and  thus  from  year  to  year  exbibitB  b>  the  eyes  of  mortals  the  fortuned 
of  their  dOtfviaa  aacettors.    ^ 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  tfaKrastronoiiucal  refinement  is  in*  a  considerable  degree 
buflt  on  aiiextensioBof  the  ideaafixed  to  iketeimflfortdi  llieArk  was  a  World 
in  miniature:  the  Earth  is  a  greater  World:  but  the  Universe  is  tiie  greatest^ 
atid  tbereifore  the  only  proper,  Woiid  Hence  they  are  manifestly  analogical 
to  eaieh  odier:  and  hence  a  sort  of  nvystic  inttrcommunion  was  thought  to 
subsist  between  dKsu  Tliis  eminently  appears  in  die  circumstaince  of  both 
the  Earth  and  the  Universe  being  compared  io  a  ship;  but  it  is  not  the  only 
eircumatance,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  the  same  notion  may  be  detected^ 
The  inclosure  of  the  Ark  was  called  the  circle  rf  the  World:  the  name  of  the 
goddess,  to  whom  that  circle  waa  sacred,  literally  denotes  the  World:  and 
tiie  circle  its^f  was  sometimea  remarkably  denominated  the  Ark  or  Si^  of 
the  World.    Yet  the  circle  represented  not  only  the  inclosure  of  the  Ark  and 

*  They  made  up  the  number  of  the  then  known  planets  to  seTen^  by  including  the  Moon. 
See Macrok  in somn*  Scip. lib. u  «•(#  p •  ^ik 
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Ae  rii^  exhibited  hy  tbe  sensible  terrene  korizon;  it  a)so  synlx^aed  that 
cirde  in  tbe  heavens,  io  which  the  Sim  revolves  during  his  apparent  progress 
through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 

5.  Aft  for  the  Stars,  tbe  only  use,  which  the  hierophants  could  conveniently 
make  of  tfiem  in  tbe  furtherance  of  their  systenii  was  to  arrange  them  into  con- 
stellatioBB,  and  to  ascribe  to  each  groupe  an  imaginary  form  and  character 
which  might  b^  suit  their  puvpose.  And  this  was  the  precise  course,  which 
they  followed*  The  tales  of  pagan  mythology  have  been  transferred  to  the 
sphere :  and  the  whde  face  of  heaven  has  been  disguised  by  the  forms  of  men 
and  women,  beasts  and  birds,  monsters  and  reptiles.  Yet  these  were  not 
without  their  signification :  as  tbe  heavens  in  general  were  compared  to  a  vast 
ship  manned  by  eight  sidereal  mariners;  so,  without  pretending  to  decypher 
0dery  catasterism,  we  may  at  least  venture  to  say^  that  the  Stars,  in  various 
dtfferent  modes,  have  been  employed  to  relate  the  history  of  the  deluge. 

Since  tbatawfial  history  is  thus  written  in  the  sphere,  and  since  each  Star 
was  thought  to  be  animated  by  an  intelHgafice  whose  mortal  body  had  once 
lived  upon  eartib,  we  nay  oeadily  perceive  whence  all  die  follies  of  judicial 
astrology  have  originated.  Because  the  events  of  the  deluge  were  commemo^ 
ratisoeiy  inscribed  om.  tbe  heavens,  it  was  supposed  that  every  passing  event 
might  UteraUjf  and  prcpheticaify  be  traced  either  in  the  constellations  or  in  the 
conjunctions  of  ttie  planets  r  and^  because  the  Stars  were  believed  to  be  ani- 
inated  by  the  souls  of  the  Dmnoi^gods,  it  was  conducted,  that  Hiese  spectr- 
lators  of  the  heavens,  as  they  "have  been  called  by  an  ancient  Pheniciah 
mythdogist,  still  overlooked  and  influenced  the  affairs  of  men. '  Such  pagan 
absurdities  continued  to  prevail  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity : 
and,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  race  of  star-gazing  impostors,  fed  by  the 
silly  credulity  of  ttie  vulgar,  is  not  altogether  extinct.  * 

'  That  the  souls  of  the  heio^ods  were  thought  hy  the  Egyptians  to  have  inigrated  into  the 
stars,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Plutarch.  Tas  h  ^u^ficf  ev  ovgavw  P^diJ/ireiv  aorga,  Pluu  de 
kid.  et  Osir.  p.  354. 

*  Astronomy,  thus  blended  with  hero-worAip,  certaiirfy  originated  at  Babylon ;  agreeably 
to  the  very  just  remark  of  Herodotus,  that  tbe  Egyptiaus  received  it  from  the  Babylonians. 
Heipd.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  IO9.  This  was  the  primeval  centre,  whence,  with  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem.of  theology,  it  waa  canied  to  att  parts  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Baiili  has  ob- 
served, that  several  ancient  nations,  tncbatdie  CkaMeant,  the  Egyptians,,  tbe  Indians,  and 
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BOOK  I.  5  Such  and  so  intloaate  bring  the  ithftifa^  Sabtehism  and  Dethonolatry, 
whatever  property  belonged  only  to  the  latter  iras  transferred  with  most  curi- 
ous systematical  regularity  to  the  former. 

The  great  father  was  esteemed  an  hermaphrodite';  and'  the  great  mother 
was,  in  lilce  manner,  thought  to  partake  of  both  sexes:  consequerltly,  in  tbis 
respect,  their  diameters  intimately  blended  together;  and  each  became,  in 
some  sort,  the  same  as  the  other.  From  the  two  great  parents  the  kjtea 
was  extended  to  their  celestial  representatives.  The  Sun  was  reckoned  some- 
times male,  and  sometimes  female:  and  there  was  a  god  Moon,  no  less  than 
a  goddess  Moon.  Helius  and  Lunns  were  equally  the  great  ftttber ;  for  we 
are  assured,  that  the  very  masculine  deity,  who  was  venerated  in  tfie  Sun,  Vas 
yet  the  same  as  the  lunar  god :  and  Helia  and  Luha  were  equally  Ae  great 
mother ;  though  the  character  of  the  solar  goddess  occurs  much  less  frequently, 
than  that  of  the  lunar  goddess.  The  only  dffferen<^,  in  sh6rt,  between  thekn 
was  this :  each  equally  represented  the  same  compound  character;  but4n  the 
hermaphroditic  Sun  we  behold  the  great  fiither  presiding  over  the  great  mo^ 
ther,  while  in  the  hermaphroditic  Moon  we  behold  the  great  mother  support^ 
ing  the  great  father. 

Agreeably  to  this  mixed  and  united  character  of  each,  and  still  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  attributes  of  those  earthly  personages  whom  they  repare- 
sented,  the  Sun  was  feigned  to  have  mysteriously  triplicated  himself,  and  tiio 
Moon  was  also  thought  to  have  branched  out  into  thn^  fdrms  ornatures.  So 
likewise  the  Sun  was  supposed  to  have  been  bom  out  of  a  rocky  cavern :  and 
a  sacred  grotto  was  deemed  the  most  appropriate  temple  for  the  worship  of 
the  Moon.  A  similar  correspondence  may  be  bbi^erved  in  almost  every  other 
particular.  The  Sun  and  the  Moon  were  peculkriy  venerated  on  the  tops 
of  mountains  and  of  pyraftiidal  bnildings  constrdcted  in  imitattof^  ^  moim* 
tains :  because  every  such  sacred  mountain  and  pyramidal  edifice  was  deemed 
a  copy,  as  we  are  unequivocally  assuml,  of  the  primeval  arkite  mount  of  Pi^ 

the  Chinese,  though  seated  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other»  possessed  astronomical  formulae 
common  to  them  all.  These  were  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition  from  some  general  course : 
for  they  used  them,  as  our  workmen  use  certain  mechanical  or  geometrical  rules,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  originally  constructed.  See  Hales's  Chrouol. 
vol.  i.  p.  144.  Our  present  sphere  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  BabylonimiSi 
Indians,  and  Egyptians,  from  whom  no  doubt  the  Greeks  received  it. 
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radiiie»  that  leivourite  atx>de  of  tbe  gr«at fi^tber  md  tt^  great  motl^iQr.  The  Sun  ^^^^*  ** 
and  the  Moon,  str|mg^  as  it  may  at  fii^t  appear,  were  thought  to  be  infernal 
deities :  because  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  were  reckoned  deities, 
of  Hades.  The  Sun  and. the  ^oon  were  each  supposed,  to  be  iymished  with 
a  gate  or  door ;  through,  which^.  and  lil^wi^  through  the  similar,  doors  of  the 
planets,  transougrating  souls  were  £^igped  to  be  born  during  their  sidcireal 
progress  towards  perfection :  because  there  was  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  Ark,^ 
tfarou^  which  the  Noetic  family  were  bom  into  a  new  state  of  exi^itence ; 
and  because  every  sacred  cavipm  had  a  door,  by.passinjt  through  which  aspi- 
rants were  believed,  to  procure  the  benefits  of  a  rpysterious  r^j^neration. 

On  the  same  principle,  we  ipay  account  for  another  curious  opinion  en- 
tei^ned  respecting  all  the  cetestiajl  luminaries.    They  were  equally  thought 
to  have  sprung  out  of  the  chaotic  fluid,  in  which  the  earth  floated  (as  it  were) 
both  at  the  t^uaie  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge :  they  were  supposed  to  be 
intelligent  animals  produced  out  of  unintelligent  animals :  and  they  were  said 
to  have  beea  all  formed  alike  in  the  shape  of  an  egg.    The  notion  doubtless 
ongunated  from  the  circumstance  of  an  egg  being  employed  to  symbolize  botb 
the  World  and  the  Arkt     By  the  mystic  theocrasia,  so  familiar  to  the  ancient 
mj^bologista,  each  luminary,  taken  sepai:ately,  represented  the  primeval  her- 
maphrodic  deity,  who  united  in  his  own  person  the  blended  characters  of  the. 
great  father  and  the  great  mother :  hence,  each  was  bom  out  of  the  aqueoua 
fluid ;  each,  from  non*intelligence^  became  endowed  with  intelligence ;  and 
each  had  attributed  to  it  the  form  of  that  egg,  out  of  which  the  principal 
Demon-god  md  the  three  kings  into  whoiae  persons  he  multiplied  himself 
wei^  feij^ned  to  have  been  bom  by  a  certain  ineffable  genemtion.     In  exact 
acQordaoce  with  this  speculation,  the  hieropbants  invented  a  curious  legmd, 
wlHch  describes  the  Dioscori  or  Cabiri  a^  produced  firom  a  wonderful  egg 
that  fell  out  of  the  Moon.    Now  the  Cabiri  were  evidently  the  great  fether 
and  his  femily ;  and  the  eg^  out  of  whkb  they  were  horn,  was  the  acknow^ 
ledged  symbol  of  the  great  mother :  yet  the  Moon,  for  reasons  which  can 
now  be  scarcely  misunderstood,  is  immediately  connected  with  that  egg. 
Thus  exact  throughout  is  the  correspondence  between  Sabianism  and  De* 
monolatry :  each  answers  to  each  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  parts  of 
a  severed  indenture^ 
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>^<  '*  III.  The  union  of  Sabianism  and  Demonolatry  engendered  Materialism  .^ 
but  it  was  a  Mafeerialbm  of  such  a  nature  as  feithfulFy  to  preserve  the  linea- 
raents  of  its  parents. 

1.  When  all  things  were  supposed  to  be  produced  irom  the  conjunction 
of  the  great  father  and  tlie  great  modier,  and  when  these  were  elevated  to 
the  Sun  and  Moon  or  were  thought  in  their  different  emanations  to  animate 
the  starry  host  of  heaven ;  it  was  an  easy  step  to  adopt  the  opinion^  that 
the  various  parts  of  creation  were  but  so  many  members  or  (as  they 
were  sometimes  called)  forms  of  the  universal  compound  hermaphro(fitic 
deity.  All  nature  was  produced  fiom  him,  and  returned  to  him :  all  na« 
ture  was  his  body :  and  his  pervading  Spirit  was  the  Soul  of  the  Worid. 
Yet  the  name,  which  was  given  to  this  soul^  seems  not  obscurely  to  point 
out  the  character  chiefly  intended  by  it 

The  import  of  the  Greek  Nous  and  of  die  Sanscrit  Menu  is  precisely  the 
same :  each  denotes  Mind  or  Intelligence;  and  to  the  latter  of  ttiem  tbe 
Latin  Mens  is  evidently  very  nearly  allied ;  or,  to  speak  more  properlyi 
Mens  BjadMenUy  perhaps  also  our  English  Mind^  are  fundamentally  one 
and  the  san!ie  word.'  Yet  I  strongly  suspect,  that  the  idea  of  Intelligence^ 
which  all  these  terms  equally  convey,  is  but  a  secondary  and  acquired 
sense.  The  question  will  still  recur,  why  Intelligence  has  been  called  Nous 
or  Menu  or  Mens  or  Mind.  The  names  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
equally  borrowed,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  name  of  that  primeval  per- 
sonage ;  who,  reappearing  (as  it  was  supposed  agreeably  to  the  transmigra-* 
tory  system)  at  the  commencement  of  the  postdiluvian  worid,  was  esteemed^ 
in  his  character  of  the  great  father,  the  animating  Soul  of  tiiat  World  his 
body.  Nous  and  Menu^  so  ftur  as  their  original  derivation  is  concerned, 
are  both  probably  mere  variations  of  the  name  of  Noah:  the  former  ex^ 
pressing  that  name  simply;  the  latter  giving  it,  according  to  its  oriental 
pronunciation  Nuh,  with  the  Sanscrit  Men  which  denotes  Intelligent  pre- 
fixed to  it.*  But,  however  this  may  be  (and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  litdc  mo- 
ment, whether  the  conjecture  be  well  or  ill  founded),  both  the  Nous  of  the 

*  See  Sir  W.  Jones's  Pceface  ta  the  Instit.  of  ftleoii.  p^  10. 

*  Jones's  Pref.  to  Instit,  of  Meuu.  p.  x,  Asiat.  Res,  voU  u  p«t99» 
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QreAi  philoic^[ih«rs  and  the  Mem$  of  the  Hiodoof,  thoij^  the  import  of  ^"^'*  '* 
each  be  sunilaiiy  Mind  or  Intelligence,  and  though  in  the  material  system 
each  be  the  Soul  of  the  Wwld,  are  alike,  in  point  of  personality^  Ae  great 
&tber :  for.Menu*Satyavrata  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the 
deluge;  and  Nous  himself, . together  with  three  younger  Noes  into  whom 
he  was  thou^t  to  have  triplicatedi  himself,  was  bom  from  the  mysterious 
.  praneval^g. 

2.  The  writings  of  the  old  mythologists  strongly  nmintain  the  doctrine^ 
which  identifies  both  the  great  father  and  the  great  motiier,  or  those  two 
persons  blended  into  one  compound  hermaphroditic  character,  with  the 
whole  material  creation. 

That  primitive  double  god  was  esteemed  one,  and  yet  all  things.  From 
his  productive  womb  was  born  the  Universe :  at  the  end  of  each  successive 
world,  every  thing  is  swallowed  up  or  absorbed  by  him  :  and,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  new  world,  every  thing  is  bom  again  from  him  ;  for  to 
destroy  is  still  only  preparative  to  creating  afresh.  Agreeably  to  these  no- 
tions, every  part  of  the  visible  creation  was  esteemed  a  member  or  form  of 
the  great  hermaphroditio  parent :  all  thinjp  were  coteprehended  within  him- 
self and  his  stupendous  body  was  composed  of  all  things. 
.  Such  was  the  idea,  which  produced  the  curious  definition  of  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Egyptians,  that  occurs  in  tlie  writings  of  Hermes  Trismegistus : 
God  is  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  every  where^  but  whose  circumference  can 
no  where  be  found.  The  circle,  or  ring^  or  egg,  or  globe,  was  a  symbol  of 
the  World,  under  whatever  modification  it  was  viewed ;  whether  as  the 
Ark  or  Microcosm,  as  the  Earth  or  Me^osm>  as  the  Universe  or  Me* 
^tocosm.  In  its  largest  s^nificatton,  it  was  deemed,  and  perhaps  ac- 
tually is,  boundless  :  yet,  in  the  material  system,  it  was  esteemed  the  body 
of  that  great  father ;  who  was  himself  bora  from  an  egg,  who  was  thoii^t 
mysteriously  to  have  triplicated  himself,  and  whose  soul  was  reckoned  the 
animating  principle  ci  the  whole. 

An  idea,  the  same  in  substance,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  Hindoo 
pUlosophers.  At  the  earnest  request  of  Arjun,  the  primeval  fimbro,  who 
triplicated  his  substance  into  the  tliree  chief  Demon-gods  of  India,  or  (in 
plain  English)  who  begot  three  sons,  disclosed  to  him  hb  celestial  form, 
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^^'^  I-  beamiog  with  glory  a  thousand  times  more  vivid  than  the  light  xd  the  me^ 
ridian  Sun.  The  son  of  Pandu  then  beheldy  within  the  body  of  the  deity ^^ 
standing  together,  the  whole  Unifoerse  divided  forth  into  its  tfosi  variety. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  wonder,  and  every  hair  wasraised^on  end.  He 
bowed  down  his  head  before  the  god.  Here  the  universe  is  placed  within  the 
womb  of  the  great  hermaphrodite ;  from  which  at  the  begimung  of  every 
world  it  was  produced,  and  to  which  at  the  end  of  every  world  it  re* 
turned. 

Just  the  same  notion  prevailed  among  the  hierophants  of  Greece.  All 
things,  we  are  toid»  were  framed  within  the  body  of  Jupiter :  the  bright 
expanse  of  the  ethereal  heavens,  the  solid  earth,  the  vast  ocean^  the  central 
realms  of  Tartarus,  every  fowing  stream,  every  god  and  goddess,  every 
*  thing  that  is,  and  every  thing  that  shall  be  ;  euich  of  these  equally  proceeded 
from  him,  for  all  were  produced  together  within  his  capacious  womb.  Ju* 
piter  was  alike  the  beginmng  and  the  ending,  the  head  and  the  middle  : 
Jupiter  was  at  once  a  male  and  an  immortal  nymph.  Earth,  hemen,  air,  fir Ci 
the  sea,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  were  each  equally  and  seoerally  Jufnter.  The 
whole  Universe  constituted  one  body;  the  body  of  that  king,  from  whom 
originated  all  things :  and  within  that  body  every  elemental  principle  ali/^ 
revohed;for  all  things  were  contained  within  the  vast  womb  of  the  god. 
Heaven  was  his  head:  the  bright  beams  of  the  stars  were  his  radiant  locks. ^ 
the  east  and  the  west,  those  sacred  roads  of  the  immortals,  were  his  tauri^ 
form  horns:  the  sun  and  tJie  moon  were  his  eyes :  the  grosser  atmosphere 
was  his  back,  his  breast,  and  his  shoulders,  expanding  into  two  wings  with 
which  hefies  over  the  face  of  universal  nature :  the  allproductive  earth 
was  his  sacred  womb :  the  circling  ocean  was  his  belt :  the  roots  of  the 
earth  and  the  nether  regions  of  Tartarus  were  his  feet:  Ids  body,  th^ 
universe,  was  radiant^  immoveable,  eternal:  and  the  pure  ether  was  his 
intellectual  soul,  the  mighty  Nous,  by  which  he  pervades,  animates,  pre^ 
serves,  and  governs,  all  things*  This  homed  universal  Jupitar  is  declared 
to  be  the  same  deity  as  Pan ;  the  same  also  as  Dionusus»  Pluto,  Serapis, 
and  Osiris :  accordingly,  we  find  the  god  Pan  described  in  a  manner  al^ 
most  exactly  siaiilar.  The  ancient  poet,  who  1ms  left  i»  upon  record  the 
preceding  mytholo^cal  character  pf  Jupiter,  celebrates  Pan,  as  being  the 
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»k4ie  (f  the  wdrU,  and  as  nntifig  in  his  own  person  all  the  elements  of  ^■^-  '• 
nature.  Heaven,  earthy  sea,  and  fire,  are  ail  but  members  of  the  god.  He 
is  the  universal  father,  the  lord  of  the  world,  the  productive  source  of  every 
thing.  Thfough  his  wisAmi  imperishable  nature  undergoes  a  perpetual 
change^  and  by  his  tnergy  the  generations  of  men,  throughout  the  bound- 
leis  world,  follow  each  other  in  endless  succession. 
'  Exdctly  sfimildr  is  the-  dmracter  of  fhe  Egyptian  Serapisi  as  exhibited  iii 
an  ordde  said  to  have  beent  detiva'ed  by  himself  to  the  Cyprian  Prince  Ni- 
cocreon.  The  celestial  xoorld is  my  head:  the  sed  is  my  womb:  the  earth 
st^jpSes  to  me  the  place  cf  feet :  the  pure  ether  fumislies  me  with  ears: 
and  the  bright  lustre  of  the  sun  is  my  eye.  Such  also  in  effect  b  Isis ; 
for  tiiat  goddess,  viewed  in  her  character  of  an  hermaphrodite,  identifier 
herself  with  the  great  two^fold  father.  She  is  invocated  as  bemg  one  and 
aU  things  :  and  she  is  described  as  saying,  lam  whatever  has  been,  is,  or 
shall  be ;  and  no  one  among  mortals  has  ever  taken  of  my  veil :  I  am  nature, 
the  mother  of  all  things,  the  mistress  of  the  elements,  the  beginning  of  ages ^ 
the  sovereign  of  the  godSj  the  queen  of  depart&l  spirits. 
'  Thus,  when  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  were  blended  together 
into  one  ctnracter,  the  compound  deity  thus  produced  was^  in  the  material 
system,  the  Univ^^  animated  by  what  vr^s  called  the  Soul  of  the  World  i 
#hen  they  were  viewed  as  two  distinct  characters,  the  former  became  the 
fructifying  principle,  the  latter  the  matrix  of  nature  which  was  rendered 
fruitftil ;  aiid  this  idea  was  variously  expressed.  Sometimes  it  was  mind 
acting  upon  matter;  sometimes  it  was  the  sun  impregnating  the  general 
firame  of  nature ;  and  sometimes  it  was  the  mighty  paternal  ether  descend- 
ing to  embrace  his  consort  the  ^arth. 

S.  The  great  father  and  the  great  mother  being  now  identified  with  tlie 
Universe,  as  they  had  before  been  astronomically  translated  to  the  orbs  of 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  every  idea  which  Sabianism  had  borrowed  fixnn 
Demonolatry,  was  yet  further  extended  to  Materialism. 

Wherever  the  hierophant  turned  his  eyes,  or  whenever  he  pursued  hb 
favourite  speculatbns,  the  notion  of  death  succeeded  1by  a  revival  or  a  new- 
birth;  of  disappearance  succeeded  hy  reappearance,  of  sepulture  succeeded 
by  resurrection,  of  destruction  succeeded  by  reproduction,  perpetually  pre- 
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sented  itself  to  his  mind  in  an  almost  endless  variety.  Each  animal  revived 
in  its  offspring :  each  seed  died,  was  buried,  and  rose  a|^,  in  the  form  of 
a  new  plant :  Each  day,  after  dying  into  the  gloom  of  night,  returned  to 
life  in  the  succeeding  day :  each  year  expired  only  to  live  afresh  in  the  new 
yean  Every  winter,  the  whole  vegetable  creation  appeared  to  sink  into  the 
torpidity  of  death :  every  spring,  it^  seemed  to  burst  forth  into  fresh  life. 
Even^  the  great  globe  itself,  as  well  as  all  that  inhabit  it ;  even  the  yet 
greater  Universe,  in  all  its  parts;  was  thought  to  follow  theigeneral  uia^' 
logy  of  nature.  Matter  itself  indeed  was  eternal :  but,  at  certain  immense 
3tated  periods,  the  world,  which  was  formed  out  of  it,  was  resolved  into 
its  original  chaos ;  and^  after  the  allotted  time  of  repose  subsequent  to  de- 
struction, started  afresh  from  its  deathlike  condition  of  ruin  and  desolation 
into  new  life  and  beauty  and  action.  Thus  accurately  did  the  regeneration  Of 
the  great  father  in  his  mundane  character  m  general,  and  in  every  modifica* 
tion  of  that  character  in  particular,  correspond  with  bis  regeneration  firom 
the  Ark  in  his  proper  human  character. 

But  that  ancient  personage  was  not  only  thought  to  have  been  myster- 
iously bom  again  from  the  dead ;  he  was  likewise  feigned  to  have  triplicated 
his  substance  into  three  younger  and  subordinate  deities,  who  might  yet  be 
ultimately  resolved  into  the  unity  of  their  parent  Hence,  when  in  the  ma- 
terial system  he  was  identified  with  the  Universe  which  was  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  his  prolific  womb,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  decorum  and  concinnity  of  hb  character,  to  discover  or  invent 
some  corresponding  triplication  in  the  Universe.  From  this  source  origi- 
nated the  various  material  triads  of  the  Gentiles :  for,  whether  they  addicted 
themselves  to  Demonolatry,  to  Sabianism,  or  to  gross  Materialism,  we  still 
invariably  find  the  same  propensity  to  the  triple  divisicm,  which  was  esteem- 
ed so  peculiarly  dear  to  the  god  whom  they  worshipped.  Pursuant  to  such 
a  speculation,  the  unity  of  the  whole  world,  that  supposed  body  of  the 
great  father,  was  divided  into  what  were  called  three  worlds,  though  the 
three  were  nevertheless  fundamentally  but  one  Universe.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  triad  of  Materialism.  Sometimes  the  three  conditions  of  light,  heat> 
and  fire,  excited  the  fanatical  veneration  of  the  misguided  idolater :  some- 
times he  bowed  down  to  the  subtle  ether^  the  grosser  atmospheric  air^  and 
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the  all-productive  earth :  sometimes  he  worshipped  the  sun,  the  airi  and  the 
thunder :  and  sometimes  he  devoutly  adored  tiie  elements  of  earth,  fire,  and 
waEter ;  applying  to  these  the  names  of  that  identical  triple  divinity^  who, 
in  one  or  other  of  his  persons,  was  bom  from  the  symbolical  egg^  reposed 
in  a  death^like  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  that  in- 
tervene}^ between  each  two  succeeding  worlds,  floated  in  the  calyx  of  the 
mysterious  lotos  on  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  de^p,  or  sailed  securely  in  a 
.divine  ship  the  form  of  the  great  mother  over  the  waters  of  the  general  de^ 
lugp. 

There  was  yet  another  characteristic  of  the  chief  Demon-god,  which  was 
not  to  be  overlooked.  The  ancients  well  knew,  that  his  family  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  both  worlds  consisted  of  eight  persons.  In  the  astronomical 
system  they  had  contrived  to  man  the  vast  ship  of  the  sphere  with  eight  ce- 
lestial mariners :  they  had  now  to  devise  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  ma- 
terial system.  .  Nor  .were  they  here  very  anxious  to  attend  to  the  strict  na- 
tural propriety  of  things:  they  had  already  procured  the  number  three; 
and,  at  all  hazards,  these  determined  analogical  speculadsts  were  resolved 
to  elicit  the  number  eight  from  the  reluctant  frame  of  the  unbending  Uni- 
verse- 

"  Accordingly,  they  tell  us,  that  the  great  father,  who  once  floated  in  a 
ship  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  deluge,  and  who,  together  witli  the  vessel  which 
carried  him,  was  transformed  into  a  dove  while  the  waters  were  retiring^ 
shone  forth  conspicuously  in  ei^  forms  on  the  summit  of  that  sacred  pa- 
radisiacal mountain  ;  where  the  ark,  in  which  eight  holy  persons  were  pre- 
served, rested  at  the  close  of  a  general  flood  that  destroyed  a  former  world. 
From  the  whole  connexion  of  this  legend,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  eight  forms  of  the  great  father  mean  the  eight  persons  who  were 
saved  in  the  Ark  ;  those  ei^t  persons,  whom  the  Egyptians  adored  as  their 
chief  gods,  and  whom  they  ^  depicted  sailing  together  in  a  ship  over  the 
ooean.  Yet,  when  that  same  great  father  is  nuiteriaUy  identified  with  tiie 
Universe,  his  eight  forms  are. then  expressly  pronounced  to  be  the  some- 
what heterogeneous  ogdoad  of  Water,  Fire,  Sacrifice,  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Ether,  Earth,  and  Air.  From  thb  combination  I  think  it  sufficiently  clear, 
that  eight  forms  w^re  not  ascribed  to  the  great  father  because  the  Universe 
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.  is  capable  of  a  natural  division  into  eig^t  parts  ;  but  that,  it  being  already 
knowa  that  the  great  lather  as  a  Demoo-god  had  precisely  eight  formi,  the 
Universe  was  arbitrarily  divided  by  the  numbet  tight  because  that  number 
was  requisite  to  complete  the  system.  The  propriety  of  such  A  ^remark  will 
ffirther  appear  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  saiide  enumeration  of  forms 
was  not  always  adhered  to,  though  the  exact  number  eight  was  duly  re* 
tained.  An  ogdoad  is  said  to  have  been  produced  from  the  womb  of  the 
hermaphroditic  Jupiter,  who  is  described  as  the  great  parent  identified  with 
the  Universe  :  but,  while  it  is  just  as  heterogeneous  in  point  of  composition 
as  the  last,  its  members  are  by  no  means  coincident,  though  the  sum  total  in 
both  cases  equally  produces  the  number  eight.  This  second  ogdoad  cOn-* 
sists  of  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  Air,  Night,  Day,  Metis,  and  Eros.  Here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  former  one^  the  members  are  plainly  accommo- 
dated to  the  number  :  the  number  is  not  chosen,  because  by  a  natural  ar- 
rangement the  members  exactly  amounted  to  ei^t ;  but  dght  members  iard 
arbitrarily  associated  together,  because  the  precise  number  eight  had  been 
previously  selected  and  the  sum  total  was  to  be  made  up  whether  con- 
gruously or  incongruously. 

As  the  great  demon-father,  when  materialized,  was  thus  multiplied  into 
eight  forms,  because  in  his  human  character  his  family  comprehended  just 
eight  persons :  so  the  great  mother,,  from  her  hermaphroditic  identifieatjon 
with  her  allegorical  consort,  was,  in  the  material  system,  likewise  said  to 
have  eight  forms.  These  eight  forms  therefore,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence^ were  the  very  sartae  as  the  eight  forms  of  her  consort :  and,  ac- 
cordingly, as,  in  the  Orphic  theology.  Fire,  Water,  Earth,  Air,  Night,  Day, 
Metis,  and  Eros,  are  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  both  nude  and  female;  so,  in 
the  Hindoo  theology,  Water,  Fire,  Sacrifice,  the  Sun,  the  Moon^  Ether, 
Earth,  and  Air,  arealike  and  equally  the  forms  of  Iswara  and  Isi,  the  Osi- 
ris and  Isis  of  Egypt  It  may  be  remarked,  that,  when  Iswara  and  Isi 
are  joined  tog^er  in  one  hermaphroditic  perscm^  who  \h&x  bears  the  name 
of  Arddha-Nari^  they  peHectly  answer  to  the  double  Jupiter/ 

4.  But  tlie  material  system  did  not  stop  with  representing  merely  tiie 

'See  Plate  IL  Fig.  8. 
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lectual  being,  who  sprang  from  the  golden  mundane  egg.  I  believe  them 
to  be  perfectly  right,  not  only  because  they  may  be  supposed  to  understand 
best  their  own  theology,  btit  because  such  an  exposition  fuUy  accords  with 
the  prevailing  notions  of  paganism.  The  person  here  called  Death  is 
doubtless  the  great  father  in  his  character  both  of  an  infenial  god  and  a 
destroyer.  Yet  he  destroys  only  to  regenerate  4  and  both  he  himself,  and 
the  world  which  is  his  body,  successively  die  and  are  bom  again  after  the 
lapse  of  certain  stated  periods. 

But  let  us  observe  the  actions  of  this  mysterious  being,  when  he  first  ap- 
pears upon  the  renovated  world  after  his  production  from  the  sacred  egg 
and  his  union  with  an  intelligent  soul.  Looking  round,  be  iow  nothing  but 
himself;  and  he  said  I  am  I:  therefore  his  natne  was  I;  and  thence,  even 
now,  when  called,  a  man  first  answers  It  is  I,  and  then  declares  any  other 
name  which  appertains  to  him.  He  felt  dread;  and  therefore  man  fears 
when  alone.  But  he  reflected.  Since  nothing  exists  besides  myself,  why 
should  I  fear?  Thus  his  terror  departed  from  him :  for  what  should  he 
dread,  since  fear  must  be  of  another  ?  He  felt  not  delight :  and  there- 
fore  man  delights  not,  when  alone.  He  wished  the  existence,  of  another: 
and  instantly  he  became  such  as  is  man  and  woman  in  mutual  embrace.  He 
caused  this  his  own  self  to  fall  in  twain  ;  and  thus  he  became  a  husband  and 
a  wife.  Therefore  was  this  body  so  separated  an  imperfect  moiety  of  him- 
self. The  blank  is  cowipleted  by  woman.  He  approached  hen  and  thence 
were  human  beings  produced.  She  reflected  doubtingly,  How  can  he,  having 
produced  me  from  himself,  incestuously  approach  me  ?  I  will  now  assume  a 
disguise.  She  became  a  cow ;  and  the  ot/ier  became  a  bull,  and  approached 
her:  and  the  issue  were  kine.  She  xoas  changed  into  a  mare;  and  he,  into 
a  stallion:  one  was  turned  into  a  female  ass;  and  the  other,  into  a  male 
ass.  Thus  did  he  again  approach  her ;  and  the  one-hoofed  kind  was  the 
(ffsprir^.  She  became  a  female  goat;  and  he,  a  male  one:  she  was  an 
ewe;  and  he,  a  ram.  Thus  he  approached  her ;  and  goats  and  sheep  were 
the  progeny.  In  this  manner  did  he  create  every  existing  pair  whatso^ 
ever,  even  to  the  ants  and  minutest ^  insect. 

,Tbe  person,  it  will  be  observed,  who  undergoes  such  a  series  of  trans- 
formations, is  that  regenerative  Death,  who,  having  destroyed  a  former 
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BOOK  I.  the  latter  was  transferred  to  tbe  former,  that  the  Metempsychosis  experienced 
its  first  corruption  by  an  adaptation  to  astroDomical  reveries :  as  souls  were 
then  thought  to  l>e  born,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  from  the  doors  of  tbe 
Sun  and  the  Moon;  so  they  were  feigned  to  pass  by  a  celestial  transmigratioa 
tlirough  the  spheres  of  the  different  planets,  until  at  length,  purified  frpm  all 
their  mortal  stains,  they  were  absorbed  in  the  divine  paternal  essence  from 
which  they  had  originally  emanated.  We  are  now  finally  brought  to  the 
Metempsychosis  of  Materialism :  for,  as  that  theory  closely  imitated  Demo- 
nolatry  in  its  speculations  concerning  a  great  father  and  a  great  mother, 
destruction  and  regeneration,  triads  and  ogdoads ;  90  it  likewise  copied  it  iji 
the  tenet  of  a  certain  transmigration  of  souls  through  the  different  parts  of 
material  nature. 

It  was  an  axiom  in  ancient  paganism  throughout  alt  its  branches,  that^ 
whatever  was  done  or  suffered  by  the  chief  Demon-god,  should  also  be  mys^ 
tically  done  and  suffered  by  the  arrant  in  his  progress  to  an  ideal  perfection. 
Hence,  since  the  various  elements  were  each  a  form  of  the  deity,  since  he 
lived  in  every  vegetable  and  had  tenanted  the  body  of  every  animal,  the  as<^ 
pirant  must  revolve  throi^h  a  similar  circle  of  perpetual  change,  ere  he  had 
attained  a  complete  likeness  to  the  god  whom  he  venerated.  The  whole  of 
the  curious  mythological  poem  of  Ovid  is  founded  upon  this  extravagant 
notion :  and  every  river  and  fountain,  every  tree  aiul  animal,  was  in  the  pagan 
creed  endowed  by  it  with  a  living  and  intelligeiit  spirit  Agreeably  to  such 
an  opinion,  the  transmigrating  soul,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
pollutbn  which  it  had  contracted  in  the  flesh,  was  thought  sometimes  to  flit 
into  the  subtle  element  of  air,  sometimes  to  be  plunged  into  the  vasty  deep^ 
sometimes  to  be  cast  ipto  a  blazing  fire,  sometimes  to  be  whirled  round  and 
round  in  Hades  or  the  central  cavity  of  the  earth,  sometimes  to  be  wedged 
fast  in  mmeral  substances,  sometimes  to  be  embodied  in  trees  or  low  shrubs 
or  gramineouB  v^tables,  and  sometimes  to  pass  through  a  long  succession 
of  birds  and  betets  and  reptiles.  Hence  we  find  it  asserted,  that  ailammaU 
md  vegetables,  by  reason  of  past  actions,  have  internal  comciencey  and  are 
sensible  <f pleasure  and  pain;  and  that  all  transmigrationsy  recorded  in  va- 
.cred  books,  from  the  state  of  the  duef  Denwn-god  himself  to  that  of  plants, 
hafpem  continual^  in  this  tremendous  world  of  beings,  a  world  alw4^  Umdis^ 
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to  rfJjttfj^l  Hence  ulso  we  find  a  fanatical  hieropbant,  whai  detailing  the  «"^«  ^ 
process  of  Ws  manifold  regeneration,  describe  his-  progress  through  various 
animals,  in  a  manner  exactly  resemblbg  the  progress  of  the  great  father  him* 
self  through  the  whole  besdal  creation  when  engaged  in  the^  work  of  renewing 
a  destroyed  world.  A  second  time  was  I  formed.  I  have  been  a  blue  sal- 
mon: Ihaoe  been  a  dog:  Ifutoe  been  a  stag:  I  have  been  a  roebuck  on  the 
mmmtain:  Ihavebeen  a  stockqf  a  tree:  I  have  bcjen  a  spade:  I  have  been 
an  axein  thehandi  I  have  been  a  pin  in  a  forceps  Jor  a  year  and  a  half:  I 
have  been  a  cocky  variegated  with  white,  upon  hens:  I  have  been  a  stallion 
9ponamare:  Ihavebeen  a  buck  of  a  yellow  hue,  in  the  act  of  feeding:  I 
have  been  a  grain  of  the  arkites,  which  vegetated  on  a  hill;  and  then  the 
reaper  placed  me  in  a  smoky  recess,  that  I  might  be  compelled  freely  to  yield 
my  corn,  when  subjected  to  tribulation.  I  was  received  by  a  hen  with  red 
fangs  and  a  divided  crest:  I  remained  nine  nights  an  infant  in  her  womb: 
I  have  been  Aedd, '  returning  to  my  former  state:  I  have  been  an  offering 
before  the  sovereign:^,  I  have  died:  I  have  revived:  and,  conspicuous  with  my 
voy^anch,  I  have  been  a  leader,  and  by  my  bounty  I  became  poor.  Again 
was  I  instructed  by  the  cherisher  with  red  fangs.  Of  what  she  gave  me, 
scarcely  cati  I  utter  the  great  praise  that  is  due. 

:  In  consequence  of  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  being  supposed  to 
have  assumed  the  forms  of  all  animals,  they  were  sometimes  expressly  called 
by  the  names  of  those  animals  which  were  now  become  their  3ymbols.  Thu^ 
we  find  them  severally  denominated,  according  to  their  sexual  difference,  a 
hull,  a  cow,  a  dragon,  a  cock,  a  hen,  a  bee,  or  a  dog.  And,  as  their  pries^ 
or  priestesses  assumed  upon  all  occasions  the  titles  of  the  deities  whom  they 
served  and  laboured  to  exhibit  in  their  own  persons  each  action  or  suffering 
which  was  attributed  to  them,  we  also  find,  that  the  ministers  were  desig* 
nated  by  the  names  of  those  animals,  through  which  both  their  gods  and 
tfiemselves  were  feigned  to  have  passed  by  a  mystic  transmigration.  Thus 
they  were  called,  similarly  allowing  for  sexual  difference,  horses,  mares,  bees, 
ravenSy  doves,  lions,  dogs,  and  szcine.    I  think  it  probable,  from  some  cir- 

'  A  name  of  Hades,  or  Death,  or  Menu,  or  the  great  iaiher,  who  presides  over  reciprocal 
destruetioD  and  renovatioiu 

*  One  of  the  eight  forms  of  the  great  hermaphroditic  parentis  said  to  be  Sacrifice. 
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Bo«x  f.  cumstances,  that,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  they  wore  grotesqm 
masks ;  by  means  of  which  they  actually  appeared,  like  the  sculptured  fomm 
of  some  of  tlfeir  gods,  to  be  human  beings  defoitned  by  bearii^  the  beads 
of  the  sacred  animals.  Such  was  the  wisdom  of  £gypt  and  oi  th^  childreD 
of  the  east!  Such  were  the  absurdities,  into  which  men  were  gradualfy  se*^ 
duced  when  they  forsook  the  Lord  their  God !  Peitiaps  no  one  cm  thoroughly 
appreciate  our  weight  of  obligation  to  the  Gospel  for  extricating  us  horn 
this  thick  darkness,  unless  he  has  been  kd  to  investigate  both  the  llieory  and 
the  practice  of  ancient  paganism. 

6.  Some  writers  of  note,  while  they  reasonably  enough  reject  the  opiaioa 
which  once  very  much  prevailed  that  the  heathens  actm^y  and  literally  wor* 
shipped  the  devil,  have  been  led,  perhaps  incautiously,  into  the  other  e»* 
treme.  From  some  remarkable  expressions,  which  have  been  used  by  gentile 
authors  in  various  countries,  and  which  in  their  legitimate  acceptation  can 
only  be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  Supreme  Being,  they  have  infen^^  that 
the  true  God  was  the  object  of  pagan,  no  less  than  of  Jewish  and  Christian^ 
veneration,  though  his  attributes  were  disguised  and  his  worship  was  debased 
by  much  vanity  and  superstition.  And  they  have  been  the  rather  led  to 
adopt  such  a  conjecture,  by  finding,  that  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
pagans,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  adored,  melting  insensibly  into  each 
other,  are  at  length  resolved  into  one  essence;  who  is  represented  as  being 
ibe  creator  of  the  worlds  and  who  is  grossly  though  not  unfitly  described  as 
imiting  in  himself  the  productive  energy  of  both  sexes.  Hence  those  r^  ^ 
narkable  expressions,  and  son>e  equally  remarkable  descriptions^  have  been 
brought  forward  as  highly  sublime  and  ab  indicating  the  just  conceptions 
which  the  pagan  sages  entertained  of  the  nature  of  God. '  And  this  has  beta 
done,  not  merely  by  the  adversaries  of  revelation,  but  by  men  of  high  respec- 

'  Thus  the  dctcnption  of  Arjon  beholding  the  whole  Uniyene  witJiiD  the  body  of  the  great 
god  of  the  Hindoos,  which  I  have  noticed  above,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  very  sublime  by 
a  writer  both  of  talent  and  good  religious  principle,  and  the  god  spoken  of  has  been  concluded 
1o  mean  the  true  God.  The  latter  position  I  do  ^t  believe :  and  the  propriety  of  the  ibrmer 
is  of  course  a  matter  of  taste.  It  majf  be  veiy  sublime  to  put  the  whole  mundane  system  into 
the  capacious  paunch  of  a  gigantic  deity:  but  I  must  confeaS|  that  ii  rather  excites  in  my 
own  mind  an  idea  bordering  on  the  ludictous* 
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taUlftjr  tod  attainments;  wba  are  theoiisdves  fully  convinced  boA  <^  ito     ^^a^** 
ttutlieQiicity  and  importance,  and  who  have  laboured  to  promote  its  cause. 

It  is  uudonhcedly  true,,  that  language  ifr  used  respecting  the  chief  object  of 
Ipttgan  worship,  which  in  strict,  propriety  can  only  be  employed  in  speaking^ 
of  the  true  God ;  and  it  is  h^hly  pi^obable,  that  such  phraseology,  which 
sometimei  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  scriptural  expressions,  ha* 
been  handed  down  from  a  period  prior  to  the  commencement  of  apostate 
idolatry,  even  from  the  days  of  Noah  himself^'  It  is  reasonable  also  to 
believe,  as  1  have  already  intimated^  that  the  more  thiukiiig  few  of  the  an* 
eient  heathens,  partly  £rom  tradition  not  wliolly  obliterated,  and  partly  frou^ 
attending  even  to  the  light  of  uatui*e,  might  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
tbere  must  be  some  intelligent-  spiritual  eternal  cause  ef  all  tbings,  himself 
uncaused  and  existing  anterior  to  the  production  of  every  created  being  and 
substance.  Such  a  belief  forces  itself  almost  irresistibly  upon  every  reflecting 
mind^  even  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  tlie  regularity  and  order  so  conspi^ 
cuousin  the  disposition  of  the  Universe;  though,  without  revelation,  the  unas* 
mted  inquirer  must  be  greatly  in  the  dark  respecting  the  true  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  that  awfijl  and  invisible  Being :  accordingly,  much  good  reasoning; 
on  the  necessity  of  a  first  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  writing&of  the  pagan  phi- 
lo^phers ;  such  writings,  for  instance,  as  the  fa^^ise  of  Tully  on  the  nature 
of  the  gods.  But  this,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  wholly  insufficient  to  establish^ 
tke  hypothesis-,  that  the  chief  deity  of  the  Gentiles  was  4ruly  and  properly. 
Jehovah,  acknowledged  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  though  dimly  viewed 
dNXKjgh  the  mist  of  polytheistic  absurdity.  The  mere  ascriptbn  of  certain.  , 
attributes  of  Jehovah  to  that  deity  will  not  prove  their  identity ;  nor  can  it 
set  aside  the  apostolic  declaration,  that  by  their  wisdom  the  heathens  knew: 

'  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  question.  It  n  addressed  by 
Bfahro,  whom  1  cannot  agne  with  Sir  W.  Joni-^  in  believhig  to  be  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
Brahma  one  of  his- three  emanations  or  sons.  Even  I  was  even  at  Jir$t^  not  any  other  thing  ; 
ihatf  which  exists  unperceived,  supreme :  afterward^  I  am  that  which  is  ;  and  he^  who  must  to* 
mmnf  dm  I.  Except  the  Jirst  eause,  'whatever  may  appear^  and  may  not  appear  in  the  mind, 
hnm  that  to  be  the  mind's  delusioUf  at  lights  a$  darkness.  As  tkt  great  elements  are  in  v^riovis 
heingSf  entering^  yet  nut  entering  <tbat  is,  pervading^  not  destroying)^  thus  am  I  in  them^  yet  not 
tft  them.  Even  thus  far  may  enquiry  be  made  by  hm^  who  seeks  to  know  the  principle  of  mind 
in  union  and  s^paratson^  vMch  musi  H  tpery  what  Mlw<g^  Bhsgayat  in  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  k 
p»)l45«  Svo.edit* 
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not  God,  and  that  to  all  intents^  and  purposes  they  were  no  better  than 
atheists. '  The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious.  When  a  mere  mortal 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  deity,  the  attributes  of  deity  were  of  course  as- 
cribed to  him :  for>  without  such  an  ascription^  the  concinnity  of  his  new  cha- 
racter could  not  have  been  preserved ;  it  being  plainly  impossible  to  worship 
a  man  as  a  god,  and  yet  give  him  no  one  characteristic  of  the  godliead.  The 
great  father  therefore  being  deified  by  the  blind  veneration  of  his  posterity, 
he  was  thenceforth  inevitably  addressed  and  spoken  of  in  corresponding  lan- 
guage: that  is  to  say,  the  very  expressions,  which  have  been  too  hastily 
thought  to  imply  a  worship  of  the  true  God,  were,  by  a  necessary  conser 
quence,  employed  in  describing  or  in  adoring  a  mere  deified  mortal.  Such 
deification  having  once  taken  place,  the  thing  could  not  possibly  have  been 
Qtfaerwise  than  it  is.  The  new  divinity  usurped  the  honours  of  Jehovah  i 
and,  what  properly  belong  only  to  the  latter,  were  blasphemously  ascribeipt 
to  the  former.  The  creature  was  worshipped  rather  than  the  Creator :  and, 
as  the  recollection  of  the  proper  nature  of  the  fictkious  deity  was  never  wholly 
lost,  while  the  adoration  of  the  true  God  was  discontinued,  a  system  bt 
gross  material  atheism  was  sometimes  the  result ;  and  the  apostasy  of  pa- 
ganism thus  received  its  final  consummation.  Cosmogonies  were  invented 
without  any  first  intelligent  cause,  and  a  succession  of  acknowledged  semi- 
Jiuman  Denoon-gods  ^vemed  that  world  from  which  the  real  t)emiurge  was 
excluded^  though  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  whence 
they  themselves  originated.  Such  impieties  peculiarly  marked  the  Hermetic 
or  Buddhic  theology :  yet  they  resulted  not  unnaturally  from  the  pagan  sys* 
^m,  compounded  as  it  was  of  Pemonolatry,  Sabianism,  and  Materialism^ 
and  substituting  as  it  did  the  worship  of  the  creature  for  that  of  the  Creatqr^ 
when  once  it  was  pushed  by  daring  men  to  its  furthest  extremity. 

7*  It  being  thus  shewn,  that  the  mere  ascription  of  divine  attributes,  even 
in  tei^ras  of  the  greatest  sublimity,  is  in  itself  no  proof  whatsoever  of  the 
^ultimate  identity  of  the  true  God  and  the  chief  deity  of  the  Gentiles ;  would 
we  know  what  person  is  really  meant  by  that  chief  deity,  we  must  inquire  intp 
the  hbtorical  facts  recorded  of  him,  not  weary  ourselves  with  abstract  rea- 
3onin^  which  will  leave  the  matter  just  as  undecided  as  they  found  it. 

■  1  Corinth,  i.  21.   Rpmf  i,  21—25,  i$.    Epbct.  ii.  12.  U 
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Now  we  leanii  that  all  the  divinities  of  Paganism  do  indeed  resolve  them-  ^^'*  ^ 
selveSi  first  into  a  god  and  goddess,  and  at  length  into  one  god  compounded 
of  those  two  and  distinguished  by  a  participation  of  both  sexes :  but  we  have 
little  reason  indeed  to  believe,  that  that  one  god  b  Jehovah,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  creation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  historical  character  of 
the  personage  in  question  is  briefly,  as  follows. 

Matter  being  eternal,  and  there  being  an  endless  succession  of  similar 
worlds  (tor  to  destroy  is  but  to  create  afresh  in  another  form) ;  he,  who 
appears  at  the  commencement  of  each  world,  and  who,  as  a  leipale,  pro* 
duces  from  his  fruitful  womb  every  thing  that  has  life,  is,  in  one  respect 
etermd  also :  for  it  is  not  a  new  character,  who  then  makes  his  appearance ; 
but  a  primeval  personage  merely  reappears  in  a  new  form,  who  had  already 
m>peared  ki  other  forms  at  the  beginning  of  every  renovated  world.  At  tfaa 
end  of  each  world,  when  its  organization  is  destroyed  and  when  it  is  resolved 
into  its  component  eternal  matter,  this  pejsonage  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death, 
during  the  space  of  a  year  (sometimes  called  a  year  of  the  godi),  floating 
aecurely  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  either  in  the  calix  of  the  Lotos^  or  oa 
a  leaf  of  the  betal  tree,  or  on  a  vast  serpent  coiled  up  in  an  oval  form  like 
a  boat,  or  in  a  huge  fish,  or  in  a  cow*,  or  in  the  womb  of  a  goddess  whose  ribs 
he  had  himself  fashioned,,  or  lastly  and  literally  in  a  wonderful  ship  which 
was  esteemed  a  type  of  the  Umverse.  After  he  has  duty  slept  the  appointed 
intermediate  space  between  two  successive  worlds,  and  when  the  time  has  ' 
aow  an  ived  for  the  creation  of  a  new  world  out  of  the  material  wreck  of  tho 
former  one,  be  then  awakes  from  his  deathlike  slumber ;  and,  as  he  had 
before  exchanged  the  season  of  energy  for  that  of  repose,  he  now  exchanges 
the  season  of  repose  for  that  of  energy.  At  thb  period,  though  he  is  de? 
dared  to  he  the  creator  of  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  born  out  ot  a  golden  • 
egg^  wiudi  had  been  tossed  about  by  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  surfece  of 
^  oceaa.  Thus  being  reproduced,  or  bom  again,,  or  restored  to  life,  or 
Awakened  ironi  sleep  (for  all  these  various  expressions  are  iudiflCerently  used 
Iq denote  the  same  thing);  he  begins,  as  he  had  before  begun,  with  causing 
a,  woman  to  be  bom  out  of  his  own  substance,  be  himself  having  previously 
assumed  the  form  of  a  man.  1  hen  he  triplicates  himclf,  and  thus  produces 
tbiee  younger  gods ;  as  he  had  akeady  similai  Ij  ti  i|jlicatcd  himself  at  the  conk- 
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•ooK  I.  inenccment  of  a  former  worlcL  Abook^  the  same  time,  be  and  bk  cooaort 
MiccessiTely  asscme  the  forms  of  all  aoKDols :  end,  as  ki  ^  human  shape thqr 
are  the  parents  of  mankind,  so  in  various  bestiai  shapes  they  become  the 
parents  of  the  whole  brute  creation.* 'li%6B  thee&d  of  this  wodd  arrifves, 
its  frame  is  dissolved  like  that  of  its  predecessor.  Nothing  is  properly  left 
but  the  great  father ;  for  his  three  emanations,  eadi  of  which  is  described  ai 
'  having  a  wife,  are  considered,  with  their  respective  consorts,  as  being  virtu- 
ally one  with  their  parent  Again  he  sleeps,  during  tlie  limited  period  xd 
a  y^ar,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean:  again  he  awakes  to  a  new  oKisttnee : 
again  he  is  bom  from  a  wonderful  golden  egg :  again  he  triplicates  him* 
self:-  again  he  creates  a  new  world  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  former  one:  and 
thus,  with  an  everlasting  interchange  of  destruction  and  reproductioq,  roUs 
on,  through  an  endless  succession  of  ages,  the  vast  wheel  of  the  material 
Universe.  •  .         . 

These  are  the  outlines  of  bis  eventful  history :  but  various  explanatory 
particulars  are  added  to  it,  which  throw  additional  li^t  on  the  character 
of  the  egg-bom  creator  of  the  world,  who  by  some  has  been  identified  with 
Jehovah  of  hosts. 

We  find  him  acknowledged  by  the  commentators  oa  the  sao^  books  tm 
foe  fiindamentally  the  same  character  as  one ;  who,  in  differeat  countries^ 
bears  the  cognate  titles  of  MenUf  McncSy  Manes,  Mtums,  Ifenwyd,  Mmh 
Mts,  Man^  and  Mmos :  for  the  production  of  the  wonaan  from  the  egg- 
bom  Viri^  or  Dottb  or  Brahma,  who  similarly  springs  from  an  ^g  and  wte 
fiimilariy  is  at  first  an  hermaphrodite,  is  allowed  to  be  no  other  than  the 
production  of  Satarupa  from  the  side  of  a  former  Menu ;  whence  it  wil 
follow,  that  Menu  must  be  the  sarne^  as  Viraj  or  Death  or  Brahma,  and 
consequently  the  same  as  that  creator  of  the  world  respecting  whom  tiiose 
remarkable  expressions  are  used  which  have  induced  Hie  supposition  that  be 
was  really  the  true  God.  Now  this  former  Menu  and  Ins  consort,  Ae  la- 
teral woman  that  was  produced  out  of  his  sid^  with  whom  a  world  anterior 
to  the  present  commenced,  are  said  to  have  borne  among  their  other  titkb 
the  names  of  Adima  and  Iva ;'  and^  in  the  persons  of  tiiieir  three  sons,  one  of 

'  Pronounced  £va,  according  to  the  Froick  mode  of  sounding  the  letter  J;  or  mther  EfH^ 
for  in  Sanscrit  the  final  short  A  is  quiescent  like  the  final  E  of  the  Frencb«^ 
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whom  (we  arc  toW)  slew  bis  unoffimding  brother  at  the  offering  up  of  a  re-    "^'  '♦ 
narkable  sacriiice,  the  three  periodtoal  emanatioDs  di  the  great   fiidier, 
which  regolariy  appear  at  the  b^imuag  of  every  w*orld^  became  incar* 
nate. 

But  there  was  another  youfignr  Menu,  with  whom  this  pcsent  woiid  coin- 
menced,  who  was  a  reappearance  of  the  former  Meau,  w1k>  bore  the  same 
name,  and  in  whose  triple  c^spring  the  three  emanations,  again  became  in- 
carnate. This  personage,  wlio  was  esteemed  tiie  same  as  Death  or  Hades 
or  the  god  of  obsequi^  or  the  ferryman  of  depi^rted  spirits,  was  directed  at 
the  close  of  a  prior  worid  to  build  an  ark.  He  obeyed  the  command :  at 
the  appointed  time,  that  prior  world  was  destroyed  by  a  flood :  but  he^ 
with  seven  holy  companions  and  a  requisite  number  of  animab  and  veget- 
aUe  seeds,  was  preserved  in  the  ark  to  repeople  and  stock  afresh  a  new 
world. 

Here,  from  the  acknowledged  identity  of  Menu  and  the  demiurgic  Viraj 
or  Death,  we  have  a  literal  explanation,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  of 
the  sleep  of  the  chief  deity  of  the  Gentiles,  during  the  year  which  inftervenes 
between  two  worlds,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean :  and  the  history  of  a 
former  Menu  at  the  commencement  of  a  former  world  is  scarcely  mora 
^oivocal  or  more  unintelligible.  Yet  to  tliis  person,  who  is  plainly  Adam 
fencifuUy  deemed  to  have  transmigrated  into  the  body  of  Noah,  the  Gen- 
tiles ascribed  the  creation  of  the  wodd,  decked  him  with  the  bonowed  at* 
tributes  of  the  true  God,  and  spoke  of  him  in  language  properly  applica- 
ble only  to  Jehovah.  But  the  great  deity  of  paganism^  whose  history  I  have 
thus  briefly  detailed  and  whose  character  must  be  determined  solely  by  his 
history,  is  dot  on  that  account  to  be  confounded  with  the  pure  and  holy 
spirit;  who  alwe  cxibU  unptrcmiced  and  supreme^  who  alone  can  daim 
the  title  of  lam  that  zokick  ii^  who ^one is  thejirst  dause,  and  who  atone 
ii  every  where  ciwty^. 

IV.  In  this  pre&tory  sketch  of  pagan  supei-stition  I  have  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  mythologies  of  different  uatians,  but  have  considered 
them  all  together  as  jointly  forming  a  single  well*compacted  and  regular  sys- 
tem :  I  am  perfectly  aware  however,  that  it  was  at  one  time  very  much  the 
humour  to  view  paganism  aa  a  tfaii]^  jaltogedier  capricious  and  irregular. 
Fag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  H 
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s«oE  u>  Bsch  nation  was  thou^  to  hare  its  own  ntnaland  its  own  set  of  cbid^ 
framed  independently  of  every  other  nation :  and|  if  any  coincidence  were 
occasionally  obsenred,  it  was  xleemed  the  effect  oi  pure  accidentt  not  of 
design.  In  short,  paganism  was  supposed  to  have  as  many  different  or^nsi 
as  there  were  nations  which  had  apostatized  £rom  the  truth.  Men  agreed 
only  in  equally  following  the  vagaries^  of  tiieir  wayward  imaginations  :  and 
tl^e  consequence  was»  that^  as  they  gradually  settled  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  an  almost  endless  variety  of  discordantand  unconnected  aystems 
was  struck  out.  Idolaters  indeed  would  generally  resemble  each  other  in 
wocshippiag  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars;  because,  when  they  de^ 
purted  from  the  knowledge  of  God,,  those  bright  bodies,  which  are  such 
mwifest  benefectors  to  the  earth,  would  first  engage  their  attention  and  ex^ 
cite  their  grateful  adoration.  They  would  f)ix)bably  also  agree  in  venerating 
the  departed  spirits  of  heroes,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  above  their 
firilows,  and  who. had  rendered  essential  service  to  their  country :  because 
this  superstitbn,  as  well  as  the  last|  would  be  obvious  and  natural  But 
here  the  r^emblauce  ceased :  each  nation  had  its  own  arbitrary  mode  ctf 
vocBhifv  each  natbn  had  its  own  peculiar  speculations.  They  agreed  in 
what  was  obuaus ;  they  disagreed  in  what  was  circumstantial.  But  original 
oorrespondetace  of  desi^  can  only  bepifoved  by  arbitrary  drcumstantiaif : 
and  a  coincidence  in  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  or  of  tlie  souls .  of 
departed  bene6u:tors  can  no  more  demonstrate,  that  the  theological  systems 
of  different  pagan  nations  had  all  one  common  origin ;  than  a  coincidence 
in  fishing,  and  hunting  and  dwellmg  in  hats,  and  pointing  weapons  with  the 
bones  or  teeth  of  animab,  and  filthy  and  petty  warfieu^  and  cruelty^  can 
demonstrate  two  antipodal  clans  of  barbarians  to  have  sprung  in  common 
fixmi  some  one  special  primitive  tribes  Hence,  when  the  classical  writers  b^ 
stowed,  as  was  their  ordinary  custom,  the  names  of  Jupit^  or  Bacchus  ot 
Mercury  on  the  gods  of  other  nations ;  it  does  not  iliew,  that  those  other 
nations  really  agreed  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  worshipping  Jupiter 
CMT  Bacchus  or  Mercury,  neither  does  it  prove,  that  they  closely  symbolized 
with  them  m  those  arbitrary  ctraimstasifndi. which  caq  alone  be  alk>wed  to 
eonstitnte  the  essence  of  a  regular  system:  it  merely  proves,  that  the  wri* 
tera  in  question,  observing  some  caenai  and  impei^ect  rosemblanoe  betweea 
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thbtf  own  Baeelnis  (for  imtanoe)  aod  a  god  df^ame  other  people ;  instanUy 
^ignated  that  god  by  the  oame  of  Bacchu9  mAioist  giving  themdelved  the 
trouble  to  m$kb  any  more  accurate  inqiMiies  into  the  mfttter/ 

L  I  have  stated  this  opinion  witli  all  the  force,  I  believe,  of  which  tt  is 
eapaUe ;  and  I  will  readilydlow,  that,  if  the  pfreiwises  were  vi^ll  founded, 
the  conclusion  would  be  inevitable :  that  h  to  say,  if  the  theolo^cal  syrtem* 
^f  the  various  pagan  nations  resembled  each  other  only  id  what  was  oWunm 
vA  Mtarerly  while  they  totalfy  differed  from  each  other  in  what  was  arii* 
irary  and  ctrcunutantial  and  artificial^  we  migln  be  perfectly  sure  that 
thi^  did  not  originate  from  any  common  source,  but  on  the  contrary  that 
they  were  invented  severally  by  each  people  after  their  settlement  in  their 
own  particular  country.  The  very  reverse  however  of  this  will  be  found  to 
^  the  case.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  so  ignorant  of  their  own 
system,  as  to  imagine  tliat  a  trifling  resemblance  was  sufficient  to  establish 
an  absolute  identity  of  godhead.  They  knew  the  arbitrary  pecuHarities  of 
their  own  religious  creed ;  and  they  found  tiiose  self-same  peculiarities  in 
the  creeds  of  other  nations :  hence,  thou^  the  deities  might  bear  dliler^nt 
names,  they  reasonably  inferred  that  they  were  fundamentally  one  charac- 
ter* 

The  &ctis^  that  the  various  thecdogical  systems  of  the  Gentiles  agree,  not 
only  in  what  is  okoious  and  natural^  but  in  what  is  arbitrary  and  circumstan" 
tiai  There  is  such  a  singular  and  minute  and  regular  accordance  between 
them,  both  in  fanc^ul  speculations^  and  in  artificial  observances^  that  no  per- 
son, who  takes  the  pains  of  thoroughly  investigating  Ae  subject,  can  avoid 
being  fully  persuaded,  that  they  must  all  have  sprung  from  some  conimon  ori-^ 
gin.  Differences  there  doubtless  are  to  a  certain  extent :  but,  even  putting 
other  causes  out  of  the  question,  they  are  no  more  than  what  might  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated  from  the  now  ancient  division  of  mankind  into  distinct 
Mid  often  widely  separated  nations.  As  the  old  Teutonic  language  may  be 
deariy  traced  througli  all  its  dialectic  variations  of  German,  English,  Swedish, 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Icelandic  ;  while  no  union  of  subjects  under  the 
same  crown,  no  long-continued  intercourse  of  fellow-citizens,  has  been  able 

•  See  Bp.  Warburton's  Div.  leg.  book  iv,  icct.  5.  p.  237t  23S.  and  note  in  loc.  p.  429—431. 
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to  effect  the  least  resemblance  between  that  *  primeval  tongue  and  any  modi- 
fication of  the  Celtic;  so  a  regularly  <ligested  systrai  of  apostatic  idolatoy 
may  be  just  as  distinctly  traced  du-oug^  the  n^rthologfes  of  all  the  pAgan  na- 
tions ;  while  no  such  uniireniid  arbitrary  reseonblance  could  posstt)ly  have 
been  produced,  had  each  people  independently  arranged  its  own  creed  m 
the  land  of  its  settlement  or  colonization.  It  is  excellently  remained  by  Mr. 
Wilford,  that  one  and  the  same  code  both  of  theology  and  of  ikbuloui^ 
histKMry  has  been  received  through  a  range  or  belt  about  forty  degrees  broads 
aeroM  the  old  continent^  in  a  eouth-east  and  northwest  directum^  from  the 
emtern  shores  ^the  Malaya  peninsula  to  the  western  extremity  rf  thi 
British  isles;  that^  through  this  vnmense  range^  the  same  original  re f^ous 
notions  re'^appear  in  "carious places,  under  various  modijicationsy  as  m^ht  he 
esBfiected;  and  that  there  is ^  not  a  greater  difference  hHween  the  tenets  and 
'warship  ^  the  Hindoos  and  the  Greeks,  than  exists  between  those  of  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Geneva.^  Immense  as  such  a  territorial  range  may 
be^  the  preceding  observatioci  is  yet  too  limited.  It  applies  with  eqiud  {nro- 
priety  to  tbe  whole  habiti^e  globe :  for  the  arbitrary  rites  and  opinions  of 
every  pagan  nation  bear  so  dose  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  that  such  a 
coincidence  can  only  have  been  produced  by  their  having  all  had  a  common 
ori^^  Barbarism  itsdf  has  not  been  able  to  efface  the  strong  prhneval  im* 
pression.  Vestiges  of  the  ancient  general  system  may  be  traced  in  the  re^ 
cently  discovered  islands  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  :  and,  when  the  Ame- 
rican world  was  first  opened  to  the  hardy  adventurers  of  Europe,  its  ioha* 
bibints  firom  north  to  sou&  venerated,  with  kindred  ceremonies  and  kindred 
notions,  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  Hindoatani  of  Greece  and  Italy,  of  Phe* 
nicia  and  Britain. 

S.  Now,  since  this  remarkable  agreement  in  arbitrary  drcumstantiats 
could  never  have  been  produced  if  each  mythological  system  had  been  inde-^ 
pendently  framed  by  each  people  subsequent  to  their  territorial  setdement  as 
a  nation^  we  may  thence  safely  conclude,  that  each  system  could  not  have 
bera  thus  framed  by  each  people  in  the  land  which  they  coloniaed.  The 
Qommon  arbitrary  opinions  and  observances^  which  alike  prevail  in  every 

'  Aslat  R«8.  ToL  viii.  p.  364,  ^&^ 
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purt  of  tihe  gk^  must  have  had  a  cooomon  origin :  and  each  nationd  sys- 
tem, however  some  minor  differenceH  m^i^bt  distinguish  it  from  other  na- 
tional systems,  must  have  been  equally  a  shoot  from  a  primeval  system  so 
vigorous  as  to  extend  its  ramifications  to  all  countries  of  the  habitable 
workL  « 

•  If  then  every  system  of  pagan  theology  had  a  common  origin,  whieh  is 
proved  by  an  agreement  in  arHtrary  circumstantials,  sneh  a  fact,  so  for  as  P 
am  able  to  judge,  can  cmly  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways  3 
either  MnaiwnSy  after  their  ifeitlementf  agre&i  by  mutual  consent  to  aki^the 
reHghus  <iode  stmck  out  by  sotneane  fitaiwi  in  particular;  or  all  nationsi  ^!/^^ 
their  settlement^  were  conquered  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  some  powerful 
and  rwmg  tribe^  and  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  adopt  the  mythology 
lOf  that  tribes  m  lastly  all  nations^  while  yet  in  embryo^  and  during  thm 
ages  of  the  infancy  of  society  which  immediately  foUsfw^  the  deluge^  ^^ero 
assembled  together  in  one  community^  previous  to  their  separation  and  die* 
psrsion  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  that  ^ate  ^  primitice  anim 
Agreed  in  the  adoption  of  a  system,  whkh,  when  (fterwaards  binoksH  iMsf 
tribes  the  germs  qfjuture  nations,  they  ofually  carried  Mf A  them  int6 
what&oer  region  they  might  at  any  subsequent  time  be  induced  to  colonize. 
I  know  not  -any  fourth  mode,  by  which  we  can  account  for  the  CBrcamstenee 
in  question. 

(I.)  The  first  of  tiiese  opinions  has  had  its  decided  advocates ;  who  have 
endeavoured  to  support  it  wiih  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  though  they 
have  been  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  the  people,  whdm  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  suppdsed  to  hietve  imitated  with  so  much  sarvilil^. 

Some  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  Egypt ;  others,  of  Phenicia.  Otbeni 
again  have  imagined,  that  the  idolatry  of  at  least  the  nations,  which  bordered 
upon  the  Ismd  of  Canaan  or  were  seiated  at  but  a  small  distance  firom  it^ 
wa9  all  borrowed  pervertedly  from  the  Israelites.  A  lively  French  wrtter 
^ves  tha  honour  of  the  invention  to  a  very  ancient  nation ;  which^  fiur  prior 
to  any  authentic  records  that  tt^e  possess,  tenanted,  in  the  better  days  of  tiio' 
world,  the  warm  and  delightful  regions  of  the  Arctic  circle  and  the  north 
pole.  At  present,  India  seems  to  be  the  reigning  favourite :  yet  Egypt  can 
still  boast  some  detenpined  advocates,  who  indignantly  behold  the  almost 
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^  s»crite90Ui  uttempt  to  j^Idck  her  meient  hMoun;  from  the  brow  of  the  y^ 
uomW  viatroD ;  and  it  is  sUll  a  matter  of  litigation,  whether  .the  Hindoo 
theology  be  Egypliao,  or  the  Egyptian  theology  Hindoo. 
.  On  the  dums  of  these  various  rival  systems^  which  havo  all  emanated 
from  a  common  fundamental  hypothesis,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  decide  with 
VDpartiRlity :  yet,  whftie?er  the  decision  is  made/a  stBi  harder  task  remains 
U>  he  acoompliibed;  we  must  then  proceed  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
firewPsliiiQe^  that  all  nations  upon  the  ftice  of  t^  earthy  whether 
aeatfd  m  Europe  or  in  Asia  or  in  Africa  or  in  America,  should  have  been 
content  ta  borrow,  with  rare  umnimity,  the  rdi^ona  system  of  one  sin^a 

(?.)  The  second  liMwy,  mingled  in  a  degree  with  the  first,  has  been 
adopted  and  managed  wil^  wondeHul  ingenuity  and  learning  by  the  late 
Ten^^Me  analyst  of  ancient  mythology. 

He  supposes^  that^  at  a  certain  appointed  period  alter  the  deluge^  all 
a»an]0nd>  aeoofdii^  to  their  nations  and  their  families,  qidetly  retired  tn 
iMr  d^atined  settlements^  with  the  exception  of  one  contunkacious  tribe 
and  an  iqdeft^  nmmber  of  t^rbi|lent  iqpirits  from  th^  other  tribes  who 
ranged  themialvos  under  a  common  standard  of  opposition  to  the  divine 
ynrposes*  'JThi^  m?inbws  of  this  pow«pfUl  tribe,  thus  augmented  by  an  he« 
terogeneous  association  of  kindred  souls,  were  the  builders  of  Babel  and 
tbe  original  inventors  of  the  primeval  mytholog^c  system.  Dispersed  mi* 
WCQ^QusIy  from  tb^  s^t  of  their  projected  empire,  they  penetrated,  in 
aroped  bodies,  tq  almost  «very  quarter  of  the  ^obe.  Their  superiority  in 
arts  and  arms  over  th?  rest  of  mankind  rendered  them  uniformly  victdrioua 
i|^  thek  enterprxsfs.  Wherever  they  prcvmled,  they  either  compelled  or 
persuaded  the  ooaqufred  to  adopt  their  fevQurito  mode  of  worship  and  their 
p^uliar  systems  of  opinions,  They  were  alike  successful  in  bending  the 
ttindSi  and  m  subduing  the  bodies,  of  man :  and,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
ages,  the  whole  world  in  a  manner,  forsaking  the  pure  religion  of  the  rights 
^ons  Noalfi  wondered  to  find  itself  become  altogether  Cuthite« 

This  hypothesiSi  though  recommended  i>y  all  that  talents  of  the  first  rate 
<]0«)d  advance  in  its  ^vour,  bears,  even  on  the  first  glancOi  the  aemblanw 
q(  «A  ingonioMs  mythological  rpvance* 
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Ailot%tng  for  a  momeDt  that  the  cluklren  of  Cueh  and  a  few  associate  ^^''  ^* 
adventui*era  were  alone  C(»demed  in  the  rebelliotis  apostasy  of  Babels  wa 
find  it  difficult  to  coDceivfe,  how  a  single  tribe/ and- that  too  blDkan  mM 
9tiaaU  fragments  by  an  eminent  display  of  divine  vengeance,  could  manage 
to  subdue  and  convert  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  had  previomty  r^Mtred 
in  a.  prosperous  and  ord^y  manner  to  th^  appointed  setdemeubs.  It  it 
doubtless  true,  that  a  comparatively  small  body  of  nfien,  rej^larly  orgeliitsed 
tad  well  disciplined,  are  generally  found  sufficient  both  to  conquer,  and  M 
retaio  in  subjection,  much  greater  numbers  than  themselves  when  sci^lered 
over  the  fiiee  of  a  country  and  pursuing  the  ordinary  oceupalions  of  eivit 
fife :  but  still  there  must  be  ^ome  proportion  between  the  assailants  afitd  tfie 
assailed,  otherwise  no  superiority  of  military  tactics  codld  ccmpiiilsite  for 
an  iimn^asurable  disiproportion  of  numbers.  But  even  such*  a  staitemeni  as 
this  allows  lar  more  tfian  can  fairly  be  conceded.  The  sidgto  tribe  Of  the 
Gotbites^  according  to  the  hypothesb  of  Mr.  Bryant,  waS'  not  OAly  bfokeh 
into  a  variety  of  small  fhigments ;  but  each  fragment  muM  have  taft  BBknt^ 
tfiorougbly  dispirited  with  a  recent  awM  jtidgm^  and  totiMdOus  of  the 
weaknoM  necessarily  produced  by  an  entire  disunion  and  dkorganiisaliori  c€ 
the  cdlected  force  by  which  it  had  been  hoped  to  acquire  unifersal  doo^ 
mon.  Under  t^se  deprtssding  circumstances,  it  i^  hard  «(y  b^iere,  tba% 
Reading  tb^iuelves  in  all  directions^  they  siiotrld  venture  in  sasall  troop* 
to  attack  regularly  settled  cornmunitied,  comparatively  Miall  them^ehti9  aft 
yet,  I  allow,  hot  still  very  fisu*  ^ceedteg  io  numbers  each  fragment  of  Catb- 
ite  a^saalanCs :  communities^  moreover,  whose  sfNrtts  in  the  hour  of  danger 
would  of  course  bcr  raised  by  the  v^  event  which  would  sit  heavy  on  the 
soute  of  thdr  enemies ;  for  the  miraculous  ine^rposition  at  Babel  waa  not  a 
ttimg  done  in  a  comer,  n^Cher  could  k  possibly  be  eoneealed  frooitiie 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  natioasi  Diftcult  then  as  it  k  to  believe  a 
geofral  attack,  made  by  ^  scattered  members  e^  a  sin^e  tribe  mder  s«dl  ^ 
disfaeartc^ng  circumsttaces ;  it  is^  obviously  stiB  more  diAccill  to  briiet^ 
that  this  daring  attach  should  be  Hililbrmly  crowned  with  success*  Grant- 
ing ev^ry  dlmgthat  can  be  desired  to  the  chivriMus  iMfrepidily  o£tbe  Cuthu 
iteSi  and  a  braver  race  of  men  never  exit^ted  than  they  Itave  isbewn  theoH 
4ettes  CO  be  in  all  a^ ;  stiH  no  cout^ige  can  vanquish*  wha«  are  Uale.lesi 
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than  absolute  impossibilities.  That  every  nation  sliould  fall  beneath  their 
always  vi^orioug  arms ;  tliat  none  should  be  found  brave  emNi^  to  ofifer 
any  e^Eectoal  resittanee  to  the  pit>gress  of  disjoined  handibls  of  stragglers, 
liMihliiif  under  a  recent  sense  of  divine  indignation,  and  precipitately 
flying  in  all  directipns  from  the  scane  of  their  signal  humiliation  :  is  a  phe- 
aommon  so  noexaa^ilad  in  history,  and  gives  one  such  a  tborou^ly  con* 
temptiUn  idea  of  the  manhood  of  all  the  other  descendants  of  Noah,  that 
ttOthiDg  short  of  evideooe  the  most  incontrovertibte  can  eflfect  the  belief  of 
it  Bnt  the  mort  diftonlt  acbievemeot  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished* 
It  has  ever  been  fimnd  far  more  easy  to  cenqoer  men's  bodite,  than  to  sub- 
jttgste  their  minds.  When  the  hardy  Cutlntes  have  in  each  region  attacked 
«m}  variqnished  those  tribes,  which  quietly  retired  to  the  fixed  places  of  their 
jpcttlamml,  and  which,  having  no  hand  in  the  apostasy  of  Babel,  may  be 
^Mrewmed  to  have  cairiad  witfe  them  the  unadulterated  religion  in  the  prac- 
tice of  which  their  gp-eat  ancestor  lived  and  died ;  they  have  next  to  com« 
mmee  the  aiduoia  task  of  proselytism.  The  difficulties,  which  they  would 
Jhave  to  eacounler  in  their  spiritual  mission,  would  partly  arise  from  die 
jmolid  dislibft  wttdb  the  ooBquersd  mnrt  inevitaUy  feel  towards  thdr  ruth- 
less and  unpraivdMi  assattants,  partly  frnm  that  uneontroulable  humour  in 
man  which  always  makes  him  reMst  whatever  b  forced  upon  him  by  the 
Strang  arm  of  capridnus  tyranny,  and  partiy  ftom  the  sentiments  which 
jAese  Intheito  uocorrupled  wordbippers  of  God  must  have  Mt  towards  the 
new  rsUgpon  nowfrnt  reoommsnded  to  them  by  their  insolent  and  oppressive 
victoo.  I  vriU  Qot  dwdtt  upon  the  abstract  hwror,  which  they  might  be 
«Qppaied  to  feel  at  a  broad  proposition  of  open  apostasy,  however  veiled  in 
Abe  gwrb  of  pretended  wisdom ;  both  because  UBhappUy  in  all  ages  men 
teveJftsenbnt  tooprone  to  depart  from  the  truth,  and  because  the  apostasy 
IP  qgestwnpniit  plainly  haw  had  a  bepnnii^  at  some  time:  but  I  certainly 
think,  that  no  pmod  couU  lutvebasn  fonnd  mwe  inausincious  for  the  pro- 
mutflrtitm  of  idolatry^  than  that  whieb  the  Cutfaites  are  represented  as  hav* 
lag  cboseau  They  themselves  must  have  been  not  only  Imted  as  wanton 
i^pesMTSy  hot  they  mosthMe  been  abhorred  as  impious  apostates  labour* 
mg  nndar  the  manifest  wra|h  of  the  incensed  Deity.  And  yet,  great  in 
ideq^enee  as  in  mns»  they  penwada  thoss^  whom  they  had  already  roost 
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deeply  bjcired>  Ux  adopt  the  theolq^ical  sjstan,  which  faaci  called  down  tiie  ^^*^*  '* 
divine  vengeance  upon  themsdves,  and  which  mtsstt  have  been  known  to 
their  prosdytes  to  have  tjtuw  called  it  do^m.  We  do  not  meet  idthoccar* 
rences  like  this  in  history  ^  «tiU  less  do  we  meet  with  a  general  aggkxnera-^ 
tion  of  such  occurrences*  Theie  have  been  instances^  in  which  barbaraas 
Tictors  adc^pted  the  veligion  of  a  vanquished  people  mone  pdished  dnm 
tiiemselves :  but  rarely  incteedhas  the  introduction  of  a  new  thecdogy  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  demon  of  war  and  deaolaticm.  The  progress  of  Met 
hanniedisni  migbt  indeed  be  adduced  as  a  staking  jexceptian  to  iwfaat  has 
generally  happened :  iKit  these  are  many  things  that  will  account  for  dus 
circumstance,  which  we  vainly  seek  for  in  the  supposed  progress  of  the 
Cuthic  superstition*  While  men  had  £Eur  departed  fimm  the  pure  futii  4if  the 
gospel,  and  wore  therefore  prepared  for  a  yet  forlher  depacture,  the  preva^ 
lence  of  Christianity  and  the  diversion  of  the  Jews  had  traded  gseatly 
duroug^a  large  tract  of  tountoy  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Paganism.  Of 
tiiese  propitious  >evenls  Mohainmed  attfolly  availed  htmsd^  and  fobcicated 
har  imppstnre  accordingly.  He  pvooktmed  open  war  against  the  now  laa-^ 
guis]yng«aaae  of  iddairy :  iNSt,  profeaii^  a  hig^  pevenenee  iMith  for  Moeei 
and  for  Cfariflt,  he  declared  himself  sent  not  ao  nwch  to  dertroy  as  to  eom^ 
plefee.  He  was  the  last  4nd  greabBst  'Of  the  prophiGta :  he  was  the  divino 
Paradete  especially  {^mnised  1^  the  son  of  Mary.  He  cidied  upon  the 
worslnpper$  of  the  one  God  .to  attend  to  his  final  oMmnuflication  to  erring 
man:  and  his  Whole :SysMin>  chie%  bormwed  as  it  Is  from  the  garUed  Law 
and  Grosp^,  may  well  4)e  esteemed,  not^  much  a  no^l  and  unbeai)d«of 
phenomenon,  as  a  feeedtly  eaoogitated  Christian  heresy.  Thb  very  i^pel* 
ktton  has  aeoordingly^  been  ^i^loyed  to  designate  its  character :  and,  as 
Gnosticism  and  Arianism  had  each  liad  their  day,  so  Mohammedism  oeily 
occHpied  the  minds  (if  men  teady  pnepai^dto  veoeiyeit  Hence  it  most 
flooridhedin  the  speipuktive  eastern  empire;  while,  inlheoveslem  ^Uvisiori 
of  the  Roman  world,  recently  occupied  by  the  lunletb^red  warriors  of '  Aci 
ftorth,  it  made  littile  pro^'ess,  and  took  no  permanent  foot  £ven  in  the 
ea£lt  it  was  not  uniformly  sucoessfel.  The  Greek  chnrcb  still  lives  to  pre- 
testagainst  it,  still 'lives  }n  hope  of  liberation  from  its^vanny :  and,  out  of 
fte  limits  of  the  .iioman  empire,  tium^  it  estid^Ushed  atself  m  Persia,  it 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  !•  I 
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BOOK  I.  }^g3  never  been  able  wholly  to  eradicate  Magianwu ;  while  the  stubborn 
theology  of  the  inflexible  Hindoos  has  hitherto  bid  defiance  to  every  prose* 
lyting  attempt  whether  Mohanunedan  or  Christian.  Their  bodies  have  in- 
deed been  subdued  by  the  votaries  both  of  the  Koran  and  of  the  Gospel : 
but  their  minds^  I  speak  of  them  as  a  nation,  have  ever  been  found  invin- 
cible. Yet  are  the  Cuthic  warrim^,  under  every  disadvantage  that  can 
well  be  imagined,  supposed  to  have  been  alike  successfiil  in  the  labour  of 
subjugation  and  in  the  more  arduous  work  of  conversion. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  is  built  wholly  upon  the  concession,  that  the 
children  of  Cush  with  some  perturbed  spirits  from  the  other  Noetic  tribes 
were  alone  concerned  in  the  apostasy  of  Babel ;  while  the  rest  of  mankind, 
previous  to  the  building  of  the  tower,  had  quietly  retired  to  their  appointed 
settlements  :  but  it  still  remains  to  be  examined,  whether  such  a  theory  will 
accord  with  the  scriptural  account  of  those  early  transactions,  as  under- 
stood in  its  most  plain  and  obvious  acceptation^  I  must  confess,  that,  al« 
though  I  had  once  assented,  not  indeed  with  perfect  satisfaction,  to  the  by* 
pothesis  of  Mr.  ftryant,  a  more  attentive  consideration  .of  the  subject  hajs 
led  me  to  a  thorough  conviotion  that  it  is  untenable :  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  no  warrant  fw  believing,  that  the  children  of  Cush  and  the  accidental 
adherents  to  their  party  were  the  sok  agents  at  Babel,  and  that  they  were 
dispersed  from  thence  over  the  fitce  of  the  earth  mbsequcnt  to  an  orderly 
settiement  of  the  other  descendants  of  Noah ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Mo- 
saical  account  plainly  intimates,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  the  building  of 
the  tower  was  a  joint  attempt  of  all  mankind,  and  therefore  that  there  was 
but  one  dispersion  and  settlement  of  the  Noetic  tribes  subsequent  to  the 
deluge  which  commenced  from  the  land  of  Shinar  in  consequence  of  some 
preternatural  manifestation  of  divine  wraUu 

(S.)  Thb  brings  me  to  the  third  opinion,  by  which  we  may  account  for 
the  remarkable  uniformity  that  subsists  in  the  various  systems  of  pagan  my- 
thology. Even  independent  of  other  considerations,  it  certainly  has  a  great 
advantage  above  the  former  two  in  point  of  abstract  probability;  We  have 
seen  the  dijfficul^  of  believing,  either  that  all  nations  after  their  settlement 
became  the  servile  imitators  of  some  one  single  people,  or  that  they  were  all 
conquered  and  converted  by  the  unassisted  power  and  eloquence  of  a  sa%le 
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sea^Mred  atid  disjointed  tribe.     But  no  such  difficulty  occurs  in  admitting  the    ^'^'* 
third  opinion :  the  adoption  of  it  renders  every  thing  easy,  natural,  and 
probable.    The  theory  may  be  briefly  stated  in  the  following  manner. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  before  the  rapidly  progressive 
increase  of  mankind  had  rendered  their  separation  etiher  necessary  or  de^ 
sireable,  the  rudiments  of  aU  future  nations  would  be  assembled  together  in 
one  region  and  would  jointly  form  one  moderately  large  community.  Such 
a  community,  during  the  lives  of  the  first  patriardis,  would  be  greatly  in^ 
fluenced  by  tiiem  both  in  religion  and  polity :  but,  when  they  were  removed 
from  this  earthly  scene,  and  when  no  one  by  mere  succession  could  hope  to 
obtain  an  equal  degree  of  autiiority  over  the  daily  increasing  multitude,  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  teach  us,  that  ambition  would  soon 
begin  to  a^tate  the  breast  of  some  aspiring  individual  whose  conscious  ta- 
lents raised  him  above  the  level  of  his  political  equids.  Weaker  minds  have 
ever  been  found  to  bend  before  the  commanding  powers  of  those  strong  minds 
whidi  seem  bom  for  empire. 

Such  an  indmdual,  as  I  have  supposed,  in  order  to  fiirthfr  his  project^ 
would  naturally ^r^^  communicate  it  to  his  immediate  brethren  and  relatives. 
Prudence  would  however  teach  him  to  suppress  all  intimation  of  his  own 
private  views.  Th^  ambition  of  the  tribesmen  would  be  generally  stimu- 
lated by  the  prospect  of  their  common  aggrandisement 

The  unbn  of  a  powerfol  family,  and  the  steady  cooperation  of  its  mem- 
bers on  all  public  occasions,  would  soon  insensibly  give  them  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  their  disjointed  associates ;  who  were  held  together  by  no  parti- 
cular band,  who  were  led  by  no  regular  plan  to  act  in  concert,  and  who  had 
no  suspicion  of  the  domination  which  was  about  to  be  established  over  them. 
Every  hour  the  various  branches  of  that  aspiring  family  would  be  more  closely 
linked  together,  both  by  a  sense  of  interest,  and  by  the  love  of  newly*»tasted 
empire :  while  the  animating  soul,  who,  with  popular  manners  and  with  a 
shew  of  nnobfarusive  humility,  was  the  main-spring  of  each  movement,  would 
daily  acquire  fresh  influence  over  the  whole  community,  and  would  daily  be 
folt  hf  the  members  of  his  own  tribe  to  be  more  and  more  necessary  to  their 
projects  of  self-advancement 

As  fnaokind  oonlimied  to  increase,  varions  laws  woukl  from  time  to  time  b<i 
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found  necessary,  fint  laws  cannot  be  enforced  without  aothoHly :  add  airiho- 
rity,  however  it  may  weigh  with  the  better  disposed  who  acknow  ledgft  the  be* 
nefits  of  an  equal  legislation,  is  held  in  little  reverence  l^  die  profligate  and  the 
turbulent,  unless  it  be  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  eficient  power*  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  first  magistrates  would  inentably  beappointod  out 
of  that  active  paramount  tribe,  which  had  now  for  sosae  years  been  in  thia 
habit  of  taking  the  lead  on  all  public  occasions :  and  these  antgiatrates,  tbua 
invested  with  authcuity,  would  soon  speciously  point  out  the  necessity  of  their 
being  provided  with  a  force  sufficient  to  enstare  the  due  executioa  of  tfaeoif 
sentences.  But  who  could  be  deemed  more  proper  persons  than  tbemsfslves^ 
to  select  fit  coadjutc»s?  Thesuperiority  of  thdr mental  eadowmeata,  natural^ 
produced  by  habits  of  business,  woukl  give  them  a  d^ree  of  influence,  which 
few  would  be  either  able  or  willing  to  oppose.  As  they  had  insensibly  occupied 
the  magistracy,  they  would  also  nominate  thie.  inferior  i^etiiiKsrs,  and  officers 
of  justice.  These,  it  is  ahnost  superfluous  to  observe,  would  be  a{^nted 
out  of  their  own  tribe ;  both  because  they  could  best  depeud  upon  the  sjbsady 
cooperation  of.  their  immediate  brethren,  and  because  such  m  arrangement 
would  most  effiectually  further  their  plam  of  empire. 

The  first  H^eapoos  iken  would  be  torged  tor  a  r^j^idady  orgauized  body  of 
conservators  of  the  public  peace;  and  the  membtars;  of  this  formidable  body 
would  soon  become  accustomed  to  act  together  Under  the  orders  of  magistra- 
tual  superiors^  who  were  of  their  own  family*  United  among  themselves, 
and  provided  with  arms,  they  would  feel  their  power  and  importance ;  mkI 
could  not  but  know,  that,  instead  of  beii^  the  servants  of  the  state,  tliey  n^ere 
its  absolute  masters.  Occasions  of  active  interference  would  soon  be  eithee 
found  or  made.  Weak  and  uncombined  resistance  would  soon  be  discovered 
to  be  fruitless.  Offenders  would  speedily  be  brought  to  condign  puni&lunent 
And,  by  fre^ent  skirmishes  with  the  refractory,  the  armed  ministers  of  justice 
would  daily  improve  n  courage  and  discipline.  Thus  a  caste  of  warriorSf 
jeakms  in  timismitting  their  high  privities  to  their  own  excluaire  posterity, 
would  imperceptibly  arise  out  of  the  wants  of  society,  even  when  as  yet 
there  was  no  foreign  enemy  in  being :  while  the  mass  of  tiie  comiHiaityy 
over  which  they  ruled,  whatever  subdivisions  might  afterwards  be  developed 
hf  iacreasiig  wants  or  luxury,  would,  b^  a  urogress  equaUy  gradual  and 
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BAenwbUe,  tm  tlie  eoeigslio  niiod^  wktcb  faM  4bt  tba  wtiote  madiiaei  in 
Kfotioii,  bd  wppoMd  Id  be  a  Anpiiie  Md  uoobatrvrat  8pe<:talor  e£  wbtft 
is  pftMiog?  As  bit  triN  wwtd  be  preeminMt  aoioog  the  peofAe^  as  the 
UB»4  ■M^psteates  woukl  be  prrifimiMcnt  io  the  wtr^rtbe ;  so  wouU  te  be 
peeeimapHt  ame^g  4he  ms^trates.  Frooi  hie  taJeote  and  from  kb  ihfluettee» 
be  moviA  babhaaUy  take  Ibe  lead  an  eMry  ^coaaioa  r  his  autberity  iraukl  be 
tacitly  S^  and  fecogniaad:  bei/poidd  afatiost  insenatUy  glidie  ioto  Ibe  acatcf 
empire:  smI  a  chiefs  thus  sn[^K>fted,  di&rs  but  fai  aame  from  aking.  The 
waoft  of  a  faea4r  to  Vfhmm  all  wif^t  look  up  as  their  superior,  who  mi^  be 
tiie  i3iintaia  of  jisaAot  aud  faoEiour,  aod  who  io  short  mi(^  fiU  the  place  of 
thedncf  of  tbesuagblratea^woiildbefiGltaiidonmL  The  first  Idug  would 
be  a  joUier  cbosea  got  of  the  mrttribe. 

Theamlntk^a  of  the  iapirbg>  iaiividual  is  noar  croroed  with  success: 
benceiortbhebas  only  tostu^,  ko«  be  may  best  rend^  his  authority  §xnt 
aad  perpetual  lu  a  pditied  poia*  of  view^  however  ualimMurable  socb  aor 
araangemeDt  is  to  &e  dispfa^  ^  tident)  the  divisioo  iirto  castes,  ndnohlhe 
liorfaatiBOciety  bad  akneet  spowtawoaa^  undbf^me,  woold  be  smgufauiy  jusefiil 
]0ilbe>'ScHidestabli8ittneDt  of  regal  power.  The^teasihereiinie,  wlachtbe 
new  prince  wmM  adopt,  is  suftciently  obYious  €¥eo  on  the  very  ^st  sigbt  of 
ike  qmstion.  As  the  pride  mid  amtntion  of  the  soldier  would  be  equally 
gratified,  by  assigniug  to  his^  caste  the  first  rank  in  the  community  as  it  is  now 
ioenscitiited,  aad  by  ordatfiiag  that  no  one  should  bear  arms  but  the  son  of 
oae  who  had  borne  arms  before  Imn :  so  would  tiie  yoke  of  servile  ob^ffience 
be  most  securely  ri vetted  upon  the  necks  of  the  two  inferior  castes,  so  for« 
Hiideble  to  the  warrior  in  point  of  numbers  should  the  energy  of  their  minds 
ever  have  an  Importunity  ^ven  of  displaying  itself  l^  decreeing,  under  the 
specioes  pretext  of  the  public  good,  that  the  son  should  invariably  follow  the 
eccupation  of  his  fether;  because,  when  the  grave  experience  of  one  gea^ 
ralBon  was  thus  perpetually  handed  down  to  another,  agiiculture  and  tiio 
mechanical  arte  would  most  surely  attain  tbe  hi^iest  possible  state  of  per* 
fectiott. 

Yet,  however  eflKcacious  this  policy  mig^t  be  to  a  certain  extent ;  how* 
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ever  tb»  loyalty  of  the  «oklier  might  be  secured  by  (iie  proud  comcioQniefli 
that  hi»  sovereign  would  ivrariably  be  his  tribesman,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
artizan  and  the  peasant  bowed  down  to  unresistiDg  submission  by  the  feeling 
^habitual  and  irremediable  inferiority:  still  such  a  prince,  as  I  have  su{>* 
posed,  could  not  but  be  deeply  convinced^  from  his  long  study  of  human 
nature,  that  mind  can  only  be  permanently  governed  by  the  operation  of 
mind.  He  would  be  aware,  that  his  project  of  establishing  a  perpetual  uni- 
versal empire  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the  well-known  command,  that 
the  children  of  Noah  should  replenish  the  whole  earth,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  they  should  brandi  out  by  their  tribes  and  by  their  families  accord* 
ing  as  the  Most  Hig^  had  divided  to  each  infant  nation  die  appointed  lot  of 
its,  future  inheritance. '  The  religion  dierefirae  of  his  people  decidedly  mili- 
tated against  his  schemes  of  imperial  grandeur :  and,  since  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  was  but  an  indifferent  engine  of  state  policy,  some  other  moie' 
flexible  system  nmst  be  invented,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  troth  must  be 
suppressed  as  much  as  possible,  otherwise  hb  empire  will  fall  to  pieces  at  its 
very  commencement  by  the  mere  emigration  of  his  subjects,  j  Under  such  dr^ 
cumstances,  the  crooked  policy  of  this  accomplished  BtatesmsenwiMld  be  of  a 
kind,  pretty  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  scripturally  proimrbial  son  of  Ndiat 
who  made  Israel  to  sin :  and  unhappily  humaa  nature,  instead  of  opposiogi 
has,  from  its  radical  corruption,  been  ever  found  ready  to  fietcilitate  and  pro* 
mote  each  iniquitous  project  of  the  present  dascriptioo.  He  would  conceiva 
the  idea  of,  introducing  a  new  reli^on,  which,  when  moulded  into  a  proper 
^^rm,  would  be  a  most  powerful  en^pne  of  state ;  for  ,thus  would,  he  goverih 
men  by  the  united  influence  of  argaed  authority.,  and  of  appalling  ai^perr 
stition.  .  1 

But  to  render  such  a  religion  efficacious  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  set  apart  a  regularly  prg^ized  body  of  men,  who.migbft 
assume  the  sacred  character  of  ihe  priesthqqdf  and  fvbo,  by  solely  ministering^ 
in  misnamed  holy  things,  might  acquire  ap  micontrouled  empire  over  the  mipd% 
and  consqences  of  the  abused  community.  The  body,  to  which  so  important 
a  charge  was  entrusted,  would  not  be  lightly  chosen.  It  must  be  (^mpose4 
of  men,  whose  steady  cooperation  could  be  depended  upon,  and  wbps^  ta^^ 

■  Gen.  ix.  J,  7--  Deut.  jatxti.  S, 
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teidtinm^qualtotfaetBsk  of  so  plausiUy  rcoommeiwfing  the  nevr  system 
IS  not  too  violently  to  offaid  old  habits  and  oproions.  But  where  could  he 
look  for  such  coadjutors,  except  to  the  faithful  and  kindred  tribe  of  warriors, 
whose  interests  were  so  closely  linked  with  his  own?  The  project  wouM  be 
communicated  to  bis  confidential  ministers :  proper  persons  would  be  se* 
lected  to  arrange  and  manage  the  aportasy :  and  the  sacerdotal  caste  would 
thus  emanate  from  the  miUtdry  caste.  As  the  regular  and  necessary  suc- 
cession of  son  to  fieither  was  already  established  in  the  three  other  castes,  the 
same  policy  would  naturally  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  priesthood :  but  this 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  give  it  that  decree  of  spiritual  ii^uence  over 
the  minds  of  the  governed,  which  was  necessary  to  bring  them  effectually 
into  due  subjection.  The  armed  ma^tracy  and  the  sovereign  himself  must 
set  tlie  example  of  paying  a  high  veneration  to  the  ministers  of  reli^on, 
otherwise  they  coukt  hope  to  carry  but  litde  weight  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  *coauiiunity.  To  ^ve  preced^ace  to  those,  who  were  at  once  their  bre* 
^  tbren  by  blood«  and  who  were  invested  with  the  high  office  of  serving  the 
1^  whom  they  adored,  would  not  shock  the  pride  of  a  nenly  rising  military 
Bobility :  and  the  prince  himself  would  politically  affect  to  consider  it  as  his 
Itgbest  honour  and  prero^^ive  to  be  at  once  a  priest  and  a  king.  He 
ww^  ambitiously  on  all  occasions  obey  the  instructions  of  the  sacerdotal 
erder^  as  being  the  special  communications  of  heaven:  but  he  would  duly 
lake  care,  that  tliose  instructioM  should,  in  the  first  instance,  originate  with 
Uoiself*  Thus  would  he  govern  by  the  two-fold  engine  of  force  and  fhiud : 
Ike  mWtary  caste  would  u|Aold  the  priestly  caste  by  force  of  argis;  and  the 
priestly  caste,  m  returU)  would  consecrate  each  state  measure  of  the  military 
caste  by  tlie  awful  sanctions  of  religion. 

When  the  community  was  in  such  a  state,  if  it  suddenly  fell  asunder  either 
by  civil  violence,  theological  dissention,  some  preternatural  interposition  of 
God»  or  a  mixture  of  all  these  causes,  it  is  sufficiently  easy  to  perceive  what 
would  be  the  almost  inevitable  consequence.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  de» 
piessed  by  the  two  goveming  castes,  and  tliorougbly  inured  to  passive  sub-* 
Mssion,  would  have  no  leaders  of  their  own  castes  or  families,  under  whose 
guidance  they  would  l>e  disposed  to  place  theuiselves :  hence,  though  the 
members  of  eadi  tribe  would  naturally  set  out  conjoinlfy  in  quest  of  new 
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^  setdemente  aad  wouM  eepante  dietnselVfs  from  all  odidr  tribes,  aad  thetqo^ 
such  tribes  as  sprang  from  some  noted  Common  ancestor  would  be  disposed 
to  keep  oiore  ia  the  iimn^diafee  neighbourhood  of  one  another  than  of  such  as 
sjnrtog  from  some  difermt  common  ancestor^  still  they  would  almost  invv- 
riBbif  emigrate  ooder  the  rule  of  those  whom  they  had  bemi  accustomed  to 
Obey*  Every  httsAly^  wilh  vary  few  e)ccq[>tions>  would  set  out  under  a  priest- 
hood and  military  nobility  of  an  entirely  distinct  &mily  from  themselves. 
The  governors  q£  course  would  bear  but  a  very  small  arithmetical  profxnrtioii 
to  the  governed :  consfiiqaently)  aUhoo^  the  ^vemors  would  long  haughtily 
preserve  ti^  name  of  their  own  ^uUar  ancestor  and  would  bo&st  ^f  a  more 
pi^re  and  noble  genealogy  than  the  govemedi  each  family^  as  it  increased  intb 
a  nation,  would  obviously  distangaish  itsdif  from  all  other  families  by  the  tup- 
peUatioo  of  him,  from  whom,  as  a  body,  it  Was  descet^ided. 

But,  though  buch  tribes^  as  ^onstltitited  the  kftriot  castes  of  the  ori^^nal 
conhmunity,  could  not  emigrale  extept  uoder  thOi^idanoe  of  ^oettaki'Of  their 
^mer  leaders^  sacerdotal  and  military;  •the  raver^e  wouM  by  nb'  miaas  bfe 
fteoessarily  the  itase^  From  varkMis  teailses^  in  such  aiittate  <:€  general  comi- 
fbotion,  flatay  members  of  the  two  hi^er  castsS' nd^.  be  ^si^psrated  from 
iheir  brethren;;  «id  mi^tbe  left  \»sthotit<any)'Or  at  kMt  tfith«  v«ry  smtal 
|>roportion  ^  retainers.  Tfacs^  retiring  m  aa  unnihted  ^l|tte^  »would  fomra 
«Mk)ti  in  its  *wa  qrinkm  peculiarly  noble,  laS'  consisAig  alsiost  wholly  ^ 
(Htiests  and  warriors.  Of  tfuch  a  nitfon  the  ohsirartcristics  would  in&ltiUy 
l3ts  a4iig^  chivalrous  spirit,  an  ardent  thkst  aftor uiNtairy  glory,  a  propo»- 
«ilyto  livo  by  rftpine  rather  than  bjr  peao^l  labour^  aiiabil  of  invading  the 
territories. cff  ats  leas  wariifae  tnaighfaqim^  41^  ^^wg  unsettled'  humour  wfcatsh 
would  incline  its  members  far  nK)re  taftiraMial  than  to  local  attaohments,  an 
adoptiM  of  the  pastoi^dl  life  as  beat  oalculatKl  to  gratify  at  once  thefa^  love 
of  idleness  «id  thdr  hatred  of  tvpose^ '  anextreme.sensibility'as  to  the  poii* 
of  personal  honour,  a  strong  jealousy  witiif^ard  to  their  own  Jibcrftjr  united 
with  a  prooenesS  to  traliqile  on  die  frc|edom  and  priivifleges  oi  thoae  wiiom  ibsj 
might  subjugate,  a  contempt  frir  oemmerte,  *aDd  a  iieady  subftnssion  to  the 
ministers  of  their  ancient  paternal  theology  thouqgh  they  would  consider 

'  Mira  ditcrntate  natura,  says  a  great  historian,  cum  iidem  homitui  sic  assent  inertiam,  et 
oderint  quietem.    Sudi  a  diversity  naturally  Arises  out  of  the  military  and  pastoral  life. 
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broke  off  from  ite  parent  stock  and  advanced  into  empty  and  unknown  re- 
gions in  quest  of  an  independent  settlement,  would  carry  with  it  the  religion 
of  its  fathers ;  each  would  set  forth  under  the  guidance  of  young  and  enter- 
prizing  supernumeraries  of  the  military  and  sacerdotal  castes ;  and  each, 
when  it  became  a  nation,  would  faithfully  reflect  the  features,  both  religious 
and  political,  of  the  society  whence  it  sprang.  The  same  operation,  altowr 
mg  for  those  smaller  changes  which  time  and  human  fickleness  will  everpro^ 
duce^  would  be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  earth  was  repleiwhed  to 
its  utmost  extremities.  Circle  would  be  succeeded  by  circle  in  the  idlegorical 
walers  of  many  nations,  each  caused  by  each,  though  all  ultimately  trigi- 
nating  from  one  centrical  a^tation;  until  farther  progress  was  stopped  only 
by  the  restraining  banks  of  the  mighty  lake :  but  the  form  of  every  new  ui>- 
dnlation  would  still  be  an  exact,  tliough  less  distinct,  transcript  of  tha^  by 
^hich  it  was  occasioned. 

3.  I  pretend  not  to  say,  that  sudi,  in  mery  particular,  would  be  the  origio 
and  progress  of  society  and  idolatry  from  the  earlier  postdiluvian  age :  but 
the  great  wtbms  at  least  of  this  theory  seem  to  me  to  accord,  in  a  very  r^* 
ttiarkalde  manner,  with  history  both  sacred  and  profane. 

The  sUikk^  uniformity,  observable  throughout  the  various  ^mythological 
systems  of  paganbm  id  established  in  cocmtries  "widely  separated  from  each 
ether,  is  tke  matter  of  fact  to  be  accounted  for :  and  of  three  difieneut  hy*- 
potbeses,  which  may  be  employed  for  that  ptdrpose,  that,  which  supposes  aU 
BBimkind  to  have  been  once  united  tc^ther  in  a  single  community,  to  have 
torropted  themselves  during  the  pmod  of  their  unkm  by  adopting  a  certain 
system  of  apostate  theology,  and  afterwards  when  they  were  dispersed  to 
have  equally  carried  off  in  their  several  tribes  the  same  religious  speculations 
wA  practkes,  appears,  even  as  a  matter  of  abstract  conjecture,  to  afford  the 
fiiost  easy  and  natural  solution. 

Now,  if  we  proceed  to  ccxisult  the  inspired  volume,  we  shall  find  some- 
thing very  similar  to  what  has  been  supposed,  described  as  taking  place  in 
tiie  infancy  of  postdiluvian  society. 

According  to  the  least  constrained  and  most  dbvious  interpretation  of  the 
languid  used  by  Moses,  all  oumkind,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some 
few  pious  individuals,  at  thexlose  of  the  first  march,  which  they  had  jointly 
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undertaken  from  the  region  where  the  Ark  rested  and  where  they  had  con-  ^"^  •• 
tinned  to  live  for  some  generations  after  the  flood,  find  themselves  in  ft  large 
and  fertile  plain.  iHere  they  agree,  by  common  consent,  to  build  a  ottj 
and  a  tower,  for  the  express  (mrpose  of  preventing  their  dispersion  over  the 
fkce  of  the  earth.  Heace  it  is  evident,  that  they  knew  it  to  be  the  inteat^ 
of  heaven,  that  they  should  be  thus  dispersed,  in  order  that  different  nation^ 
should  arise  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  that  the  whole  world  should 
be  gradually  filled  with  inhabitants  by  the  increasing  population  of  dUtinct 
and  independent  societies.  Tins  determination  of  Providence  however  did 
not  suit  the  project,  which  had  occupied  their  minds.  They  were  resolved, 
that  they  wouki  not  be  dispersed,  but  that  adhering  firmly  toother  they 
would  form  one  single  community.  In  process  o(  time,  as  they  increased 
in  numbers,  colonies  might  be  freely  allowed  to  branch  c^  ftom  the  pareni 
state :  but,  for  the  present,  they  were  bent  upon  coalitioo,  and  were  deter- 
mined not  to  suffer  any  diminution  either  of  glory  oc  comfort  by  what  they 
deemed  a  premature  separation. 

The  ringleader  in  this  rebellion  was  Niflnm) :  for  tiie  city«  which  they 
engaged  in  buflding,  was  called  Babel  or  Babylon;  and  tiie  beginning  <tf 
Nimrod's  kingdom  is  stud  to  have  been  Babel  and  three  subordinate  tDwa$: 
ti^eir  city  also  was  built  in  the  land  of  Shkuir;  and  Nifnrad's  Sabd  b  IBce- 
wise  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  land  of  Shmar.  ^  There  can  \fe  na 
doubt  therefore,  tkat  Nimrod's  Babd  wae  the  identictil  Babel,  which  man<» 
kind  in  one  great  society  had  begun  to  erect :  whence  i%  will  plakily  follow, 
since  Babel  was  the  bej^ning  of  Nmrod'e  kipgdom,  that  A«  must  have  been 
the  person  who  was  the  author  of  the  rebellion.  Nor  ia  thia  all:  the  phrase** 
ology  employed  by  Moses,  and  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  charactei? 
of  Nimrod,  indisputably  prove,  that  that  as{ttring  character  had  made  him** 
self  the  sovereign  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  ta 
see  his  empire  dissolved  at  its  very  commencement  by  the  secession  ami  dis- 
persion of  his  subjects.  If  Babel  were  the  beginning  of  his  kingdomj  then 
he  must  necessarily  have  been  a  king ;  for  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom 
mvolves  the  idea  of  the  royalty  of  its  founder.    Accordingly,  he  is  said  to 

'  Gen.  xi.  2,  9*  s.  10. 
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have  been  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth  and  a  mighty  hunter  befwe  th^  Lord; 
terms,  expressive  of  power  oa  the  one  hand^  and  c^  violence  used  to  uphold 
that  power  on  the  other,' 

Ntmrod  was  the  son  of  Cash,  the  son  of  Ham^  the  son  of  Noah :  and^ 
as  he  is  mentioned  the  last  of  all  the  children  of  Cusb  and  in  a  nwEiner 
which  seems  to  imply  some  sort  of  difference  from  them,  it  is  probable, 
that  he  was  the  favourite  child  of  his  father's  jokl  age»  bora  many  years  after 
his  first-specified  brethren,  and  chronolog^csdly  eoicKiding  perhaps  with  the 
sixth  or  seventh  generatbn  from  Noah  in  some  lines  though  staiiding  himself 
mity  in  tlie  third  place  of  descent.  Such  being  the. genealogy  of  Nimrod, 
the  family,  by  whose  instrumentality  and  cooperation  he  would  attdn  to 
sovereign  power  or  (in  the  phr^iseology  of  Scripture)  become  a  mi^ty  hun- 
ter in  the  earthy  would  obviously  be  that  of  Cush  : .  consequently,  the  first 
or  rather  the  only  universal  ^n[»re  would  be  founded  by  tinQ  Cushim  or 
Cathim  under  the  guidance  of  Nimrod*  These  would  therefore  be  the  as- 
sociates of  their  daring  sovereign  in  the  chase^  whether  literal  or  figurative : 
these  would  consthute  the  order  of  hk  military  nobility,  when  he  under- 
took the  project  of  erecting  a  kingdom  on  the  necks  q(  the  other  descend- 
ants of  Noah. 

In  the  short  account,  irhich  Kfe>ses  gives  of  this  early  transaction,  no  -di- 
rect mention  is  made  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  system  of  religion ; 
thoufgh  something  of  tbie  kind  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  assertion,  that  no- 
thing could  restrain  the  roving  imaf^ation  of  this  rebellious  community ;  but 
ihe  Jews  have  ever  supposed,  that  idolatry  comma^red  at  Babel ;  whence 
they  have  a  story,  that  Abraham  was  cast  into  a  furnace  by  Nimrod  for  re- 
fiising  to  woiiship  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  solar  deity/ 
We  have  however  far  better  authority  than  Jewish  tradition,  though  I  see 
ho  reason  why  we  should  slight  it  as  altogether  nugatory,  for  asserting,  that 

'  It  is  not  improbably  that  he  might  literally  have  trained  his  military  officers  of  justice 
in  the  hardy  exercise  of  hunting  wild  beasts,  which  has  ever  been  esteemed  a  lively  image  of 
war.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  descendants  of  these  warriors  have  always  been  peculiarly  attached 
%)  the  chase,  and  have  deemed  it  a  prerogative  of  nobility  too  valuable  to  be  cottmuaicated 
p  plebeians*  See  Bochart.  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  c.  12.  p.  227»  228. 
*  Fabric.  Codex  Ptendepig.  vol*  i.  p.  344* 
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and  mystic  Babd.  The  Kteral  city  of  Kimrod  is  said  by  Jeremiah  to  have 
heeaagokkncupj  tkMt  made  all  tht  earth  drunken:  tkei^ATiov^  ha%>e 
drunkem  of  her  wkte  ;  ther^ereare  the  nations  mad.^  If  ^rc  iaqoire  what 
is  totended  by  tkik  $nti>jncating  potion^  wlAdi  Babel  figuratively  adminia* 
tered  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  which  produced  the  eHRect  of  com* 
ptetely  disordering  their  spiritual  understanding)  we  iare  afterwards  plainly 
told  that  it  was  idolatry.^  la  a  siaoflar  strain  we  find  the  same  city  ad- 
dressed by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Persist  now  in  thine  ntchantments  and  in 
the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries^  in  whieh  thou  hast  lahourod  from  tht 
YOUTH ;  if  peradoenture  thou  mayest  be  profited^  if  thm  maycst  be 
strengthened  by  them.  Behold^  they  shall  be  as  stubble^  tht  fire  shall  bum 
thrnn  up.  Such  shall  these  be  unto  thee,  with  whom  thou  hast  laboured; 
'^  negodators,  wkh  tohom  thorn  hast  dealt  vbom  thif  touth.'  Soraery 
and  inchantinent  formed  a  coostituent  and  essential  part  of  the  false  tiiea* 
logy  of  the  Grentilee ;  that  theology,  with  the  fumes  of  which  Babd  matk 
all  the  earth  drunken.  But  in  such  practices  Babel  is  here  said  to  have 
laboured  fbou  xxr  tooth.  Now  die  aUegorioai  youth  of  an  enpite  it 
the  earliest  period  of  its  eidsteaco.  Therefore  Babd  Huiet  ham  beeoi 
idoiatrous  froni  the  very  first. 

Thus,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  indisputably  appears,  tint  the  idotatry, 
by  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  iniatiiated,  was  a  system,  origi* 
iialty  invented  at  Babet  under  tbt  auspicea  ol  NhnixKl  and  his  Cuthites,  aad 
afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  replenishing  the  world  with  inhabitants  by 
the  yarious  scattered  members  of  bis  broken  empire,  carried  off  alike  to  the 
nearest  and  to  the  most  remote  countries  of  the  i^obe.  Such  being  the  caae, 
though  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  certainly  not  affscted  by  this  ck^ 
cumstance,  sAl  those  theories,  which  would  deduce  the  orifjin  of  pagan  my* 
thology  either  from  Egypt  or  from  Hindostaii  or  finom  any  other  ommtry 
peopled  after  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  must,  according  to  the  scriptural 
aoeoont  of  tbe  matter,  fell  to  the  ground* 

4.  Thou^  Scripture  teaehes  us  that  Babel  was  founded  by  Nimrod  and 
consequently  that  tfie  first  empire  was  that  oi  the  Cuahim,  and  tfaoii|^  it 

*  Jtrem.  Vu  7.  ^  Jerem.  It.  179  lt|  19.  '  Isaiah  xlvii.  IS,  14, 15. 
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find  no  liizraim  out  of  Egypt,  no  Ashurim  out  of  Assyria,  no  Canaamteft 
out  of  the  district  which  they  occupied.  In  each  ca^e,  the  name  is  con* 
fined  to  one  particular  region,  and  occurs  not  without  its  limits.  The  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  various  other  national  appellations  borne  by 
the  diflfei^^nt  Noetic  tribes :  with  some  few  exceptions,  produced  by  the  ori- 
g^ial  settl^ent  of  a  tribe  in  one  dbtrict  and  its  subsequent  emigt^aticm  and 
final  settlement  in  another  district,  the  name  of  each  patriarclial  ancestor, 
as  Bocbart  has  shewn  at  large  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  subject,  is  to  be 
foimd  only  within  the  precincts  of  a  single  country.  But  very  different  is 
the  case  with  the  name  of  Cush.  Independent  of  those  nations,  which 
were  composed  of  his  unmixed  offspring,  which  by  the  Greeks  were  stylecj 
EthicpiCy  but  which  among  themselves  never  ceased  to  bear  the  appellation 
of  their  great  forefather ;  there  is  scarcely  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earthy 
where  that  widely-spreading  name,  eidier  in  a  simple  or  compounded  form> 
will  not  be  found  to  occur. 

Another  matter,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  is  tiie  singular  and  fre* 
quent  intercourse  that  appears  to  have  subsisted  between  the  governing 
powers  of  ancient  communities,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented 
both  by  local  difficulties  of  access  and  by  vast  remot^iess  of  situation. 
When  we  consider  the  various  tribes,  through  which  such  an  interoourse 
must  have  been  carried  on,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  it  could  have 
been  accomplished  except  by  the  firiendly  agreement  of  the  different  ruling 
powers :  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  this  friendly  a^ee* 
ment  should  have  subsisted,  unless  we  suppose,  that,  in  the  early  ages  oi 
the  world,  before  die  minds  of  nations  were  alienated  from  each  otiier  bv 
the  wars  which  an  increase  of  numbers  would  infallibly  produce,  a  disthict 
recollection  of  the  common  origin  of  the  pri^thood  and  military  nobility 
of  every  people  was  carefully  preserved.  I  greatly  doubt,  whetlier  any  other 
supposition  except  this  will  solve  the  problem  :  but,  according  to  die  f»^- 
sent  theory,  *  an  inquisitive  traveller  of  the  sacerdotal  or  military  caste 
would  still  find  his  brethren,  into  whatever  intervening  region  he  penetrated, 
possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  adhering  to  the  same  religion,  and  proba« 
bly  speaking  some  peculiar  common  dialect  different  from  those  of  theif 
respective  subjects  and  esteemed  a  sort  of  sacred  tongue.     Something  not 
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nnlife^  what  I  have  here  described  ooce  subsieted  between  the  i¥>bility  of  ^^^*  ^ 
Fxance  and  En^and :  and  the  dissdutioQ  of  a  simgular  sort  of  barav>n7y 
produced  by  sameness  of  origin  and  language,  which  formerly  united  thena> 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  effected,  until  the  unfortunate  claioi,  prer 
ferred  by  our  third  £dward  to  the  crown  of  the  alaK>st  sister  natioQi  ioArOr 
duoed  a  long  series  of  Uoody  wars  and  mutual  ii\juries. 

But  there  is  yet  a  third,  mat^,  much  more  definite  than  either  of  tbpsi^ 
wludi  I  have  last  adduced:  this,  if  it  do  not  absolutely /^ot^e  the  point  in 
question,  at  least  serves  to  render  it  in  a  high  degree  historicaUy  probable. 
It  is  A  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  very  many  nations,  some  of  them 
most  widely  separated  frmn  each  other,  diere  is  precisely  the  same  division 
into  castes :  that  identical  division  in  short,  which  I  suppose  to  have  na* 
turaliy  (^iginated  at  fiabdfrom  the  very  organization  of  the  Cuthic  empire 
of  Nimrod  as  briefly  described  to  us  in  Sciipture^  In  the  iffferior  castes 
indeed  of  difiereot  countries  we  find  a  variation,  both  in  numbers  and  ar^ 
nmgemeot ;  which  is  npt  more  than  mi^t  be  expected,  as  they  constituted 
&e  bulk  of  the  pQpuIatioo,^  md  as  the  increasing  wants  of  growing  commu- 
mties  would  caU  iorth  oesr  MQpldymeitfs  nd  thus  create  new  castes :  but 
in  the  two  iuptrior  castas^  among  wfaatmer  people  we  meet  with  thenv  we 
find  an  aceovdance  so  ^taot  and  unifiim^  that  it  can  acaioely  have  been 
prodvoed  by  a  repetition  of  lucky. Mcidents*  These  two,  wherever  they 
occur,  are  invariably  linked  tc^ther  ia  a  p(ditioo*'tbeological  compact  The 
iafloence  of  Ihe  priest  is  repaid  -by  ike  pcoteotion  of  the  soldier,  and  the 
sword  of  the  soldier  acquires  addittooal  &rce  fixnn  the  inoral  dominion  exr 
ercised  by  the  priest.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  superiorly  of  the  priest  is  al- 
ways acknowledged  by  the  warrior ;  and,  with  a.  strange  uniformity,  the 
rniarmed  sacerdotal  caste  eonstatntly  takes  precedence  of  the  aimed  milkary 
caste.  Sud)  a  combination,  thus  invariable  both  in  its  arrangement  attd  jyn 
its  ends,  might  alone  be  sufficient  to.  induce  tl|e  auspidon,  that  it  was  ebher 
effected  by  the  conquest  abd  subjugation,  of  a  less  warlike  by  a  more  wariike 
people,  or  that  it  waa^mgtnaliy  hnrnght  fi-ontsome  cominonk:eiitre  where 
its  first  estat^hment  bad  taken  place.  Each  of  these  modes  of  accounting 
ior  this  phenomenon  would  lead  to  the  belief^  that,  in  all  ii^tances  wh^re 
the  regular  division  into  cast^  is  found  to  occur  and  where  the  two  ruling 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  L 
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castes  are  always  the  priests  and  the  soldiers  ranking  in  ite  precise  order  ^ef 
llieir  present  enumerationy  the  governors  were  of  a  different  race  from  the 
governed.  On  the  supposition  of  conquest  in  each  separate  instance,  such 
for  example  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  the  Normans^  or  on  a  huiger 
scale  that  of  the  western  empire  by  the  Gottis,  a  diffisrence  of  <mgn  must 
necessarily  be  admitted.  And,  on  the  other  supposition,  which  seems  rasse 
probable,  because  a  mere  repetition  of  independent  and  distant  eonquests 
could  scarcely  have  produced  that  undeviating  rejpilarity  both  in  precedeotal 
arrangement  and  in  necessary  descent  from  frttfaer  to  atm  whkh  foam  so 
strikuig  a  characteristic  of  the  caste  system ;  we  shall  stiU,  by  the  train  of 
reasoning  already  exhibited,  be  brou^t  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  it  b 
bard  to  conceive,  how. such  a  system  could  ba^^  been  established  in  the  iii:st 
instance,  while  the  various  Noetic  tribes  were  assembled  together  in  «ie 
community  durii^  the  infancy  of  society,  escept  by  the  ambition  of  some 
enterprizing  individual  operating,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described, 
upon  his  own  pecAidiar  tribe :  and,  accordingly,  Scripture.idaiidy  enough  in- 
timates, that  Nimrod  was  the  first  soverrign  of  Babel;  and  tiiat  he  ac- 
quired that  sovereignty  by  bemg  a  mighty,  hunter,  or,  in  other  wwda^^  hy 
gi^duaily  training  certain  hardy  assodates^  the  use  oi  aims  and  by  thus 
laying  ti^  foundation  of  a  caste  of  military  nobility.  Hence  it  af^iears, 
that>  in  wbatevex  Way  this  singular  system  be  apeoulatively  viewed,  we^^aro 
almost  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion,  that,  where  it  is  eatabliiriied,  there 
the  governors  must  be  of  a  different  origin  from  the  governed.  Now  it  is 
a  curious  and  highly-interesting  circumstance,  that,  in  more  dian  one  in- 
stance where  the  caste  system  has  prevailed,  a  tradition  has  been  distin<^y 
and  imm^norially  preserved,  that  such  was  actually  the  case :  it  has  been 
allowed,  that  the.  rulers  did  not  spring  from  the  same  ancestry  as  their  de- 
based subjects*  To  boast  a  special  desca:it  from  the  gods  whom  they  served, 
to  style  themselves  children  of  the  Sun  and  Moon^  and  to  guard  carefully 
the  purity  of  their  Uneage  from  all  inferior  admixture,  has  been  the  ordinary 
pride  of  such  rulers :  but  the  Hindoos,  to  the  more  usual  notions^  have 
superadded  an  account  of  the  origin  of  ti>eir  war-tribe,  remarkable  at  once  for 
its  precision  and  for  its  direct  corroboration  of  tiie  theory  which  I  have  ad-- 
vocated.    Their  military  nobility  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  same  family 
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BOOK  r.  preserved  Menu.  His  name  was  equally  bestowed  upon  die  connitry  .'.tiw 
the  Sanscrit  compound  ChaM*Ghiri,  and  tlie  Persic  compoimd  Cah-^Ca^^ 
alike  denote  //re  mmmtam  of  Ctuh.  From  the  Persic  Coh-Oas  the  Greeks 
have  manifestly  formed  their  word  Caucasus :  and,  as  the  warlike  Cbusak 
spread  all  the  way  from  upper  India  to  Armenia,  we  indifferently  imd  a 
mount  Caucasus  at  the  head  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  on  the  nortfaneast  of  the  Euxine  sea.  In  fact,  the  whole  range 
was  properly  the  Caucasian  mountains;  which  jointly  constitute,  as  the 
oiiental  writers  speak^  the  stony  girdle  of  the  earth.  Such  being  ttie  settle* 
ment&^of  the  Touranian  Chusas,  their  very  locality  proves  them  to  be  the 
Souths  or  Scythians  of  the  Greek  writers ;  a  great  nation  of  whom  were 
ordinarily  termed  Indo-Scuths  from  their  vicinity  to  Hiodostan.  These^  like 
the  modem  Chasas,  dwelt  in  the  recesses  of  the  Indian  Caucasus :  as  their 
brodiren,  the  more  westerly  Scuths,  called  CdtthScuths  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  originally  extensive  possessions  of  die  Celtic  tribes,  occuf^d  the 
defiles  of  the  Iberian  Caucasus. 

In  all  ages,  so  &r  as  circumstances  would  allow,  the  character  of  this 
powerful  raee  seems  to  have  preserved  its  uniformity.  Jtist  as  ^ve  might 
have  supposed  woidd  be  tiie  case  with  tbe  peculiar  dfescendaats  of  Nimrod*s 
military  nobility,  the  Scuths  or  Chasas  have  ever  been  more  addicted  to 
war  and  the  chase  than  to  the  peaceful  occupatioos  of  husbandry  and  com^ 
merce^  Hence  wais  generated  a  roving  nnsetUed  life :  which  displayed  it- 
self in  frequent  hostile  expeditions  into  other  countries ;  and  which^  partly 
firom  a  hatred  of  manual  labour  and  piartly  from  the  fiunlity  which  it  afferds 
to  loco-motion,  peculiarly  afiected  the  pastoral  occupation.  Hence  also 
was  produced  that  love  of  liberty,  and  that  impatience  of  restraint,  which 
luts  always  characterised  tbe  warlike  shepherds  of  Scytfada.  Where  all^  from 
a  long  preserved  remembrance  of  their  origin,  were  equally  cioble)  though 
the  heeds  of  one  might  exceed  in  number  the  herds  of  another,  the  distinc- 
tion of  aU  castes,  save  that  of  tbe  two  superior  ones^  was  unknown.'  The 
whole  nation  consbted  of  priests  and  soldiers.     To  the  ministers  of  their 

*  To  this  remark  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see :  but,  wherever  such 
exceptioos  occur,  we  may  pronounce,  that  there  was  an  admixture  of  other  blood.  See  be- 
low book  vi.  c.  2.  §  VI.  c.  4.  5 1»  H-  5. 
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rrii^on  tiiese  feaiiesft  warrfors  pedd  a  iBftdy  submission :  but  tJley  disdained 
tlie  sbftclto  of  any  human  auitbority ;  wd^  while  their  limited  kings  were 
advanced  to  the  throne  i^  virtue  of  tl^ir  noble  birth  from  the  i^egal  fiEtmiIy> 
the  only  influeocei  which  th^  military  leaders  possessed  over  theo)^ .  waa 
that  procured  :by  Iohq  tried  superior  Vfdour  tuod  experiet)Ge«  Yet»  whenever 
they  made  a  settlement  by  conquest,  an  image,  of  the  ancient  constitution 
estttUished  by  their  first  soverei^  ivoimediatigly  and  indeed  i^aturally  ap- 
peared The  vktoridus  naloon  portioned  out  their  new  territory  ammig 
thcnttdves  acoording  to^  tiie  rank  and  power  which  each  had  held  in  the  in* 
toding  host:  the  vomquished  were  reduced  fo  the  condition  of  slax^s,  and 
were  tied  down  to  the  soil  winch  they  were  doomed  to  cultivate  for  the  be* 
Mfit  of  their  imperioAis  masters :  the  proieSsions  of  theology  and  arms  were 
alone  accounted  noble :  e«di.  chieftain  hdid  his  land  by  the  free  and  honour- 
alUe  tmure  of  military  service.:  and  the  whole;  country  resembled  a  huge 
camp,  properly  provided  with  the  n&uaters  of  xeligi^m,  and  duly  seized  by 
k  race  of  captive  slaves.  In  shorty  while  the  Scythians  were  unmixed  in 
their  native  xnountai&s  and  ^oresti^  or  while  they  con^ued  unmixed  by  a 
new  estabUshment  in  a  xumaU  region^  their  only  castes  w^^e  the  sacerd<>tal 
and  military :  but^  wfaeBever  they  aubdaed  ttaalmufsf  inhaUted  country,  an 
it^srforcace^  which  natufally  resolvad  itself  into  the  two  grand  occupations 
if'oiti^tte  and  faad^mndmen,  was  forthwith  produced ;  the  warlike  nobility 
inettiwhile  at  once  disdaining  the  degradation  of  all  plebeian  alliances,  and 
y^  'after  the  manner  ^f  their  anceatorsy  readily  granting  precedence  ita  the 
priesthood. 

This  enterprismg  people,  who,  by  a  singular  fi^  have  ever  been,  At  dif- 
ferent periods,  the  corrupters  and  the  reforknecs^  the  disturbers  luid  (he  cir 
tilizers,  of  the  worlds  were  known  by  various  B*mes^  eitber  general  to  the 
whole,  or  partaeular  to  certain  divisions.:  :Tlmy.were  ca&^JScuthi,  CJtmas^ 
Chasas,  Cwhans,  Qmsiam,  Coths^  GhmtSy  and  G^ki^  from  their  great 
ancestor  Cush;  whwe  xttme  they  pronounced  Cushoy  Gbma,  Ghoda,  Chaig, 
€fm^y  Of  Camus.  Thef  were  ^tyfad  Pott,  £alif  Bhils,  PhUutim^ 
Talistinty  Bolg^^  or  Belga^  from  their  ocoupation;  for  the  term  doDKite^ 
Shepherds.  And  they  were  partially  denominated  Phtmakim  or  FMo- 
nkims,  and  Huc-Sos  or  Sbepherd^htgi^  from  ^leh*  claiming  to  be  a  royal 
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BOOK  I.  race;  Sacas^  Sagas,  Sacasenas,  Sachtm^  Skschifn^  Saae,  or  Saxons,  fr^m  t^idc 
god  Saca  or  Sacya;  Budins  or  Wudins,  from  their  god  Buddha  or^Wodea;. 
Teuts  or  Teutom,  from  their  god  Teut  or  Taut;  and  Germans  or  Sarmans, 
from  their  god  Saman  or  Sarman  and  his  ministers  the  S^maa^ans  or  Sar- 
man^s  or  German^ans,  as  they  are  indifferently  called  according  to  a  ypried 
pronunciation  of  the  same  word. 

1  6.  But,  though  pagan  mythology  be  fiindamec^y  and  substantbUy  the 

same  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  may,  I  think,  independently  of  those 
minor  differences  which  mere  separation  and  lapse  of  time  would  naturally 
produce,  observe  a  grand  division  of  the  Gentiles  into  two  leading  sects*  In 
many  countries  these  have  been  long  completdy  and  amicably  btended  toge- 
ther: in  others  they  severally  subsist  ^n  a  state  of  well  marked  di^inction: 
and  in  one  at  least  they  are  separated  by  the  bitterest  hostility ;  though,  with 
an  apparent  inconsistency,  the  objects  of  their  worship  confessedly  misU  iQto 
each  other,  and  the  same  deity  is  in  effect  venerated  by  both.  It  is  difficult 
to  fix  upon  the  proper  appellations,  by  which  the  two  kindred  theolpgical 
systems  of  thesg  two  predomiiuiting  sects  may  be  best  desig^at$d.  Frgm 
their  supposed  founders  (adopting  the  phraseology,  with  which  Epiphaoius 
iias  been  furnished  by  certain  ancient  records)  we  may  call  the  one  Scythism^ 
and  the  other  lonism :  or,  from  the  deities  who  were  especially  v.eo»V9ied^ 
we  may  call  the  one  Buddhism  or  Hermetism  or  Tautismt  and  the  otheif 
Sivism  or  Osirism  or  Dianusism:  or  lastly,  from  the  officiating  jnipisters  of 
religion,  we  may  call  the  one  Samanianism  or  Sarmanianism,  and  the  other 
Brahmenism  or  Druidism.  1  shall  in  future  use  the  terms  Buddhism  and 
Brahmenism,  not  as  being  any  way  peculiarly  apposite,  but  as  being  some- 
what more  familiar  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  question  has  often  been  agitated,  which  of  these  two  siystems  is  the 
most  ancient:  but  the  grounds  of  the  controversy  do  not  appear  to  me  tp 
have  ever  been  laid  down  with  so  much  precision  as  might  haye  be^n  deseed. 
Local  antiquity  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  confomided  w^th  general  and 
proper  antiquity:  it  has  been  disputed,  which  of  the  two  was  prior  in  Hin- 
dostan;  and  that,  to  which  the  palm  has  been  adjudged  by  its  own  advo- 
cates, has  thence  been  pconounced  to  be.  the  mon  ancient  syst^n.  But  thi^ 
is  not  an  accurate  way  either  of  stating  or  of  deciding  upon  tlie  Bserits  of  tb* 
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cttsc  BrahmenUm  may  be  prior  to  Buddhism,  or  Buddhism  may  be  prior  c"^'-  «• 
to  Brahmenism,  in  the  particubr  country  of  Hindostan:  but  this  will  not 
establish  the  superior  antiqtnty  of  either,  so  far  as  its  primeval  origin  is 
concerned.  Without  attempting  to  determine  the  question  of  local  priority, 
tiie  settling  of  which  is  no  way  necessary  to  my  present  plan,  I  certainly 
think  it  manifest,  that  each  system  is  as  old  as  the  dispersion  from  Babel: 
and  I  think  it  equally  manifest^  both  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  appear, 
and  because  Buddhism  is  on  the  whole  more  simple  than  Brahmenism,  that 
Buddhism  is  the  more  ancient  system  of  the  two,  having  been  struck  out  even 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  tower. 

I  am  fully  aware,  that  Sir  William  Jones  places  the  origin  of  Buddhism  no 
higher  than  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era;  that  he  sup* 
poses  the  system  to  have  been  inhoduced  by  a  younger  Buddha,  whom  he 
distinguishes  from  that  earlier  Buddha  who  is  placed  by  the  Hindoo  records 
in  the  age  of  tiie  deluge;  and  that  he  conceives  the  younger  Buddha  or  Sacya 
to  be  the  Sesac  of  Scripture,  whom  he  makes  to  conquer  the  whole  country 
between  Egypt  and  Hindostan  and  to  promillge  wherever  he  was  successful 
the  then  nov^t  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists.  To  this  opinion  I  am  unable  to 
dssent  The  name  indeed  of  Sesac  is  doubtless  a  name  of  Buddha,  for  Se-Sdc 
denotes  the  iUusttious  Saca ;  and  ^is  fatal  resenAlance^  as  it  has  been  not 
ill  termed,  se^ms  to  have  been  the  chief  thing,  or  iat  least  one  chief  thing  that 
jpvt  rise  to  the  opini<H).  Sach  a  coincidence  of  names  however  will  by  no 
me4ns  prove  the  point:  Sesac,' if  I  mistake  not,  received  his  appellation 
merely  in  honour  of  the  god  Saca  or  Se-Saca,  agreeably  to  a  custom  very 
generally  prevident  in  the  gentile  worid;'  and,  though  I  pretend  not  posi- 
tively to  say  how  far  he  might  have  pushed  his  conquests,  there  is  certainly  no 
scriptural  evidence  that  he  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  Jud&a.  He  is  simply 
represented,  as  taking  the  fenced  cities  of  Rehoboam  and  as  pillajpng  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  all  appearance  as  returning  with  his  booty 
into  Egypt/  Hence  there  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  we  have  any  authentic 
account  of  his  actions,  to  be  just  as  little  reason  for  identifying  him  with  a 

'  TI1U8  Nebactaasf  BMT,  Esar^Haadoo,  and  Bel5limsBar,  wercv  dl  etlM  after  the  godi  v«- 
nerated  bjT  their  ftukera. 
*  Sec  «  Chron.  xii.  1— 9. 
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■•♦*  I.  younger  Sacya  who  was  the  first  promulgator  <rf  Buddhism,  as  with-  ihe 
£EJ)ulously  victorious  Sesostris.  The  evidence  for  the  remote  antiquity  <|f 
Buddhism  rests  upon  exactly  the  same  foundaticm  as  tiiat  for  the  remote 
antiquity  of  Brahmenism.  There  is  scarcdy  a  country,  in  which  we  do  not 
find  both  systems  mote  or  less  blended  together :  and  Buddha,  as  much  as 
Siva  or  Osiris,  under  his  various  names  of  Buddha^  Saca,  Taut^  Teuty  Thofh, 
Bod,  fVodf  Hermaya,  Hermes^  or  MercoUs^  has  beai  worshipped  from 
Japan  in  the  east  to  Ireland  in  the  west.  The  tlieory  of  Sir  William  Jones 
is  inadequate  to  account  for  this  circumstance :  no  conquests,  which  a  king 
of  Egypt  could  make,  and  which  after  all  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  be^ 
make,  could  have  spread  his  name  and  novel  theology  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  globe;  I  say  wame,  because,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  Sir  Willianl, 
Buddha  first  received  his  title  of  Sacya  firom  the  drciumstance  of  Sesac'^ 
being  venerated  as  a  new  incarnation  of  Buddha* .  Tlus  opinion  however,  if 
it  be  the  opinion  of  that  able  writer,  i»  most  Certainly  an  errot  The  appel* 
latioa  Saca  or  compoundedly  Se-Saca  existed  b^ort  the  time  of  the  Egyptian 
prinee,  and  was  communicated  firom  the  god  to  a  great  tribe  of  his  Cutlnc 
worshippers,  who  were  thence  called  Sacas  or  Sachim  or  Soj^ons.  Some  of 
these  Sachim  formed  a  part  ci  the  Indian  Shepherd-kings;  who  once  con- 
<]aered  Egypt^  and  who  afterwards  founded  the  kingdom  of  Afiican  Ethiopia 
or  Cudiia-dwip  without:  lor  we  find  a  detachment  df  them  expressly  meo- 
tioned  with  their  brethren  the  Cushim,  as  serving  in  the  army  of  Sesac. '  If 
then  there  was  a  whole  tribe  of  Sadiim  or  Sacas  in  the  days  of  Sesac^  both 
tiie  name  and  the  worship  of  Saca  must  inevitably  have  been  prior  to  that 
prince.  Thua,  in  whatever  light  the  question  be  viewed,  we  cannot,  I  think, 
ascribe  a  more  recent  origm  to  Buddhism  than  the  dispersion  from  Babel 

There  is  some  reason  for  believmg,  that,  immediatdy  before  that  period, 
a  great  dis^reement  curose  respecting  the  particular  modification  of  the  apos-  . 
tate  system  of  theology :  one  party  advocating  a  form  more  simple,  tiiough 
directly  tending  to  c^beism  when  pushed  to  extremities;  another,  advocating 
a  form  more  complex  and.  naturally  productive  of  polytheism  by  repeated 

'  3  Chron.  xii.  3.  The  word  is  expressed  by  our  translaton  Stikkim  lilter  the  Mt$oretic 
punctuation;  but  it  is  just  as  properly  pronounced  Sackiim,  which  is  the  pluraliQEiaof  &k:^ 
or  Sachu    In  our  language  the  plural  of  Sack  would  be  Sochi. 
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distbctpefsonifictttionsof  thevaiiousiiamesan  attributes  of  the  great  father  <»a».i. 
and  mother;  and  a  third,  willing  to  acconciinodate  matters  by  adopting  both 
forms,  and  blending  them  together,  as  fieu*  as  might  be,  into  one.  However 
tills  may  be,  the  two  theories  of  Brahmenism  and  Buddhism  appear  to  me  to 
have  existed  from  the  very  days  of  Nimrod ;  because  there  is  no  country 
upon  the  Ibce  of  the  earth,  in  which  I  do  not  find  distinct  traces  of  one  or 
both  of  them.  When  examined,  they  melt  into  each  other :  and,  notwith- 
standing tibe  hatred  that  subsists  between  their  respective  votaries  in  Hmdos* 
tan,  they  are  plainly,  at  the  bottom,  mere  variations  of  one  and  the  same 
system.  Nor  will  this  appear  strange  to  any  one,  who  has  observed  the 
operations  of  the  hunun  mind :  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  smaller  the  differ- 
ence oi  opinion  between  varymg  sects  and  the  less  important  the  points  of 
discrepancy,  the  greater  has  usually  been  the  bitterness  of  contention.  So 
Ieu*  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.  Buddhism  seems  in  all  ages  to  have  been 
Ibe  favourite  theory  of  the  unmixed  and  warlike  Cuthim ;  while  Brahmenism, 
generally  more  or  less  blended  with  Buddhism,  has  chiefly  prevailed  among 
Ibe  mixed  nations  of  the  earth.  Their  ori^al  identity,  and  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  so  frequently  blended  together,  render  it  not  always  easy  to 
distingubh  the  one  firom  the  other.  If  in  some  particulars  it  shall  appear 
that  I  have  beai  mjatiihen,  I  have  only  to  subscribe  to  the  trite  apophth^m 
^tiAtto  erris  hupijim. 

.  7.  As  I  find  jnysdti  compelled  by  the  force  of  historical  evidence  to  give 
the  sceptre  of  the  world  to  the  warlike  posterity  of  Cush,  I  fed  it  necessary 
to  offer  in  this  place  some  observations  on  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  Noah. 

An  opinion  has,  I  know  not  how,  very  generally  prevailed,  that  a  curse 
was  pronounced  upon  Ham,  which  devoted  his  posterity  to  servitude:  hence 
die  epithet  accursed  has  been  liberally  bestowed  upon  that  patriarch,  as  his 
stated  and  appropriate  designation.  Nor  has  this  notion  l)een  taken  up  merely 
by  ordinary  and  superficial  theologists :  even  such  writers  as  Bochart  and 
Mede  are  to  be  found  among  its  advocates.  Bochart,  in  one  place,  styles  Ham 
accursed i  and,  in  another,  he  represents  Noah  as  execrating  him  and  as 
foretdling  that  his  children  should  be  skfves:  while  Mede,  not  ccmtent  with 
calling  upon  us  to  tremble  at  the  horrible  curse  of  impious  Ham  and  with 
intimating  that  he  was  destmed  to  be  ^  servant  of  servants  to  all  his  brethren^ 

Fag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  M 
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roandly  asserts,  that  there  hath  never  yet  been  a  son  of  Ham  that  hath  shaken 
a  sceptf^  aver  the  head  of  Japhet,  that  Shem  hath  subdued  J^et  and 
Japhet  hath  subdued  Shem,  but  Ham  never  subuhied either.*  Yet,  notwitli* 
standing  Ais  general  pefsaasioni  Scripture  contains  ncA  a  single  »yUaU« 
respecting  either  any  curse  pronounced  upon  Ham  or  any  prediction  of  the 
general  servitude  of  his  posterity.  Canaan  indeed,  the  youngest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Ham,  is  the  subject  of  an  imprecatory  denunciation:  but  Ham  himr 
self  was  never  cursed;  consequently  neither  the  curse  nor  the  prophecy  cm 
affect  any  of  his  descendants  except  tlie  Canaanites. 

Those  writers,  who  have  been  the  most  Kealous  in  applying  the  curse  and 
the  prediction  to  Ham,  were  sensible,  that  Scripture,  aa  it  stands  at  present^ 
directly  opposed  their  opinion :  but  so  fully  were  tbetr  minds  preoccupied 
with  the  common  idea,  that,  rather  than  relinqmsh  it^  they  hsvo,  with  mis* 
chievous  ingenuity,  attempted  to  make  the  BiUe  speak  the  laoguagfe,  wihid^ 
they  had  concluded  it  ought  to  speak.  Hence,  because  the  Arabic  versMyi 
reads  cursed  be  the  fat  her  of  Canaan,  and  because  some  cqpiea  of  the  Ixk 
Sttfaetitute  JfifoMtin  the  place  of  Canaan;  they  wouM^  throughout  tbs  t>6opbecjb 
whererer  the  word  Canaan  occurs,  correct  it  to  Ham  the  fatiat  ^  Cn* 
naan^ 

With  respect  to  this  supposed  improvement  df  the  text;  it  not  oalj^  mw 
directly  counter  bodi  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Samaritan  copies  of  the  Peota* 
teuch  which  perfectly  agree  in  their  readii^  of  the  prediction,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  common  readmg  of  the  Ixx ;  but  it  seems  to  meto  bear  also  the  strongest 
internal  marks  of  spuriousness.  Why  should  Ham  throughout  the  whole 
prophecy  be  called  the  father  of  Canaan,  rather  than  the  father  of  CusK  or 
of  Mizr  or  of  Phut  f  Why  should  this  lon^  unmeaning: title  be.tbrice  rer 
peated  ?  Why  should  Ham  be  particularized  as  the  fiither  of  Canaan,  rather 
than  Japhet  as  the  father  of  Gomer,  or  Shem  as  the  fatter  of  Elam?  Whe» 
I  compare  the  projected  emendation  with  the  commonly  received  reading, 
and  when  I  consider  the  joint  high  authcHity  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Sama- 
ritan Fratateucbs,  I  cannot  hesitate  long  in  determining  where  tp  fix  my 
choice.     But  I  have  yet  an  additioiial  reason  for  protesting  most  strongly 

'  Boch.Pbal^.  lib.  iv.  c.  l.p.  203.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  p.  3^  4.  Mede's  Wor^.  book  i.  disc.  49. 
p.  271*  disc.  ilO.  p.  2S3.  Dr.  Hales  Las  falleo  into  the  same  error.  See  Chronol.  vol.  i. 
p.  351—353. 
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'*  the  Scythians  were  doubtless  the  same  race  as  the  Indo-Scythss;  smeetfar 
Indo-Scythae  of  the  Greeks  were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Chasas  or 
Chusas;  since  those  Chusas  dedare  themselves  to  be  descended  from  the 
patriarch  Gusha,  who  communicated  to  them  his  own  appellalioni  and  who 
18  described  as  being  the  grandson  of  the  ark-^presenred  Menu;  since  this 
Cusha,  as  Sir  William  Jones  well  remarks,  is  clearly  the  scriptural  Cush, 
who  was  similarly  the  grandson  of  the  ark-present  Noah;'  and  smoe there- 
fore the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Europe  must  have  sprui^  fimn  Gush,  and 
consequently  from  Ham :  since  such  is  the  genealogy  of  those,  who  now  pos- . 
sess  the  sovereignty  of  the  most  civilized  part  of  the  wbrM,  and  whose  do- 
minion or  influence  extends  either  more  or  less  over  all  the  other  quarters  of 
it;  it  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  make  some  inquiries  into  the 
character  of  that  patriarch,  which,  i^cer  a  long  a«d  attentive  survey  of  the 
prophecy,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  much  misunderstood  and  much  misreh 
presented.  i 

That  Ham  beheld  his  father  in  an  unseemly  posture,  is  indisputable:  biit 
the  question  k,  whether  he  thus  beheld  him  designedly  and  ^therefore  crtmi- 
nalfyy  or  tmdesignedfy  and  Uierefore  umocenHy.  Dr.  Jennings  justly  remarte, 
that  the  merely  seeing  the  exposure  of  Noah  m^ht  be  aeddental^  tmawM^ 
abkf  and  noway  criminal:  but  he  completely  mars  this  sensible  obsemrtion 
by  immediately  adding,  as  one  whose  mind  was  prepossessed  by  the  commoti 
opinion,  we  must  therefore  suppose^  tliat  there  was  something  more  in  thecase 
than  is  plainly  eapressed.  *  Now  I  would  ask,  irAy  must  we  suppose  something 
more  than  Moses  has  told  us?  what  is  there  in  the  history,  which  gives  us 
any  warrant  for  branding  the  memory  of  this  calumniated  patriarch  with  a 
most  foul  and  disgraceful  aspersion?  If  indeed  a  curse  had  been  ptonounced 

*  When  we  see  Cash  or  Cus  (for  the  Samcrit  name  i8  variously  pronounced)  among  the  sons  M 
Brahma,  that  is,  among  the  progenitors  of  the  Hindoos,  and  at  the  head  of  an  ancient  pedigree 
preserved  in  the  Ramayan ;  when  we  meet  with  his  name  again  in  the  family  of  Rama;  when 
we  add,  that  one  of  the  seven  dwipas,  or  great  peninsulas  of  this  earth,  has  the  same  appel- 
lation :  we  can  hardly  doubt,  says  Sir  William  Jones,  diat  the  Cush  of  Moses  and  die  Cush  of 
Valmiawas  the  same  personage  and  an  ancestor  of  the  Indian  race.  Asiat.  Res.  voK  iii, 
p.  4312.     See  also  p.  4A7. 

*  Jenningi's  Jewish  Ant.  b.  i.  c.    1.  p.l2. 
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opoiti  Ham,  and  if  his  whole  posterity  had  been  devoted  to  servitude  and  in-  «"^*  <• 
fetiority,  we  should  then  have  been  most  amply  authorized  in  supposing  this 
something  which  is  allowed  not  to  be  plainly  expressed :  we  might  then  have 
been  sure,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  brutal  want  of  filial  piety  in  offering 
a  demgned  insult  to  his  erring  parent ;  we  mi^t  then  have  been  sure,  that  his 
base  criminality  had  met  with  an  adequate  punishment  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  found  to  be  recorded :  as  no  intimation  is  given  of  any  purposed  sin 
on  the  part  of  Ham,  so  neither  is  any  curse  denoiH)ced  against  him.  If  thati 
the  denunciationof  a  curse  would  have  been  an  infallible  proof  of  his  guilt; 
are  we  not  bound  by  every  principle  of  fiur  reasoning  to  conclude,  that  the 
noii-ctenunciation  of  a  curse  is  a  manifest  proof  of  his  innocence?  The  curse 
would  sordy  be  pronounced  upon  the  offender,  whoever  that  offender  mi^t 
be :  and,  since  it  is  pronounced,  not  upon  Ham,  but  upon  his  youngest  son 
Canaan;  I  see  not  how  we  can  fairly  avoid  the  inference,  that  Canaan,  not 
Ham,  was  the  guilty  person.  The  remarkable  terms,  in  which  the  propheigf^ 
is  delivered,  have  not  been  left  unnoticed,  for  indeed  it  was  scarcely  pomtis 
that  they  sfumld  be  left  unnoticed,  by  those  who  have  paid  attoition  to  the 
aiibject  It  has  been  inquired  by  those,  who  still  laboured  under  the  pre- 
conceived impressioa  of  Ham's  criminality,  why  the  curse,  due  to  Aim,  was 
pronounced  upon  his  son  Canaan?  The  answer,  which  die  Jewish  doctors 
^ve,  is  this :  that  Canaan  first  beheld  the  exposure  of  Noah,  that  he  imme- 
diately communicated  the  discovery  to  his  fietther,  and  that  the  two  united  in 
cruelly  mocking  and  msulting  the  old  man. '  Such  a  solution  however  does 
but  half  remove  the  difficulty.  If  Ham  and  Canaan  were  equally  guilty, 
why  was  the  one  punished,  and  the  other  suffered  to  escape?  Why  was  Ca- 
naan Closed,  and  Ham  notcursed?  Why  were  the  children  of  Canaan  de- 
voted to  servitude  rather  than  the  other  descendants  of  Ham,  since  all  were 
alike  the  o£&pring  of  him  who  had  treated  his  father  with  the  most  brutd  and 
unfeelmg  disrespect?  Which  ever  way  we  turn,  the  usual  opinion  respecting 

'  Operoe^  quairitur,  cur  Chami  maledictioncra  in  caput  filii  Cbanaah  Noa  contorserit.  lie* 
spondet.  Theodoretus  in  Genes,  quaest*  57*  ftb  Hebneo  quodam  se  didiciste,  primum  Chaoaan 
avi  8ui  verehda  animadvertisse,  et  path  oetentasse  tanquam  de  sene  ridentem.  £t  vero  tale  quid 
legitur  in  Beresith  Rabba  sect.  57>  qui  liber  scriptus  fuit  ante  Theodoretum.  Bocfa.  Phaleg. 
lib.  iv^  c^  37.  p.  308. 
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^^''*  the  crmiinality  of  Ham  {>resefit8,  so  iar  as  I  ctn  judge>  insuperahte  otete^ 
cles  to  any  thing  like  a  consistent  interpretation  of  the  prophecy.  Bat 
every  difficulty  will  be  removed,  if  we  can  only  be  content  to  lay  to  hit 
charge  nothing  more  than  Scripture  has  done. 

The  ancient  tradition  of  the  Jewish  doctors  is  by  no  means  to  be  hastily 
set  aside,  though  it  has  unfortunately   been  injured  by  that  pertnacioos 
ascription  of  deliberate  wickedness  to  Ham,  which  marks  the  writings  of 
Hebrew  no  lesb  than  of  Ctiristian  commentators.     Since  Canaan  is  90klg 
cursed,  I  believe  Canaan  to  have  been  sokly  guilty.    Connecting  together 
the  Jei^'ish  tradition  with  what  has  been  revealed  in  Scripture^  I  seenoi  to 
draw  out  the  following  account  of  the  whole  transaiction.     Noah,  in  coMe^* 
quence  of  his  unhappy  intoxication,  lay  exposed  in  his  tent.     In  this  state 
he  was  discovered  by  his  grandson  Canaan.     Hitherto  no  crime  was  com*- 
mitted,  for  the  discovery  appears  to  hare  been  accidental :  but  the  gracdess 
youth,  instead  of  throwing  with  dutiful  haste  a  mantle  over  his  aged  parent^ 
exultingly  leaves  him  as  he  found  him,  and  setsibtth  in  quest  of  othans  whom 
he  may  make  Jbint  spectators  of  the  shameftil  sight    The  first  person,  ^\A 
whom  he  happens  to  meet,  is  his  own  father.    To  Imn,  I  apprehend,  he 
does  not  precisdy  communicate  the  discovery  which  he  had  made ;  tmt 
rather,  with  much  laughter  and  mockery,  invkes  him  to  hehxAd  a  ludicrous 
spectacle,  which  could  not  fkil  to  amuse  him.    The  very  same  invitation 
would  probably  have  been  given  to  either  of  his  uncles,  if  one  <tf  them  bad 
crossed  his  path  instead  of  his  father ;  and  it  mi^t  have  been  accepted 
with  the  same  unconscious  and  unsuspecting  innocence,  as  I  am  inclined  W 
believe  that  Ham  accepted  it.     Entering  the  tent,  and  little  anticipating  the 
sight  which  was  about  to  be  revealed  to  him.  Ham  umoaribf  aud  unde- 
signedfy  beholds  Noah  in  a  state  of  exposed  nudity.     Instantly  however 
he  retires,  and  tells  his  two  brethren  who  were  without;  no  way  desirous 
to  have  his  eyes  shocked  by  the  repetition  of  such  a  spectacle.     They, 
being  thus  made  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  their  father,  piously  con- 
trive to  throw  a  garment  over  him  without  beholding  his  exposure.     Noah, 
M  length  coming  to  himself  when  the  fumes  of  the  wine  were  dissipated, 
learns,  not  what  fM  younger  son  (meaning  Ham)  had  done  unto  Um,  but 
what  Ai^  iiUk  son,  or,  as  the  idiom  of  our  language  requires,  his  grandson 
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(meaDing  Canaan),  had  done  unto  him :  for  siich»  when  the  immediately 
subsequent  context  is  attended  to,  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  exprea* 
9100^  as  the  Jewish  Rabbins  have  well  remarked.  The  whole,  that  follows, 
is  exactly  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  this  statement  of  the 
matter,  but  by  no  means  such  aa  might  naturally  have  been  expected  front 
the  common  account  of  it.  Noah  pronounces  a  curse,  not  upon  Ham  who  ha4 
done  nothkxg  to  deserve  one,  but  upon  the  guilty  and  depraved  Canaan ;  while 
die  dutiful  caution  of  Shem  and  Japhet  is  rewarded  by  a  hlessii^  invoked 
upon  the  bi^d  of  each  of  them.  Respecting  Ham  he  is  totally  silent :  aa 
that  patriarch  did  not  merit  a  curse,  so  neither  had  he  done  any  thing  to 
call  for  a  special  blessing ;  hence,  in  a  manner  perfectly  according  with 
his  conduct,  he  is  passed  over  without  either  blessing  or  curse. - 

That  something  of  this  sort  is  to  be  received  aa  the  proper  account  of 
the  transaction*  seems  to  me  almost  necessarily  to  follow,  not  only  from  the 
Jewish  tradition,  but  from  the  general  context  of  the  whole  narrative  ic- 
9el£  If  Ham  were  the  s^c  guilty  person,  why  was  his.  yoi^igeat  aon  Ca* 
BaaB  cursed  rather  than  Cush  or  Mizr  or  Phut?  If  both  Ham  and  Canaan 
w«re  guilty,  why  waa  Canaan  wdwiv^  cursed  and  Ham  suffered  to  esr 
cdife  ?  The  circumstance  of  the  curse  being  pronounced  qpop  Canaan  alone 
sorely  does  all  but  absolutely  prove  Canaan  aUmc  to  be  the  offender :  for» 
if  Hamwere  rea%  guilty,  it  is  impossible  to*  assign  any  9a44sfactory  reason, 
why  he  should  have  borne  no  mark  whatsoever  of  his  &ther  9  displeasure. 
At  least,  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  find  any  satisfactory  reason  adduced  : 
and  indeed  it  is  sufficiently  evident  how  little  satisfied  those  expositors 
themselves  are  who  assume  the  criminality  of  HaiKi,  ^om  the  very  qircumr 
stance  of  their  labouring  to  alter  the  text.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  utr 
^rly  irreconcileable  with  that  criminality:  but,  the  criminality  havii^g  been 
Mce  taken  for  granted  without  a  3hadow  of  proof,  the  advocates  of  such  aa 
hypothesis  find  it  absolut^y  neceaaary  lor  their  theory  to  alter  the  text;  andi 
by  this  depravation  of  Holy  Scripture,  they  transform  a  prophecy  whiclj 
ha&been  accomplished  with  admirable  minuteness  into  a  prophecy  which  ij| 
direi^  contradicted  by  the  voioa  of  history. 

'  Thus  Balak  says  to  Balaam,  Neither  curst  them  at  aU^  nor  bless  them  at  all.    Numb, 
xxiii.  25.  ^ 


CUAB.  I. 
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Tbe  opinion,  that  Canaan  alone  was  the  culprit  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  that  patriarch  is  mentioned. 

When  Moses  specifies  the  three  sons  of  Noah  that  went  forth  of  the  Ark, 
he  subjoins  emphatically,  that  Ham  was  the  father  of  Canaan ;'  and  afber- 
irards,  when  he  begins  to  relate  the  humiliating  story  of  the  just  man  s  de« 
parture  from  the  path  of  righteousness,  the  title  of  the  father  of  Canaan 
is  remarkably  bestowed  upon  Ham/  Now  the  turn  of  this  expression  is 
Evidently  designed,  by  every  rule  of  composition,  to  point  out  to  the  reader's 
especial  attention  not  Ham  but  Canaan.  When  we  say  that  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  the  father  of  the  i;ictorious  Alexander,  Alexander,  not  Philip, 
is  doubtless  the  prominent  figure  in  the  sentence :  or  again,  when  we  say  that 
Richard  Cromwell  was  the  son  of  the  great  protector ,  who  does  not  perceive, 
that  the  mind  is  immediately  directed  not  to  Richard  but  to  Oliver  ?  In  a 
similar  manner,  when  Ham  is  styled  the  father  of  Canaan,  particularly 
when  he  is  so  styled  in  a  sentence  which  merely  speaks  of  the  egress  from 
the  Ark,  the  expression  has  all  the  force  of  tbe  demonstrative  pronoun ; 
it  is  as  if  Ham  were  called  the  father  of  that  Canaan.  Here  Canaan  is 
the  person  pointed  out  to  notice,  certainly  not  Ham :  for,  if  Ham  had  been 
the  prominent  figure  on  the  historical  canvass,  the  turn  of  the  phrase  would 
have  been  exactly  inverted ;  if  Ham  had  been  the  jperson  who  was  a  stand- 
ing and  proverbial  disgrace  to  his  posterity,  Cush  or  Mizr  or  Phut  or  Ca- 
naan might  have  been  equally  and  severally  branded  as  the  son  of  that 
Ham,  but  in  such  case  I  see  not  with  what  propriety  Ham  could  have  been 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  father  of  that  Canaan.  The  expression  cer- 
tunly  imports,  that  Ham  was  memorable  for  being  the  father  of  Canaan, 
not  that  Canaan  was  memorable  for  being  the  son  of  Ham,  a  circumstance 
no  more  characteristic  of  him  than  of  either  of  his  three  brethren.  Why 
tfien  is  Ham  styled  the  father  of  Canaan,  rather  than  of  Cush  or  Mizr  or 
Phut  f  There  evidently  must  have  been  something  remarkable  in  the  con- 
duct of  Canaan,  to  procure  such  a  badge  of  distinction,  either  honourable 
or  dishonourable,  for  a  youngest  son.  What  then  was  this  remarkable 
something?    The  answer  to  such  a  question  appears  to  me  sufl&dently  ob- 

'  Gen.  hu  It.  ^  Vtr.  28. 
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vious.  Ham  is  denominated  the  father  of  that  Canaan  at  the  commence-  ^^*  *• 
ment  of  a  narrative,  whicii  terminates  in  declaring  that  Canaan  had  a  curse 
of  servitude  denounced  against  him.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  Canaan  pos« 
sessed  the  ^ad  celebrity  of  being  an  accursed  person  :  and  it  is  also  plain, 
that  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  enormous  crime,  both  to  call  down 
upon  him  such  a  curse,  and  to  purchase  for  him  such  an  evil  preeminence 
in  disgrace.  This  obvious  deduction  at  once  serves  to  corroborate  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  matter,  and  directly  tends  to  establish  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  common  Hebrew  reading  which  some  would,so  rashly  un- 
dertake  to  correct.  Had  the  curse  been  pronounced  upon  Ham^  and  had  . 
Canaan  been  altogetlier  out  of  the  question,  as  the  proposed  alteration 
would  represent  the  affair  to  have  been ;  we  might  then  have  easily  under-  ' 
stood,  why  Cush  or  Mizr  or  Phut  or  Canaan  should  be  emphatically  styled 
the  son  of  that  Ham :  but  it  would  puzzle  the  greatest  critical  ingenuity 
to  discover  a  reason,  why  Ham  should  be  called  the  father  of  that  Co- 
naan. 

'  This  difliculty  has  been  felt  by  commentators  :  and  therefore,  where  a 
reason  must  be  given,  a  reason  must  of  course  be  invented.  It  is  com* 
monly  said,  that  Moses  thus  peculiarly  specifies  Canaan  as  the  son  of  the 
accursed  and  servile  Ham,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Israelites  with  the 
hope  of  a  sure  and  speedy  victory  over  liieCanaanites  already  prepared^to  bow 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  imprecatory  prediction. 
I  am  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  perfect  inutility  of  such  a  specie 
fication,  or  the  total  disregard  to  context  evinced  by  such  a  mode  of  solving 
the  difficulty.  The  specification  would  have  been  thoroughly  useless ;  both 
because  Moses  plainly  informs  the  children  of  Israel  in  his  general  table  of 
genealo^es'  that  Canaan  was  the  son  of  I{am,  because  at  that  time  of  day 
the  descent  of  the  Canaanites  must  have  been  so  well  known  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  any  incidental  mention  of  it,  and  because  conquest 
was  promised  to  the  Israelites  much  more  definitely  and  explicitly  by  God 
himself  than  by  any  interpretation  which  could  be  g^ven  of  Noah's  pro- 
phecy :  the  contejpt  of  the  narrative  imperiously  requires  us  to  conclude^ 

'  Gen.  X.  6. 
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-that  Ham  was  called  the  father  of  Canaan^  not  whh  a  view  of  encouraging 
the  Israelites  who  wanted  no  such  encouragementi  but  because  Canaan  was> 
-in  a  theological  light,  a  much  more  remarkable  person  than  any  one  of  his 
Jbretbren  on  account  of  the  curse  under  which  he  laboured. 

I  have  only  to  notice  a  single  matter  more,  and  the  subject  shall  be  dis- 
missed. They,  who  by  an  alteration  of  the  text,  would  prove  Ham  to  be 
the  person  accursed  and  therefore  his  posterity  in  general  to  be  destined 
to  servitude,  sometimes  adduce,  as  a  proof  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy  according  to  their  view  of  it,  the  subjugated  condition  of  Egypt 
or  the  land  of  the  Mizraim. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  diis  does  not  prove  enough ;  and  therefore,  so 
Hr  as  the  exact  completion  of  the  prophecy  is  concerned,  it  proves  just  no- 
thing. If  all  the  descendants  of  Ham  were  doomed  to  servitude,  we  shall 
have  gained  but  little  in  shewing  the  depression  of  Canaan  and  Mizr,  unless 
we  also  point  out  the  subjugation  of  Cusfa  and  Phut.  Perhaps,  in  regard 
t^  Phut,  the  slave-trade  may  be  adduced ;  indeed,  I  believe,  it  has  been 
(Etdduced  by  some  writers.  Whether  the  negroes  are  or  are  not  descended 
fit>m  ihat  patriarchy  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  determine ;  neither  is  it  any 
way  important  to  my  present  object,  that  the  question  should  be  determined : 
I  shall  content  myself  with  asking,  when  were  the  warlike  Cushim  subdued* 
«t  least  permanently  and  generally,  either  by  Japhet  or  Shem  ?'  But,  unless 
ail  the  children  of  Ham  were  brought  under  the  yoke,  it  is  a.  clear  case,  tiiat 
4he  prophecy,  according  to  the  common  exposition  of  it,  has  never  been  €u:- 
x^omplished. 

So  again,  in  the  second  place,  it  may  well  be  inquired,  whether  the  con- 
Btant  subjugation  of  £gypt  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  dowii  to  fte 
l^esent  day,  can  in  any  respect  be  deemed  a  completion  of  Noah's  pro- 
phecy.    I  certainly  think,  that  it  cannot.     Tl^  remarkable  servitude  of 

'  In  the  grelkt  revolutions  «f  empires,  Cuth  maj  have  occasionally  suffered  as  well  as  his 
brethren.  The  Philistim  were  subdued  by  the  Israelites  after  a  long  struggle  for  superiority; 
and  the  Carthaginians,  ill  deemed  by  many  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  were  conquered  by 
\be  ftomahs,  who  seem  in*  a  lal^ge  sense  to  have  been  a  Japhetic  people  under  Cuthic  gover- 
nors. But  the  Cuthim^  in  every  age  and  in  every  country^  have  generally  managed  to  pre- 
serve a  decided  ascendancy  over  all  the  other  children  of  Noah. 
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Egypt  h  tbe  coosequence,  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  not  of  Noah*s  ^■^-  '• 
prediction,  but  of  an  eminent  prophecy  delivered  by  Ezekiel/  Mizr  is 
become  ^  servant,  not  because  he  was  a  son  of  Ham^  but  because  he  was 
doomed  long  afterwards  to  a  state  of  degradation  on  account  of  his  pride 
and  fiulhle^s  tyranny.^  This  very  sentence  indeed  proves,  ttiat  heretofore 
he  laboured  not  under  any  judicial  imprecation  :  for,  if  he  were  already 
destined  to  servitude,  and  if  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  were  solely  intended 
to  specify  the  time  of  its  commencement,  it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that 
some  reference  would  have  been  made  to  his  descent  from  Ham ;  whereas 
the  alleged  ^ou^ds  of  his  predicted  subjug^ioa  are  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  and  Qot  the  least  allusion  is  made  to  the  fancied  curse  pronounced 
upon  his  gi*eat  ancestor. 

In  shorty  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  Bochart  himself  al- 
I0WS9  that  Ham,  ouri^d  as  he  was^^  had  his  full  share  of  earthly  ble^sioj^/ 
His  ample  sway  extended  over  at  le^t  a  third  pait  of  the  globe :  and  n^any 
are  the  regions^  in  which  neither  Shem  nor  Japhet,  to  adopt  the  phraseology 
of  Mn  Medoi  ever  shook  a  sceptre  over  the  bead  of  Ham.  I  pretend  not 
to  say,  dmt  this  exposition  obviates  all  dignities,  thoti^h  I  think  it  en« 
cimihered  with  fewer  than  my  other  that  I  have  met  with ;  but  I  would 
Bffin  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  matter,  by  which  the  present  work  is 
alone  affected,  is  the  supposed  curse  of  servitude  upon  Ham  ;  and»  whatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  that  patriarch,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that 
no  curse  of  any  description  was  pronounced  upon  Idm,^ 

Y.  The  human  mipd  rarely  tolerates  any  great  changes  if  they  be  vidient 

!  £«ek.  xxix.  JL4,  15.  *  See  E«ek.  xxix.  2-^l6. 

'  Lieet  maMidtu  is  the  €X|ire9dion  used  by  this  learodd  author,  as  if  it  were  too  palpable 
ft  case  to  be  controvc^jrted,  ^  Boch.  Phaleg.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  p.  203. 

'  One  difficulty  would  be  ia  a  great  measure  obviated*  if  we  suppose  the  verb  M^  in  the 
22d  verse  to  be  the  defective  third  person  future  of  the  conjugation  Hophal«  instead  of  the 
same  person  and  tense  of  Kal.  The  verb  occurs  in  this  defective  form  in  Hiphil,  in  2  Kings 
xi.  4,  as  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Buxtorf :  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  third  person  future 
of  tiophal  is  the  same  as  the  third  person  future  oi  Hiphil  in  Mch  verbs  as  ilM^T.  According 
to  such  a  supposition,  the  translation  would  run,  Jnd  Ham  the  father  of  Canaan  was  caused  to 
seCf  that  is  to  say  was  shewn  ^  the  nakedness  of  his  father^ 
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and  sudden,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion.  This  circumstance  calls 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  steps,  which  Nimrod  iemd  his  Cuthites  may  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  taken  with  a  view  to  introduce  that  theological  apostasy^ 
which,  perfected  at  Babel,  thence  extended  itself  over  the  whole  world. 

1.  It  seems  natural  to  suppose,  that  that  apostasy  was  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  violent  and  abrupt  setting  aside  of  true  religion,  that  it  was  not  a 
sudden  plunge  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  into  the  grossness  of  rank  idol- 
atry, I  should' rather  apprehend,  that  it  must  have  commenced  with  a  spe- 
cious perversion  of  sound  doctrine  and  with  an  affectedly  devout  adoption  of 
authorized  rites  and,  ceremonies  and  phraseology:  in  other  words,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  Gentilism  was  a  fantastic  structure  erected  upon 
the  basb  of  ancient  Patriarchism. 

The  mode,  in  which  the  edifice  was  raised,  appears  to  have  been  by  an  af- 
fectation of  superior  wisdom  and  by  a  pretence  of  deep  philosophical  re- 
search. Many  hints  to  this  purpose  are  thrown  out  in  Scripture.  St  Paul 
remarks  in  general  terms,  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God:^  and 
he  elsewhere  more  largely  explains  the  force  of  his  observation,  by  tracing 
the  origin  of  idolatry  to  the  vain  refinements  of  this  spurious  wisdom.  He 
tells  us,  that,  when  men  as  yet  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God  ; 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  dark- 
ened. Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools :  and  the  con- 
sequence of  this  misnamed  wisdom  was,  that  they  changed  the  glory  of  the 
uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, 
and  four  footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.  Corrupt  worship  was  speedily 
followed  by  corrupt  manners  :  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latter  naturally 
sprang  from  the  former ;  and  were  even  esteemed  a  constituent  part  of  it. 
Wherefore,  the  Apostle  solemnly  proceeds;  God  also  yiAxci^Wy  gave  them 
up  to  uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  awn  hearts,  to  dishonour  their 
awn  bodies  between  themselves ';  who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lye, 
and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever.  He  then  particularizes  the  unnatural  abominationS| 
which  arose  out  of  the  theologico-pliilosopbical  theories  of  paganism ;  ob- 

'  1  Corinth,  i.  21. 
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serving,  in  a  very  remari^able  manner,  that  the  circumstance  of  thehr  being  ^^^^*  "• 
divinely  abandoned  to  such  .vile  affections  was  tlie  meet  recompence  of  their^ 
error?  The  same  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  is  given  both  by  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  :  and  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation^  that  they  are 
alike  speaking  of  Babylon,  which  was  the  universal  mother  of  the  spiritual 
adulteries  of  the  postdiluvian  world.  Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge^  says 
the  former  of  these  prophets,  to  the  apostate  city  of  Nimrod,  it  hath  per^ 
verted  thee?  Babylon,  says  the  latter  of  them,  hath  been  a  golden  cup  in 
the  Lord^shand^  that  made  all  the  earth  drunken :  the  nations  have  drunken 
qfher  wine  ;  therefore  the  nations  are  mad.  Every  man  is  brutish  by  his 
knowledge:  every  founder  is  confounded  by  the  graven  image;  Jor  his  mol- 
ten image  isjalshood,  and  there  is  no  breath  in  them.  They  are  vanity^ 
the  fvork  of  error :  in  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  shall  perish.  How 
is  Sesac '  taken  f  and  how  is  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  surprised !  how  is 
Babylon  become  an  astonishment  among  the  nations !  ^ 

2./  What  then  were  the  fancied  refinements  of  wisdom  and  knowledge^ 
which  elicited  a  mixed  philosophical  idolatry  out  of  the  pure  doctrine  and 
simple  worship  of  Patriarchism ;  which  began  with  insidiously  seducing  the 
world  from  genuine  religion  under  the  pretence  of  conveying  a  superior  de- 
gree of  information,  and  which  ended  in  plunging  it  into  the  thickest  spi*' 
ritual  darkness  and  into  the  grossest  moral  depravity  ? 

The  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth-^ter  the  flood  well  knew,  that  the 
world  had  been  originally  created  out  of  a  turbid  chaotic  water,  that  it  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  and  that  it  had  recently  been  created  anew  (as 
it  were)  out  of  the  overflowing  ocean.  This  was  the  simple  history  of  the 
globe,  which. they  tenanted:  but  Wisdom  discovered  an  endless  succession 
of  worlds,  each  formed  by  a  particular  modification  of  preexisting  matter; 
and  consequ^tly  established  the  independent  eternity  of  crude  matter  or 

■  Rom.  i.  21—27.  *  I»aiah  xlvii.  10. 

'  Sitae  is  tht  iUustrioui  Saca  or  Buddka.  He  was  the  favourite  god  of  the  Cuthim  ;  and 
communicated  his  name  to  the  great  Scythic  {amily  of  the  Sacas,  or  Sachim,  or  Saxons* 
Fiom  bim  also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Egyptian  Sesao  borrowed  bis  appellation. 

♦JcreBuU.7fl7>18,  41, 
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oo#f[  f.  substance.  The  first  postdiluvians  knew,  that  each  of  the  two  worlds  com- 
menced from  a  man  who  had  three  sons,  and  that  theie  were  many  other 
striking  pomts  of  mutual  resemblance  which  have  been  already  pointed  out : 
but  Wisdom  was  not  satisfied  with  a  plain  story ;  the  doctrine  of  an  endless 
succession  of  worlds  was  improved  into  that  of  an  endless  succession  of 
exactly  similar  worlds,  each  invariably  commencing  with  the  same  great 
parent  and  his  three  sons,  whose  souls  passed  by  transmigration  fiom  one 
set  of  bodies  into  another  and  thus  incessantly  reappeared  and  reacted  their 
parts  upon  the  earth.  The  first  postdiluvians  knew,  that  one  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent  Being  was  the  sole  creator  and  moderator  of  the  Univ^se ; 
a  Being,  who  alone  could  claim  to  himself  the  attribute  of  proper  indepen* 
dent  eternity:  but  Wisdom  had  conferred  this  vary  attribute  of  eternity  upon 
matter,  and  afterwards  upon  the  souls  of  the  great  father  and  his  three  sons 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  souls  of  all  their  offspring)  who  had  everlastingly 
been  disappearing  and  reappearing  at  the  commencement  of  every  succes- 
sive world ;  hence  both  matter  and  the  triplicated  great  father  had  usurped 
an  attribute,  which  was  necessarily  peculiar  to  the  Godhead.  What  then 
was  to  be  done  under  such  circumstances  ?  Some  were  taught  by  Wisdom 
to  adopt  the  theory  of  two  independent  principles :  others  naturally  enough 
exclaimed  against  the  palpable  absurdity  of  such  a  system ;  and  for  them, 
Wisdom^  ever  kindly  ready  to  solve  all  difficulties,  had  provided  anoAer  ex- 
pedient This  was,  since  the  great  triplicated  fether  was  confessedly  eter* 
nal,  to  identify  him  with  the  Deity;  and,  since  matter  was  also  eternal,  to 
make  the  soul  of  the  great  father  the  Soul  of  the  World,  and  to  give  him 
the  whole  Universe  for  his  body-  But  here  it  would  readily  be  objected, 
how  can  the  mere  man  Adam  or  Noah,  whose  office  it  is  to  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  every  new  worid,  be  admitted  as  God,  when  bis  form  has  al- 
ways been  that  of  a  simple  mortal  ?  To  this  question  Wisdom  is  at  no  loss 
for  a  reply  :  the  body  indeed  was  the  body  of  a  man,  but  the  immortal  soul 
was  the  deity  himself ;  from  time  to  time  he  descends  and  becomes  incarnate 
in  the  person  of  the  great  father^  and  on  special  occasions  appears  in  the 
form  of  other  eminent  characters  :  tbe  spirit  of  this  eternal  ffesA  father,  with 
whom  when  multiplied  into  three  forms  each  world  commences,  is  to  be  re- 
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Tered  as  the  true  plastic  arranger  and  governor  of  the  Universe ;  beside  him 
there  is  no  god,  for  his  three  forms  or  his  eight  forms  are  equally  a  delusion 
emanating  from  him  and  resolveable  into  his  sacred  essence. 

Thus,  as  the  Apostle  speaks,  did  Wisdom  teach  mankind  at  Babel  to 
change  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lye,  and  to  worship  the  creature  more  than 
or  in  preference  to  the  Creator.^ 

3.  With  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Patriarchism  we  are  but  little  ac- 
quainted, at  least  when  we  view  it  under  tlie  name  of  Patriarchism, 

We  know  however,  that  sacrifice  was  a  standing  ordinance ;  that  the  first 
postdiluvian  sacrifice  was  offered  up  on  the  summit  of  a  lo%  hill;  that 
the  early  patriarchs  were  wont  to  plant  consecrated  groves  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion ;  and  that  they  occasionally  set  up  a  large  majssy  stone  to  mark 
the  place  where  they  had  worshipped  God,  anointing  the  top  of  it  with  oiL 
Each  of  these  practices,  though  in  a  distorted  state,  was  adopted  into  tlie 
new  ritual  of  Paganism.  Sacrifices,  the  object  of  which  was  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  tiie  venerated  deity,  still  continued  to  be  offered  up :  mountains^ 
or  artificial  high  places  constructed  in  imitation  of  mountains,  were  still 
selected  as  the  nlbst  appropriate  for  sacrificial  devotion :  consecrated  groves 
were  still  duly  planted,  either  simply,  or  round  the  temple  of  the  god :  and 
the  massy  stone  column  was  still  erected,  and  still  anointed  with  oil,  though 
it  now  became  the  adored  symbolical  representation  of  the  great  father  and 
the  great  mother. 

For  Patriarchism  more  in  detail  we  must  look  to  the  worship  of  the  an- 
cient  Israelites.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  that  worship  was  no  other 
than  Patriarchism,  adapted,  by  various  additions  and  special  institutions,  to 
the  peculiar  situation  of  a  people,  which  had  been  selected  by  Jehovah 
firom  the  mass  of  mankind  to  accomplish  certain  high  and  beneficent  pur- 
poses. In  the  Levitical  dispensation  we  behold  pure  and  uncorrupted  Pa- 
triarchism, serving  as  a  basis  to  some  additional  ordinances,  by  which  God 
thought  fit  to  distinguish  his  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world  :  in  the  de- 
graded philosophical  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles  we  behold  the  very  same  Pa- 
triarchism, diverted  from  its  original  intent,  and  serving  as  a  basis  to  the 

■  Gr.  irofKi  Tov  Kntrana^ 
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BOOK  I.  apostate  worship  of  a  mixed  human,  astronomical,  and  material,  demiurgic 
hermaphrodite.  Each  was  drawn  from  one  primeval  source,  though  with  a 
different  application:  hence  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  a  striking  simi- 
litude between  them. 

This  similitude  has  often  been  remarked ;  and  more  than  one  writer  has 
attempted  to  account  for  it. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Gentiles  were  servile  copyists  of  the  Is- 
raelites, and  that  each  point  of  similitude  was  immediately  borrowed  from 
the  Mosaicial  Institutes.  But  this  theory  will  by  no  means  solve  the  problem : 
both  because  we  find  the  very  same  resemblance  in  the  ceremonies  of  nations 
far  distant  from  Palestine,  as  we  do  in  the  rites  of  those  which  are  in  its 
more  immediate  vicinity;  because  it  seems  incredible,  that  all  should 
have  borrowed  from  one  which  was  universally  disliked  and  despised;  and 
because  the  pagan  system,  originating  (as  the  sacred  writers  expressly  in- 
form us)  from  Babel,  was  anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  had  both  been  witnessed  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  was  found  by 
them  in  its  worst  state  of  depravity  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Others  have  fancied,  that  the  devil  was  the  copyist,  and  thai  various  na- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  globe  pervertedly  though  unwarily  adopted 
certain  parts  of  the  Levitical  ceremonies  in  consequence  of  his  infernal  sug- 
gestion or  inspiration.  Such,  at  one  period,  was  deemed  no  contemptible 
theory,  particularly  as  some  of  the  early  fathers  seem  mclined  to  favour  it  or 
at  least  to  favour  the  notion  of  the  imitative  propensity  of  the  evil  spirit:' 
but,  since  it  appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  I  shall  only  say,  may  it 
rest  in  peace! 

Others  again  have  precisely  inverted  the  first  hypothesis :  instead  of  sup- 
posing that  the  pagans  borrowed  from  the  Israelites^  they  have  supposed  that 

*  Sed  qua;ntur»  a  quo  intellectus  interpretetur,  eorura  quae  ad  haereses  feciant  ?  A  diabolo 
fcilicet,  cujuf  sunt  partes  intervertendi  veritatem,  ipsas  quoque  res  sacraroentorum  divinorum, 
inidolorum  mysteriis  aemulatur.  Tinguit  et  ipse  quosdaro,  utique  credentes  et  fideles  suos: 
expiationem  d^lictoi*um  de  lavacro  repromittit,  et  sic  adhuc  iuitiat  Mithrse.  Signat  illic  in 
frontibus  milites  suos,  celebratet  panis  oblationem,  etimaginem  resurrectionis  indacit.  Ter- 
•  iull.  de  prescript,  adv.  Haeret.  lib.  c.  40.  Nam  et  sacris  quibusdam  per  lavacrum  iuitii^n* 
tur,  Isidis  alicujus  aut  Mitrhse,  ipsos  etiam  deos  suos  lavatiooibus  efferunt— Idque  so  in  rege- 
neration^ et  impunitatem  perjuriorum  suorum  agere  presumunt.    Tertuil.  de  baptism,  c.  5.  ] 
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tbe  Israelites  b<»Towed  from  the  pagus.  Nor  has  this  opinion  been  ad- 
vanced merely  by  infidels,  as  at  the  first  glance  mif^t  be  shrewdly  suspected: 
no  less  names  than  those  of  Spencer  and  Warburton  stand  pledged  to  advo« 
cate  it  The  thing  in  itself  appears  so  utterly  incredible^  that  notiiing  short 
of  strict  mathematical  demonstration  can  be  allowed  to  establish  such  a 
theory.  That  the  purity  of  God  should  submit  to  transcribe  the  base  wor- 
ship of  Gentilism;  that  £gyptian  rites  should  form  the  basis  of  the  Law 
delivered  amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  that  by  a  pliant  systan  of  accom- 
modation, more  worthy  of  the  school  of  Loyola  than  of  Moses,  the  idolatrous 
propensities  of  the  Israelites  should  be  humoured  at  the  very  time,  when  it 
was  the  divine  purpose  wholly  to  proscribe  idolatry  and  to  separate  the  chosen 
1  people  from  the  contagious  influence  of  a  pagan  neighbourhood :  all  and  each 

of  these  propositions  may  well  be  deemed  alike  unworthy  of  the  holiness 
and  wisdom  of  Jehovah;  of  his  holiness,  as  ascribing  to  him  an  unmeatoMi- 
cord  widi  Belial;  of  his  wisdom,  as- supposing  him  to  adopt  a  measure  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Israelites  from  iddatry  which  of  all  thingis  would  have 
been  the  most  likely  to  seduce  them  into  it 

The  resemblance  in  question  is  too  palpable  indeed  to  be  denied ;  but  not 
one  of  the  three  preceding  theories  appears  to>  me  to  account  for  it  at  all  sa- 
tisfactorily. Its  true  origin  I  believe  to  have  been  such  as  I  have  already 
stated:  Judaisoi  and  Paganism  sprang  firom  a  common  source;  hence  their 
dose  resemblance  in  many  particulars  is  nothing  more  than  might  have  been 
reasonably  anticipated.  Such  being  the  case,  thdr  rites  and  ceremonies  wiU 
throw  a  mutual  li^t  upon  each  other:  and  thus,  to  omit  at  present  smaller 
saatters,  the  sacred  ark  and  cherubic  symbols  of  the  Gentiles,  though  neither 
borrowed  fix>m  nor  communicated  to  the  Institutes  of  Moses,  may  possibly^ 
when  rightly  understood  themselves,  lead  to  a  right  understanding  of  tiie 
sacred  ark  and  cherubim  of  the  Israelites.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  cherubim 
were  no  way  peculiar  to  the  Levitical  dispensation.  They  were  exhibit^  at 
the  gate  of  Paradise,  when  man  was  banished  firom  Eden;  and  they  are 
recognized  under  the  Gospel  by  tbe  prophet  of  the  Apocalypse.  Their  form 
therefore  must  have  been  well  known  to  Noah  and  his  immediate  posterity, 
even  if  we  suppose,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Uieir  station 
.  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden  was  merely  of  a  temporary  oatui^ :  for  Adam, 
Pag.  Idol,  you  u  O 
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'**^***'  who  certainly  beheld  them,  was*  contemporary  in  his  old  age  with  Lamech 
the  father  of  Noah.  Accordingly,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that^  when  God  com- 
mands Moses  to  make  the  cherubim,  which  were  to  be  placed  over  the  ack 
of  the  covenant,  he  says  nothing  whatsoever  respecting  their  particular  form; 
yet  we  find  not,  tiiat  either  Moses  or  the  workman  had  the  least  occasion  to 
make  any  inquiries  after  what  model  they  were  to  be  fisishioned.  * '  So  com- 
pletely silent  indeed  is  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  on  this  point,  which  in  his  Akys 
appears  to  have  required  no  ducidation,  that  we  should  have  been  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  form  of  the  cherubim,  had  not  Ezekiei  furnished  us  with  a 
most  ample  and  elaborate  description  of  them.  Now,  since  the  cherubim 
were  first  displayed  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  world,  and  since  they  were 
afterwards  again  dbplayed  at  the  promulgation  of  the  Law;  analogy  seems  to 
require,  that,  whatever  was  their  use  and  import  under  the  Levitical  dispen* 
sation,  such  also  was  their  use  and  import  under  the  Patriarchal  dispensation : 
and,  8fn6e  among  the  pagans  we  find  a  remarkable  set  of  symbols,  which 
somlstidaes  single  and  sometimes  compoundedly  still  correspond  with  the 
blended  forms  of  the  cherubim  ;  it  appears  naturally  to  follow,  that,  as  the 
Hebrew  cherubim  were  exact  transcripts  of  the  patriarchal  both  in  form  and 
import,  so  the  Gentile  cherubim  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak)  were  cor^ 
rupted  transcripts  of  the  patriarchal  both  in  form  and  import 

The  phraseology  and  ideas  of  Paganism,  though  still  after  a  perverted 
manner,  correspond,  no  less  tiian  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  with  those  oi 
Judaism  and  even  Christianity,  which  is  the  completion  of  the  Law  mid  the 
.  consummation  of  Patriarchism :  whence  we  may  infer,  that  such  also  were 
the  phraseology  and  ideas  of  the  first  race  of  men ;  for  I  see  not  how  the 
palpable  coincidence  can  be  rationally  accounted  for,  except  by  the  hypo* 
thesis  of  a  common  origin.  In « some  instances  indeed,  we  may  do  more 
than  infer:  and  thus  the  existence  of  an  actual  though  partial  demonstration 
of  a  kindred  ideal  phraseology  may  reasonably  warrant  the  conclusion^  that, 
where  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Paganism,  all  employ  the  same  peculiar 
language,  that  language  was  primarily  derived  from  the  one  source  of  Pa* 
triarchism. 

'  See  Exod.  xxv.  IS — 22,  and  Exod.  xxxvii.  7|  8,  9* 
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4h  It  may  here  be  inquired  by  thosei  who  espouse  the  opioba  that  the  wa».k 
triads  of  PagaDism  were  all  equally  corruptions  ot  the  Trimty^  why,  upoQ 
fi^  system  of  origination,  I  do  not  feel  myself  ultimately  compelled  to  adopt 
the  same  theory?  It  may  be  asked,  since  I  esteem  Gentilism  a  perverted 
tranficript  of  Patriarchisin;  since  I  myself  adduce  the  notion,  that  the  Deity 
successively  became  incarnate  in  the  person  of  each  reappearing  great  lathery 
and  since  I  thence  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  worship  of  the  X^odhead^ 
in  unity  was  blasphemously  transferred  to  the  great  father  as  viewed  iti  unity : 
it  may  he  asked,  why,  on  the.  same  principle,  I  should  hesitate  to  suppose,; 
tbat^  as  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  unity  was  transferred  to  the  great  father, 
isi  umty^  so  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  trinity  was  transferred  to  /Ae  great 
father  conaixreda^  trq>Ucating  hi^nfetf?  It  may  be  added,  that,  if  tbe'one 
opinion  be  adopted,  analogy  seems  imperiously  to  require  the  adoptioa  of 
the  other :  for,  if  the  pagans  confounded  Jehovah  wiflx  the  .great  fitther,  they 
would  scarcely  overlook  so  inviting  a  res^nblanee,  as  that  ctf  the  twice-told 
three  .sons  or  (a&  they  o^stically  termed  them)  emanations  of  the  great  father 
to  the  three  persons  of  tte  Holy  Trinity*  Thus,  aUbough  by  a  more,  cit^ 
cuitous  route,  we  should  at  leogjth  find  ourselves  Brought  to  the  hypothesis,: 
that  the  various  triads  of  the  Gentiles,  which  exhibit  their  chief  ^xl  as  bemg 
three  and  yet  but  one,  were  all  cdtimately  corruptipns  of  the  mysterious  doc- 
trine of  a  triad  of  persons  in  the  divine  unity. 
.  I  should  be  moat  happy  to  adopt  this  theory,  if  I  could  see  it  cleared  firom 
certain  difficulties,  with  which  at  .present  it  appears  to  me  to  be  incumbered. 
I  do  indeed  derive  Paganism  from  Patriarchism :  but,  in  the  course  of  such 
a  derivation,  though  Paganism  may  superadd  many  imehtiom  of  its  own,  it 
<:ertainly  can  borrow  nothing  from  Patriarchism  except  what  Patriarchism 
itself  atready  possessed.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that,  before  we  can.  admit 
tl^  hypothesis  in  question,  we  must  have  it  shewn  to  us,  that  the  doctrine  of 
a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  divine  essence  was  known  to  the  early  pi^archs: 
for,  if  it  were  not  known  to  them,  they  plainly  could  not  communicate  what 
they  never  had.  That  they  were  igporant  of  the  doctrine,  I  shall  not  b^ke 
upon  me  to  affirm :  but  I  can  discover  no  evidence,  at  least  no  scriptural 
evidence,  for  believing  that  it  had  been  revealed.  *    The  first  intimation  of 

*  I  cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  writings  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school  on  this  subject : 
they  seem  to  roe  to  onuiiu  the  very  thing,  which  they  ought  to  have  proved* 
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BOOB  t.  auy  plurality,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  occurs  in  the  intercourse  of  God 
with  the  family  of  Abraham.  We  tlien  begin  to  perceive  a  person  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  the  Angel  or  Messenger  of  Jehovah;  or,  if  we  choose  so 
to  render  the  original  expression,  under  the  name  oS  Jehovah  the  Messenger* 
This  person,  as  his  very  title  indeed  implies,  is  represented  as  being  sent  hy 
Jehovah :  yet  divine  worship  is  invariably  paid  to  him  without  any  censure  of 
the  worshipper ;  and,  in  one  place,  he  is  expressly  declared,  under  his  official 
appellation  of  the  Messenger  or  Angel,  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob. '  But  the  God  of  those  patriarchs  is  perpetually  denominated 
Jehovah:  therefore  the  Messenger,  whom  they  adored,  must  also  have  been 
Jehovah,  If  then  Jehovah  be  a  messenger,  he  must  be  sent  by  some  one : 
otherwise  how  could  he  be  a  messenger?  Accordingly,  he  b  described  both 
as  acting  firom  Jehovah,  and  as  bebg  sent  by  Jehovah.  *  This  Messenger- 
God  is  the  person,  who  wrestled  with  Jacob ; '  who  appeared  so  frequency 
under  a  human  form,  during  the  period  of  the  Leviticai  dispensation ;  who 
was  the  Deity  and  all^rical  husband  of  the  Mosaical  Church;  ^  who  is  an^ 
Bounced  as  the  divine  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  that,  sent  by  die  Lord, 
should  suddenly  appear  in  lus  temple ;  ^  and  who,  in  fbhiess  of  time,  became 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  the  man  Jesus/  Here  then  we  have  two  distinct 
beings,  each  of  whom  is  called  Jehtwakj  and  each  of  whom  is  exhibited  to 
us  as  a  proper  object  of  adoration ;  while  yet  thore  is  declared  to  be  but  one 
God.  The  patriarchs  therefore  of  the  Hebrew  nation  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  at  least  a  dnad  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity : 
and,  since  it  is  thus  clear  that  a  plurality  of  persons  had  been  revealed  to 
them,  and  since  afterwards  finequent  mention  is  made  of  a  third  divme  being 
under  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ;  ^  the  presumption  is,  tiutt  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  precise  number  comprehended  within  that  plurality. 

"  Sec  Gen.  xlviii.  15,  l6.  *  See  Gen.  xix.  24.  and  Zechar.  ii.  S— 11. 

'  Couapare  Gen.  xxxii.  24—30.  with  Hos.  xii.  2—5.  ♦  Isaiah  Uiii.  9. 

'Malach.  iii.  1.  •  John  i.  1—14. 

*  In  one  remarkable  pasMge  we  have  the.three  divine  persons  mentioned  conjointly :  Jehovah 
the  messenger  professes  himself  to  be  sent  boA  by  God  and  by  his  Spirit.  Come  ye  near  unto  me, 
hear  ye  this;  I  have  not  ipoken  in  teareifrom  the  beginning ;  from  the  time  that  it  xoatf  there 
ami :  and  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent  me.  Isaiah  xlviii.  l6.  Here  a  person, 
who  had  existed  horn  ail  eternity,  and  who  by  the  style  in  which  he  speaks  is  manifestly  Je- 
hovah, yet  declatci  that  he  is  sent  by  the  Lord  God  and  by  his  Spirit. 
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But  I  find  not  any  hint  giv^  that  the  same  knowledge  had  been  comma*, 
nicated  to  the  patriarchs  before  the  time  of  Abraham :  consequentlyi  if  neither 
Adam  nor  Noah  possessed  it^  the  apostates  of  Babel  could  not  have  borrowed 
their  doctrine  of  a  triad  in  the  great  &ther  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trmity. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said^  that,  long  anterior  to  the  days  of  Abraham^  God 
bad  plurally  expressed  himself  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  ouH 
likeness,  and  yet  more  remarkably  Behold  the  man  is  become  as  OKS  of 
us :  whence  it  seems  necessary  to  infer,  that  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Deity  was  not  unknown  even  to  the  earliest  patriarchs. 

I  certainly  thinks  that  this  peculiar  phraseology  implies  a  plurality  in  the 
divine  essence ;  and  I  imi  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  observing  tiie 
painfully  fruitless  attempts  of  tiie  apostate  Jewish  Rabbins  to  elicit  tolerable 
sense  firom  such  expressions  on  the  exclusively  unitarian  scheme : '  but  that  b 
not  precisely  the  question.  God  did  indeed  employ  thb  languagCi  and  I 
believe  tliat  it  was  not  employed  without  meaning :  but,  unless  it  can  be 
shewn  that  the  early  patriardis  actually  knew  that  it  had  been  used  by  the 
Supreme  Being,  we  shall  find  ourselves  no  further  advanced  in  our  inquiries* 
That  they  were  acquainted  with  many  particulars  relative  to  the  creatioUi 
which  seem  to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam,  and  which  were  afterwards  re- 
vealed afresh  and  perhaps  more  fully  to  Moses,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  gentile  cosmogonies  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  leg^-* 
lator :  but,  whether  the  plural  phrasecdogy  used  by  the  Deity  formed  a  part 
of  the  earliest  revelation,  we  cannot  positively  say ;  nor,  so  £Eir  as  I  can 
judge,  have  we  any  means  of  determining  the  point  It  might  have  been 
revealed  both  to  Adam  and  Moses,  or  it  mi^t  have  been  revealed  to  Mosea 
ahne;  we  know,  that  it  was  revealed  to  one ;  we  have  no  authority  for  as* 
serting,  that  it  was  revealed  to  the  other.    Hence,   I  think,  we  have  not 

'  I  say  exclusivefy;  because  the  title  UnitarioH,  as  assumed  by  the  modern  Socinian,  is  im« 
proper.  It  implies,  that  ke  alone  believes  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  that  all  others  disbelieve  it. 
Nov>  sitice  this  most  assuredly  is  not  the  case,  the  fitness  of  a  title,  which  involves  such  an 
idea,  cannot  be  recognized.  He  is  exclusively  unitarian  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  antitrinitarian ; 
but  he  is  not  solely  unitarian,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  assumed  the  name  A  a  distinctive 
a))peIlation. 
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■»o«f* »  sufficient  ground  for  building  an  hypothesis  on  a  mere  opinion,  which  may 
be  erroneous,  and  which  can  never  be  proved  to  be  well  founded. 

The  writers  of  the  Hutchinsonian  school,  in  the  absence  of  more  conclu* 
sive  arguments,  have  maintained,  that  the  cherubim  were  symbols  of  the 
Trimty  in  Unity,  and  that  from  their  station  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  as  well 
as  from  their  subsequent  position  in  the  holy  of  holies  they  silently  declared 
that  important  doctrine  to  fallen  man. 

Now,  even  supposing  that  this  conjecture  had  been  more  satfefactorily 
established  than  it  has  been,  we  should  still  in  addition  have  to  require  a 
proof,  that  the  discovery  of  certain  ingenious  men  in  the  eighteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  was  a  matter  well  known  to  the  early  patriarchs :  for, 
unless  this  point  can  also  be  demonstrated,  it  will  bfe  of  little  avail  towards 
determining  the  question  to  have  shewn  even  with  the  clearest  evidence  that 
such  w&s  the  import  and  intent  of  those  compounded  hieroglyphics.  It  is 
here  that  the  Hutchinsonians  especially  fail.  They  are  right  in  saying,  that 
the  Gentiles  venerated  a  triad ;  they  are  right  also  in  saying,  that  that  triad 
was  a  material  one,  though  they  err  in  treating  of  it  as  if  it  were  sokly  a 
material  one:  but  they,  far  too  confidently,  perhaps  likewise  somewhat 
too  dogmatically,  assume  without  any  sufficient  proof ;  that  this  material  triad 
was  a  perverted  copy  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  doctrine  of  such  a  plurality  in 
the  Godhead  was  fully  knowri  from  the  earliest  ag^  and  that  it  was  ex* 
pressly  and  allowedly  taught  together  with  the  future  incarnation  of  the  second 
person  by  the  mysterious  configuration  of  the  cherubid  symbols. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that,  whenever  it  can  be  proved  that  Adam  and  Noah 
worshipped  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  I  will  chearfuUy  subscribe  to  the  opinion, 
which  ultimately  derives  the  triads  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  patriarchal  ado- 
ration of  a  triune  God :  until  then,  I  do  not  feel  myself  warranted  in  the 
adoption  of  it 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Concerning  the  pagan  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds^ 


X  HE  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  more  or  less  systematically 
and  explicitly  maintainedy  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  key  to  ancient 
mythology.  As  such  therefore  it  merits  a  particular  examination.  With 
it  the  theory  of  the  Metempsychosis  is  immediately  connected,  forming  in- 
deed a  constituent  part  of  it :  but  this  will  be  discussed  at  present  no  fur- 
ther, than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tlie  leading  subject  of  our  inquiry. 

I.  As  knowledge  of  every  kind  flowed  from  the  central  regions  of  the 
east,  and  as  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  in  a  more  regular  form  through* 
out  tiiose  parts  of  the  globe  than  elsewhere,  I  shall  commence  with  the 
mundane  philosophy  of  Hindostan,  which  exhibits  the  doctrine  now  under 
consideration  in  a  manner  peculiarly  explicit. 

1.  The  Hindoo  sages  view  their  principal  hero-god  as  triplicating  him- 
self, and  as  thus  sustaining  under  his  three  grand  forms  the  characters  of 
the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer.  They  do  not  however  use  the 
term  creator  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  as  denoting  one  who 
causes  something  to  exist  out  if  nonentity ^  but  rather  as  meaning  one  who  ^ 
gives  regular  form  and  activity  to  crude  preexisting  materials.  The  crea- 
tive power  disposes  such  materials  into  definite  shape,  and  thus  f«tsbioas  a 
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world :  the  preserving  power  upholds  the  world,  when  it  is  fesfakmed :  and 
the  destroying  power  reduces  it  at  length  to  its  constituent  elements,  some- 
times by  a  deluge  of  water,  and  at  other  times  by  a  deluge  of  fire.  Every 
^Qg  b  then  absorbed  into  the  unity  of  the  great  father :  and  thb  mystedous 
bemgy  during  the  period  that  elapses  between  each  two  mundane  systems, 
reposes  on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep,  floating  securely  either  in  a 
wonderful  egg,  or  in  the  calix  of  the  lotos,  or  on  a  naviform  leaf,  or  on  a 
huge  serpent  coiled  up  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  or  in  a  sacred  ship  denomi- 
nated Argha  of  which  the  other  vehicles  are  consequently  symbols.  To  de- 
stroy however  is  but  to  create  afresh :  for  destruction  aJBfects  fwm  alone ;  it 
reaches  not  to  substance.  Hence,  when  the  great  father  has  slept  a  ^liiole 
year  of  the  creator,  the  space  which  ever  intervenes  between  world  and 
world,  he  awakes  from  his  slumber  and  produces  a  new  order  of  things. 
Out  of  the  chaotic  materials  of  the  prior  world,  another  world  is  fietshioned : 
the  preserver  again  supports  it :  the  destroyer  again  dissolves  it :  and,  as  it 
was  preceded  by  a  world,  so  in  due  time  it  is  likewise  succeeded  by  one. 
This  alternate  destruction  and  reproduction  is  thou^t  to  be  repeated  agaia 
and  again :  so  that,  in  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  an  enormous  number  of 
Biiccessive  worlds  is  believed  to  have  existed.' 

But  the  worlds  are  not  merely  successive;  they  are  also  perfectly  similar. 
As  they  resemble  each  other  in  their  mode  of  production  and  dissolution, 
so  do  they  correspond  likewise  in  their  histories  and  their  inhabitants.  It  is 
acknowledged,  we  are  told,  by  the  Hindoo  mythologbts,  that,  at  every  ro- 
novatioQ  of  the  world,  the  same  events  take  place ;  tiie  same  heroes  re- 
appear upon  the  stage ;  and  the  same  Sama,  Cama,  and  PraJapati,  are 
bom  again  to  every  Menu/  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  reasonable  doubt, 
that,  by  these  three  distinguished  personages,  we  are  properly  to  under- 
stand the  Shem,  Cham,  and  Japhet,  of  Moses ;  because  they  are  described 

'  Moor's  Hind.  PantheoD,  p.  5,  12,  15,  35,  4S,  49,  89>  102, 103.  Asiat  Res.  vol*  vi. 
p.  523. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  Tiii.  p.  255.  Pra-Japati  denotes  Tie  Lard  Japati.  It  mi^  not  be  impro- 
per to  take  thb  early  opportBnity  of  observing,  tkat  the  final  A  in  such  words  as  &mm  or 
Com  is  quiescsQl  in  pronunciation,  Uke  the  final  £  #f  the  French.   Moor's  Hind.  PantL 
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ts  the  diildreo  of  oM,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  widi  seren  companions    ^^^*  ^ 
ftt  the  time  of  an  universal  deluge  :  yet  they  are  said  to  reappear  by  trans- 
migration at  the  commencement  of  every  succesbive  mundane  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  Menns  are  feigned  to  be  seven  in  number :  but  these  are  reduplii- 
cated  to  fourteen.  The  first  is  simamed  Shvayambhuva  or  the  son  of  the 
self-exiHent ;  9xA  the  seventh,  Varoaswata  or  the  child  ^  the  Sun.  These, 
as  we  may  collect  firom  the  seva^  legends  attached  to  them,  ^ire  plainly 
Adam  and  Noah ;  the  only  two  Menus  or  patriarchs  of  successive  worUki 
that  ever  really  Uved.  Accordingly,  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  {uimarf 
seven  are  those,  who  are  chiefly  mentioned:  and  diese,  firom  the  rnudy 
points  of  resemblance  between  their  chfu^acters,  are  not  imfrequently  con* 
founded  together.  The  number  sevm,  to  which  the  two  only  proper  Menus 
have  been  extended,  seems  to  have  been  selected  in  reference  to  the  nmnber 
bodi  of  the  Adamitical  and  Noetic  iknilies,  each  of  which  consisted  of 
seven  persons  exclusive  of  its  head :  and  the  reduplication  of  seven,  by 
which  the  fourteen  Menus  are  produced,  is  most  probably  the  mere  addii^; 
together  of  the  members  vi4io  con^posed  the  two  patiiarohal  fiEimilies.'  Tftc 
Bmdoo  chronology^  says  Mr.  Wilford,  prcset^s  us  9akhu  series  of  fourUem 
dynasties^  equally  repugnant  to  nature  and  reason.  SU'  tjf  these  sre 
dapsed:  we  are  m  the  seventh^  which  began  with  the  flood:  and  seven  snare 
we  are  taught  to  expect.  The  rulers  of  these  dynasties  are  caUed  Menus : 
and  from  them  their  respet^ive  dysmsty^  period  is  caUed  a  Manwantara. 
Every  dynasty  ends  with  a  total  destruction  ^  the  human  raoe^  ^^f^^  /Ae 
Menu  or  rukr  sfthe  nej^period,  who  makes  his  escape  in  a  boat  with  the 
seven  Rishis.  7he  same  eoents  take  place :  the  same  persons^  though  som^ 
times  under  Afferent  names,  reappear.  Thus  the  history  cf  one  dysiasty 
serves  for  all  the  rest.* 

Our  minds  are  almost  bewildered  in  following  the  Hindoos  through  those 
vast  periods,  which  they  have  duly  specified  in  consequence  of  their  adopting 
the  theory  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds.     A  year  of  mortals,  they  tell 

'  Instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  i.  p.  9.    Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  pt  S3,  S6,  SS* 
^  Asiat.  Bes.  vol.  v.  p.  244,  2^S. 

f^ag.  Idol.  you  i.  P 
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US,  is  but  a  day  and  a  night  of  the  gods.    Twelve  thousand  years  of  th0 
gods  constitute  each  revolving  period  of  the  four  famous  ages  s  the  golden 
age  containing  4000  such  years,  while  the  twilight  preceding  it^  and  the  twi- 
light succeeding  it,  are  each  equivalent  to  400 ;  the  silver  age  containing 
3000  of  the  same  years,  and  each  of  its  twilights  300 ;    the  brazen   age 
12000,  and  each  of  its  twilights  SOO;  and  the  iron  or  earthen  age   1000, 
and  each  of  its  twiliglits  100.     Every  quaternion  of  the   golden,  the  silver, 
the  brazen,  and  the  iron,  ages,  thus  comprehending  12,000  divine  years,  is 
called  an  age  of  the  gods.     But  71  ages  of  the  gods,  or  71  quaternions^  of 
the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron,  ages,  form  only  one  Man^ 
wantara.     And  14  Manwantaras,  or  1000  ages  of  the  gods,   are  equal  to 
no  more  than  a  single  day  of  Brahma,  his  night  being  also  of  the  same  du- 
ration/   Through  each  Manwant&ra,  every  Menu,  with  whom  a  new  world 
commences,  transmits  his  sceptre  to  his  sons  and  grandsons :  and,  at  the 
close  of  it,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  new  Menu  of  a  new  worlds  who  similarly 
transmits  his  sceptre  to  his  posterity  during  a  period  of  a  similar  length. 
He  himself  however  is  not  personally  visible  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
reign :  the  Hindoos,  thinking  it  incongruous  to  place  a  holy  character  in 
times  of  impurity,  suppose,^  that  the  sovereign  Menu  appears^  only  in  every 
golden  age  and  disappears  in  the  three  human  ages  that  follow  it,  continuing 
to  dive  and  emerge  like  a  water-fowl  (such  is  their  whimsical. illustration) 
until  the  close  of  his  peculiar  Manwantarat^ 

Hence  it  appears,  since  fourteen  Manwantaras  constitute  but  a  single 
day  of  Brahma,  that,  in  eoery  day  of  that  god,  ^  fourteen  Menus  are  suc- 
cessively invested  by  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  reproduced  earth. 
Hence  also  it  appears,  that,  as  the  only  two  real  individual  Menus,  Adam 
and  Noah,  are  multiplied  first  to  seven  and  then  to  fourteen  in  the  course 
of  each  day  of  Brahma ;  so  the  wh61e  class  of  fourteen  Menus  is  itself 
again  multiplied  into  365  similar  classes  during  the  course  of  each  year  of 

*  This  statement  of  the  Hindoos  is  not  perfectly  correct,  being  given  in  round  numbers  :  for 
1000  divine  ages,  at  the  specified  rate  of  71  such  ages  to  a  single  Manwantara,  are  equal,  not 
to  14,  but  to  14y^  Manwantaras.  I  know  not  why  they  have  contrived  their  periods^  so  as 
tp  produce  this  frcational  sum. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.ij.p,  126,  127,  112,  ll6.    Instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  i.  p.  9$  10|  II. 
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the  divinity.  Through  1000  repetitions  of  the  four  ages,  golderf,  silver,  chai^.  n. 
brazen,  and  iron,  Menu  succeeds  to  Menu,  until  the  number  of  14  Man- 
wantaras  be  completed.  But  no  more  than  a  single  day  of  Brahma  has 
then  elapsed ;  though  a  whole  clans  of  Menus  has  appeared  and  discharged 
its  functions.  Another  day  of  Brahma  introduces  another  class  of  Menus, 
and  another  chiliadal  repetition  of  the  four  ages :  and  Menu  continues  to 
follow  Menu,  and  class  to  follow  class,  through  a  period  of  which  it  is  dif. 
ficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception.  Thtrc  art  numberless  Manwan- 
tarasj  says  the  ancient  author  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  creations  also  . 
and  destructions  of  worlds  innumerable.  The  being  supremely  exalted  per- 
forms  all  this  with  as  much  ease  as  if  in  sporty  again  and  again,  for  the 
sake  of  corf  erring  happiness.^  ^ 

Such  language  and  such  philosophy  seem  almost  necessarily  ta  imply  and 
to  require  an  eternal  succession  of  worlds  and  Menus  and  Manwantaras : 
yet  the  Hindoo  sages,  unlike  those  of  the  west,  as  if  startled  by  the  magni- 
tude of  their  own  conceptions,  instead  of  pushing  their  theory  to  its  utmost 
Iknits,  suddenly  stop  short,  when  we  might  suppose  them  on  the  point  of 
asserting  the  absolute  eternity  oi  crude  matter  and  an  everlasting  succession 
of  similar  worlds  framed  out  of  its  substance.  The  complete  life  of  Brahma, 
liowever  vast,  is  finite.  It  is  limited  to  five  successive  centuries  of  his  own 
divine  years,  every  day  of  which  beholds  the  reign  of  fourteen  Menus.  At 
the  end  of  each  of  these  enormous  periods,  Brahma  dies :  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  each,  he  revives :  and,  at  the  close  of  them  all,  the  whole  creation 
is  al>sorbed  into  the  supreme  being.*  The  final  consummation  of  the  Uni* 
verse  is  described  under  the  image  of  a  monstrous  demon  swallowing  up 
the  world.  Him  they  call  Maha-Pralaya  or  the  great  deluge,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  smaller  Pralayas  or  floods,  which  regularly  occur  at  the 
end  of  every  Manwantara.'    Through  Brahma  generations  pass  on  success 

'  Instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  i.  p.  11.     In  point  of  arrangement,  the  vast  cycles  of  thie  Hindoos 

have  certainly  been  constructed,  like  the  Julian  period^  on  mere  retrospective  astronomical 

'  calculations.     See  Hales's  Chronol.  vol.  i.  p.  292.  *  Asiai.  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  247, 24S. 

^  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  30,  150,  151.  Mr.  Moor  gives  a  print  of  Maha-Pralaya  ia 
the  act  of  swallowing  a  city ;  while  Brahma,  Vishnou,  und  Siva,  are  irresistibly  drawn  (p« 
wards  him  to  be  similarly  ingulphcd. 
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BOOK  i.  svoely ;  ages  and  periods  are  by  him  put  in  motion,  terminated^  and  re^ 
newed ;  and^  while  he  dies  and  springs  to  birth  alternately ^  Ids  existence  or 
energy  continues  a  hundred  (^  his  years^  during  which  he  produces  and 
devours  all  things  of  kss  longevity.* 

But^  though  the  Hmdoos  thus  appear  to  rc^ct  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
Buccefision  of  worlds^  we  find  them  occasionally  employing  a  phraseology 
which  might  almost  lead  ufl  to  believe  that  they  hesitatingly  adopted  it. 
Thos  Brahm,  or  Vishnou  in  the  character  of  Brahm,  id  introduced  in  dif** 
ferent  parts  of  the  Gita  as  sayii^  of  himself :  I  am  of  things  transient  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end:  the  whole  world  was  spread  abroad  by 
me  in  my  invinbkform.  At  the  end  of  the  period  Kalp,  all  thmgs  return 
into  my  primordial  source :  and,  at  the  beginning  of  another  Kalp,  1  create 
them  all  again.  lam  the  understanding  of  the  wise,  the  glory  of  the 
proud,  the  stpength  ^  the  strong.  I  am  the  eternal  seed  ^all  fmtwre.  X 
am  the  father  and  mother  of  this  world,  the  grandsire,  and  the  preserver. 
I  am  death  and  immortality.  I  am  entity  and  nonentity.  I  am  neoer* 
failing  time^  I  am  all-gracing  death.  I  am  the  resurrection.  The  great 
Brahm  is  my  womb:  in  it  I  place  my  fatus:  and  from  it  is  the  production 
qf  all  nature.  The  great  Brahm  is  the  womb  of  all  those  various  forme^ 
which  are  conceived  in  every  natural  womb :  and  I  am  the  father  that 
s^eth  the  seed.^  All  things  in  short  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  solution 
and  reproduction.  The  &trth  is  j^rishablCf  say  the  Hmdoo  bards  in  one 
of  their  funereal  hymns :  the  ocean,  the  gods  themselves,  pass  omay.  How 
simUd  not  thai  bubble,  mortal  man,  meet  destruction?  All,  that  is  laWf 
must  finally  perish:  all,  that  is  elevated,  must  ultimately  fM:  (dl  cam* 
pounded  bodies  wmst  end  in  dissolution :  life  must  be  conduded  with  death.^ 
Brahm  or  the  gr6at  father  is  that,  whence  all  beings  are  produced;  that^ 
by  which  they  live  when  bom;  that,  toward  which  they  tend;  and  that, 
unto  which  they  passJ^ 

2.  The  three  powers,  who  sustain  the  offices  of  creator,  preserver,  and 
destroyer,  are  termed  by  the  Hindoos  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva :  and 

'  Asiat  R€t.  v^  iii.  p.  ISJ.  *  Mooi^s  PaDth.  p.  211. 

*  Moort  Hind.  Panth.  p.  310,  311.  ♦  Yajurveda  epud  Mo©r'i  Hind.  Panth.  p.  27*. 
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these  tre  bdieved  to  emanate  kom  or  to  be  a  tripUcatmi  of  a  yet  older  ^^  "^ 
deity,  whom  they  call  Brahm^  and  to  wbcMon  they  adcribe  so  decidedly  the 
peculiar  attnbutea  of  liie  godhead  that  many  have  supposed  them  to  wor- 
ship the  true  God  uader  that  appdlatbti.  This  however  I  am  inclined  very 
greatly  to  doubt:  and,  the  more  I  have  studied  the  sat]^ect,  the  more  mj 
doubt  has  approximated  to  ftiU  conviction. 

In  the  preceding  citations  fixma  tiie  Oita,  we  may  observe^  thai  Vishooa 
or  Criehna  is  identified  with  Brahm  although  one  of  his  three  emanations: 
and  we  may  also  observe^  that  in  l(he  siii§^  character  of  Brahm  all  the 
three  offices  of  Brahma,  Vishnoii,  and  Siva,  are  united.  He  is  at  once 
the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  destroyer*  He  is  tlie  primeval  hermar 
phrodite,  or  the  great  father  and  great  mother  blended  together  in  one  per 
SOD.  GoBseqoentty,  be  is  the  same  as  the  hermaphroditic  Siva  in  the  form 
wbieh  the  Hindoos  call  ArdhthNari;  the  same  also  as  Brahma  and  Visb- 
Mni,  for  each  ci  these  is  similarly  an  hermaphrodite  by  an  union  with  his 
proper  Sacti  ox  heavenly  consort ;  the  same  moreover  as  tile  Orphic  Jupi* 
ter  and  tiie  Egyptian  Osiris;  tiie  same  as  Adcttiis,  Dionusus,  and  Attis; 
the  same  in  short  as  the  compound  great  fother  in  every  part  oi  the  pagan 
world. 

Yet  tUs  compound  great  father,  as  the  whde  of  his  history  shews,  is 
not  the  true  God;  but  a  being,  who  has  been  made  to  usurp  his  attributes* 
He  is  primarily  Adam  and  the  Earth,  and  secondarily  Noah  and  the  Arlu 
In  the  form^  case,  his  three  emanaticms  or  children,  who  partake  of  hb 
nature  and  who  discharge  his  pretended  functions,  are  Cain,  Abel,  and 
Seth:  in  the  latter,  they  are  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  Accordingly, 
Arahm  himself  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  Menu :  and  Brahma,  Vish« 
Bou,  and  Siva,  are  identified  with  those  three  sons  of  Menu,  who  appear 
at  the  commencement  of  every  Manwantara,  whose  proper  human  names 
are  said  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  Sama  and  Coma  and  Pra-Jepati^  and  who 
transmit  to  their  descendants  the  sceptre  of  sovereignty  throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  their  allotted  period. 

On  this  point  the  Hindoo  writer^  are  sufficientiy  explicit;  though,  by 
their  wild  system  of  personal  multiplication  and  repeated  Avatarism,  they 
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have  superinduced  a  certain  degi*ee  of  confusion.  The  evidehce  may  b^ 
summed  up  in  the  following  manner. 

We  are  taught,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Sira,  are 
essentially  but  a  single  person  ;  that  this  single  person  is  firahm,  who  unites 
in  himself  the  divided  attributes  of  the  three ;  and  that  the  triplk^ated 
Brahm  is  materially  the  World,  astronomically  the  Sun,  and  mystically  the 
great  Hermaphrodite  who  is  equally  the  £sLther  and  the  mother  of  the  Uni- 
verse/ But  we  are  told,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Menu-Swayambhuvais 
conjointly  and  individually  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva ;  that  he  had  three 
soDSy  who  sprang  in  a  mortal  shape  irom  his  body  and  who  married  his 
three  daughters ;  and  that  these  three  sons  were  severally  Brahma,  Vishnou, 
tmd  Siva.* 

Such  are  the  declarations  of  the  Hindoo  theologists :  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  them  is  abundantly  obvious.  Since  Brahma,  Vishnou, 
and  Siva,  are  conjointly  Menu-Swayambhuva ;  and  since  they  are  also  con^ 
jointly  the  imagined  supreme  god  Brahm :  it  is  evident  that  Brahm  and 
Menu-Swayambhuva  must  really  be  the  same  person.  And  again,  since 
Brahma,  Vishnou,  and  Siva,  are  severally  the  three  sons  of  Menu-Swayam- 
bhuva ;  and  since  they  are  also  three  supposed  emanations  from  Brahm  :  it 
must  plainly  follow,  that  the  famous  triad  of  Hindoo  theol<^,  which  some 
have  incautiously  deemed  a  corrupt  imitation  of  the  Trinity,  is  really  com- 
posed  of  the  three  sons  of  a  mere  mortal,  who  under  the  name  of  Menu  it 
described  as  the  general  ancestor  of  mankind. 

Brahm  then  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  triad  is  Menu  at  the  head  of  his 
three  sons.  But,  that  by  the  first  Menu  we  are  to  understand  Adam,  is 
evident,  both  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  himself  and  hb  consort 
bearing  the  titles  of  Adima  and  Iva^  and  from  the  no  less  remarkable  tradi- 
tion that  one  of  his  three  sons  was  murdered  by  his  brother  at  a  sacrifice.^ 
Hence  it  will  follow,  that  Brahm  at  the  head  of  tlie  Indian  triad  is  Adam  at 
the  bead  of  his  three  sons,  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth. 

Each  Menu  however  with  his  triple  ofispriiig  is  only  the  reappearance  of 

■  Moor't  Hind.  Panth.  p.  44,  6,  9,  13, 33,  ^77,  294,  7,  13,  27S,  29S.  Asiat.  Res.  vqI.  j, 
p,  267.  ^  Asiat  Res.  toI.  v.  p.  247,  24S,  249.  *  Ibid. 
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ft  former  Menu  with  his  triple  oflbpring :  for,  in  every  such  mamfestaticm  at  ^^^^  "* 
the  commencement  of  each  Manwantara,  the  Hindoo  Trimurti  or  triad  be- 
comes incarnate  by  transmigrating  from  the  human  bodies  occupied  during 
a  prior  incarnation;  Brahm  or  the  unity  appearing  as  the  paternal  Menu  of 
a  new  age,  wliile  the  triad  of  Brahma  Vishnou  and  Siva  is  exhibited  in  the 
persons  of  his  three  sons/  The  first  Menu  therefore  with  his  three  sons 
must  be  viewed  as  reappearing  in  the  characters  of  Menu-Satyavrata  and 
bis  triple  offspring  Sama  Cama  and  Pra-Japati.  But  the  ark-preserved 
Menu-Satyavrata  and  his  three  sons  are  certainly  Noah  and  hb  three  sons 
Shem  Ham  and  Japhet  Hence  again  it  will  follow,  since  Menu-Satyavrate 
is  .only  a  reappearance  of  Menu-Adima,  and  since  the  triplicated  Menu* 
Adima  is  the  same  as  the  triplicated  Brahm,  that  Brahm  at  the  head  of  the 
Indian  triad  is  likewise  Noah  at  the  head  of  his  three  sons* 

Agreeably  to  such  a  c(»iclusion,  ev&i  those,  who  contend  that  the  Hia* 
doos  worship  the  one  true  God,  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge^  thi^ 
they  do  not  sufficiently  discriminate  the  creature  from  the  creator  :*  and  the 
Pur^jias  themselves  unequivocally  teach,  that  the  world,  at  its  reproduction 
in  what  is  called  the  lotos-creation^  was  formed  indeed  by  a  god ;  but  by  a 
god,  who  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  who  primarily  is  the  same 
as  Adam^  though  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  blaspb^aaously  ascribed  to 
him.  The  great  God;  the  g teat,  omn^tent^  onrnUcient,  one;  the  greatest 
in  the  world;  the  great  lord;  who  goes  through  all  the  worlds,  incapable  of 
decay,  and  without  body :  is  bom  a  rmmiikd  body  (fjlesh  and  bones,  mad^ 
whilst  himself  was  n(a  made.  His  wisdom  and  power  pervades  all  hearts: 
from  his  heart  sprang  this  loto^ike  world  in  times  of  old.  It  was  then  in 
this,  that  appeared,  when  bom,  the  god  (^  gods  mUhfourfacei,  the  lord 
of  the  lords  of  mankind,  who  rules  wer  all,  the  lord  of  the  world.  When 
this  flower  was  produced  by  Vishnou,  then  from  his  navel  sprang  the 
worldly  lotos  abounding  with  trees  and  plants  ;  then  the  dimensions  rf  this 
worldly  lotos  became  obvious  to  the  sight?  Now,  whte  we  compare  &is 
passage  with  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  allowed,  incamatioa 

'  See  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p,  254»  ^S&.  voL  v.  p.  293.  vol.  vi.  p.  463. 
*  Adiau  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  397*  '  AsiaU  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  Z52m 
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*^*'*  of  the  Triamrti  in  the  persons  of  Menu-Swayambhuva  and  his  three  sons, 
I  see  not  what  conclusion  we  can  draw  trom  it  except  this :  that  the  only 
great  gud  of  the  Hindoos  is  the  Menu ;  who  appears  at  the  oommenoe* 
meot  of  every  Manwantara,  who  successively  destroys  and  reproduces  the  • 
world,  and  who  is  invested  by  them  with  the  usurped  honours  of  the  Dei^« 
Accordingly,  not  only  is  Menu-Swayambhuva  declared  to  be  the  first  Brahm<| 
m  a  human  shape ;  but  Brahma  himsdf  is  considered  as  man  individually^ 
and  as  mankind  collectively.  Hence  he  is  said  to  be  born  and  to  die 
every  ^ay,  as  there  are  men  springmg  to  life  and  dying  every  day ;  to  die 
coUectively  every  hundred  years,  this  being  the  iitmost  limit  of  human  life j 
atid  to  die  at  Che  end  of  every  century  of  divine  years,  because  at  tlie  end 
of  the  world  the  whole  race  of  mankind  die/  The  Hindoos,  in  shorty 
however  their  system  may  be  disguised,  acknowledge  no  god  except  the 
ttoaversal  psrent  of  man,  whom  they  suppose  to  reappear  at  the  commence- 
Bient  of  every  new  woiid ;  because  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  reseiiH 
blance  between  the  beginning  of  the  postdiktvian  and  that  of  the  antedi- 
kvkm  world :  ibe  god  of  the  Hindoos,  however  disgmsed  in  the  borrowed 
plumes  of  Deity,  b  Adam,  ieincifblly  believed  to  have  appeared  again 
as  Noah,  and  venerated  in  oonjunction  at  once  with  the  Sun  and  with  «be 
Unirorse.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  such  a  conclusion  tias  in  sub- 
Manoe  been  drawn  by  one  sect  of  the  Hindoo  philosophers.*  Perceiving 
that  the  human  character,  so  plainly  supported  by  all  their  gods,  was  irre- 
coMileable  with  the  lavish  ascr^ition  of  the  divine  character  to  them,  thef 
insist,  that  no  incarnations  ever  took  place,  but  that  the  pretended  deitiei 
were  mere  mortals,  whom  the  Supreme  Being  was  jdeased  to  endow  with 
qualities  approaclung  to  his  own  attributes/ 

n.  The  same  doctrine  of  a  succassion  of  worlds,  each  springing;  from 
the  chaotic  wreck  of  an  antecedent  wotM,  prevailed  also  among  the  an* 
eient  Egyptians. 

In  the  theological  books  imputed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  TVhich  contain 
an  aooount  of  the  old  Mi2raimic  phflosopfay,  it  is  laid  down  as  an  established 
maxim,  that  nothing  in  the  rvorld  perishes^  and  that  death  is  not  the  destrwm 

!  Asiat.  Rest  toL  t.  p,  247.  ^Amit.  ^,  voL  iiiy  p*  Hfi» 
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The  same  doctrine  is  mentioned  also  by  Origen.  They  holdf  says  he,  a 
succession  from  age  to  age  of  many  conflagrations  and  many  intmdatiom^  and 
esteem  the  flood  of  Deucalion  as  an  event  but  of  yesterday.  Indeed  to  such 
as  are  disposed  to  listen  to  their  speculations^  they  teach^  that  the  world  was 
never  produced^  but  has  existed  from  all  eternity. "  And  he  adds,  that  the 
vrisest  among  the  Egyptians  had  communicated  their  theory  of  successive  con- 
flagrations and  inundations  to  his  opponent  Ceisus.  * 

The  Hermetic  books,  whoever  may  have  been  the  compiler  of  them,  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  doctrines  upon  which  these  notions  are  founded.  The 
great  god  of  the  Egyptians,  though  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
was  no  more  the  Supreme  Being  than  the  great  God  of  the  Hindoos.  He 
is  described,  as  being  the  Soul  of  the  World,  and  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both  sexes ;  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  Siva  Ardha-Nari,  who 
floated  in  the  ship  Argha  oa  the  surface  of  the  deluge.  From  him,  their 
common  parent,  all  human  souls  are  derived.  He  is  ever  pregnant,  and  ever 
productive.  Death  is  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  body  and  a  passing 
from  visibility  into  invisibility.  *^Every  day,  some  part  of  the  world  passes  into 
this  invisibility.  It  does  not  utterly  perish,  but  only  disappeai-s  to  our  sight, 
being  either  translated  into  some  other  place  or  changed  into  some  other 
form.  In  a  similar  manner,  animals  are  dissolved  by  death,  not  that  th^ 
might  be  utterly  destroyed,  but  that  in  due  season  they  might  be  made  again. 
As  for  the  world,  which  is  the  body  of  the  great  father,  it  makes  all  things 
out  of  itself,  and  unmakes  all  things  into  itself:  it  perpetually  dissolves  all 
things,  and  it  perpetually  renews  all  things.  In  the  whole  Universe  nothing 
utterly  perbh^.  Itself  v&  unchangeable:  \\&  parts  only  admit  of  alteration. 
Yet  of  these,  subject  as  they  are  to  mutation,  none  utterly  perishes  or  is 
absolutely  destroyed :  for  what  is  incorruptible  cannot  be  corrupted,  and 
what  is  a  part  of  the  great  god  cannot  be  annihilated. ' 

HI.  The  fourteen  Menus  of  the  Hindoos  are  manifestly  the  same  as  tlie 
fourteen  Mahabads  or  great  Buddhas  of  the  ancient  Iranians :  for  the  first 
of  them,  like  the  first  Menu,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  sacred  book 
in  a  heavenly  language ;  and  the  whole  fourteen  either  had  appeared,   or 

'  Orig.  adv.  Cels.  lib.  1.         *Ibid.         ^  Cudworth'$  Intell.  Syst.  p.  832,  333. 
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would  appear,  in  a  human  shape  for  the  government  of  the  world.     The    chaf.h. 
diluvian  Menu  indeed  is  clearly  one  witti  the  diluvian  Buddha  or  Maha-Bad : 
consequently  the  series  of  Menus  must  be  the  same  as  the  series  of  Maha* 
bads/ 

From  this  palpable  identity  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  Iranians 
held  the  same  doctrine  respecting  a  succession  of  worlds  that  the  Hindoos 
Uave  adopted :  and  the  conclusion  is  rendered  more  probable,  both  from  the 
common  Gothic  or  Cuthic  descent  of  the  Indo-Scythae  and  the  military  and 
sacerdotal  castes  of  the  Persians,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  primeval 
Babylonian  empire  comprehending  within  its  limits  tliat  part  of  Iran  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Chusistan.  I  am  not  able  positively  to  shew,  that 
such  was  the  case :  but  there  is  a  tenet  of  the  ancient  Magi,  preserved  by 
Theopompus,  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  I 
have  little  doubt  of  its  having  been  maintained  by  them.  It  was  their  beliei^^' 
that  men  would  live  again  in  another  state  of  existence  and  become  immor* 
tal:  nor  are  we  to  suppose,  that  this  means  simply  their  belief  of  a  resurrec- 
tion in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word ;  for  it  was  additionally  their  opinion, 
that  the  things  which  now  are  would  for  ever  continue  to  be  designated  by  the 
names  of  their  possessors.  *  There  is  some  degree  of  obscurity  in  this  state- 
ment: but,  since  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Hindoos  is  precisely  that  which 
renders  it  perfectly  intelligible,  I  am  indined  to  believe  that  it  has  been  re- 
gularly deduced  from  that  doctrine.  If  men  are  to  live  again  and  become 
immortal,  it  may  reasonably  be  inquired  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
things  of  this  world  for  ever  bearing  their  nances.  The  answer  is  afforded  by 
the  theology  of  the  Hindoos:  whenever  the  immortal  great  fiEither  reappears 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  world,  he  still  bears  the  appellation  of  Menu 
or  Mahabud;  and  his  reign  over  the  perpetually  existing  'materials  of  each 
renovated  system  is  still  from  him  called  a  Manwantara. ' 

IV.  I  suspect,  that  the  same  doctrine  formed  a  part  of  the  theology  of  the 
Chinese. 

'  See  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  *  Diog.  Laert*  in  Prooem. 

'  That  the  ancient  Persians  held  this  doctrine  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  circuofistance 
of  its  being  undoubtedly  maintained  by  the  present  philosophers  of  that  nation.  To  desiroy$ 
according  to  the  Vedantis  of  India^  theSqfU  of  Persia^  and  many  philosophers  of  our  European 
schools,  is  only  to  generate  and  reproduce  in  another  fornu    Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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B09K  I.  y^Q  Qpg  infoiTOed,  that  the  mystic  philosophy  of  the  book  Yeking  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Pythagoreans;  and  that  it  largely  treats  of 
natural  principles^  of  judicial  astrology,  and  of  generation  and  corruption. 
Eight  Koua  or  symbols,  each  composed  of  three  lines,  hieroglyphically  ex- 
press certain  general  things,  on  which  the  nativity  and  corruption  6f  all  par- 
ticular things  are  allowed  to  depend.  Of  these  the  first  represents  the  heaven; 
the  second,  the  earth;  the  third,  lightning;  the  fourth,  mountains ;  the  fifth, 
fire;  the  sixth,  clouds;  the  seventh,  water;  and  the  eighth,  wind.  From 
them  variously  combined  the  perpetual  variety  of  nature  originates. ' 

Now  the  Pythagoreans  expressly  held  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of 
Morlds  and  a  transmigration  of  souls;  and  taught  much,  respecting  the  po- 
tency of  numbers  and  a  perpetual  destruction  and  reproduction  of  the  Un^ 
verse.  If  then  the  theology  of  the  Chinese,  which  similarly  treats  of  gene- 
ration and  destruction,  resemble  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  it  must  have 
inculcated  the  tenet  of  a  succession  of  worlds.  Their  eight  Koua,  each  com* 
posed  of  a  triplet,  are  nearly  allied  to  tlie  eig^it  material  forms  of  the  triple 
Siva:  and  their  ascribing  to  them  the  power  of  generation  and  corruption  has 
originated^  most  probably,  firom  the  Adamitical  and  Noetic  triads  and  ogdoads. 
The  substance  of  what  they  teach,  thou^  tike  all  the  other  heathen  systema 
strongly  tinctured  with  Materialism,  3eems  plainly  to  be  this :  that  destruc* 
tion  and  reproduction,  in  perpetual  vicissitude,  spring  from  the  numbers  three 
and  eight,  with  which  every  new  World  invariably  commences. 

V.  In  supposing  such  to  be  the  doctrine  contained  in  tl^  book  Yeking 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  Buddhism  prevailing  so  ge- 
nerally in  China:  nor  do  I  speak  of  the  comparatively  recent  introductioii  of 
a  mere  modification  of  that  theology ;  there  is  considerable  reason  to  believe 
that  the  worship  of  Buddha  or  Fo  was  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  firom  the 
very  commencement  of  their  empire.  Now  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of 
worlds  is  held  no  less  decidedly  by  the  Buddhists  than  by  the  Brahmenists : 
nor  is  it  set  forth  with  greater  precision  in  any  country  than  in  that  of  the 
Burmas,  who  are  both  determined  Buddhists  and  near  neighbours  to  the 
Chinese. 

'  Mart.  Hist.  Sin.  lib.  !.  p.  14,  15>  l6.    Du  Haldc's  Hist,  of  China,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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The  UnwersCy  we  are  informed,  is  coiled  by  the  Burmas  Logha,  xvhich  ™^''  "• 
signifies  successive  destruction  and  reproduction :  because  it  is  concdvedy  that 
the  Universe,  after  it  has  been  destroyed  either  by  jire^  water,  or  wind,  is 
again  of  itself  restored  to  its  ancient  form — They  say,  that  the  age  qf  man 
has  not  always  been  the  same  with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  that  it  will  not 
continue  to  be  the  same;  but  that  it  is  lengthened  or  shortetied  according  t0 
the  general  merit  or  demerit  of  men's  actions.  After  the  first  inhabitants^ 
their  children  and  grandchildren  had  gradually  and  successively  shorter  lives 
in  proportion  as  they  became  less  virtuous :  and  this  gradual  decrease  con* 
tinued,  until  men  came  to  live  tetz  years  only,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  men 
in  their  greatest  state  of  wickedness.  The  children  of  these,  considering  the 
cause  of  their  parents*  short  life,  and  dedicating  themselves  more  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  had  ttieii'  lives  gradually  lengthened.  Now  this  successive 
decrement  in  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man,  followed  by  an  increase,  must 
take  place  sixty  four  times  after  the  reproduction  of  a  world  before  that 
world  will  bq  again  destroyed.  In  the  present  world  eleven  of  these  changes 
have  taken  place  ;  nor  will  it  be  destroyed,  until  it  has  passed  through  fifty , 
three  more  changes — Tfie  Burma  writings  allege  three  remote  causes  for  the 
destruction  ifawoYld;  luxury,  anger,  and  ignorance.  From  these,  by  the 
power  of  fate,  arise  the  physical  or  proximate  causes;  namely  fre,  water, 
and  wind.  When  luxury  prevails,  the  world  is  consumed  by  fre;  when 
anger  prevails,  it  is  dissolved  in  water  ;  and,  when  ignorance  prevails,  it  is 
dispersed  by  wind.  The  Burmas  do  not  suppose,  that  a  world  is  destroyed, 
and  a  new  one  instantaneously  regenerated:  but  that  the  destruction  takes  up 
the  space  of  an  Assenchiekat,  that  the  reproduction  takes  up  another,  and 
that  a  third  intervenes  between  the  end  if  the  old  world  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  sixty  four  changes  in  the  life  of  man^ 
which  take  place  during  the  existence  of  every  world,  an  almost  total  destruc* 
tion  befalls  the  human  race.  After  the  greater  part  have  perished,  a  heavy 
rainfaUsj  and  sweeps  axoay  into  the  rivers  ike  unburied  bodies  and  flth. 
Then  follows  a  shower  of  flowers  and  sandal  wood  to  purify  the  earth  ;  and  all 
kinds  of  garments  fall  from  above.  The  scanty  remains  of  men,  who  had 
escaped  from  destruction,  now  creep  out  from  caverns  and  hiding  places ;  and, 
r^enting  of  their  sins,  henceforth  eryoy  longer  Uves—The  Burma  writings 
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BOOK  I.  relate^  that  a  thousand  years  before  the  destruction  of  a  worlds  a  certain 
Nat^  descends  from  the  superior  abodes.  His  hair  is  dishecelledy  his 
countenance  mournful^  and  his  garments  black.  He  passes  every  where 
through  the  public  ways  and  streets  witfi  piteous  voice^  announcing  to  man- 
kind the  approaching  dissolution-^  fFhen  it  is  to  happen  hyjire,  as  soon  as  th6 
Nat  has  ceased  to  admonish  men,  a  heavy  rain  falls  from  heaven,  fits  all 
the  lakes,  causes  torrents,  and  produces  an  abundant  crop.     Mankind,  now 

filled  with  hope,  sow  seed  more  plentifully:  but  this  is  the  last  rain;  7iot  a 
drop  falls  for  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  plants  with  every  vegetating 
thing  perish.     Then  die  all  animals  ;  and,  passing  on  to  the  state  of  Nat,  are 

from  thence  transferred  to  the  abodes  Zian  or  Arupa.  The  Nat  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon  having  ncnv  become  Zian,  these  luminaries  are  darkened  and  vanish. 
In  their  stead  two  Suns  arise,  which  are  not  Nat.  The  one  always  succeeds . 
fo  the  other,  rising  when  it  sets;  so  that  there  is  no  night:  and  the  heat  con- 
sequent ly  becomes  so  intense,  that  all  the  lakes  and  torrents  are  dried  up,  and 
not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  tree  remains  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
After  a  long  interval,  a  third  Sun  arises:  then  are  dried  itp  the  greatest 
rivers.  A  fourth  Sun  succeeds:  and,  two  being  now  constantly  above  the 
horizon,  even  the  seven  great  lakes  disappear.  A  fifth  Suri  arises,  and  dries 
up  the  sea.  A  sixth  Sun  rends  asunder  this  and  the  other  1,0 10,000  earths; 
while  from  the  rents  are  emitted  smoke  and  fire.  Finally,  after  a  very  long 
interval,  a  seventh  Sun  appears;  by  which  Mienmo  *  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Nat  are  consumed:  and,  as  in  a  lamp,  when  the  wick  and  oil  are  ex- 
hausted,  the  flame  goes  out;  so,  when  evay  thing  in  this  and  the  other 
1 ,0 1 0,000  worlds  is  consumed,  the  fire  of  its  own  accord  will  die  away.  Such 
is  the  manner,  in  which  the  world  is  destroyed  by  fire.  When  the  destruction 
is  produced  by  water  or  wind,  the  circumstances  are  very  similar.  For, 
when  water  is  to  destroy  a  world,  at  first  there  fall  very  gentle  showers; 
which,  by  degrees  increasing,  at  length  become  so  prodigious,  that  each  drop 
is  a  thousandjuzana  in  magnitude.    By  such  rain  the  abodes  of  men  and  Nat, 

'  Nat  or  Natk  signifies  Lord,  and  is  used  in  composidou  with  the  names  of  the  gods  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Canaanites  used  Bm4  which  4s  a  wojrf  of  the  same  import*  Thus 
we  have  Jagan^Nath,  Svman^Nath  or  Sumnaut,  an4  the  like. 

*  The  Buimau  centrical  mount  Meru* 
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some  of  the  Zian,  and  all  the  other  1,010,000  worlds^  are  entirely  dissolved:  chap*  u. 
JVhe7i  a  world  is  destroyed  by  windy  the  Nat  having  Jinished  his  warnings ^  a 
fine  rainfalls :  but  it  is  the  last  rain  during  that  world.  After  a  hundred 
thousand  years  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  and  gradually  increases.  At  first 
it  only  raises  sand  and  small  stones :  hut  at  length  it  whirls  about  immense 
rocks  and  the  summits  of  mountains.  Then  shaking  the  whole  earthy  it  dis* 
sipates  this  apd  the  others^  with  all  the  habitations  of  the  Nat  and  Rupa 
and  Arupa;  and  scatters  them  through  the  immense  space  of  the  skies. 

The  conceptions  of  the  BurmaSy  relative  to  the  reproduction  of  a  worldy 
now  coJHC  to  be  explained.  They  allege  three  causes  of  destructiony  firCy 
rainy  ajidwind:  but,  according  to  thenty  the  only  came  of  reproduction  is 
rain.  One  Assenchickat  after  the  destruction  of  a  world  rain  b^ins  to  fall 
like  mustard  seedy  and  increases  by  degrees  till  each,  drop  becomes  a  thousand 
juzan(i  in  size.  This  rain  flls  all  the  spacCy  which  had  been  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  destroyed  habitations,  and  e:oen  a  greater:  for  by  the  wind  it  is 
gradually  inspissated  to  the  precise  bulk  of  the  former  world.  The  rains, 
thus  inspissated  by  the  wind,  form  on  their  surface  a  crust;  out  if  which 
arise  first  the  habitations  of  the  Ziany  and  then  Mienrno  with  all  the  abodes 
qf  the  Nat  who  dwell  near  that  mountain.  The  rain,  continuing  to  be  in- 
spissatedy  forms  our  earthy  and  finally  all  the  other  1,010,000 ;  all  these  ar^ 
exactly  in  the  same  disposition,  order,  situation,  and  form,  which  they,  had 
in  their  former  ejnstence.  These  changesy  both  in  the  destruction  and  repro- 
duction qfworldsy  takeplacCy  not  by  the  influence  of  any  creative  power y  but 
are  occasioned  by  the  power  Damata  which  is  best  translated  by  our  word 
fate— On  the  surface  qft/ie  newly  regenerated  world  a  crust  arisesy  hwoing 
the  taste  and  smell  of  butter.  This  smell,  reaching  the  nostrils  if  the  Rupa 
and  Zian,  excites  in  these  beings  a  desire  to  eat  the  crust.  The  end  if  their 
lives  as  superior  beings  having  now  arrived,  they  assume  human  bodies,  but 
such  as  are  shining  and  agile,  (Aid  descend  to  occupy  our  earth  and  the  other 
1,010,000  worlds  which  are  adjacent.  These  human  beings  for  some  time 
live  on  this  preternatural  food  in  tranquillity  and  happiness.  But,  being 
aftencards  seized  with  a  desire  and  hoe  for  property,  the  nectarecfus  crust 
disappears  as  a  punishment  for  their  crime;  and  their  bodies,  being  derived 
of  tramjHirency  and  splendor,  become  dark  and  opaque.    In  the  place  of  the 
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»*•»  '•    crust  comes  up  a  plant,  which  has  also  the  taste  of  butter:  and,  when  men 
degenemte  still  further,  the  plant  itself  disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  rice. 
In  consequence  of  the  use  of  this  last  fi)od,  the  different  organs  of  sex 
appear  ;  for  before  that  time  mankind  were  neither  male  nor  female.   Those^ 
who  in  a  former  life  had  been  malesy  now  obtain  the  mate  organs  of  sex;  and 
those^  who  had  been  women,  obtain  female  organs.    Marriage  is  the  conse- 
quence; and,  as  men  begin  to  multiply,  contentions  and  quarrels  arbe  among 
them :  for,  ava$nce  prevailing,  every  one  consults  Ids  own  immediate  interest 
without  attending  to  the  injury  which  he  might  do  to  his  neighbour.    At 
length  these  disputes  come  to  be  determined  by  strength :  and,  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  violence,  it  is  determined  in  common  council  to  elect  a  prince,  who  should 
be  able  to  reward  according  to  merit,  and  to  punish  according  to  the  atrocity^ 
ff  crimes.    And  a  certain  man  beit^  found  amongst  them,  who  excelled  the 
rest  in  stature  and  beauty,  and  who  had  always  been  more  observant  of  the 
laws  than  the  others^  this  person  is  created  king  and  lord  of  the  earth.     Be^ 
cause  he  had  been  chosen  by  common  consent,  he  is  called  Mahasamata ; 
and,  because  he  was  made  lord  of  the  earth,  he  is  called  Kattia.  * 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  fiurmas  respecting  a  succession  of  similar 
worlds.  Milch  as  it  is  blended  with  wild  fiction,  and  tinctured  as  it  is  with 
athebm,  we  may  still  very  easily  discern  whence  it  has  originated :  and  its 
ovigLn  is  the  origin  of  that  doctrine  wherever  it  prevails.  The  notion  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  at  the  end  of  each  world  a  Menu  with  seven  holy  companions 
is  pres^red  in  a  boat  while  the  rest  of  mankind  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
waters  of  a  deluge^  evidently  proves,  tliat  their  succession  of  worlds  is  a  fable 
grafted  upon  the  real  occurrence  of  a  single  world  succeeding,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  general  flood,  that  which  was  first  created.  And,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  belief  of  tiie  Burmas,  that  an  unavailing  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness  appears  towards  the  close  of  every  world,  that  men  regulaily  degenerate 
after  the  commencement  of  each  new  period,  and  that  at  a  time  of  increasing 
anarchy  an  universal  empire  is  invariably  founded  by  a  prince  named  Kattia 
or  Cassia,  equally  proves,  that  their  successive  worlds  are  but  an  arbitrary 
mdtipUcaticm  of  the  postdiluvian  and  imtediluvian  worlds.    The  story,  bow- 
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lieavens;  and  the  Atroopeh-Lokey  comisting  of  four.  They  say  of  the  vir-r 
tuous,  that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  good  deeds,  until  aftef^ 
hcmng  repeatedly  died  and  appeared  as  often  in  the  six  first  heavens  called 
Deveh'Loke,  in  order  to  be  born  again  in  the  world  to  great  wealth  and  coti- 
sequence:  and  that,  having  at  length  enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  bliss  in  the 
eleven  inferior  Brachmah-Lokes,  they  ascend  to  the  five  superior  Brachmah^ 
Lokes  or  triumphant  heavens^  where  their  transmigration  ends,  and  where 
they  etgoy  the  fulness  of  glory  and  the  purest  happiness.  Buddha,  before  his 
appearance  as  man,  was  a  god,  and  the  supreme  of  all  the  gods.  At  the 
solicitations  of  many  of  the  gods,  he  descended  on  earth,  and  was  frequently 
b§m  as  a  man;  in  which  character  he  e^^ercised  every  possible  virtue,  by 
extraordinary  instances  of  sef-denial  and  piety — T/ie  learned  Singhalais 
do  not  acknowledge  in  their  writings  a  Supreme  Being,  presiding  over  and 
the  author  of  the  Universe — In  support  of  their  denial  of  a  Supreme  Power, 
who  created  heaven  and  earth,  they  urge,  that,  if  there  existed  such  a  creator, 
the  world  would  not  perish  and  be  annihilated;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be 
wreful  to  guard  it  in  safety,  andwould  preserve  it  from  corruptibility.  In 
the  first  instance,  Buddha  interferes  in  the  government  of  the  zcorld;  next 
to  him,  Sabampattee-Maha-Brachma  ;  and  afterwards  the  respective  gods,  as 
they  are  by  their  relative  qualifications  empowered.  The  world,  say  they, 
perishedfrequently  in  former  times,  and  was  produced  anew  by  the  operation 
^the  above  potver;  gods  and  men  from  the  same  source.  The  latter,  on 
dying,  ascend  the  six  inferior  heavens ;  are  judged,  according  to  their  me^ 
fits,  by  one  of  the  most  irferior  gods ;  and  regenerate  if  themselves,  on  the 
earth,  either  as  men  or  brutes:  which  regeneration  continues,  until  they 
arrive  at  the  heavens  of  the  superior  gods,  and  so  on  by  degrees  at  the  tri* 
umphant  heavens,  until  they  at  length  reach  the  supreme  heaven. "  With 
niort?  consistency  than  the  Hindoos^  the  Singhalais  push  their  doctrine  of  a  suc- 
cession of  worlds  to  absolute  eternity.  In  tlieir  opinion,  there  has  been  no 
proper  creation:  Maha-Brahma,  all  the  Sakreia,  and  the  Brahmes,  have 
existed  from  all  time ;  and  so  have  the  worlds,  the  gods,  the  human  race,  and 
aUihe  animated  beings — Their  calculations  only  relate  to  the  immense  number 
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of  transmigrations  of  Buddha^  fi^om  the  time  he  first  thought  of  becoming 
Buddha^  until  the  time  tliat  he  became  Nivani:  and  this  period  they  compute 
at  an  unit  followed  by  sixty  three  ZeroSj  that  is,  by  the  number  sivty  four^ 
wliich  is  introduced  so  conspicuously  into  the  systems  of  the  Ciiinese  and  the 
Burmas.  The  Singhalais  have  twenty  six  heavens^  which  they  divide  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlielr  brethren  of  the  Burma  empire :  and  their  opinions 
respecting  them  sufficiently  shew,  that  they  are  in  reality  twenty  six  worlds, 
termed  heavens  most  probably  from  the  union  of  astronomy  and  demonolatry. 
When  the  Maha^Ka^  ends,  in  the  use  of  which  term  they  agree  with  tlie 
Brahmemsts,  that  is,  when  the  system  of  the  worlds  is  overturned  and  when 
all  is  in  disorder^  some  of  the  fieavens  are  in  a  state  of  conflagration^  others 
are  laid  waste  by  violent  winds,  and  others  are  inundated.  * 

This  atheistical  system,  which  is  nothing  more  than  paganism  boldly 
pushed' tx)  its  utniost  limits,  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  real  nature  of  heathen 
theology.  The  being  worshipped  by  the  Gentiles,  though  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  the  borrowed  attributes  of  proper  divinity,  is  here  ftdrly  confessed 
not  to  be  truly  God :  while  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
succession  of  worlds  and  the  everlasting  duration  of  the  human  race,  the 
Supreme  Being,  after  having  been  first  robbed  of  his  attributes  to  trick  out 
a  mere  mortal,  is  next  denied  to  have  any  existence  whatsoever.  The  twenty 
two  Buddhas,  like  the  fourteen  Menus,  may  all  be  reduced  to  two,  Adam 
and  Noah :  for  Buddha  is  the  very  same  person  as  Menu.  A  later  Buddha 
is  described  as  living  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  as  being  the  sovereign  prince 
in  the  belly  of  the  symbolical  fish,  and  as  marrying  Ila  the  dau^ter  of  Menu- 
Satyavrata  who  was  preserved  with  seven  companions  in  an  ark  when  the 
whde  earth  was  inundated.  But  Menu  is  also  said  to  have  espoused  his 
own  daughter :  therefore  Buddha  must  be  the  same  as  Menu.  Accordingly, 
as  Menu  and  his  three  sons  are  allowed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Hindoo 
Unity  and  Trimurti :  so  Buddha  is  at  once  confessed  to  be  an  Avatar  of 
Vishnou,  and  pronounced  to  be  no  other  than  the  mystic  Om  by  which  name 
the  Trimurti  is  wont  to  be  designated.  Buddha  however  is  here  acknowledged 
not  to  be  any  real  and  proper  god :  and  his  diluvian  character  proves  him  to 
be  the  patriarch  Noali.     If  we  cast  away  therefore  the  idle  figment  of  ni)« 
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BOOK  I.  n^rous  Buddbas  appearing  in  nitmerous  worlds,  we  shall  have  a  sin^  hero* 
god,  with  whom  comttienced  a  prior  world  separated  from  the  present  by  the 
intervention  of  a  deluge,  preceding  a  second  h^o-god,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  flood,  and  with  whom  the  present  world  commenced.  Of  these,  a$ 
the  one  is  certainly  Noali,  so  ^  otiber  must  be  Adam. 

VII.  When  the  Goths,  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Chasas  or  Chusas  of 
Indo-Scutbs,  emigrated  from  theea[st  and  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  they 
brou^t  with  them  the  Buddbic  theolog^  of  their  ancestors;  and,  as  a  part 
ciit,  they  have  preserved  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  doctrine 
of  a  succession  of  worlds  and  of  a  destruction  both  of  gods  and  men  at  the 
dose  of  tt\e  {>resent  mundane  system. 

According  to  the  Scaldic  j^losoph^?,  a  world,  lumkious,  glowing,  not 
to  be  dwelt  in  by  strangers,  existed  before  all  things.  This  world  is  named 
MtASpckheim.  There  the  black  deity  Surtur,  the  MaharCali  of  the  Hindoos, 
hdds  his  empire.  A  flaming  sword  shines  in  his  hand.  He  shall  come  at 
the  end  of  all  things :  he  shall  vanquish  every  god :  he  shall  give  up  the  Uni^ 
verse  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Next  in  order  to  Muspelsheim  the  abode  of 
Surtur,  was  created  what  is  evidently  the  antediluvian  world ;  because  at  the 
close  of  it  all  the  families  of  the  giants  are  destroyed  by  a  flood,  except  a 
single  giant  who  saves  himself  in  a  ship  with  all  his  household.  The  ante- 
diluvian world  commences  with  the  first  man  and  his  three  sons,  born  from 
a  mysterious  cow:  and  these  are  unreservedly  acknowledged  to  be  the  great 
gods  of  the  Goths.  The  same  triad  appears  again  at  the  commencement  of 
the  postdiluvian  world;  and,  in  a  wild  manner  which  bears  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  the  fictions  of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hindoos,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  being  the  destined  author  of  a  new  mundane  creation.  At  the  dose 
of  the  present  system,  that  is,  in  the  Maha-Pralaya  of  the  Hindoos,  gods 
and  men  will  be  invc^ved  in  one  common  destruction.  The  great  ship  Na- 
glelara  is  then  set  afloat :  the  mighty  serpent  vomits  forth  &)ods  of  poison : 
the  black  deity  and  his  genii  invade  the  perishing  Universe :  all  the  gods  are 
slain :  and  the  power  of  dissolution  wraps  the  whole  earth  in  fire  and  flame. 
But  to  destroy  in  one  form  is  only  to  reproduce  in  another.  There  will  arise 
out  of  the  sea  a  new  earth  most  lovely  and  delightful:  covered  it  mil  be  with 
verdure  and  pleasant  fields ;  there  the  grain  shall  spring  forth  and  grow  of 
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itself  xvithout  cultivation.  Vidar  and  Vak  shall  also  survive;  because  nei-^  chap.is. 
ther  the  fioedy  n&r  the  black  confiagmtitm^  shall  do  them  ai?y  barm.  Tktg 
shall  dwell  in  the  plains  of  Ida,; '  where  was  farmerfy  the  residenee  of  the 
gods.  The  sons  of  Thor^  ^  Modh''  and  Magni, '  repair  thither :  thither  came 
Balder  and  Hoderfrom  the  mflnsions  of  the  dead.  They  sit  dawn  and  co9t- 
verse  together;  they  recall  to  mind  the  ssffferings  whichjhey  have  formerly 
undergone.  Nor  do  the  go^s  alooei  tenant  the  renovated  Universe :  wkUe 
tlicjire  devours  all  things^  tm  persons  of  the  human  raccy  the  one  male  and 
tjie  other  female^  lie  concealed  under  a  Ml.  These  feed  on  the.  dew ;  and 
propagate  so  abundantly,  that  the  earth  is  soon  peopled  with  a  new  race  of 
mortals.  ITie  Sun  also,  at  once  a  female  and  the  brilliant  monarch  of  fii^^ 
before  it  is  devoured  by  the  wolf  Fenris,  shall  have  brought,  forth  a  daughter 
as  lovely  and  as  resplendent  as  lierself;  who  shall  go  in  the  trgck  formerbf 
trodden  by  her  mother.^  Every  thing  in  short  shall  be  renovated;  and  the 
destruction  of  one  world  shall  only  be  the  harbingcB  to  the  creation  of  wm^. 
ther.  ;  i 

The  opinions  of  the  Goths  respectii^  alternate  destruction  and  reproduce 
tion  are  so  well  aummed  up  by  Mr.  Mallet^  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
his  statement  at  some  length.  ^ 

•  ■  The  Ida-vratta  of  the  Hindoos.  *  The  Mo'Deo  or  Mah-Deo  of  the  Hindoos. 

^,  Or  Mmti^  ;  the  Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  and  Ment^  or  Manes  of  various  other  nations. 

^Edda.  Fab,  ii/iii>  iv,  xxxii,  xxxiii.  Bp.  Percy  supposes  there  to  be  soittedefoct  Oram* 
biguity  in  the  original,  because  the  Sun  in  the  same  sentence  is  spoken  of  as  both  masculiae 
and  feminine;  a  mode  of  phraseology  carefully  preserved  both  in  the  French  translation  of 
Mallet  and  the  Latin  one  of  Goranson.  There  may  be  an  ambiguity,  but  there  is  no  defect. 
This  very  ambiguity'  indeed,  which  perfectly  accords  with  the  opiiHon  entertained  by  the 
pagans  respecting  the  hermaphroditic  nature  of  the  great  father  whom  they  venerated  in  the 
Sun,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  ancient  verses  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  the 
compiler  of  the  £dda :  and  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  the  Biahop's  attempt  to  remedy  this  sup- 
posed erroneous  reading,  by  using  the  word  parent  rather  than  mother^  has  not  completely 
marred  the  intentional  mysticism  of  the  writer.  The  version  of  Mallet  is ;  Le  Rot  briUant  du 
feu  engendrera  unejille  unique,  avant  que  d^eire  englouti  par  le  lovp  ;  cetteJiUe  survra  les  traces 
de  sa  mere^  apres  la  mort  des  dUux.  That  of  Goranson:  Unicam  Jiliam  genuit  rubicUH" 
disiimus  ilk  rex,  antequam  eum  Feuris  devoraverit;  qum  cursuraest,  mortuis  diisy  viamma* 
ternam.  Such  language  exactly  describes  the  solar  Siva  in  his  double  character  of  Ardhon 
nari;  and  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  scrupulously  retained,  as  exhibiting  a  faithful  pic* 
ture  of  the  theological  notions  which  the  Goths  brought  with  them  from  the  cast. 
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The  philosophers  of  the  north  ]  considered  nature  as  in  a  state  of  perpe^ 

tual  labour  and  warfare.  Her  strength  was  thus  amtinuaUy  roasting  away  by 

tittle  and  little ;  and  her  approaching  dissolutioncouldnot  But  become  everyday 

more  and  more  perceptible.     At  last^  a  confusion  of  the  seasons^  with  a  long 

and  preternatural  winter^  was  to  be  thefnal  niark  of  her  decay.     The  moral 

world  is  to  be  no  less  disturbed  and  troubled  than  the  natural.    The  voice 

of  dying  nature  will  be  no  longer  heard  by  man.    Her  sensations,  being 

weakened  and  as  it  were  totally  extinct^  shaU  leave  the  heart  a  prey  to  cruel 

and  inhuman  passions.    Then  will  all  the  malevolent  and  hostile  porvers,  wlwm 

the  gods  fiave  hitherto  with  much  difficulty  confined^  burst  their  chains,  and 

fiU  the  Universe  with  disorder  and  confusion.    The  host  of  heroes fivm  VaU 

kail  shaU  in  vain  attempt  to  support  the  gods :  for,  though  the  latter  will 

destroy  their  enemies,  they  will  nevertheless  fall  along  with  them.    That  is, 

i>i  other  Words,  in  that  great  day,  all  the  inferior  divinities,  whether  good 

or  bad,  shall  fall  in  one  great  conflict  back  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  grand 

divinity ;  *  from  whom  all  things  have  proceeded  as  emanations  of  his  essence, 

and  who  will  survive  all  things.    After  this  the  world  becomes  a  prey  to 

flames:  which  are  however  destined  rather  to  purify  than  destroy  it;  since  it 

afterwards  makes  its  appearance  again  more  lovely,  more  pleasant,  and  more 

fruitful,  than  before — In  this  new  earth,  which  is  to  succeed  that  which  we 

inhabit,  there  are  to  be  again  subaltern  divinities  to  govern  it,  and  men  to 

people  it.     This,  in  general,  is  what  the  Edda  means  to  tell  us.    Although 

the  circumstances  of  the  relation  are  darkly  and  allegorically  delivered;  yet 

they  are  not  detailed  so  obscurely,  but  that  one  easily  sees  it  was  the  idea  of 

the  northern  phihst^hers,  that  the  world  was  to  be  renovated  and  spring  forth 

again  more  perfect  and  beautiful. 

'  We  ought  to  add,  tokoae  ancestors  came  from  the  east.  The  idle  dream  of  an  inexhaustible 
nordkem  hive  of  men  in  the  barren  and  uncultivated  regions  of  Scandinavia  is  now  sufficiently 
exploded. 

*  Not  ike  Supreme  Being,  I  am  persuaded,  but  the  great  kermapkrodkic  triplicated  faiher  ; 
who  was  esteemed  the  demiurge,  who  was  thought  to  appear  at  the  commencement  of  each 
mundane  renovation,  who  was  believed  to  sleep  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during 
the  intermediate  period  of  destruction,  and  whom  the  Buddhists  fairly  conilte  to  be  no  proper 
god. 
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Mr,  Mallet  adds,  that  by  the  fable  of  the  two  human  beings^  who  are  to  ^*^'*  "• 
survive  the  destruction  of  the  worlds  they  meant  to  say,  that  there  stiUej^ 
isted  in  the  earth  a  vivifying  principle  and  seed,  proper  to  repair  the  loss 
of  the  former  inhabitants.  He  is  right,  in  asserting  their  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  principle ;  but  mbtaken,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  deducing 
it  from  this  part  or  the  fable.  The  man  and  the  iioman,  who  escape  in 
the  general  destruction,  seem  plainly  to  be  the  great  father  and  great  mo- 
ther of  the  new  world  :  or,  as  the  Hindoos  would  speak,  the  Menu  and  his 
consort ;  who  appear  at  the  end  of  each  Manwantara,  who  are  preserved  in 
a  boat  with  six  companions  during  the  prevalence  of  the  intermediate  de« 
luge,  and  with  whom  commences  every  successive  Manwantara.'  Mr.  Mai- 
let  also  speaks  somewhat  too  exclusively  of  its  being  the  opinion  of  the 
Goths,  that  the  present  world  would  be  destroyed  by  fire.  In  reality,  they 
have  blended  together  into  one  fable  the  two  notions  of  a  destruction  by  fire 
dnd  a  destruction  by  water ;  each  of  which  is  indifferently  called  by  the 
Hindoos  a  pralaya  ov  flood. 

This  will  be  evident  to  any  one,  who  examines  either  the  preceding  ex- 
tracts from  the  Edda  or  the  more  ancient  poem  Voluspa  where  it  treats  of 
th6  same  subject.  In  both,  mention  is  made,  not  only  of  devastating  fire, 
but  likewise  of  a  wonderful  ship  being  set  afloat  on  the  swelling  ocean :  and 
we  are  further  taught,  that  the  new  earth  is  to  arise  out  of  the  sea.  The 
giimt  Rymer,  they  are  the  words  of  the  Voluspa,  arrives  from  the  east, 
dufTied  in  a  chariot:  the  ocean  swells :  the  great  serpent*  rolls  fiimself  fu- 
riously in  t/ie  waters,  and  lifteth  up  the  sea.  The  eagle  screams,  and  tears 
the  dead  bo£es  with  his  horrid  beak.  The  vessel  of  the  gods  is  set  afloat. 
The  vessel  comes  from  the  east :  the  host  of  evil  genii  arrives  by  sea :  Loke 
is  their  pilot  and  director.  Theirfurious  squadron  advances^  escorted  by 
the  wolf  Fenris:  Loke  appears  with  them.    The  black  prince  of  the  genii 

'  Their  biding  themselves  under  a  hill  means  their  being  concealed  iu  the  cavern  of  amoun* 
taia ;  but,  by  the  caTem  of  a  movatain,  mn  tSitmA  the  Arte  leUing  on  moont  Ararat.  Vide 
infra  book  v.  c.  7.  §  I.  2,  (1.) 

*  ThedracontineTyphon  of  £g}rpt,  who  is  expressly  said  by  Plutarch  to  be  a  personification 
of  the  sea,  that  is,  the  deluge. 
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BOOS  I.  issues  forth  from  ike  southj  surrounded  uith  flames :  the  swords  of  the  gods 
beam  forth  rays  like  the  Sun.  The  rocks  are  shaken^  and  fall  to  pieces.  The 
female  giants  wander  about  weeping:  Men  tread  in  crowds  the  paths  of 
death.  The  heaven  is  spUt  asunder :  the  Sun  is  darkened:  the  sea  over^ 
whelms  the  earth:  the  sinning  stars  vanish  out  if  heaven:  the  fre  fu- 
riously rages:  the  ages  draw  to  an  end:  the  ascending  flame  Ucks  the 
vault  of  heaven.^ 

Here  the  agents  of  destruction  arebothfire  and  water  :andy  while  the  whole 
world  is  convulsed;  we  are  presented  with  an  image  of  the  ship  of  the  gods 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  agitated  ocean.  This  agrees  with  the  period* 
ical  voyage  of  tlie  Indian  Menu^  which  is  doubtless  borrowed  from  the 
voyage  of  Noah :  but  the  Goths^  in  the  course  of  their  progress  westward 
from  their  original  settlements  in  Cashgar  and  Bokhara,  have  deviated  some- 
what from  the  genuine  tradition,  though  they  have  not  altogether  lost  it 
It  may  be  observed^  that  in  many  pagan  accounts  of  the  deluge  fire  and 
water  are  blended  together  as  joint  agents  in  the  work  of  devastation ;  and 
each  world  closes  with  a  deluge,  which  is  the  very  counterpart  of  a  former 
deluge  at  the  end  of  a  former  world. 

The  Voluspa  proceeds,  like  the  £dda,  to  describe  the  production  of  a 
new  world  out  of  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor,  in  a  manner  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  rising  o£  the  present  world  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
flood.  Then,  namely  afl;er  the  death  of  the  gods  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
prior  system,  Then  xve  see  emerge  from  the  bosom  (f  the  waves  an  earth 
clothed  with  a  most  lovely  verdure.  The  floods  retire:  the  eagle  soars 
wheresoever  he  lists,  and  seizes  his  fshy  prey  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Balder  and  his  brother,  those  warrior  gods,  return  to  inhabit  the  ruined 
palaces  of  Odin.  The  gods  assemble  in  the  felds  of  Ida;  they  discourse 
together  concerning  the  heavenly  palaces,  whose  ruins  are  before  them : 
they  recollect  their  former  conversations  and  the  ancient  discourses  of 
Odin."^ 

Every  occurrence,  which  is  here  specified  as  about  to  take  ptoce  when 

'  Mallet's  Kotes  to  Edda.  Fab.  xxxiiL 

*  Volusp,  10  Mallet's  Notes  to  Edda*  Fab.  xxxiiu 
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the  world  which  we  now  inhabit  shall  be  destroyed,  really  took  place,  if  we 
make  due  allowances  for  the  pagan  mode  of  detailing  the  facts,  when  the 
earth  arose  out  of  the  ocean  subsequent  to  the  flood  of  Noah.  The  Gothic 
Ida  is  the  Idavratta  or  Meru  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Ida  of  the  Phrygians 
and  Cretans.  It  is  the  Paradise  of  the  hero-gods,  and  the  mountain  where 
they  first  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  world.  It  is,  in  short 
the  arkite  mount  Ararat,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  coincides  even 
literally  with  the  Paradise  of  Adam.  Here  the  deified  patriarchs  were 
manifested,  when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  abated,  after  their  allegorical 
death  or  sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean :  here,  in  the  belief  of  the  spe- 
culative Gentiles,  they  had  been  previously  manifested  at  the  commencement 
of  a  former  world :  and  here,  they  will  be  again  manifested,  when  the  present 
mundane  system  shall  be  succeeded  by  another. 

Vin.  It  is  observed  by  Mr,  Mallet,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gothic  phi* 
losophers  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  espoused  by  the  Stoics :  and,  .as  a 
proof,  he  adduces  several  passages  from  the  writings  of  Seneca,  The  (sb^ 
gervation  is  perfectly  just;  yet  I  think  it  proper  to  remark,  that  the  doctrine 
in  question  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Stoics :  it  was  held  also  by 
the  philosophers  of  the  other  schools.  As  their  sectarial  differences  how- 
ever are  of  no  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  which  respects  an  hypo-? 
thesis  common  in  a  great  measure  to  them  all ;  I  shall  notice  their  senti* 
ments  on  a  succession  of  worlds  conjointly^  as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  what 
was  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  principle,  which  they  universally  laid  down  as  indisputable,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  all  their  subsequent  reasoning,  was  the  absolute 
eternity  of  matter.  This  was  declared  to  be  at  once  uncreated,  and  in- 
capable of  annihilation.  There  was  among  the  heathen  physiologists,  as  it 
is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Bayle,  a  great  variety  of  opinions  about  the  ot^igin 
of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  element  or  elements  of  which  they  pre- 
tended particular  bodies  to  have  been  formed.  Some  maintained^  that  wa- 
ter was  the  principle  of  all  things ;  others  gave  that  preeminence  to 
the  air  ;  others^  to  fire  ;  .  others^  to  homogeneal  parts :  but  they  all 
agreed  in  this,  that  the  matter  of  the  world  was  unproduced.  They  never  dis- 
Pag.  IdoL  VOL.  I.  S 
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HOOK  I.  p^f^^  among  themselves  upon  the  question,  wheAer  any  thing  was  made  out 
of  nothing:  thejf  all  agreed,  that  that  was  impossible^ 

But,  though  the  eternity  of  crude  matter  was  thus  maintained,  a  frequent 
qjhange  of  figure  in  that  matter  was  fully  acknowledged.     Matter  itself^ 
they  taught,  is  indeed  eternal:  but,  in  addition  to  the  changes  of  form  which 
we  daily  witness,  it  successively  undergoes,  at  the  end  of  certain  vast  pe- 
riods, mutations^  which  are  equivalent  te  the  destruction  of  one  mundane 
system  and  to  the  production  of  another  from  its  ruins.     Tiiis  point  is 
argued,  with  some  degree  of  ingenuity,  by  the  philosopher  Sallust.    Justly 
drawing  a  distinction  between  substance  and  form,  he  allows  the  corrupt!* 
bility  of  the  latter,  but  denies  that  of  the  former.*    In  a  similar  manner, 
Tim^us,  though  he  admits  the  creation  or  rather  the  generation  of  the  world 
by  a  deity  (for  he  represents  it  as  being  the  offspring  of  his  god),  yet  ac- 
knowledges nothing  more  than  a  production  out  of  already  existing  mate- 
rials.'    Precisely  the  same  language  is  held  by  Ocellus  Lucanus  :*  and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  on  this  identical  principle,  that  he  undertakes  to  answer 
those  writers,  who  made  the  history  of  Greece  commence  with  Inachus. 
That  epoch,  says  he,  was  no  real  beginning,  but  only  a  change:  for,  as 
Greece  had  been  in  a  state  of  barbarism  before  the  days  of  Inachus,  so  will 
it  again  relapse  into  a  similar  state  at  some  future  period.    At  the  same 
time  he  intimates  the  existence  of  certain  physical,  as  well  as  moral,  re- 
volutions.    The  different  parts  of  the  earth  are  liable  to  corruption  and 
change,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  deluge  produced  by  the  sea,  and  some- 
times  by  the  more  silent  operation  of  dissipating  winds  or  undermining  wa- 
ters :  meanwhile  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself  is  incapable  of  corrupt 
iion.^    Such  also  is  the  doctrine  naentioned  by  Macrobius.     Nothing  can 
be  properly  said  to  perish  throughout  the  whole  world.     Those  things, 
which  seem  to  be  destroyed,  only  change  their  appearance.    The  world  it- 
self remains,  though  the  human  race  has  often  been  almost  totally  swept 

'  Bayle's  Diction,  vox  Epicurus.  .  *  Sallust.  de  Diis'et  mund.  c.  vii,  x?ii. 

'  Tim.  Loc.  de  anim.  round*  p.  54^5,  546.    See  also  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  p.  214,  738-  30 
.— 35.  ^  Ocell.  Lucan.  de  Univ.  c.  i,  ii. 

'  Ocell.  Luc.  de  Univ.  c.  iii. 
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m»ay  either  by  inundaikm  or  co^^agration^  In  this  tenet,  with  some 
smaller  varieties,  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  the  Platonists,  were  all 
agreed/  , 

To  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  substance  and  die  successive  destruc- 
tion and  reproduction  of  worlds  either  by  fire  or  water,  was  added  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  hero-gods  invariably  perished  at  each  revolution,  and  ap- 
peared again  at  the  commencem^t  of  each  new  system ;  the  great  uni- 
versal father  existing  alone  during  every  intervening  period.  Hence,  as  it 
lias  been  justiy  remarked,  the  pagan  cosmogonies  were  also  theogonies.^ 
The  devouring  Jupiter  of  the  Stoics  swallows  up,  at  the  dose  of  each 
world,  the  whole  host  of  hero-gods :  and,  as  it  was  the  universal  doctrine 
of  those  philosophers,  that,  during  die  intervals  of  the  successive  conflagra- 
tions by  which  the  mundane  system  is  destroyed,  that  god  retires  into  him- 
self and  converses  with  his  own  thou^ts ;  so»  at  the  end  of  each  interval, 
he  produces  a  new  frame  of  nature,  together  with  a  new  family  of  inferior 
divinities,  out  of  his  own  substance.^  Such  speculations  are  plainly  the 
sune  as  those  of  the  Indian  school.  The  devouring  Japiter  occupies  the 
place  of  Siva,  or  Maha-Cali,  oc  the  destroying  power :  and  hi^  solitary  ab- 
straction during  every  intervening  period  is  palpably  no  other,  than  the  pro- 
found solitary  meditation  of  the  creative  Brahma  while  he  floats  inactive  on 
tiie  surface  of  the  chaotic  abyss.  The  worlds  says  Seneca,  bwig  melted  and 
htmng  reentered  into  the  bosom  of  Jupiter ^  this  god  continues  for  some  time 
totally  concentered  in  himself^  and  remains  cmcealed  as  it  xvere,  tokolfy  imr 
msrsed  in  the  contemplation  ^  his  awn  ideas.  Afterwards  we  see  a  new 
world  spring  from  him^  perfect  in  ail  its  parts.  Animals  are  produced 
anew.  An  innocent  race  of  men  is  formed  under  morefavourabk  audioes, 
in  order  to  people  this  earthy  the  'worthy,  abode  of  ^rtue.  In  short,  the 
whole  face  of  nature  become  more  pleasing  and  Imely.^    And  again,  speak- 

'  Macrob.  Jn  somn.  Scip.  lib.  ii.  c  10.  p.  lOS.  c.  12.  p.  115.    See  also  Clem*  Alex. 
Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  ^S9* 

•  Minuc.  Fcl.  Octav.  p.322.  »  Cudw.  Intell.  Sy«t.  p.  Sll,  212,  213,  234,  239. 

♦  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  p.  425, 42(5.  »  SeD^c.  Epist.  9.  et  Quaest.  Nat.  lib.  iii.  c.  ult 
cited  by  Mallet. 
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bg  of  a  mundane  dissolution  as  involving  the  destruction  or  death  of  all  the 
hero-gods,  he  teaches  us,  that,  when  the  laws  (f  nature  shall  be  buried  in 
ruin  a7id  the  last  day  of  the  world  shall  come ;  the  southern  pole  shall 
crush,  as  it  falls,  alt  the  regions  of  Africa,  and  the  north  pole  shall  over- 
whelm all  the  countries  beneath  its  axis.  The  affrighted  Sun  shall  be  de- 
prived tf  its  light :  the  palace  of  heaven  falling  to  decay  shall  produce  at 
once  both  life  and  death:  and  some  kind  of  dissolution  shall  equally  seize 
upon  all  the  deities,  who  thus  shall  return  into  their  original  chaos.* 

The  system  was  completed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  souU^ 
as  well  as  their  postexistence :  which  indeed  was  a  necessary  part  of  th6 
tlieory,  that  there  was  a  perpetual  succession  of  hero-gods  appearing  at  the 
commencement  of  each  world  and  absorbed  into  the  unity  of  the  great  fa<* 
ther  at  the  close  of  each.  For  the  bcro-gods,  as  we  have  seen,  were  no 
other  than  the  chief  patriarch  and  his  oflfspring,  with  whom  every  worid  in- 
variably  begian :  and,  in  consequence  of  the  children  being  deemed  mere 
delusive  emanations  of  Ae  first  parent,  springidg  from  him  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  world  and  returning  into  his  essence  at  the  end  of  one,  the  gods 
of  paganism  were  ever  considered  in  the  Ught  of  one  and  many.^  Now 
this  doctrine  is  in  fact  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis ;  which  is  so 
closely  united  with  that  of  a  succession  of  worlds,  that,  wherever  we  find 
the  one,  we  may  be  morally  sure  of  finding  the  other.  As  similar  worids 
succeed  similar  worlds,  and  as  similar  hero-gods  succeed  similar  hero-gods  : 
80  the  souls,  which  have  existed  in  one  world,  exist  again  in  another,  for 
ever  dying  in  this  body  and  for  ever  reappearing  in  that  Such  was  the  no<» 
tion  of  Plata  Our  soul,  says  he,  was  somewhere,  before  it  came  to  exist 
m  this  present  human  form:  whence  it  appears  to  be  immortal,  and  as 
such  it  mil  subsist  after  deaths  And  again :  In  t/te  perpetual  circle  of 
nature,  the  living  are  made  out  of  thi  dead,  as  well  as  the  dead  out  of  the 
Uving.^  The  same  philosopher  informs  us,  that  some  of  the  ancients^  who 
held  these  opinions,  were  not  without  suspicion,  that  what  is  now  called 
death  is  rather  a  nativity  into  life,  and  that  what  is  now  called  a  generation 

*  Here.  (EtTer.  1103.  apud  Mallet.  *  Cudw.  Intcll.  Syst.  p.  377. 

» Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  p.  38.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  42, 
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into  life  is  rather  to  be  accounted  a  sinking  into  death*  JVho  knows^  say& 
he,  whether  tftatj  which  is  denominated  living,  be  not  indeed  rather  dying; 
and  whether  thaty  w/iich  is  styled  dying,  be  not  rather  living.^  The  an* 
cients.  to  whom  he  refers,  were  doubtless  the  first  inventors  of  this  system^ 
from  whom  all  nations  have  equally  derived  their  tenets  :  and  the  absolute 
immortality  of  the  soul,  passing  however  through  a  long  series  of  different 
forms,  is  at  once  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Bhagavat-Gita,  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Celtic  Druids,  and  in  the  books  of  the  old  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  Similar  to  the  notion  of  Plato  was  that  of  Empedocles. 
There  is  no  production,  says  he,  of  any  tldng  which  was  not  before;  no 
new  substance  made,  which  did  not  really  preejnst.  Therefore,  in  thege^ 
nerations  and  corruptions  of  inanimate  bodies,  there  is  no  form  or  quality 
really  distinct  from  the  substance  produced  and  destroyed,  but  only  a  va^ 
rious  composition  and  mo^cation  of  matter.  But,  in  the  generation  and 
corruption  of  men  and  animals  where  the  souk  are  substances  really  dis- 
tinct from  the  matter,  there  is  nothing  but  the  conjunction  and  separation 
of  souls  and  particular  bodies  exiting  both  before  and  after  ;  not  thepro^ 
duction  of  any  new  soul  into  being  which  was  not  before,  nor  the  absolute 
death  and  destruction  of  any  into  nothing.  In  short,  nothing  dies  or  utterly 
perishes :  but  tMngs,  being  variously  concreted  and  secreted,  transposed  and 
modified,  change  only  their  form  andsfutpe^  and  are  merely  put  into  a  new 
dress* 

It  were  more  easy  to  multiply  citations,  than  to  avoid  tedeousness ;  yet  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  curious  account  of  the  Pythagorean  system, 
which  has.  been  delivered  to  us  at  considerable  length  by  Ovid.  To  the 
generally  professed  doctrines  of  the  eternity  and  imperisbableness  both  of 
spirit  and  matter,  the  Samian  philosopher  superadds  the  precise  tenets  whicb 
Buddha  at  his  last  incarnation  is  said  to  have  promulgated ;  namely,  that  it 
is  unlawful  to  eat  animal  food,  or  to  take  away  animal  life.  Such  an  opi- 
nion naturally  flowed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis ;  which  was 
certainly  the  source,  whence  it  originated.  If  souls  were  in  a  constant  state 
of  migration,  not  merely  from  one  human  body  to  another  or  from  one 

•  Ibid.  p.  42.  *  Ibid^.  p.  40,  4J. 
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world  to  another,  but  likewise  through  the  bodies  of  every  description  of 
animals,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  bold  in  abhorrence  a  banquet  procured 
by  the  shedding  of  blood.  Such  banquets  accordingly  were  alike  proscribed 
by  Buddha  and  Pythagoras :  and  the  latter  assigns  as  a  reason  thb  very 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis. 

Why  should  fearful  mariy  says  he,  tremble  at  the  prospect  of  death  ? 
Our  souls  are  immortal:  and^  as  soon  as  they  quit  any  former  corporeal 
ioehiclCy  they  immediately  pass,  instinct  with  undiminisfied  vitality ^  into  new 
habitations.     I  myself  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  occupied  the  body 
<f  Euphorbus;  and  lately  recognized  in  the  temple  of  Juno  the  identical 
shield,  which  I  bore  when  the  dart  of  the  younger  Atrides  pierced  Vfiy 
breast.    All  things  arc  charged:  nothing  really  perishes.     The  soul  some^ 
times  animates  one  set  of  limbs,  and  sometimes  another.     It  flits  here,  and 
it  flits  there.     Now  it  passes  from  bestial  forms  into  human  ;  and  now 
from  human,  into  bestial:  yet  in  no  lapse  of  time  is  it  annihilated.    As 
wax  may  be  moulded  into  an  infinite  variety  if  shapes,  and  is  still  the  same 
wax:  so  the  soul  always  preserves  its  identity  throt^h  whatever  outward 
forms  it  may  pass.     Cease  then  from  shedding  kindred  blood:  disturb  not 
the  souls  of  your  relations  to  gratify  the  propensities  of  unrestrained  and 
impious  appetite.    I,  who  have  floated  a  fish  in  the  mighty  ocean  stream, 
and  have  sailed  a  bird  through  the  wide  f  elds  of  ether,  know,  that  nothing 
is  permanent  throughout  the  whole  world.     All  things  are  in  a  state  of  in- 
cessant mutation.     As  day  succeeds  to  night,  and  night  to  day  ;  as  the  sea- 
sons follow  each  other  in  endless  revolution ;  as  youth  is  ever  followed  by 
puberty,  and  puberty  by  old  age;  as  the  four  elements  melt  into  each  other 
in  an  eternal  cycle :  6uch  also  is  the  case  with  the  vast  Universe  itself 
Innovating  nature  for  ever  repairs  form  out  of  form.    Nothing  perishes: 
for  substance  merely  assumes  new  shapes  in  a  perpetual  succession.     Birth 
is  but  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  existence :  death  is  only  the  cessation  of 
a  single  period  of  being.    JVe  have  passed  from  an  age  (fgold  to  an  age  of 
iron;  and  we  shall  again  and  again  pass  through  a  similar  series.    Many 
are  the  revolutions  even  of  the  great  globe  itself,  which  I  Imve  witnessed. 
I  have  beheld  the  earth  inundated  by  the  ocean :  I  have  seen  land  emerge 
from  the  sea  and  occupy  its  place.    I  have  gathered  marine  shells  in  the 
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centre  of  solid  continents:  I  have  contemplated  an  anchor  on  the  summit  of   ^"^''  "• 
the  loftiest  motmtain.     Plains  I  have  seen  rise  into  hills,  and  kills  sink  into 
plains.     InJinCj  heaven,  and  earth,  and  whatsoever  they  contain,  are  subject 
to  perpetually  successive  revolutions.    To  destroy  is  only  to  reproduce  in 
another  form :  matter  itself,  as  it  knew  no  beginning,  knows  no  end.^ 

In  presenting  us  with  this  account  of  the  Pythagorean  system  or  rather 
the  general  system  of  the  whole  pagan  World,  Ovid  furnishes  us  with  a  key 
to  understand  the  whole  of  his  curious  mythological  poem.  The  various 
transformations,  which  he  celebrates^  are  built  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  suc- 
cession of  worlds,  a  perpetual  Metempsychosis  both  through  beasts  and  ve- 
getables, and  a  consequent  belief  in  the  sacredness  both  of  plants  and 
animals. 

IX.  The  opinions  of  the  ancient  Diiiids  on  these  points  have  not  come 
down  to  us  with  so  much  regularity  and  precision  as  might  have  been  de- 
sired :  yet  we  have,  I  think,  sufficient  proof,  that  they  fully  symbolized  in 
such  speculations  with  their  pagan  brethren  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Cesar  assures  us,  that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  imperishable  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  that  they  believed  it  after  death  to  pass  from  one  body  into 
another.  He  adds,  though  unfortunately  without  descending  to  particulars, 
that  they  largely  disputed  concerning^ the  nature  of  things,  the  motion  of 
tlie  heavenly  bodies,  the  size  of  the  world,  and  the  power  of  the  gods/ 
Lucan  however  explains  how  they  held  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
They  did  not  merely  suppose,  that  souls  passed  from  one  body  to  another 
in  the  present  world ;  but  they  taught,  that  the  same  spirit  would  animate 
a  new  body  in  a  different  world.^  Hence  they  must  evidently,  like  the 
Hindoos,  have  maintained  the  tenet  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds ;  and 
have  believed,  that' every  soul,  which  acted  a  part  here,  would  act  the  same 
part  again  in  a  new  world  to  be  framed  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  present 
Diodorus  says,  that  they  held  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  supposing  that 
the  souls  of  men  after  certain  determinate  periods  would  pass  into  other 

'  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xv.  ver.  50—478.     See  also  Pdrph.  de  vit.  Pythag.  passim. 

*  Caesar,  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  14.  ^  Lucan.  Pharsal.  lib.  i.  ver.  450—460. 
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^^^  '•  bodies  :  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  so  fully  were  the  Gauls  im- 
pressed witli  the  idea  that  they  should  animate  new  vehicles  hereafter  in  a 
renovated  world,  that  they  were  wont  to  lend  money  on  condition  of  its 
being  repaid  them  when  they  should  again  become  incarnate/  -Agieeably  to 
these  notions,  they  burned  on  the  funeral  pile  of  the  deceased  whatever  he 
had  best  loved,  whether  servants,  or  clients,  or  animals,  with  an  intention, 
I  apprehend,  of  sending  them  to  accompany  their  master  to  that  world 
where  he  should  assuredly  live  again  :  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the  same 
opinion  dictates  the  diabolical  immolation  of  the  widows  of  Hindostan, 
which  has  been  known  to  disgrace  that  country  even  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  great.*  But  we  are  not  left  merely  to  infer,  that  they  believed 
in  a  succession  of  worlds :  Strabo  has  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt  by 
expressly  asserting,  that  they  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  de- 
struction of  the  world  by  fire  and  water.' 

X.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  we  find  the  doctrine  of  a  succes- 
sion of  worlds  and  of  a  death  and  revival  of  the  hero-gods  held  also  by  the 
Mexicans.  They  doubtless  brought  it  out  of  eastern  Asia,  together  with  a 
mythology  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  continent, 
agreeably  to  their  own  standing  tradition  respecting  the  progress  of  their 
ancestors. 

They  supposed  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  the  gods :  but,  profess- 
ing themselves  ignorant  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  was  formed,  they 
imagined,"  that,  since  the  creation,  four  Suns  had  successively  appeared  and 
disappeared  j  and  they  maintained^  that  that,  which  we  now  behold,  is  the 

•  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  v.  p.  306.  Val.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

*  Caesar,  de  bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  19.  Bernier  mentions,  that  a  woman,  whose  self-imroo> 
lation  he  witnessed  audibly  pronounced  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  the  vrords^ve  and  two;  by 
which  she  intimated,  that,  in  the  progress  of  transmigration,  she  had  already  burned  herself 
fiv9  times  with  the  same  husband,  and  that  only  two  similar  sacrifices  more  remained  towards 
the  attainment  of  blissful  perfection.  Yet  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  in  prescribing  the  duties  of 
a  widow,  are  wholly  silent  respecting  this  horrible  abomination  :  whence  it  is  evident,  both 
that  that  Code  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  that  such  a  prac- 
tice not  being  enjoined  might  surely  be  abolished  by  a  judicious  application  of  sovereign 
power.    Bernier  cited  by  Southey.    Kehama  vol.  i.  p.  152. 

s  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  p.  197. 
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fifth.  The  first  Sun  perished  by  a  deluge  of  water,  and  witli  it  all  living  «^'-"- 
creatures*  The  second  fell  firoin  heaven,  at  a  period  when  there  were  many  ^ 
giants  in  the  country;  and,  by  the  fall,  every  thing  that  had  life  was  again 
destroyed.  The  third  was  consumed  by  fire.  And  the  fourth  was  dissipated 
by  a  tempest  of  wind.  At  that  time,  mankind  did  not  perish  as  before, 
but  were  changed  into  apes:  yet,  when  the  fourth  Sun  was  blotted  out, 
there  was  a  darkness  which  continued  tw^ityfive  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  year,  their  chief  god  formed  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  brought 
forth  children ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  other  ten  years  appeared  the  fiftii 
Sun,  then  newly  bom.  Three  days  aft;er  this  last  Sun  became  visible,  ail 
the  former  gods  died:  then,  -in  process  of  time,  were  produced  those  whom 
they  have  since  worshipped.' 

We  cannot  but  observe  the  striking  resemblance  between  this  system  and 
that  of  the  Burmo^  in  particular ;  though  the  sum  of  the  doctrine,  which  it 
teaches,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  in  perhaps  every  part 
of  the  gentile  world*    The  Egyptians  had  a  legend,,  which  in  some  respects 
is  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Mexicans,  that,  however  it  may  have  been 
altered  in  lapse 
from  the  same  i 
cords,  the  Sun  li 
ris^n  in  the  wesi 

duced  no  alteration  in  the  climate  of  Egypt,  neither  had  a  greater  preva^ 
lence  of  disease  been  the  consequence.^ 

XL  Ovid  represents  Pythagoras,  as  adducing  the  story  of  the  phenix 
by  way  of  exemplifying  the  perpetual  destruction  and  reproduction  of  the 
world  :  and,  in  point  of  application,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fable  originated  fix)m  this  very  doctrine. 

.  The  poet's  account  of  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  given  by  He- 
rodotus. That  historian  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  have  a  sacred  bird 
called  the  phemjp^  which  he  never  saw  except  in  a  picture.  Its  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  delineation  of  it,  was  that  of  an  eagle ;  and  its  wings  were 
of  the  blended  colour  of  gold  and  ruby.     It  was  wont  to  make  its  appear- 

.'  Purchas's  Pilgr.  b.  viii.  c.  13.  p.  S06.  *  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  142. 
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BOOK  I.  mjce  oi^iy  Qnce  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years,  an4  that  upon  the  death 
of  the  parent  bird.  The  Heliopolitans  asserted,  that,  whenever  that  event 
took  place,  it  came  from  Arabia  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  bearing  the 
dead  body  of  its  parent  inclosed  in  a  ball  of  myrrh,  which  it  prepared  ip 
the  following  manner.  First  it  made  a  ball  shaped  like  an  egg  of  such  a 
size  as  it  found  itself  by  trial  able  to  carry.  Next  it  hollowed  out  the  ball, 
and  introduced  the  body  of  the  dead  bird  into  the  excavation.  Lastly,  it 
closed  the  aperture  with  myrrh :  and,  the  ball  being  thus  again  made  of  the 
same  weight  as  it  originally  was,  it  carried  it  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis/  In  several  of  these  particulars,  Ovid  agrees  with  Herodotus: 
but  he  adds  to  them  some  others  not  specified  by  the  Greek  historian.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  phenix  possessed  the  power  of  self-reproduction,  which 
peculiarly  fitted  it  to  be  a  type  of  the  world.  When  its  long  life  of  five 
centuries  was  drawing  to  a  close,  it  prepared  for  itself  an  aromatic  nest  in 
the  jbranches  of  an  oak  or  on  the  summit  of  a  palm-tree.  Its  work  being 
finished,  it  placed  itself  upon  it ;  and  ended  its  life  in  the  midst  of  sweet 
odours.  From  the  body  of  the  deceased  bird  soon  sprang  a  young  phenix, 
destined  to  live  through  the  same  long  period  as  its  parent  had  done  be- 
fore it.  With  pious  care  it  still  hovered  near  the  nest  which  had  given  it 
birth:  and,  as  soon  as  its  strength  was  equal  to  the  task,  it  bore  away  that 
which  had  equally  been  its  own  cradle  and  the  tomb  of  its  parent,  and  de* 
posited  it  before  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun.*  Nonnus  extends 
the  life  of  the  phenix  to  a  thousand  years:  and  alludes  to  the  familiar 
stoiy,  which  however  is  mentioned  neither  by  Herodotus  nor  Ovid,  of  the 
parent  bird  burning  itself  upon  the  odoriferous  pile  which  it  had  carefully 
prepared,  and  of  a  young  phenix  springing  to  life  fix>m  the  ashes  of  its 
sire.' 

The  fable  almost  explains  itself:  and  so  obviously  indeed  does  thb  hiero- 
glyphical  legend  shadow  out  the  doctrine  of  one  world  rising  out  of  the  ruins 
of  another  at  the  close  of  certain  stated  immense  periods,  that  the  fathers 
were  accustomed  to  employ  it  as  an  exemplification  of  the  resurrection, 

•  Herod,  lib.  ii,  c,  73.  *  Ovid  Mctam.  lib.  xv.  vcr,  392—407. 

'  Noimi  DioDys,  lib.  xl.  Ycr#  395-— 398t 
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vfben  the  microcosm  man  will  issue  forth  in  renovated  beauty  from  the  de-  ««^p-  "• 
cayed  ruins  of  his  former  self.*  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  pagans 
tbemtselves  likewise  used  it  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  The  life  of 
Brahma  or  of  man  collectively  is  tlie  life  of  (he  world  :  and,  at  each  great 
change,  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants,  whether  hero-gods  or  mortals,  are 
involved  in  common  destruction  or  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  great 
£ither,  from  whom  in  due  time  emanates  another  mundane  system.  Hence, 
since  some  held  iire  radier  than  water  to  be  the  agent  of  dissolution,  and 
nnce  others  believed  in  an  alternation  of  igneous  and  aqueous  deluges,  it  was 
deemed  a  pious  act  of  faith  to  bum  the  body  of  the  dead  in  imitation  of 
that  destruction  terminating  in  reproduction,  to  symbolize  which  the  legend 
of  the  pihenix  was  invented.  Hence  also  in  Hiudostan  it  has  long  been  es- 
teemed peculiarly  meritorious  for  a  widow  to  bum  herself  with  the  corpse  of 
her  husband,  in  the  firm  persuasion,  that,  as  she  has  already  lived  in  a 
former  world,  so  she  assuredly  shall  reappear  in  a  future  world.  It  is 
wortfiy  of  observation,  that  the  cycle  of  five  hundred  years,  the  reputed 
dumtion  of  the  life  of  a  phenix,  ife  precisdy  the  same  as  that  by  which  the 
life  of  firahma  is  measured.  His  are  indeed  his  aam  years,  each  of  a  stu- 
pendous length  ;  but  the  cycle  of  five  hundred  equally  occurs  in  the  life  of 
Brahma  and  in  that  of  the  phenix.  The  other  period  of  a  thousand,  to 
which  the  life  of  the  bird  is  sometimes  extended,  may  either  be  reckoned  a 
mere  reduplication  of  five  hundred,  as  the  fourteen  Menus  are  an  evident 
reduplication  of  their  proper  number  seven :  or  it  possibly  may  allude  to 
another  mundane  cycle  employed  no  less  by  the  ancients  than  that  of  five 
hundred ;  a  thousand  divine  ages  constitute,  we  are  told,  a  single  day  of 
Brahma^  which  comprehends  within  its  ample  space  fourteen  Manwantaras.  . 
Sometimes  also  the  phenix  was  said  to  Jive  six  hundred  years ;  sometimes, 
three  hundred  and  forty  years ;  and  sometimes,  four  hundred  and  sixty.* 
All  these  again  are  but  so  many  different  cycles  or  revolutions,  invented  by 
the  heathen  sages,  partly  in  reference  to  certain  astronomical  calculations^ 

*  See  Tcrtull.  de  resunr.  c»  xi,  p.  410.  with  note  in  loc. 

*  Orient*  Cdlcct  yol.ii.  numb.  iii.  p.  203,  204. 
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and  partly  in  allusion  to  their  favourite  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  succession 
of  worlds* 

Herodotus  mentions,  that  the  phenix  was  one  of  the  sacred  birds  or 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  :  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance^  that  we 
find  nations  the  most  remote  from  each  other  well  acquainted  with  this  ce^ 
lebrated  symbol.  The  ancient  Irish  ascribed  a  longevity  of  six  centuries  to 
their  phenix  ;  and  considered  the  production  of  the  young  bird  as  a  resto- 
ration to  life  of  the  old  one.  There  is  but  one  of  the  species  in  the  worlds 
say  they,  and  she  makes  her  nest  with  comlmstible  spices.  When  the  Sun 
sets  them  onfire^  she  fans  thejlames  with  her  wings  ^  and  bums  herself.  Out 
of  the  ashes  arises  a  small  maggoty  which  becomes  another  phenix.  At 
the  same  time  they  remarkably  explain  the  fitble  by  declaring  this  hiero^ 
^yphical  bird  to  mean  only  a  celestial  cycle  :*  that  is  to  say,  as  the  whole 
character  and  imagioed  fate  of  the  phenix  sufficiently  prove,  a  cycle  or 
revolution  of  those  immense  years  which  were  thought  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  duration  of  each  successive  mundane  system.  By  the  Japanese 
tlie  phenix  is  called  Kirin;  and  by  the  Turks,  Kerkes.  According  to 
the  latter,  it  lives  a  thousand  years.  When  the  thousand  years  are  pas  f^  it 
gathers  pieces  of  wood  in  its  bill;  and,  kindling  a^ame,  is  consumed  in  the 
jftre,  and  becomes  ashes.  Then,  by  the  command  of  the  Almighty^  the  air 
restores  these  ashes  to  life,  and  it  again  lives  a  thousand  years ;  and  so  on 
to  the  day  of  Judgment.*  The  phenix  is  also  very  plainly  the  same  as  the 
Simorgh  of  Persian  romance :  and  the  account,  which  is  given  us  of  this 
last  bird,  yet  more  decbively  establishes  the  opinion,  that  the  death  and  re- 
vival of  the  phenix  exliibit  the  successive  destruction  and  reproduction  of 
the  world,  which  many  believed  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  fiery 
deluge.  When  the  Simorgh  was  asked  her  age,  she  informed  Caherman, 
that  this  world  is  very  ancient,  for  it  has  been  already  seven  times  replenished 
with  beings  different  from  man,  and  seven  times  d^nymlated:  that  the  age 
of  the  human  race,  in  which  we  now  are,  is  to  endure  seven  thousand 
years :  and  that  she  herself  had  seen  twelve  of  these  revolutions,  and  knew 

*  Orient.  Collect,  vol.  ii,  numb.  iii.  p.  2Q3,  204. 

^  Orient.  Collect,  vol.  ii.  numb.  iii.  p.  $05.  numb.  i.  p.  64. 
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not  how  many  more  she  had  to  see.*  On  this  Mr,  Wilford  justly  re-  ^^' "" 
niarkSi  that  the  numerical  part  of  the  fable  has  been  borrowed,  with  some 
corruptions,  from  the  Hbdoo  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  successive 
wcnrlds  and  Manwantaras.  The  Simorgh  ought  properly  to  have  been 
made  to  declare,  that  she  had  beheld  the  world  a  perfect  void  six 
times;  for,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  we  are  now  in  the  age  of  the  se- 
*oenth  Menu,  who  is  styled  Satyaorata  and  who  is  certainly  the  same 
as  Noah.  She  ought  likewise  to  have  asserted,  not  that  she  had  seen 
twelve  revolutions  of  seven  thousand  years  each,  but  seven  of  twelve 
thousand  each ;  the  current  pmod  being  th^  seventh.*  I  am  inclined  to  be* 
lieve,  that  the  Simorgh  is  in  reality  the  same  as  the  winged  Singh  of  the 
Hindoos  and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  said,  that  the  former  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  that  such  will  be  the  size  of  this  mon- 
strous lion-bird,  that  as  soon  as  he  is  bom  he  will  prey  upon  an  elephant, 
which  will  shrink  into  absolute  insignificance  compared  to  the  bulk  of  its 
mighty  devourer.'  Perhaps  also  both  may  be  identified  with  the  fantastical 
compound  Viratarupa,  winch  certainly  is  designed  to  symbolize  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  world.  This  creature,  like  Maha-Pralaya  or  the  great  flood,  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  city.  Its  neck  and  head  are  those  of 
a  peacock  :  its  left  forefoot  and  shoulder  are  those  of  an  elephant :  its  back 
rises  into  the  hump  of  a  camel :  its  body  and  right  iiind  foot  are  those  of  a 
tyger :  its  left  hind  foot  and  haunch  are  those  of  a  horse :  a  human  liand 
and  arm  supply  the  place  of  its  right  leg  and  foot :  its  four  wings  are  those 
of  the  horse  Kalki,  on  which  Vishnou  will  appear  when  he  comes 
to  destroy  the  Universe :  and  its  tail  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  snake. 
Though  its  form  in  part  has  been  borrowed,  I  suspect,  from  the  form  of 
the  Paradisiacal  cherubim,  to  which  may  also  be  referred  both  the  eagle- 
phenix  and  the  winged-lion :  yet,  from  the  style  of  its  action  and  composi^ 
tion,  it  seems  designed  to  symbolize  the  Universe  receiving  all  things  into 
itself  at  the  close  of  a  great  period  and  afterwards  producing  all  things  fromt 
itself  at  the  commencement  of  another  great  period.^ 

■  Orient.  Collect,  vol.  ii.  numb.  ix.  p.  lip. 

*  Asiat.  Rej.  vol.  v.  p.  245.  '  AsUt.  Res.  voK  ii.  p.  335. 

♦  See  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  327.  and  plate  93% 
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BOOK  I.  From  the  representations  of  Paganism  and  the  legends  attached  to  them^ 
the  Rabbins  appear  to  have  borrowed  their  fable  of  an  enormous  bird,  some- 
times standing  on  the  earth  and  sonietimes  walking  in  the  ocean ;  the  waters 
of  which  reach  no  higher  than  its  legs,  while  its  head  props  the  sky : '  and 
with  the  symbol  they  have  also  strangely  adopted  the  doctrine,  to  which  it 
relates.  They  teach,  that  there  are  to  be  seven  successive  renewals  of  the 
world,  that  each  reproduced  system  will  last  seven  thousand  years,  and  that 
the  total  duration  of  the  Universe  will  thus  be  forty  nine  thousand  years.  In 
this  series  our  world  holds  the  second  place ;  as  may  clearly,  say  they,  be 
collected  from  the  circumstance  of  the  first  Hebrew  letter  in  Genesis  being 
Beth,  which  arithmetically  expresses  the  number  two.  *  It  might  seem  from 
such  a  mode  of  arguing,  that  they  made  no  disUnction  between  the  Adami^ 
tical  and  Noetic  worlds,  but  considered  them  only  as  parts  of  the  same  re- 
newal; while  they  feigned  the  existence  of  a  distinct  world  of  seven  thou- 
sand y^irs  prior  to  that,  of  which  Adam  was  the  first-created.  This  last 
opinion  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  our  Saviour :  and  the  whole  hypo- 
thesis was  most  probably  borrowed  from  the  oriental  sages  during  the  period 
of  tlie  Babylonian  captivity.  We  find  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  inquiring  of 
him,  whether  a  man,  whom  he  restored  to  sight,  had  been  bom  blind  in  conse- 
quence  of  his  own  sin  or  that  of  his  parents.'  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  nd 
sin  of  his  could  have  been  deemed  the  cause  of  a  blindness  which  was  coeval 
with  his  birth,  unless  it  had  been  committed  before  his  birtli :  but  it  could  not 
have  been  committed  before  his  birth,  unless  he  had  lived  in  some  prior  state: 
the  question  therefore  of  the  disciples  necessarily  implies,  that  they  had 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  souls.  The  same  tenet  ap-  ^ 
pears  to  be  inculcated  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom ;  the  author  d 
which  represents  Solomon  as  declaring,  that  he  had  come  into  an  undefiled 
body,  because  he  was  good.  *  But,  if  his  goodness  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  thus  born,  he  must  have  lived,  in  the  judgment  of  that  writer,  previous 
to  his  birth  into  the  presait  world.  From  these  speculations  of  the  Jews, 
and  ultimately  from  the  pagan  doctrine  of  succession,  the  Mohammedans 

^  Bava  Bathra.  fol.  73.  2.  2653.  2ff54.  2287.    Buxtorf.  Symg.  Jud.  c  1.  p*  737,  738. 
*  Orient.  Collect.  voU  iu  namb.  ii.  p.  118.  '  John  iz.  1,  2. 

♦Wisd.  Tiii.  19,  20« 
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have  evidently  borrowed  some  of  their  legends  respecting  the  far  celebrated  ^^^^'  "• 
king  of  Israel.  D^Herbelot  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs,  not  content  with  a 
single  pre- Adamite  Solomon,  have  invented  a  whole  race  of  them;  who, 
according  to  sonie^  governed  the  world  successively  to  the  number  of  forty, 
or,  according  to  others,  to  the  number  of  seventy  two.  *  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say^  that  this  fable  is  a  mere  varied  repetition  of  the  imaginary  se- 
ries of  Menus  or  Mahabads  or  Buddhas. 

The  Hebrew  Rabbins,  having  adopted  the  pagan  doctrine^  n^xt  attempted 
to  prove  its  truth  from  Scripture.  For  this  purpose  they  adduced  the  passage 
in  Deuteronomy,  which  represents  the  covenant  of  God  as  being  made  both 
with  such  as  were  then  present  and  with  such  as  were  not  then  present ;  in 
other  words,  both  with  the  persons  of  that  generation  and  with  their  yet  un- 
born posterity/  Whence  they  argued,  that,  since  the  covenant  was  made 
with  tije  latter  as  well  as  with  the  former,  the  latter  must  then  have  been  ac- 
tually in  existence,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  been  bom  into  this  world. 
They  also  adduced  a  passage  from  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  God  de- 
clares to  the  prophet,  that,  before  he  had  formed  him  in  the  womb,  he  knew 
him,  or  (as  tliey  would  translate  it)  had  endowed  him  with  wisdom.  *  Whence 
they  argued,  that,  if  Jeremiah  possessed  wisdom  before  his  birth,  he  must 
hafve  existed  antecedently  to  it.  ^  I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  in  this  childish 
interpretation  of  such  texts,  they  have  made  the  mere  prevision  of  God  to 
imply  the  actual  existence  of  the  ejects  of  .such  prevision.  The  first  of  them 
is  plainly  a  mode  of  speech  similar  to  our  familiar  expression  of  conveying  pro^ 
perty  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;.  from  which  it  might  with  equal  cogency 
be  proved,  that  the  English  law,  like  that  of  Moses,  taught  the  doctrine  of 
the  preexistcnce  of  souls.  The  second  of  them  relates,  even  admitting  the 
Rabbinical  translation  of  it,  not  to  the  wisdom  which  Jeremiah  possessed 
before  his  birth,  but  to  God's  mental  foreknowledge  of  the  prophet  as  an 
instrument  well  adapted  to  suliserve  his  future  high  purposes :  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  God  is  said  to  foreknow  the  objects  of  his  predestination,  not  as 
then  actually  existing,  but  only  as  about  to  exist  at  some  future  determinate 
period.  ^ 

'  DUerbclot  cited  by  Southey.    Thalaba,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  *  Deut.  xxix.  14,  15. 

*  Jcrem,  i.  5.  *  Sec  Morels  Myster.  of  godliaess.  b.  i.  c.  8. 

'Rom,  yiii.S9}30» 
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XII.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that^  so  fieur  from  Scripture  sancticHHng 
any  such  vain  speculations,  Moses,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt  and  who  was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  doctrine  ci 
a  succession  of  worlds,  delivered  his  cosmogony,  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis, 
in  terms  studiously  selected  to  oppose  such  an  opinion  and  to  guard  the 
chosen  people  against  adopting  a  theory,  which  directly  tended  to  establish 
the  impious  tenet  of  the  independent  eternity  of  matter/ 

By  the  Hebrew  legblator  not  merely  the  formation  of  the  world  is  ascribed 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  but  likewise  the  proper  creation  of  the  rude  materials 
themselves  out  of  which  the  world  was  formed.  He  declares,  without  giving 
the  least  intimation  of  any  prior  system,  that,  in  the  b^inning,  God  created 
the  very  substance  of  the  heavens  and  the  very  substance  of  the  earth ;  for 
such  is  the  force  of  the  particle  or  rather  substantive,  which  he  employs  in 
the  original/  After  specifying  tins  primary  operation,  by  which  matter  was 
produced  out  of  nothmg;  for  the  phrase  very  substance  necessarily  implies, 
that  strict  creation,  nor  mere  formation^  is  here  spoken  of:  he  proceeds  to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  newly  produced  matter,  before  it  was  brought 
into  order  and  regularity  by  a  subsequent  operation:  the  earth  was  without 
form  andvoidf  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  tfte  deep;  that  is  to  say, 
the  earth  was  as  yet  a  rude  chaotic  mass,  dark,  confused,  and  shapeless. ' 

'  The  opinioo  of  Dr.  Hales  on  this  point  is  the  tame  as  my  own.    See  Chronol.  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

*  Majorem  verisimilitudinis  speciem  habet  Aben-Ezrae  judicium,  sensus  vocis  TMk  est  quasi 
substantia  ret— Hec  certe  vocis  genuina  explicatio  ordinem  nobis  ostendit  creationis  Univeni. 
Ut  enim  nuda  tanturo,  rudis,  et  indig^ta,  inferioris  mundi  denotatur  moles  per  inMl  JIH  euefh 
tia  terra  initio  creata ;  01SW1 DH  vero  id  duntaxat,'  quod  perfectionem  coeli  contineret  esicn* 
tialem  :  ita  reliquam  iioxoo'jxijo'iy  sequentibus  reservare  Creator,  ut  gradibus  opus  suum  perfi« 
ceret,  voluit  diebus.    Jlottinger.  Hist.  Great,  ques.  xiii. 

*  The  Hebrew  word  Vlfl,  rendered  in  our  translation  without  form,  seems  to  convey  much 
the  same  idea  as  the  Greek  chaos.  Quis  harum  rerum  (scil.  V!i1  et  VU)  in  sacris  ususf  Raro 
occurrunt,  et  eodem  quidem  sensu  (usiutissimum  enim  est  Hebraeis  idem  exprimere  diversis 
verbis),  has  vocuke  in  sacris  Uteris;  etvisl  privationem  notant  decori  et  perfecti  inesse,  ex  idea 
Creatoris  debiti — vel  negationem.  Priori  sensu  sumitur  hoc  loco  (Gen.  i.  2.).  Graeci  verte- 
runt  aogaroy  xcu  aKaraa^vaffToy,  non  quidem  (ut  rect^  observat  Sever.)  on  ovx,  sfcuvito,  aAX', 
(is  av  itifoi  rtst  axoo-AtTjro; — Sic  Ibn-Sina,  qui  Grsecos  Arabic^  transtulit,  sine  specie  et  apparatu. 
Hotting.  Hist.  Creat.  qusest.  xxi.  Sapientes  dixerunt,  quod  W1  est  res  informis,  apta  ad  re- 
cipiendum omnem  formam,  quam  Grseci  vocant  vKrjv,  VtJ  vcro  est  forma,  quae  dat  esse  ma* 
teri9.  Ibid,  qusest.  xxii* 
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Having  thus  described  the  condition  of  the  newly  created  matter,  he  then,  *^"^^*  "* 
with  much  regularity,  details  the  steps  by  which  it  was  moulded  into  the  form 
of  a  habitable  world.  First  substance  itself  is  created:  next,  that  substance 
is  broaght  into  shape  and  order.  And,  since  the  formation  of  the  present 
world  is  described  as  immediately  succeeding  the  original  production  of  mat- 
ter, or  at  least  since  it  is  represented  as  being' the  very  first  mundane  system 
that  was  formed  out  of  substance  created  for  that  express  purpose ;  this  pre- 
sent world,  according  to  the  Mosaical  cosmogony,  must  have  been  the  first, 
nor  could  it  have  been  preceded  by  any  one  anterior  to  it. 

That  the  word  employed  by  Moses  to  designate  the  production  of  substance 
means  proper  creation^  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  very  manner  in  which 
he  uses  it.  All  are  agreed,  that  it  must  denote  either  strict  creation  or  7nere 
formation  out  of  preexisting  materials.  Now,  if  we  interpret  it  in  the  latter 
sense,  we  shall  make  the  Jewish  lawgiver  flatly  contradict  himself:  because 
we  shall  exhibit  him,  as  first  saying  that  God  formed  the  substance  of  the 
heaven  and  the  earth ;  and  then  as  adding  immediately  afterwards,  that  the 
earth,  notwithstanding  it  had^^ew  formed,  had  after  all  wybr;?!,  but  was  a 
rude  chaos  which  still  required  to  be  reduced  into  the  regular  form  of  a  lia^ 
bitable  world. '  The  latter  sense  therefore  involving  a  palpable  contradictioa^ 
nothing  remains  to  be  adopted  except  iki^e^  former  one :  in  other  worda^  Moses, 
at  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  speaks  of  a  strictly  proper  creation  of  matter ; 
and  then  describes,  how  the  matter,  thus  created,  was  brought  into  form, 
which  last  operation  (he  teaches  us)  occupied  the  space  of  six  days.  Such, 
accordin^y,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Jewish  comnientators  understand  the 
word  here  employed  by  their  lawgiver.  //  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our 
LaWj  says  Maitnonkles,  that  God  created  this  world  from  nothing.  *  He 
Kkewtse  observes,  speakingof  three  different  opinions  which  were  entertained 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  that  the  first  is  peculiar  to  those,  who  believe 

'  This  contradictio;!  will  appear  in  glaring  colours,  merely  by  rending  the  exordium  of 
Genesis,  with  the  word  tt*D  translated,  as  meaning  only  to  form  and  not  to  create.  In  the 
begimifig  Go<f  formed  tke  substance  of  the  heaven  and  the  substance  of  the  earth :  and  the 
earth  was  withoitt  form.  That  is  tasay,  notwithstanding  it  liad  been  formed,  it  was  still 
without  form;  notwithstanding  it  bad  been  reduced  into  order»  it  was  still  a  disordeO'ljiLchaos, 

•  More  Nevochim,  par.  ii.  c.  30. 

Pag.  Idol..  VOL.  I.  V 
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in  the  Law  of  our  master  Moses :  namely y  that  the  rphok  w>rld^  which  com- 
prehends every  being  except  the  Creator^  cfter  being  in  a  state  of  non- 
esnstencej  received  its  existence  from  God.  So  that  at  the  first  God  existed 
abnCy  and  beside  God  nothing  ;  neither  the  angels^  nor  the  heavens,  nor  the 
things  which  are  contained  in  tJiem :  but  that  afterwards^  in  consequence  of 
his  goodpkasurCj  they  began  to  exist  as  they  are,  being  called  into  existence 
from  nothing. '  In  a  similar  manner,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Cosri  asserts, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  the  Law,  when  it  declares  the  newness  of  the  world 
and  its  creation  by  the  hand  of  God:  *  and  Aben-Ezra  informs  us,  that  most 
interpreters  agree,  tluBt  to  create  is  to  produce  something  out  of  nothing.  • 

■  More  Nevochira.  par.  ii.  c.  13.  *  Lib.  CosrL  par.  i.  §  91. 

*  Hottinger.  Hist.  Great,  quxst.  viii.  It  is  somewhat  «ingu1ar>  that  Dr.  Geddes  should  so 
roundly  assert  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  to  be  the  same  as  his  own,  when  the  passage,  which 
he  cite9»  so  far  horn  proving  that  the  word  HIH  signifies  only  to  firm  omt  n^  prassUHng  mare- 
rials,  merely  declare  (what  no  one  ever  ^MHight  of  denyiag),  A^it  God  formed  the  wobU  out  of 
a  chaosp  which  he  had  previously  ertated  for  that  purpofie.  Nothing,  I  think,  say&he,  kui  tkt 
fal$€  idea,  that  absolute  creation  if  necessarily  implied  in  the  Hebrew  xoord  K*U»  could  have  led 
commentators  to  adopt  an  opposite  opinion  ;  namely  to  that,  which  supposes  iDZt  to  describe 
only/ormirfioii.  That  it  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews  themselves,  he  continues,  is 
widtntfrom  the  hook  of  Wisdom;  the  anthor  of  which  expressly  saySf  that  the  ahnighty  kaitd 
rf  God  created  (the  word  is  xnaanre^}  the  world  out  of  %nfashioned  matter.  Prefiice  to  vnmu 
Urt  of  Bible,  p^  3.  JuAttu  Martyr  uses  much  the  same  expreuion.  But  what  does  all  this 
prove?  It  simply  tends  to  shew»  that  God  formed  (for  that  is  the  proper  sense  of  %nfy>^  its 
occasional  sense  of  absolute  creation  being  purely  Hellenistical)  a  beautiful  and  orderly  world 
(such  is  the  strict  meaning  of  xoff'jxo^)  out  of  unformed  matter,  s^  ofto^^ou  iXr^^.  Still  the 
question  will  occur.  Whence  came  this  ojEtof^of  vXyj^  out  of  which  the  xorfM^  was  formed  f 
Now  it  appears  to  me,  a*  it  did  to>  those  Jewish  commentators  whom.  I  cite  in  the  text;  that 
God  is  said  first  to.  create  the  very  substance  CDR)  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;.  that  if,  tbe 
Viii  of  l^ses  or  the  o^Of  f  Of  vXx^  of  the  book  of  Wisdom :  and  afterwards  to  reduce  the  origi- 
nally chaotic  substance  into  form  or  xoff'jxo^.  The  two  first  verses  of  Genesis  speak  of  the 
creation  and  nature  of  the  materials :  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  describes  the/arma/ton 
of  the  world  and  its  varioua  parts  and  inhabiiants  out  of  tbose  materials.  la  addition  to  the 
opinions  uf  the  Jewish  Miurtte»  so  contqury  to  that  o£  Dr*  Geddes,  m«y  be  adduced  the  text  ia 
%!  Maocabk  yii^  28^  /  beaeeck  thoe,  my,  «oit,  look  upon  tke  heaven^  and  the  earthy  and  aU  thai 
i$\  tn  tkom;  OMdr  consider t  that  God  made  them^iouK  £g  ^vftwM)  not  out  of  materials  xahichhad 
preoiouHy  emted^  That  is  to  sa^^,  he  not  onl^  reduced  them  into  ^ia{)e,,  but  created  their  very 
substance :  they  were  not  formed  out  of  the  alseady  existing  fragments  of  a  former  world ;  but 
the  materials,  out  of  which  they  were  formed^  were  then  created  for  that  eiq^reis  puxi^aie. 
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Agreeably  to  this  just  interpretation  we  may  observe,  that,  when  Moses  ©hap.  n. 
M'ishes  to  describe  mere  formation  as  contiadistinguished  from  proper  creation , 
he  uses  a  totally  different  term.  This  circumstance  has  not  been  left  un- 
noticed by  Maimonides.  He  remarks,  that  there  are  four  words  which 
occur  in  describing  the  relation  that  tJie  heavens  bear  towards  God.  These 
are  the  three  verfo  Bara,  Gnashah,  andCheafh;  and  the  substantive  ^\. 
All  these  are  comprehended  under  the  verb  Gnashah ;  as  it  is  said,  He 
made  them.  But  the  verb  Yatzar  no  where  occurs  in  this  sense :  because  it 
signifies  only  a  making  of  form  and  figure  or  any  other  accident  Thus  it  is 
saidy  who  forms  the  mountains;  that  is^  who  describes  their  outlines.  But, 
with  regard  to  the  Universe  as  comprehending  heaven  and  earth,  Moses 
makes  use  of  the  word  Bam,  xMch  sigmfes  to  call  something  into  existence 
out  of  non-existence.' 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  while  tiie  Gentiles  had  for  the  most  part  embraced 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds 
resolved  into  and  produced  out  of  that  matter;  the  prophet  of  the  Hebrews 
was  directed  authoritatively  to  set  aside  such  fantastical  tenets,  and  to  incul- 
cate the  belief  in  an  ail-^wise  Creator,  who  once  existed  in  solitary  inde- 
pendent majesty,  and  who  produced  matter  itself  out  of  nettling.  And  I  am 
the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that  such  was  the  express  purpose  of  the 
Mosaical  cosmogony,  by  finding  the  Supreme  Being,  in  another  part  of  Scrip-" 
tare,  setting  himself  in  decided  pi^sition  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of  the  two 
eteraal  and  independent  principles :  Goodness  or  Mind,  of  which  light  wa^ 
tile  symbol;  and  Evil  or  Gross  Matter,  wkieh  was  represented  by  darkness; 
In  a  prophetic  charge  addressed  by  name  to  the  victorious  Cyrus,  the  Almighty 
solemnly  declares:  lam  Jehovah,  and  none  else;  beside  me  there  is  no  God: 
I  wHlgird  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me  ;  that  they  may  knswfnm 
the  rising  of  the  sun  and  from  the  west,  that  4here  is  none  beside  me.  I 
Mm  Jehovah,  and  nene  else;  ferming  Ught,^  and  creating  darkness;  making 
peace,  and  creating  evil.  I  Jehovah  am  the  author  of  all  these  things.  * 
The  belief  or  the  disbelief  of  the  eternity  and  independence  of  matter  is  hi 
fact  a  point  of  no  trifling  importance:  for  the  belief  of  it  almost  necessarily 

'  Hon  N^Mh.  ptTcik  t.  3f>..  ^Itftiak  xlv.  5,  6,  % 
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»•<>«  »•  leads  to  some  modification  or  another  of  atheistic  Materialism,  which  ac* 
cordingly  pervaded  more  or  less  every  system  of  pagan  theology. 

XI 11.  The  belief  in  to  infinite  series  of  similar  worlds  will  account  for 
a  very  curious  local  variety  in  the  character  of  Cronus  or  Saturn ;  and  will 
likewise  throw  some  light  on  the  conduct  of  Lot's  daughters  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

In  most  of  the  traditions  relative  to  Cronus,  he  is  manifestly  Noah,  the 

head  of  the  postdiluvian  world:  and,  in  several,  he  is  plainly  Adam,  the 

head  of  the  antediluvian  world ;  who  was  supposed  to  have  appeared  again, 

at  thecommencement  of  a  new  system,  in  the  character  of  Noah.     Yet  there 

was  also  a  local  Cronus,  known  only  to  the  Phenicians  and  Canaanites,  whomr 

circumstantial  evidence  necessarily  determines  to  be  Abraham.      Sancho- 

niatho  tells  us,    that  this  person  sacrificed  his  pnly  son ;  and  that,  having 

adopted  the  rite  of  circumcision  himself,  he  enjoined  it  to  all  his  followers.  . 

To  tliese  particulars  Porphyry  adds,  that  the  son  whom  he  sacrificed  was 

called  Jehud  or  the  only  begotten  ;'  that  he  was  bom  to  Cronus  from  the 

nymph  Anobret ;  *  that  Cronus  himself  formerly  reigned  in  Palestine;  and 

that  he  was  the  person,  whom  the  Phenicians  denominated  //  or  Ilus. '    Thus 

it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted,  that  the  character,  here  described  under  the 

appellation  of  Cronus  or  //,  is  the  patriarch  Abraham.    Yet  this  very  name 

of  //  is  applied  by  the  Phenicians  to  one,  i%ho  is  certainly  Noah :   and  the 

name  itself  was  clearly,  I  think,  brought  by  them  into  Palestine,  when  they 

emigrated  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hindostan:  for  the  Phenician  //is  the 

masculine  Ila  *  of  the  Hindoos  and  Indo-Scyth® ;  and  Ita  was  a  title  of  Maiu 

or  Buddha,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  *     Such 

*  Heb.  TH^  *  Heb.  /inSJ^'TTTi  the  gracious  Hebrew  woman. 

'  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  lib.  iv.  c.  l6.  The  name  stands  at  present  Urael 
mstesMl  of  U:  but  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  true  reading  is  the  latter.  Some  transcriber 
of  the  work  of  Eusebius,  meeting  with  IA»  and  struck  with  the  manifest  identity  of  this  history 
and  that  of  Abraham,  fancied,  that  IX  was  a  contraction  of  lo'faijX,  and  that  Porphyry  or 
the  Phenicians  had  by  mistake  substituted  a  name  of  Jacob  for  that  of  his  grandfother  Abra- 
ham. Hence  he  was  Ifcd  to  corrupt  the  genuine  reading  IX,  by  writing  a  misdeemed  contrac- 
tion, as  he  supposed  it  ought  to  be  expressed  at  full  length. 

*  Pronounced  //,  the  final  a  being  quiescent. 

'  //  seems  to  idc  to  have  been  too  hastily  concluded  to  be  the  same  word  as  El  or  (f<i J.  It  is 
not  Hebrew,  but  Sanscrit:  neither  doei  it  signify  God^  but  the  World;  a  title  bestowed  up«n 
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being  the  case,  the  question  is,  how  we  are  td  account  for  the  application  of 
a  title  of  the  great  father  to  Abraham :  since  the  application  of  a  title,  ahready 
bestowed  successively  upon  Adam  and  Noah,  leads  us  to  conclude;  timt  they, 
who  thus  applied  it,  imagined  Abraham  to  bear  some  such  resemblance  to 
Noah  as  Noah  bore  to  Adam. 

Now  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds  will  be  found 
most  completely  and  satisfactorily  to  explain  this  curious  circumstance.     It 
was  well  known  to  the  ancient  pagans,  tliat,  in  the  tenth  generation  from  Adam, 
a  preacher  of  righteousness  arose;  who,  after  having  long  fruitlessly  warned 
a  corrupt  world  to  repent  of  their  sins,  was  himself  preserved  in  an  ark  toge* 
ther  wi(h  his  family,  while  tlie  rest  of  mankind  was  swept  away  by  the  waters 
of  a  deluge.     From  this  personage  the  new  world  commenced,  with  so  many 
strong  features  of  resemblance  to  him  with  whom  the  former  world  had  begun, 
that  the  one  was  esteemed  a  reappearance  of  tlie  other.     Hence  arose  the 
notion,  that,  as  the  postdiluvian  world  was  destined  perfectly  to  resemble  the 
antediluvian  world ;  so  there  had  been  and  would  be  a  succession  of  similar 
]ivorlds»  in  which  the  same  persons  would  perpetually  he  manifested  again  and 
again  to  act  and  react  the  same  parts.     When  this  persuasion  was  fully  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  men,  since  there  were  ten  generations  between  the 
creation  and  the  flood,  they  would  naturally  be  impressed  with  strong  appre- 
hensions of  another  dissolution  of  the  world,  as  they  approached  to  the  tenth 
generation  subsequent  to  the  deluge.     Now  precisely  at  this  period,  when  a 
great  corruption  of  manners  a  second  time  prevailed ;  in  the  tenth  generation 
after  the  flood,  reckoning  from  Sheip  and  esteeming  Noah  the  last  person  of 
the  first  Decad ;  Abraham  was  chosen  out  of  an  idolatrous  nation,  was  ho- 
noured by  a  frequent  intercourse  with  God,   and  by  his  whole  conduct 
strongly  testified  against  the  wickedness  of  the  times.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  first  impression  on  mien's  minds  would  obviously  be,  that  the 
waining  Ila  or  Menu,  who.  was  to  usher  in  the  destruction  of  one  world  and 

tbe  greet  father  in  reference  to  his  supposed  material  character.  Had  Philo  designed  to  ex** 
press  the  Hebrew  vtkt  he  would  not  have  written  lA  biit  £X^  as  we  may  safely  conclude  Crom 
his  expressing  wh^t  which  begins  with  the  syllable  ^M,  by  'ET^eip,  not  by  IhMU^,  For  the 
Indo-Scythic  origin  of  the  Pheniclans,  so  often  strangely  misdeemed  the  children  of  Canafto* 
Tide  infra  book  vi.  c.  5.  §  V.  2. 
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*^®*  ^  ^rwards  to  become  the  patriarchal  head  of  another,  had  now  made  his 
iippearance.  With  $ucb  sentiments,  the  Pbeniciads  and  Canaanites,  among 
wboip  he  sojpumed,  would  anxiously  inquire,  whether  there  were  any  other 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  formidable  stranger  and  eacti  reappearing 
father  of  a  world.  To  persons,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  Transmigration, 
and  who  viewed  their  chief  hero-god  in  so  piany  different  points  of  paternal 
imd  filial  and  fraternal  relationship,  nothing  would  be  more  familiar  than  the 
identi6cation  of  a  father  and  a  son.  Inquiring  then  into  the  origin  of  Abra- 
ham, they  would  learn,  that  his  father  Terah,  who  stood  in  the  tenth  place  of 
desqent  from  Noah,  was,  like  timt  patriarch  and  Adam,  the  parent  of  a 
triple  offspring:  and,  when  thi$  characteristic  mark  of  an  Ila  or  a  Menu  was 
sufficiently  ascertained,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  blending  Abraham  witfi 
Terah;^  and  in  thus  reckoning  him  both  as  one  of  a  triad  and  as  the  parent  of 
a.  triad;  for  such  perpetually  were  the  variations  of  a  theory,  which  funda^ 
mentf^ly  ackqcmledged  but  one  ^reat  father,  which  deemed  his  triplication 
of  ]piii9self  a  mysterious  delusion,  and  which  esteemed  him  the  same  both 
geoerally  and  severally  as  all  and  each  of  his  three  emanations*  While  such 
specu)«ttions  occupied  their  minds,  they  would  be  deeply  struck  by  a  most 
Qwnous  ch|U[)ge  in  the  n%me  of  their  visitor.  They  had  been  accttstomed  to 
d^^ignate  the  patriarchal  head  of  each  woi Id  by  the  appellation  of  the  great 
Jather  ;  justly  ^t^euung  him  i)^e  common  parent  of  the  whole  race  both  of 
)iero*gods  andx)f  men^  who  were  destined  to  preside  aad  6ourish  during  bis 
fpfpiat)^  mwd&ne  period*  la  the  midst  then  of  their  suspicions,  tiiat  such 
ip^Ught  be  tl>&  Ut^v^  character  of  the  righteous  sojourner,  they  would  learn, 
liwti  by  tlw  ip^ial  cpmioand  of  the  God  whom  he  served,  be  had  assumed 
H^  lof^  title  of  4i^raJutm  oir  the  father  of  a  mighttf  multitude,  and  that  this 
QfUpe  iKaa  ejppbatically  ie^Kised  upoa  Um  as  the  future  parent  of  many  na-» 
tio^a  apd  a^  the  we  of  oiiA^rous  potent  kiogB«  How  they  would  interpret 
^,  prophecy^  pai:ti€ularly  whtn  they  learned  that  God  had  euteved  into  a 
covenant  upon  the  occasion  with  their  visitor  as  he  had  heretofore  done  upon 
a.  welir^membemd  similar  occa^iioa  with  Noati,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  inti* 
mate :  they  would  doubtless  view  it  as  foretelling  tiie  destruction  of  the  worid 
imd  the  repeopling  of  a  foture  mundane  system  with  the  posterity  of  the  new 
great  fkther.    At  length  an  awful  event  occurredi  which  might  well  seem  a 
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OHifirmation  of  all  thdr  fears:  and  even,  when  the  first  alarm  had  subsided^  ^'^^^  ^ 
according  to  the  doctrme  of  smaller  and  partial  floods  as  well  as  of  larger 
and  general  ones,  according  also  to  the  doctrine  both  of  fiery,  of  aqueous, 
and  of  mixed  fiery  and  aqueous,  inundations ;  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha  by  fire  from  heaven,  which  occurred  precisely  in  the  tenth  gene- 
ration as  the  flood  of  Noah  had  previously  done,  and  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  partial  deluge  that  inundated  the  whole  plain  of  Jordan  and  constituted 
the  aspbaltite  lake,  would  be  deemed,  in  addition  to  other  circumstances,  an 
abundantly  sufficient  reason  for  considering  Abraham,  to  whom  tlie  impend* 
ing  catastrophe  had  been  prophetically  aatmounced  as  the  approadimg  disso- 
lution of  the  antediluvian  world  had  been  announced  to  Noah,  in  the  light 
of  a  new  II  or  Menu  or  Cronus.  *  This  at  least  is  certain,  that,  in  point  of 
matter  of  fact,  the  name  of  //  was  bestowed  upon  Abraham  by  a  people, 
who  were  of  Scythic  or  Hindoo  origin ;  and  that  this  same  appellation  was 
also  borne  by  Menu  or  Buddha.  Hence,  when  the  prevailing  notions  re- 
specting transmigration  and  mundane  auceesaioii  ane  taken  intt>  the  aceoun^ 
I  iaaow  not  any  more  satisfactory  method  of  expkdniDg  so  r^n«riEable  a  enr^ 
eumstance* 

The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  elucidating  if  appears  to  receive  additional 
confirmation  from  the  language  and  conduct  of  Lot's  daughters.  Having 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  <^  the  plain  ;  observing 
from  the  hi^r  ground  the  whole  country  deluged  by  a  qiaeioin^  kke;  and 
finding  (I  a[^rehend)  that  the  fittle  town  of  Zoar  was  abandoned  by  its  ter^ 
rifted  inhabitants  not  very  long  after  they  had  entered  i^  an  example  which 
they  themselves  together  with  their  Either  speedily  followed :  from  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  Zoarites^  of  whom  they  saw  nothingmorc  after  leaving  the  town^ 
had  perished  by  the  oalasnity  whkh  tbey  soug^  ta  escape  by  fligfaft;  th^  W6r9 
led,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  mountain^  te^  i^iagikie,  tlttrt  there  was  not!  ar 
man  left  upon  the^  face  of  the  eartlV  by  wfiom^  they  might  become  mothers, 
save  their  miraculously-preserved  parent^  Wishing  therefore  to  repeople  the 
aow  desolated  world  from  their  own  fiunily,  which  they  believed  to  have  alone     ' 

*  Sec  Asiat,  Res.  voL  v.  p.  24S,  2H9.  ^o\.  Vu  p.  507—510. 
^  S«e  their  language  in  Gen*  six.  31,  32. 
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BOOK  I*     survived  the  new  deluge*  they  were  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
incest  in  despair  ofobtaining  posterity  by  any  other  method. ' 

With  respect  to  the  ten  generations  from  Shem  to  Abraham  which  suc- 
ceeded the  first  ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  they  could  only  have 
been  known  in  the  western  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent :  hence  we  find  the 
Phenicians  and  Canaanites  alone  supposing  Abraliam  to  be  a  Cronus  or  Ilus. 
And,  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  and  had  duly  remarked  the  place 
which  he  held  in  the  postdiluvian  genealogy,  may  be  abundantly  gathered, 
from  the  language  used  by  Berosus  and  Eupolemus.  Each  of  these  writers 
mentions  a  just  person,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  age  after  the  flood :  and,  both 
A*om  this  circumstance  and  from  tlie  actions  which  they  attribute  to  him, 
^braliam  alone  can  have  been  intended.  * 

'  Calmet  and  Lyranus  suppose,  like  myself,  that  Lot's  daughters  committed  incest  with  a 
tiew  to  repeople  the  world»  thinking  it  to  have  been  destroyed :  but  the  Bereshit  Rabba  (par.  23.) 
accounts  for  their  crime  on  the  ground  of  iheir  wishing  to  become  the  parents,  either  more  or 
less  remote,  of  the  Messiah.  Dr.  Allix  rejects  the  first  of  these  opinions,  and  adopts  the  se- 
cond. In  doing  so,  he  appears  to  me  to  act  injudiciously.  I  believe  them  both  to  be  right, 
and  I  believe  them  moreover  to  be  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  I  understand  the 
whole  history  in  the  following  manner.  The  tenth  generation  after  the  Aood  having  now  arrived, 
and  having  ushered  in  so  terrible  an  event  as  the  blasting  and  submersion  of  Sodom  and  the 
neighbouring  cities,  Lot's  daughters  believed  the  world  to  have  been  destroyed  partly  by  fire 
and  partly  by  water.  They  conceived  their  own  family  to  have  been  alone  preserved,  as  that 
of  Noah  had  been  preserved  from  the  deluge.  And  they  thence  imagined,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Zoar  with  whom  they  took  refuge  having  disappeared,  that  their  father  was  the  only  maa 
remaining  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  were  induced  to  com-: 
mit  incest  with  him,  partly  to  repeople  the  world,  and  partly  from  an  apprehcnsioii  that  the 
ph>miseof  the  Messiah  could  not  otherwise  be  fulfilled.  Their  crime,  in  short,  seems  to  hare 
originated  from  a  mixed  and  contradictory  feeling  of  faith  and  want  of  faith.  They  believed 
io  the  promise:  but  they  could  not  trust  God  with  the  accomplishment  of  it  in  his  own.  way> 
See  Allix's  Reflect,  on  Script,  par.  i.  c.  15.  ' 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib,  i.  c.  7.    Euscb.  Pi»p*  Evan,  lib.  ix.  c,  17^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Respecting  the  Materialism  of  the  great  god  and  goddess  ef 

the  pagans. 


JL  H£  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter  necessarily  produced  a  belief  in  its 
divinity :  for,  as  eternity  is  a  spedal  attribute  of  ddty,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
i^eive,  bow  that  which  is  eternal  can  be  less  than  god«  At  the  same  time, 
while  matter  was  allowed  to  be  eternal,  the  pagans  held,  that  an  intelligent 
being  successively  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  each  world,  that  he 
was  the  demiurgic  framer  and  moderator  of  that  world,  that  he  was  himself 
properly  eternal  though  assuming  different  human  forms  in  each  different 
world ;  and  that  he  was  the  fountain  whence  every  soul  emanated  and  into 
which  every  soul  finally  returned,'  The  character  of  this  intelligent  beings 
who  is  peculiarly  described  as  being  the  parent  of  three  sons,  or  (as  it  is 
sometimes  expressed)  who  is  said  to  have  mysteriously  triplicated  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  every  mundane  system ;  who  is  likewise  represented  a^ 
sleeping  or  dying  at  the  end  of  one  world,  and  as  awaking  or  reviving  at 

*  Ciccr.  de  divin.  lib,  i.  d.  32,  49,  57*  Tascul.  Disp.  lib.  r.  c.  13.  Fragm.  de  consolat. 
De  nat.  deor.  lib.  i.  c.  1 1.  Piut.  de  placit.  phiios.  lib.  tv.  c.  7*  lib*  v.  c.  20.  Diog.  Lacrt  de 
vit.  phil.  lib.  i.  §  3.  lib,  viii.  §  28. 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  X 
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atoK  I.  tjjg  commencement  of  another;  who  is  celebrated  as  reposing,  during  the 
space  between  each  two  worlds^  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  who  is 
asserted  to  appear  as  the  first  man  of  every  new  world,  from  whom  all  the 
future  inhabitants  of  that  world  are  descended  :  such  a  character  can  leave 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  intelligent  being  who  sustains  it,  though  he 
may  be  decorated  with  the  usurped  honours  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  is 
in  reality  no  other  than  Adam  fencifully  deemed  to  have  reappeared  after 
the  deluge  in  the  person  of  Noah, 

Since  then  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  succession  of  worlds  involved  the 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  that  matter  out  of  which  they  were  formed,  and 
since  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  reappearance  of  the  great  father  at  the  be- 
^ning  of  each  world  similarly  involved  the  belief  in  hU  proper  eternity 
retrospective  as  well  as  prospective ;  the  pagans,  who  impiously  sought  to 
thrust  God  out  of  his  own  creation  and  to  invest  a  mere  mortal  with  his 
honours  and  titles,  found,  that  their  system  inevitably  produced  two  eternal 
beings,  neither  of  whom  as  such  could  be  esteemed  less  than  divine,  though 
the  one  was  intellectual  and  the  other  material.     Here  then  a  question  arose, 
how  these  two  eternals  should  be  dbposed  of,  and  in  what  manner  they 
ought  respectively  or  jointiy  to  be  considered.    Some  were  inclined  to  view 
them  separately ;  and,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  origm  of  evil,  ima- 
gined,  that  they  existed  in  a  state  of  everlasting  warfare  and  dissention. 
The  Intellectual  Principle  was  light  and  goodness :  the  Material  Principle 
was  darkness  and  evil.    These  opposites  were  in  their  nature  irreconcile- 
able :  and,  each  being  eternal,  their  struggle  knew  no  end,  as  it  had  known 
no  beginning.     Such  a  theory,  which  exhibited  Mind  and  Matter  at  var- 
iance, though  doubtless  of  high  antiquity,  was  probably  not  so  old,  and 
certainly  was  not  so  general,  as  an  opposite  hypothesis  which  intimately 
united  them  togetiier.     Rude  Matter  and  presiding  Intellect  each  being  al- 
lowed to  be  eternal,   and  it  being  found  very  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of 
two  distinct  unconnected  independent  eternals,  the  two  were  combined  into 
one,  and  a  single  compound  being  possessing  two  characters  was  thus  pro- 
duced as  the  grand  object  of  idolatrous  veneration.' 

•  Orig.  cont  Cels.  lib.  v. 
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la  this  uaioni  Mind  Tras  the  Soul  and  Matter  was  the  Body:  and,  as  it  ^^*  *^' 
was  observed  that  man  consisted  of  two  parts  intimatdy  associated,  the  cir- 
cumstance was  anak^cally  extended  to  the  world  at  large.  The  spirit  of 
man  for  a  season  animated  a  body:  and,  when  that  body  was  worn  out  and 
its  componast  particles  were  resolved  into  their  original  substance;  the. 
spirit  occupied  another  tenement,  and  again  at  a  stated  interval  quitted  it 
for  a  new  one.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  intellectual  great  father  for  a  sea- 
son animated  Ids  body  the  world :  and,  when  that  body  at  each  great  ca. 
tastroph^  was  resolved  into  the  primeval  crude  matter  out  of  which  it  had 
been  framed,  the  soul  soon  formed  to  itself  another  body  in  a  new  worid, 
which  it  ag^  occupied  and  again  quitted  at  the  Close  of  the  next  period* 
Hence  we  are  told,  that  physiologists  were  accustomed  to  style  the  wwld 
a  great  man,  and  man  a  small  world:  arguing  at  the  same  tim^  that,  al- 
though the  world  like  man  was  in  one  respect  mortal,  yet  in  another  it  was 
immortal ;  for  that  nothing  really  perished  within  the  whde  compass  of  the 
living  mundane  frame,  but  that  what  seemed  to  perish  only  changed  its  ap- 
pearance and  was  resolved  into  its  original  constituent  elements.'  This  Soul 
they  supposed  to  permeate  the  whole  Universe,  uniting  all  the  parts  of  it  to- 
gether, and  pervading  matter  (such  was  the  singular  illustration  of  the  Stoics) 
as  honey  does  the  honey-comb.^  Agreeably  to  this  theory,  th^  held,  that  the 
Soul  of  the  World  was  present  just  as  mudi  in  the  vilest  substances,  as  in  those 
which  are  the  most  glorious  and  estimable;  because  it  was  diffused  throu^ 
all  things,  whether  small  or  great,  with  equal  intenseness.'  The  two  sup- 
posed component  parts  of  the  Universe  being  thus  united,  the  whole  World, 
consisting  of  a  material  body  animated  by  a  soul  or  spirit  was  esteemed 
the  only  real  god^  The  souls  of  men  consequently  were  reckoned  to  be 
emanatioBs  frK)m  the  great  Soul,  and  were  considered  as  fellows  and  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  deity.'  In  a  similar  manner,  as  the  World  was  deemed 
the  body  of  god,  the  Smi  uid  the  Stars  were  all  supposed  to  be  parts  of 

'  Macros,  in  soimi.  Scip.lib.  ii.  c.  1^. 

*  Cudworth's  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  503,  504.    Virg.  Mneid.  lib.  ▼{.  ver.  724—732. 

•  Ibid. 

^  Soiec  Epist.  94.    LacttD.  Instit.  lib.  vii.  c  3*    Cudvr.  latell.  Syst.  p.  327»  331. 
'  Seoec.  Epist.  94. 
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■^^'^  <*.  hiiD»  and  were  considered  in'tbe  J'^t  of  intelligent  and  aoimated  beings.' 
Pursuant  to  such  a  mode  of  speculation,  the  different  parts  of  the  Universe 
were  sometimes  said  to  be  membei^s  of  the  chief  deity^  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  theological  phraseology  of  the  Hindoos,  they  were  styled  his  .^varied 
/orms^  The  sum  and  substance  therefore  of  the  systooti  was  this:  that, 
since  god  was  all  thing^sand  since  all  things  were  god,  god  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  all  things/ 

The  mystic  union  of  Spirit  and  Matter  was  not  however  always  conveyed 
iinder  the  idea  of  soul  and  body :  it  was  just  as  frequently  rq)resented  under 
the  image  of  the  conjugal  alliance.  In  this  case,  the  Earth  or  Matt^.  was 
tbe  wife ;  and  tiie  Soul,  which  was  often  identified  with  heaven  or  the  sul> 
tte:ed)er,  was  the  husband.  By  their  conjunction  all  things  were  pro^ 
duced :  yet  so  in$<^[)amble  was  their  union  demaed,  that  the  two  blended 
together  f<Hmed  but  one  great  hermaphroditic  deity ;  from  whom,  both,  as  fit- 
tbtf  and  mother,  sprang  every  varied  part  of  the  Universe.  The  Pythagoreans, 
were  food  of  expressing  such  notions  by  numbers,  wliichwere  borrowed  in 
different  con^bmatioda  from  those,  cf  which  the  two  siiceessive  primeval  fa^* 
milies  were  composed,  or  from  which  they  pfoceeded.  Thiis  they  tell  us, 
that  Uie  atiimatai^  Mind  is  a  monad,  which  eniarges  itself  ipto  the  two 
mystic  numbers  e^t  and  ^even,  while  itself  is  at  onoe  male  and  female.' 
Similar  to  tliis  is  the  Clunese  opinion,  that  one  prodmres  two,  that  two  pro- 
duce thiree,  and  that  three  (uroduce  all  things  :^  and  nearly  allied  to  it  is  the 
speculation  of  the  Hindoos,  that  Siva  and  his  consort  Parvati  or  Isi  are 
equally  manifested  in  eig^t  forms,  while  the  junction  of  the  two  composes 
one  hermaphroditic  deity  called  ArdhtHiari^  from  whom  originate  all  things.-^ 
In  the  material  system  therefore,  the  Intelligent  Being,  who  was  tbouji^  to 
i^npear  at  the  commencement  of  evey^  world,  was  sometimes  esteemed  the 

'  August  de  civ.  Dei.  lib.  iv.  c.  11.  Macrob.  in  aomn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  Cudw.  IntelL 
Syst.  p.  514. 

*  Cudw.  Intel).  Syst.b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  SOS,  343,  343,  346,  409,363,  3S6,  462,  463,  514. 

^  Macrob.  ia  soron.  Scip.  lib.  i.  c»  6.  Tim.  Loc.  de  anitn.  mund.  p.  545;  Viig.  Gcorg. 
lib.  ii.  ver.  325. 
^  Du  Halde's  Hist,  of  Chin.  vol.  iii.  p.  30.    Le  Compters  Journ.  through  Chin.  p«  318. 

*  Mooi^s  Hind*  Pantb.  p.  12, 105,  28.    Asiat.  Res.  toI.  i.  p.  253. 
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aniinating  Soul  and  s^pi^tim^s  t)K  husband  of  the  Universe^  while  the  Uni^  ^^'*  >»• 
verse  on  the  other  hai^  waa  sometimes  lecJconed  the  body  and  sometiioes 
the  wife  of  the  Inte^igent  Being :  and,  as  the  cue  theory  supposed  an  onion 
m  perfedt  as  ttoA  of  the  soul  and  body  in  oqe  mao^  so  the  other  produced  a 
^oiikur dnion  by  ble&dmg  together  tlie  husband  and  wife  into  one  herma*- 
pbrodite* 

h  This  Intelligent  Being,  who  was  indifferently  esteemed  the  Soul  and 
the  husband  of  the  World,  was  the  great  father  or  principal  Demon-god  oi 
the  Gentiles  ;  ^hilie  bis  body  or  consort,  the  Earth,  was  their  primeval  great 
moth.er  or  chief  goddess.  The  two  were  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancirait  of 
their  deities,,  and  the  fikrst  of  the  Cabiric  gods :  and  they  were  ever  ve- 
lerAted  conjointly  in  diffenent  countries  under  the  names  of  Coebu  and 
Ttrray  Ositis  nxxdllm^  Taautcs  and  Jstarte,  Saturn  and  OpSy  Woden  imd 
JVtf,  or  ham  and^iW.'  Bdt  the  great  &thar,  as  manifestly  appears  from 
Ihe  partkulars  related  of  him,  was  Adam  reappearing  in  Noah :  and  the 
grcatinodier  wIeis  the  Earth  melting  into  the  character  of  that  smaller  world 
th^e  Ark.  These  two  being  Mended  mto  one,  whatever  is  said  of  the  for* 
mer  is  equally  said  of-  the  latter :  and,  as  the  grci^  god  was  also  a  goddess, 
and  as  die  great  goddess  was  also  a^od;  each  of  them,  by  whatever  name 
tiiey>  may  be  distinguished,  is  alike  pronounced  to  be  one.  and  all  things* 
Sacfais  the  character>of  Jamis,  Jupitefi  Pan,  and  every  other  diief  god : 
they  are  declared  to  be  each  the  same  person,  and  in  their  human  capacity 
they  are  each  plstinfy  Noah  suooeeding  to  the  demiurgic  honours  of  Adam ; 
yet'  are  th^  each  nevertheless  declared  to  be  the  whole  world,  composed 
of  an  intelligent  soul  and  a  material  body.  Such  also  is  the  character  of 
Isis,  Isi,  Veaus,  and  tine  other  kindred  godd^ses :  they  are  eafch  declared 
to  be  one  person,  and  properly  they  are  tlie  Earth  and  the  Ark  viewed 
conjointly ;  yet,  from  their  hermaphroditic  union  with  the  great  &ther,  they 
are  each  like  him  declared  to  be  the  Universe.  What  I  am  at  presoit 
concerned  with  is  their  material  character. 

1«  Macrobius  informs  us,  that,  although  Janus  was  astronomically  the 

"  Varr.  dc  Uug.  Latin,  lib.  iv.  p.  17.  Mallet's  North.  Ant.  vol.  i.  c,  6.  p.  91,  9«,    Asiat. 
Re8.vol.  i.  p..253. 
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■^*  '•  Sun,  yet  he  was  likewise  venerated  as  the  Wdrld  or  Heaven ;  and  he  adds, 
that  he  was  sometimes  represented  witiii  four  feces  m  allusion  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  Universe/  This  idea  is  drawn  out  at  considerable  length  by 
Ovid.  According  to  that  poet,  Janus  was  the  primitive  Chaos,  m  whose 
substance  the  four  elements  were  mingled  together.  All  things,  which  we 
behold,  whether  the  heaven,  the  sea,  the  air,  or  the  earth,  are  shut  and 
opened  at  his  discretion.  To  him  tkne  custody  of  the  vast  world  is  intrusted, 
and  the  seasons  revolve  under  his  superintendance.* 

S.  The  character  of  Janus  perfectly  identifies  itself  with  that  of  Zeus  or 
Jupiter.  Each  was  alike  the  World  animated  by  its  supposed  Intelligent 
Soul.  Accordingly,  while  Austin  observes  that  Jupiter  was  the  Mind  or 
Soul  of  the  Universe ;  he  remarks^  that  it  was  contradictory  to  divide  him 
and  Janus  into  two  gods,  since  each  was  equally  the  World.'  The  ma- 
terialism of  Jupiter  is  set  forth  in  a  very  elaborate  manner  by  the  Oi'phic 
poet  He  speaks  of  him  as  being  an  hermaphrodite,  at  once  the  &Aer  and 
the  mother  of  all  thmgs.  The  subtle  ether  he  ascribes  to  him  as  a  soul : 
and,  while  he  represents  the  Universe  as  being  engendered  in  his  womb^ 
he  makes  the  different  parts  of  it  serve  as  members  to  the  mighty  pan-, 
theus.^  When  viewed  separately  frc»n  his  consort  or  body,  he  was  the 
Mind  of  the  World  identified  with  Heaven  or  Ether :  when  viewed  con- 
jointly with  it,  he  was  the  hermaphroditic  Universe  oonsbting  of  Matter 
animated  by  Spirit.^ 

^  3.  Orpheus  informs  us,  that  Zeus  was  the  same  as  Pluto  or  Dionusus  :* 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  so  decidedly  were  the  physiologists  of  opinion 
that  Dionusus  was  the  Soul  of  the  World  that  they  even  supposed  his  name 
to  denote  the  soul  of  Jupiter. '^    With  the  propriety  of  this  etymology  I  am 

*  Mecrob.  Saturn.  Hb.  i.  c.  9.  p.  158. 
^Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  i.  vet.  10S-— 160. 
'  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei.  lib.  iv.  c.  11.  lib,  vii«  c.  10. 
^  Orph.  Pragm.  p.  365,  366.  edit.  Gesoer. 
'  Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  c.  17*  p«  60. 
^  Orph.  Fragm.  apud  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.   18.  p.  202* 

?  Physici  Aioyuo^y,  Aio^  Nouy,  quasi  solem,  mundi  mentem  esse  dixerunt.    Mundus  autem 
,       vocatur  c^eluiD,  quod  appellant  Jovenu    Macrob*  Saturn,  lib.  i«  c«  18.  p*  201. 
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no  way  concerned :  it  is  enough. for  my  purpose,  that  it  clearly  shews  tiie  wat.  nu 
light  in  which  Dionusus  was  viewed  by  the  materialists. 

4l  a  similar  derivation^  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  the  same  opi- 
aion,  is  given  by  Apollophanes  of  the  name  of  Saturn.  He  supposes  it  to 
mean  the  Mind  that  created  or  planted  all  things.^  Saturn  therefore  was 
the  Soul  of  the  World  :  and,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of 
mundane  systems  formed  by  the  great  father  out  of  his  own  material  body, 
he  is  celebrated  by  the  Orphic  poet  as  destroying  and  reproducing  all  thing3, 
as  the  general  parent  of  an  age  or  (as  the  Hindoos  would  speak)  a  Manwan^ 
tara,    and  as  iutimately  dwelling^  in  every  part  of  the  Universe/ 

5.  The  same  great  father  was  sometimes  venerated  under  the  mune  of 
Pan.  Tbu^  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Pan  was  one  of  the  eight  chief  gods 
of  Egyp^  and  even  the  most  ancient  of  those  gods ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  Porphyry,  that  tiie  Egyptians  were  wont  to  represent  their  datics  sailing 
together  in  a  ship :'  hence  there  can  be  little  doubt  respecting  the  human 
diaracter  of  this  divinity.  Yet,  according  to  the  Orphic  poet,  Pan  is  the 
Universe.  Heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  and  fire,  are  all  equally  ^s  memr 
bers :  and  by  his  pipe  the  harmony  of  the  whole  world  is  moderated/ 

6.  Another  tide  of  the  pantheistic  divinity  was  Cupid  or  Eros.  In  fa* 
miliar  poetry,  the  god  of  love  b  represented  as  no  better  than  a  mischievous 
urchin  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows  :  yet  we  find  him  also  described,  as 
the  first  and  oldest  of  all  the  deities,  and  as  produced  immediately  out  of 
the  bosom  of  cbaos»  Accordingly,  as  he  identifies  himself  in  this  capacity 
with  Janus  and  Saturn;  so,  like  them,  he  is  declared  to  be  the  whole 
worid,  which  unites  in  itself  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  most  florid  youth 
and  the  most  remote  antiquity.^ 

7.  Much  the  same  character  was  sustained  by  Osim,  and  Hammon,  and 
Phtha  or  Vulcan.  Each  was  esteemed  the  Soul  of  the  World  :  and  the 
latter  peculiarly  bore,that  title  in  his  quality  of  the  great  artizan  or  plastic 


ft 


'  Satofem  Nouv^  quasi  divinum  sensum  creantom  omnia.     Fulgen..  MythoL  lib.  i.  Ca.^% 

Orph.  Hymn,  xii.^ 
'  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  145.    Porph.  de  aatr.  Dymph,>p».256. 
^  Orpb.  Hymn.  x.  Pboni.  de  oat.  deor.  c.  27* 
'  Phomut.  de  nat.  deor.  €•  25.  . . : 
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BOOK  I.  ddinkirge«'  He  was  really  the  framer  of  the  Microcosm  or  the  Ark  :  bat^ 
accordii^  to  the  speculations  of  the  materialists,  he  was  likewise  thou^t 
to  be  the  reproducer  of  die  Megacosm  at  the  oonmieDcement  of  every  jciew 
system.  I  think  it  manifest,  that  he  is  the  grand  artificer  Twashta  of 
Hindoo  mythology,  who  is  declared  to  have  been  peculiarly  Venerated  in 
the  west  Hence  he  is  certainly  the  great  fether  Tuisto  of  the  Goths  or 
Scythians. 

8.  If  we  pass  to  Hindostan,  we  shall  still  find  a  similar  propensity  to 
Materialism.  All  the  gods  of  that  country  resolve  themselves  into  three 
material  deities,  and  those  three  finally  terhiinate  in  one  whose  essence  com* 
prebends  both  them  and  the  Universe/  In  the  Bhagavaf^  the  divine  spirit 
is  exhibited  to  us  as  the  animating  Soul  of  the  whole  World :  and  Crisbna, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnou,  is  described  in  the  same  poem  as  hot  a 
little  surprizing  his  foster-mother,  by  opening  his  mouth,  and  displaying  to 
her  within  the  cavity  of  it  the  boundless  Universe  in  all  its  plenitude  of 
magnificence.'  Vishnou  himsdf,  agreeably  to  his  character  of  Crisbna^ 
is  at  once  the  Sun^  the  Earth,  Air,  and  Water  :^  and  Siva  is  said  to  have 
been  manifested  in  eight  material  forms.  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Air,  Ether, 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Person  who  performs  a  sacrifice  or  (as  Calidasa 
enumerates  them)  Sacrifice  itself.^  In  short,  the  great  fSather  of  Hindoo  my- 
thology, who  multiplies  hioiself  into  three  deities,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  western  Jupiter,  when  consid^ed  as  the  all-pervading  Soul  of  the 
World  diffused  through  and  influencing  every  particle  of  his  material  body. 
In  the  well-known  speech,  which  Lucan  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cato  con- 
cerning the  Ammonian  oracle,  Jupiter  is,  wherever  we  look,  wherever  we 
move:  and,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Vaishnavas,  who  ascribe  that  pre- 
eminence to  the  preserving  power  which  the  Saivas  give  to  the  destroying 
power,  their  favourite  god  Vishnou  is  the  principle  of  Mind,  in  union  and 
separation,  existing  every  where  always-* 

'  Cndw.  Intell.  Syst  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  4S9,  490.    Orpb.  Hymn,  Ixv. 

*  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  7»  13.  *  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  26y. 

♦  Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  l6, 

'  MooA  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  12.    Asiat.  Ros.  vok  i.  p.  253. 

•  Asiat.  R«s.  ?oL  i,  p.  247, 245, 
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IL  Exactly  the  same  character  is  assigned  to  the  great  mother  under  .  «b^^«ix<* 
whatever  name  she  may  be  venerated*  According  to  the  material  system 
indeed,  the  great  father  is  {properly  the  Soul  of  the  World  or  tlie  masculine 
principle,  while  the  great  mother  is  the  body  or  the  female  principle :  but, 
the  two  being  intimately  united  in  the.  person  of  one  hermaphrodite,  whatever 
is  said  of  the  one  is  also  said  of  the  other.  Thus  the  great  fieither  and  the 
great  mother  are  each  indifferently  celebrated  as  Matter  animated  by  Mind : 
or,  as  the  Hindoos  express  the  idea,  the  Sacti  or  consort  of  each  god  re« 
presents  the  active  power  of  her  lord  and  displays  in  her  own  person  every 
attribute  of  her  husband  ;  while  the  two  united,  Siva  for  instance  and  Par-^ 
vati,  form  that  compound  deity  partaking  of  both  sexes  whom  they  tail 
Ardha-Nari. 

!•  Agreeably  to  this  mystie  intercommunion,  Isi  or  Parvati  is  no  less 
Universal  Nature  than  her  consort  Siva  or  Isa  :  and,  as  the  three  Sactis  of 
the  tiiree  principal  gods  all  blend  together  into  one  great  goddess  of  whom 
they  are  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  three  varied  forms,  the  sea-bom 
Lacshmi  is  venerated  as  the  Earth,  as  the  Mother  of  .the  Worlds  and  as 
Maya  or  the  Universal  Mother ;  while  Vach  or  Saraswati  is  celebrated  as 
the  Supreme  Universal  Soul,  in  whom  the  elements  were  produced  and  in 
whom  the  Universe  was  framed.' 

S.  The  triplicated  Isi  is  certainly  the  Isis  of  ancient  Egypt;  and,  ao* 
cordingly,  we  find  the  character  of  the  latter  precisely  the  same  as  ttmt  of 
the  former/  Plutarch  has  preserved  an  inscription  relative  to  Isis,  which 
he  copied  from  her  temple  at  Sais,  and  which  describes  her  as  being  the 
Universal  Frame  of  Nature.  The  goddess  is  represented  as  saying  of  her- 
self, I  am  all,  that  hath  been,  and  is,  and  shall  be;  and  my  veil  no  mor- 
tcl  hath  ever  removed.* 

3.  Isis  was  the  same  as  Neith  or  Minerva  :*  whence  the  inscription  at 
Sab  was  likewise  applied  to  that  goddess.    Athenagoras  informs  lis,  that 
♦ 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  223,  253,  254.  vol.  vii.  p.  303.  vol.  viii.  p.  402.  Moor's  HinJ, 
Panth.  p.  21,  22,  33, 119,  134,  135,  111,  132. 

*  Athenag.  Legat.  §  19* 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  253.    Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  409* 

♦  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c%  4.  p.  342. 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL*  I.  Y 
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««oii  u  t}ua  Neith  or  the  Adiena  of  the  Greeks  was  supposed  to  be  Wisdom  pasaing 
^d  diffusing  itself  through  all  things.'  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  sh^  was 
thought  to  be  the  Soul  of  the  World  ;  for  such  is  precisely  the  character 
sustained  by  that  mythological  personage. 

4*  Ovid  gives  a  similar  character  of  Venus.  He  represents  her  as  mo- 
derating the  whole  world;  as  giving  laws  both  to  heaven,  eartli,  and  ocean; 
as  the  common  parent  both  of  gods  and  men;  and  as  the  productive  cause 
both  of  com  and  trees« '  She  is  celebrated  in  the  same  manner  by  Lucretius, 
who  ascribes  to  her  that  identical  attribute  of  universality  which  the  Hin- 
doos give  to  their  goddess  Isi  or  Devi.' 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  becausCi 
what  one  goddess  is,  the  others  are.  The  identity  of  all  the  heathen  gods 
QU  th^  one  hand,  and  of  all  the  heathen  goddess^  on  the  other,  is  so  repeat- 
edly asserted  by  the  ancient  authors,  and  is  indeed  so  manifest  in  itsdf,  that, 
the  Materialism  of  Isis  or  Venus  or  Minerva  being  established,  the  mate- 
rialism (^  the  rest  must  follow  as  a  thing  of  course.^ 

III.  FrcHu  Ae  preceding  remarks  I  think,  it  evident^  that  the  imaginary 
Soul  of  the  World  is  the  same  being  as  that  great  universal  £etther  both  of 
gods  and  men,  whom  the  Gentiles  adored  under  so  many  diffeient  names: 
for  Janus,  Jupiter,  Cronus,  Dionusus,  Osiris,  andBrahm,  are  all  undoubt*^ 
edly  the  great  father;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  all  equally  described 
as  bdng  the  pervading  Soul  of  the  Worjd.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  whatever 
the  great  father  is^.  that  also  the  Soul  of  the  World  must  be.  But  the  great 
ffither^  asQlearly  appears  from  his  legendary  history,  is  Npah  considered  as 
a  revival  of  Adam  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  world.  Therefore  the 
pretended  Soul  of  the  World,  however  the  character  may  be  disguised  by 
the  refinements  of  the  material  system,  is  fundamentally  no  other  than  Adam 
reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noah. 

1.  The  opinions  entertained  of  this  Soul  exactly  accord  with  the  conclu^ 
sion,  to  which  we  have  been  brought. 


'  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  486.    Athenag.  Legat  §  19- 

*  Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  It.  ver,  90—96.  •  Lucret.  de  rer.nat.  lib.  i.  ver.  1—21. 

^  See  this  identity  fully  established  below,  book  iv.  c.  1.  and  book  v.  c.  1. 
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In  etWy  part  of  the  globe  there  was  an  idea,  that  the  great  father  had  ^^'*  "'* 
triplleated  Mrnddf,  or  (as  the  opinion  was  sometimes  literally  expressed)  that 
he  was  the  parent  of  three  sorts^— Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  the  demiurgic 
Mind  or  Soul,  which  Proclus  rightly  identifies  with  the  creative  hermaphro- 
dite Jupiter  of  Orpheus  iand  Plato,  is  said  by  Amelius  to  have  triplicated 
hself ;  so  that  this  one  Mind  became  three  Minds  or  three  Kings :  and  these 
three  Minds  or  demiurgic  principles,  as  Proclus  subjoins,  are  the  same  as 
the  Platcnuc  three  kingSi  and  as  the  Orphic  triad  of  Phanes  and  Uranus  and 
Cronus.' 

So  again :  there  was  a  cominon  tradition,  that  one  of  the  three  younger  gods 
or  emanations  had  dethroned  bis  father  and  had  usurped  his  empire ;  a  fable, 
Wbenthe  history  of  the  whole  triad  is  considered,  which  evidently  appears  to 
h^ve  arisen  from  ike  circumstance  of  tlie  retired  life  of  Noah  and  of  tlie  first 
ciniv^sai  empire  hairing  arisen  in  the  line  of  Ham— A  similar  idea  prevailerf 
respecting  the  demitnigic  Mind :  the  eld^  or  paternal  Mind,  having  accom* 
plbhed  the  work  of  creation  which  was  supposed  to  take  place  after  every 
nrandane  dissolution,  is  s^  to  have  resigned  his  empire  to  a  second  Mind 
whtmi  men  were  accustomred  to  venerate  as  the  first.  *  This  is  nottnng 
ihbre,  limn  the  st6ry  of  Jupiter  dethroning  Saturn  and  becoming  the  chief 
of  the  gods,  recited  in  the  cabalistic  language  of  MateriaKsm. 

Again :  we  perpetually  meet  with  a  legend  of  the  great  father  being  born 
out  of  an  egg ;  and  we  no  less  frequently  may  observe  fables  respecting  his 
being  exposed  in  an  ark  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  or  of  his  being  pre-> 
served  in  a  ship  during  the  period  of  an  universal  deluge :  so  that  the  same 
person  is  indifferently  said  to  have  been  produced  out  of  an  ark,  and  out  of 
ID  egg  which  had  been  tossed  about  by  the  fiiry  of  the  elements— In  like 
manti^r,  tiie  three  Orphic  principles,  which  are  declared  by  Proclus  and 
Amelias  to  be  the  very  same  as  the  three  demiurgic  Minds  of  the  Platonists, 
although  tiiey  are  esteemed  the  creators  of  the  mundane  system  which  they 
wimate  as  the  soid  does  the  body,  are  yet  themselves  sdd  to  have  been  first 
manifested  in  the  famous  mythological  egg. '    The  creative  Soul  of  the  World 

'  Cudw.  Intel].  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  505,  $06. 

•  Orac.  Magic,  p.  22.  Opsop. 

'  Orpb.  Fragmeot.  p.  410.  Gesoer. 
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BOOK  I.  iherefore^  which  tripKcates  itself  at  the  renovation  of  the  mundane  system, 
15  produced  out  of  an  egg  which  floated  during  the  intermediate  period  be* 
tween  two  worlds  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  notwithstanding  it  is  described 
as  being  the  productive  cause  of  all  dungs. 

How  we  are  to  understand  the  fable  of  this  birth  of  Mind  from  an  eg^ 
we  are  sufficiendy  taught,  not  only  by  the  indiscriminate  birth  of  the  great 
father  from  an  egg  and  from  a  ship,  but  likewise  by  every  thing  which  is  said 
respecting  it  Thus  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  Mind  is  the  same  a3  Prometheus ; ' 
and  Syncellus  makes  an  exactly  similar  assertion :  ^  but  Prometheus^  accor* 
ding  to  Diodorus,  lived  at  the  time  of  a  flood  which  inundated  the  land  of 
£gypt,  a  mere  local  appropriation  of  the  general  dduge ; '  and,  accordir^ 
to  Eschylus,  he  was  the  builder  of  the  first  ship  that  ever  swam  the  ocean.  ^ 
Thus  also  Proclus  positively  declares,  that  Mind  is  the  same  as  Saturn,  while 
the  greatest  Mind  is  Jupiter :  ^  but  the  whole  history  of  Saturn  demonstrates 
him  to  be  primarily  Adam,  and  secondarily  Noah;  while  Jupiter,  considered 
as  a  son  of  Saturn,  is  evidentiy  Ham  or  (as  the  Egyptians  called  him) 
Hammon,  that  second  Mind  who  acquired  the  empire  of  the  elder  Mind. 
The  three  sons  of  Cronus  were  the  celebrated  royal  triad  of  Minds,  to  whose 
sceptre  the  three  divisions  of  the  world  were  committed :  hence  we  are  told, 
that  those  three  gods  all  sprang  from  one  Mind  who  preceded  them.  ^ 

S.  This  opinion  respecting  the  Soul  of  the  World  is  confirmed  in  a  very 
curious  manner  by  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Indian  Menu.  Sir 
Williatn  Jones  remarks,  that,  like  Menes^  Mem,  and  Mind,  it  is  clearly 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  root  Men  which  signifies  to  understand;  whence, 
as  all  the  Pundits  agree,  it  denotes,  particularly  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Veda, 
Intelligent:  ^  and  he  elsewhere  observes,  that  perhaps  all  the  fourteen  Menus 
are  reducible  to  one ;  who  was  called  Nuk  by  the  Arabs  and  probably  by 
the  Hebrews,  though  we  have  disguised  the  word  by  pronouncing  it  Koah.  • 
Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  evident,  that  Menu  is  no  other  than  the  proper 
name  Nuk  in  composition  with  Men:  consequenUy,  Menu  or  Men-Nuh  will 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  Syn,  p.  374.  *  SyncelL  Chronog.  p.  149, 
3  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  l6.  ♦  Prom.  Vioct.  ver.  471,  472. 

*  Proc.  in  Plat.  Tbeog.  1,  v.  c.  5.  p.  Z56.  *  Proc.  in  Plat.  Tim.  lib.  ii,  p.  94. 
^  Pret  to  Inst,  of  Menu.  p.  x.  •  Asiat,  Re».  vol.  i.  p.  2S9. 
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9i|piify  the  IntelUgmt  Nuh  or  Nuh  the  Mifd.  It  appears  then,  that  Menu>  ch^-  u>? 
who  18  manifeited  with  his  three  sons  at  the  comma[)cement  of  every  world, 
and  who  with  them  is  allowed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Trimurti  or  tri« 
plicated  great  fiskther,  is  the  Mind  or  Soul,  which  is  feigned  to  renovate  the 
mundane  system  after  each  dissolution  and  to  animate  it  after  it  has  been 
renewed.  But  Menu  is  ifuKspntably  Noah  considered  as  a  revival  of  Adam^ 
Therefore  the  Mind  or  Soul  of  tlie  Universe  is  the  great  primeval  fether : 
who,  with  his  three  sons  (the  three  younger  Minds  of  the  Platonists,  and  the 
three  intelligent  monads  or  kings  of  the  Orphic  theology),  is  transmigrativdy 
revealed  at  the  commencen^ent  of  every  world ;  who  is  said  to  be  the  com- 
mon parent  both  of  gods  and  men ;  and  who  is  that  principal  hero<leity  of  the 
Gentiles,  into  whose  essence  all  things  are  resolved  at  the  close,  and  from 
whose  essence  all  things  are  reproduced  at  the  banning,  of  each  successive 
mundane,  period. 

3.  A  somewhat  similar  observation  may  be  made  on  the  name,  which  the 
Greeks  employed  to  designate  the  all-pervading  Mind  or  Intellect,  that  was 
thought  to  animate  and  govern  the  world  as  the  human  soul  does  the  body. 
In  point  of  matter  of  £act,  this  Mind  was  certainly  the  great  father,  or  Noah  , 
viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  Adam.  The  Adiunitical  Noah  therefore  being 
the  iabled  Mind  of  the  World>  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  proper  name  of  that 
patriarch,  and  employed  it  to  describe  Mind  or  Intellect  As  Noah  was  tlie 
Mind  of  the  World,  JVbJV,  and  eontractedly  N(ms  or  Nus^  was  made  to 
signify  Mind;  not  only  the  Mind  of  the  JVorldy  but  thence  also  Mind  gene^ 
rally.  Hence  we  are  told,  that  Cronus,  who  in  bis  human  capacity  is  clearly 
the  Adamitical  Noah^  was  the  primordial  Noos  or  Nous ;  and  that  from  this^ 
primordial  Noos  emanated  the  royal  triad  of  the  younger  Noes :  in  other 
words,  the  elder  Noos  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  among  whom  the  world 
was  supposed  to  have  been  once  divided. 

4.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the  name  of  the  Platonic  Noos 
has  been  borrowed  from  that  of  the  patriarch;  because,  since  the  persons*    . 
are  manifestly  the  same,  so  singular  a  coincidence  of  sound  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  altogether  casual :  but  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  mistaken^  in 
charging  the  Greeks  with  a  complete  misprision  of  terms,  and  in  assertbg 
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BOOK  h  that  they  everlastiugly  rang  changes  upon  Mindsnd  Inteliect  and  Intelligent^ 
when  all  the  while  the  Hellenic  words  which  convey  these  ideas  had  really 
no  relation  whatsoever  to  them,  but  were  mere  corrupted  variations  of  the 
name  of  Noah. '  The  true  state  of  the  case  I  believe  to  be  as  I  have  al- 
ready drawn  it  out  It  was  not,  that  the  Platonists  dlAnot  bold  the  doo 
trine  of  a  Soul  of  the  World ;  nor  was  it,  that  the  doctrine  originated  from 
a  mere  casual  resemblance  of  the  word  Nd(i9  to  the  nftme  Noah :  such  a 
doctrine  prevailed  throu^out  the  whole  of  the  east,  and  was  no  way  peculicor 
to  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  But  the  real  state  of  the  circumstance  was 
this :  the  Greeks  embraced  the  doctrine  of  a  Mind  of  the  World ;  and  they 
lebmed  that  that  Miiid  was  a  person,  who  was  the  productive  demiurge  of  the 
Universe,  who  triplicated  himself  at  every  mundaae  renovation;^  and  whose 
name  was  variously  pronounced  iVbck,  Noahy  Nou^  Nu^j  or  Nuk.  Such 
therefore  being  the  appellation  of  this  fabled  Mind,  the  name,  though  truly 
a  proper  name  of  an  altogether  different  signification,  was  employed  as  a 
common  name  to  desigoieite  Mind  or  Intellect  itself. 

But  it  is  of  little  moment  to  the  Main  question,  whether  this  etymological 
speculatioQ  be  admitted  or  rented.  In  point  of  matter  of  ^t,  whether  the 
names  be  the  same  or  not  the  same,  thej^er^^,  whom  the  Flatonbts  called 
the  No&s  or  dhoine  Mind^  is  tht  persony  whom  Moses  calls  Noah;  and  the 
persons  whom  they  celebrated  as  the  three  younger  royal  Noes,  are  the  three 
soiut  of  Noah  considered  as  a  reappearance  of  Adam. 

■  See  Biyaut's  Anal.  vol.  ii,  p.  272—28^. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Respecting  the  mundane  and  arkke  egg. 


L  X  H£  ancient  pagahs  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  were  wont  to  sym* 
bolize  the  World  by  an  egg.  Hence  this  hieroglyphic  is  itttroduced  into  the 
cosmogonies  of  nearly  all  nations :  and  few  are  the  persons,  even  those  who 
have  not  made  mythology  their  peculiar  study,  to  whom  the  mundane  egg  is 
not  perfectly  familiar.  The  symbol  was  employed  to  represent  not  only  the 
Earthy  but  likewise  the  Universe  in  its  largest  extent:  though  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  in  its  primi^  application  the  £arth  alone  was  intended.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  word,  used  by  Moses  to  describe  the  motion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  the  surface  of  the  chaotic  waters,  properly  denotes  the  tre- 
mulous fluttering  of  a  bird  over  the  nest  in  which  she  has  deposited  her  eggs. 
This  sacred  phil6sophy  seems  to  have  been  not  unknown  to  Noah,  as  we 
may  collect  from  the  very  general  practice  among  his  descendants  of  employ- 
ing  an  egg  to  represent  the  Earth :  for  sudi  a  symbol  would  naturally  spring 
out  of  such  a  theory.  If  the  action  of  the  Creator  upon  Chaos  was  com- 
pared to  the  incubation  of  a  bird ;  the  globe  of  the  Earth,  which  the  ancients 
supposed  to  float  like  a  vast  ship  in  the  chaotic  fluid,  would  obviously  be  com- 
pared to  an  e^.  The  circular  form  of  the  Earth,  and  its  internal  structure^ 
respecting  which  the  theory  of  the  pagaas  very  nearly  agreed  with  what  is 
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revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  would  tend  the  more  completely  to  establish  the 
general  use  of  this  symbol.  There  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  the  globe 
which  we  inhabit  consists  of  a  shell  inclosing  what  is  usually  called  the  great 
abyss  of  waters :  perhaps  also,  as  some  have  plausibly  conjectured,  there 
may  be  a  solid  nucleus  in  the  centre,  formed  of  those  fragments  of  the  shell 
which  the  waters  of  the  deluge  would  carry  with  them  when  they  retired  into 
the  mighty  receptacle.  In  either  of  these  cases  rio  hieroglyphic  could  have 
been  more  appositely  chosen  than  an  egg.  Its  shell  would  represent  the  shell 
of  the  Earth;  and  its  liquid  contents,  the  centrical  abyss:  or,  if  we  adopt 
the  hypothesis  of  a  nucleus,  the  liquid  white  would  represent  the  waters  of 
the  abyss,  and  the  moist  though  more  solid  yolk,  the  ball  of  earthy  matter 
at  the  centre.  That  some  such  idea  as  this  was  entertained,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  Egyptian  fable  of  Typhon  breaking  the  mundane  egg  durmg 
his  contest  with  Osiris.  Typhon,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  personi- 
fication of  the  ocean;  and  he  is  said  to, have  violently  inclosed  Osiris  within 
an  ark,  and  then  to  have  set  him  afloat.  Such  a  fable  sufEciently  explains 
itself:  but,  if  Typhon  be  the  ocean,  which  compel^  the  great  father  to 
enter  into  an  ark,  then  his  bursting  of  the  mundane  egg  and  his  causing  it  to 
discharge  its  contents  must  denote,  I  apprehend,  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
diluvian  waters  from  the  central  abyss. 

II.  But  tliere  was  another  world,  which  the  hieroglyphical  egg  was  em- 
ployed to  represent,  as  well  as  the  Earth  or  the  Universe.  At  the  period  of 
the  deluge,  the  rudiments  of  the  new  world  were  all  inclosed  together  within 
the  Ark ;  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  globe  of  the  Earth  was  thought  to  have  floated  in  the  waters  of  chaos. 
Hence  the  Ark  was  esteemed  a  microcosm  or  little  world :  and  hence  arose  a 
complete  intercommunion  of  symbols  between  the  Ark  and  the  Earth.  The 
^egg,  accordingly,  being  made  a  symbol  of  tlie  Eardi,  was  also  made  a  symbol 
of  the  Ark:  and  we  find  it  so  running  into  other  common  symbols  and  like- 
wise so  blended  with  the  literal  Ark,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  hieroglyphic  has  been  transferred  from  the  greater  world  to  the 
smaller  world.  By  way  of  establishing  the  pobition,  some  instances  of  this 
traduction  shall  now  be  noticed. 
,1.  The  character  of  Phanes  or  Dionusus  is  such,  as  evidently  marks  him. 
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in  bis  human  capacity,  to  be  the  patriarch  Noah.  He  vaas  tlie  patron  of 
agriculture,  and  the  first  planter  of  the  vine*  He  was  exposed  in  an  ark  on 
the  surface  of  the  ocean:  and  he  was  thought  to  have  died  for  a  season  during 
the  flood  of  Deucalion^  and  afterwards  to  have  returned  to  life;  whence,  we 
fare  told,  originated  the  fable  of  his  double  birth.  Yet  this  very  personage, 
while  he  is  celebrated  by  the  Orphic  poet  as  the  first-bom,  as  remarkable  for 
his  two-fold  nature,  as  having  once  hidden  himself,  and  as  the  general  parent 
both  of  gods  and  men,  is  declared  to  have  been  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements  and  to  have  been  produced  from  an  egg. '  When  these  different 
matters  are  put  together,  I  see  not  what  the  egg,  out  of  which  Dionusus  or 
Noah  was  bom,  can  possibly  mean  except  the  Ark. 

3.  From  the  description  which  the  Orphic  poet  gives  of  the  first-bom 
Phanes  exulting  with  his  golden  pinions,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  pruneval  Love  or  Cupid  celebrated  by  Aristophanes.  Blend* 
^&  together,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  the 
original  creation  aad  the  reproduction  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  he  teaches 
us,  that  CkaoSf  and  Nighty  and  black  Erebus,  and  wide  Tart  arm,  first  ex- 
isted. At  that  time  there  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  heaven.  But,  in  the 
bosom  tf  Erebus,  btack-winged  Night  produced  an  aerial  egg;  from  which 
in  due  season  was  born  beautiful  Love,  decked  with  golden  wings.  Out  ^ 
dark  Chaos,  in  the  midst  of  wide-spreading  Tartarus,  he  begot  our  race^and 
called  us  forth  into  lighU^  If  then,  in  this  legend,  Cupid  be  the  same  as 
Phanes;  the  egg,  out  of  which  he  is  born,  must  certaioiy  be  the  Ark,  though 
it  has  likewise  a  reference  to  the  Earth  at  the  epoch  of  the  creation :  and,  in 
a  similar  manner,  his  begetdog  our  race  and  his  calling  us  forth  into  light  will 
rdate  to  his  being  the  general  &dier  of  mankind  and  to  that  emerging  from 
the  gloom  of  the  Ark  into  the  li^t  of  day,  which  was  so  mudi  celebrated  in 
the  ancient  Mysteries. 

Agreeably  to  such  a  conclusion,  the  Maneros  or  Cupid  of  the  I^ptians 
may  be  shewn  to  be  no  other  tlian  Osiris,  who  was  compelled  by  the  diluvian 
Typhon  to  enter  into  an  aric :  the  Cupid  of  the  Persians  still  appears  seated 

■  Orph.  Hymn.  v.  *  Aristoph,  Aves,  vcr.  694. 
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HOOK  I.  on  the  rainbow  in  the  front  of  one  of  the  rock  teDi{des  of  Mithras :  the  Cupid 
of  Greece  and  Rome  is  represented  as  a  maritime  deity,  either  floating  oa  the 
ocean  in  a  shell,  or  riding  on  the  back  of  a  fish,  or  gliding  over  die  waters  on 
a  pitclier  or  cup,  the  navicular  Argha  of  the  Hindoos,  while  he  expands  his 
sail  to  the  wmd :  and  the  Cama  or  Cupid  of  Hindostan  is  literally  said,  like 
the  classical  Dionusus,  to  have  been  inclosed  in  an  ark  and  to  have  been  cast 
into  the  sea.  These  fables  have  all  evidently  a  similar  allusioti:  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  egg,  out  of  which  Cupid  or  Dionusus  was  bom,  most  be 
the  same  as  die  ark  within  whidi  that  god  was  confined. 

3.  As  Cupid  is  indifibrently  said  to  have  been  produced  from  an  egg  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  was  in  disorder  and  from  the  womb  of  die  ma* 
'    ritime  goddess  Venus^  the  egg  and  the  womb  of  that  goddess  must  denote  ihe 
same  thing. 

Accordin^y  we  shall  find,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Venus  is  immediately 
cmnected  with  the  symbolical  egg ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  is  iden-^ 
tified  wit^  Derceto  and  Isis,  and  is  declared  to  be  that  general  receptacle  out 
of  which  ail  the  hero-gods  were  produced.  Now  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  this  expression,  when  we  are  told,  tliat 
die  peculiar  synibol  of  Isis  was  a  ship;  and  when  we  learn,  that  the  form 
assutned  at  the  period  of  die  deluge  by  the  Indian  Isi  or  Bhavani,  who  is 
clearly  the  sanie  as  the  Egyptian  Isb,  was  the  ship  Argha,  in  which  her  con* 
aort  Siva  floated  securely  on  die  surface  of  the  oce{(n«  V^us  therefore,  or 
the  great  mother,  the  parent  of  Cupid  from  whom  all  mankind  descended, 
must  be  the  Ark :  consequently,  the  egg,  with  which  she  is  connected,  must 
be  the  Ark  also.  Aristophanes,  as  we  have  just  seen,  informs  us,  that  the 
egg,  out  of  which  Love  was  born,  was  produced  by  Night  in  the  bosom  of 
Erebus.  But  the  goddess  Night,  as  we  learn  from  the  Orphic  poet,  was  the 
very  same  person  as  Cupris  or  Venus ;  and  he  celebrates  her,  as  the  parent 
xjf  the  Universe,  and  as  the  general  mother  both  of  the  hero-gods  and  of  men. ' 
The  egg  dierefbre  produced  by  Night  was  produced  by  Venus:  but  Venus 
and  the  egg  meant  the  same  thing;  even  tiiat  vast  floating  machine,  which 
was  esteemed  an  epitomfe  of  the  world,  and  from  which  was  born  that  deity 
who  is  also  literally  said  to  have  been  set  afloat  in  an  arL 

^  Orpb.  Hymn.  ii. 
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c  Sometimes  the  order  of  production  wa«  inverted;  and,  instead  of  the  egg  ^'**^'*  ■^• 
being  produced  by  Night  or  Venus,  Venus  herself  was  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  egg;  There  is  a  remarkable  legend  of  this  sort,  which 
ascribes  Venus  and  her  egg  to  the  age  of  Typhon  and  Osiris,  in  other  wordsi 
to  the  age  in  which  Noah  was  compelled  by  the  deluge  to  enter  into  the  Ark. 
Hyginus  tells  us,  that  an  egg  of  an  immense  size  was  reported  to  have  Men 
from  heaven  into  the  river  Euphrates.  While  it  floated  in  the  sacred  streami 
doves  perched  upon  its  exterior.  Soon  however  it  was  rolled  out  to  land  by 
fishes:  and  at  length  it  produced  that  Venus,  who  was  afterwards  called  the 
Syrian  Goddess. '  Ampelius  relates  the  same  story ;  but  with  greater  w> 
merical  accuracy  states^  that  only  a  singk  dove  perched  upon  the  egg  as  it 
floated  in  tho  Euphrates,  that  the  egg  itself  was  produced  by  a  fish,  and  that 
in  its  turn  it  produced  a  goddess  kind  and  mercifiil  to  mortals.'  The  fish, 
that  produced  the  egg,  was  Venus :  for  here  again,  though  the  egg  aakl  Venus 
are  really  the  same  thing  (unless  we  choose  to  consider  the  egg  as  the  Ark, 
and  Venus  as  the  genius  of  the  Ark),  with  a  confusion  not  uncommonin 
ancient  mythology,  the  goddess  appears  at  once  the  producer  and  the 
produced.  This  is  manifest  from  the  legend^  which  connects  the  present 
faWe  with  the  age  of  Typhon  or  the  deluge.  When  the  rage  of  Typhon 
caused  Osiris  to  be  inclosed  within  an  ark,  and  compelled  all  the  hero-deities 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  precipitate  flight ;  Venus  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a  fish  and  to  have  plunged  mto  the  waters  of  Babylonia,  that  is 
to  say,  into  the  river  Euphrates,  that  she  might  escape  the  fury  of  the  destruc- 
tive monster. '  Venus  therefore  was  the  sacred  fish  of  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  same  as  the  fish-goddess  Derceto  of  Palestine :  hence,  from  the 
exact  coincidence  of  locality  and  person,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fish 
Venus  was  the  fish  which  produced  the  egg  that  floated  in  the  river  Euphrates. 
But  the  period,  to  which  this  egg  is  to  be  ascribed,  is  that  of  Typhon  or  the 
deluge ;  and  the  circumstance  of  a  dove  perching  on  its  exterior  leaves  but 
little  room  to  doubt,  that  we  are  to  understand  by  it  the  smaller  world  or  the 
Ark.    The  Euphrates,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  floated^  was  the  saaed- 

•  Hyg.  Fab.  197. 

*  Aropel.  in  lib.  ad  Macrin.  Beyer's  Addit.  in  Seld.  de  diisS3rr.  p.  503. 
'  Manil.  Astron.  lib.  iv.  ver.  572.    Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  iu  ver.  4£i^ 
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^^'^  ',*  symbolial  river  of  the  BabyloniaoB :  and,  like  the  Nile  which  the  Egyptiana 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  ocean  and  on  the  waters  of  which  Osiris  was  , 
launched  in  his  arky  and  like  the  Ganges  which  is  feigned  to  support  the  ship^ 
of  the  infernal  Menu  or  Buddha,  it  represented  the  deluge. 

4.  As  the  great  fietther  and  the  great  mother  were  worshipped  in  conjunction 
and  represented  by  kindred  hieroglyphics,  the  fish-goddess  Derceto  is  evi- 
dentiy  the  mate  of  the  fish-god  Dagon :  and  Dagon  himself  is  clearly  the 
same  character  as  the  fish-god  Oan  of  the  Babylonians,  who  was  similarly 
the  mate  oi  their  goddess  Venus  or  MyUtta.  The  Babylonians  held  a  suc- 
cession of  four  of  these  Oans,  who  at  different  times  emerged  from  the 
£ry  thr^an  sea,  and  instructed  mankind  ia  the  arts  of  civilized  life*  But>  like 
the  Menus  of  Hindostan,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  two;  the  first  of  whom 
is  Adam,  and  the  second  Noah.  The  lasted  them  was  the  most  famous,  and 
he  is  plainly  the  great  diluvian  patriarch;  for  we  may  pronounce  him  to  be 
that  Oan,  who,  according  to  Helladius,  was  represented  by  many  writers  as 
a  just  man  that  lived  at  the  renewal  of  time.  Such  a  character  only  answers 
to  that  of  Npah:  yetthis  just  Oan,  in  whose  days  time  was  renewed,  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  out  of  the  primeval  egg*  *  Consequently,  the  egg,  in  his 
case,  must  mean  the  Ark :  and,  since  he  was  the  allegorical  consort  of  Venus 
oi:  Derceto,  it  must  be  immediately  connected  with  that,  which  was  said  once 
to  float,  surmounted  with  the  propitious  dove,  on  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

5.  Oan  or  Dagon  is  the  Vishnou  of  Hindostan  in  the  fish-Avatar,  and 
the  Buddha  of  Cashgar  in  hia  character  of  the  sovereign  prince  in  the  belly  of 
the  fish :  Vishnou  and  Buddha  indeed  are  fundamentally  the  same,  for  the 
one  is  allowed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  other.  But  the  fish-Avatar  of 
Vishnou  was  manifested  at  the  time  of  the  deluge :  and  Buddha  or  Menu  is 
literally  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  an  ark,  of  which  a  large  searfish  was 
one  of  the  most  obvious  symbols.  Here  therefore  we  are  again  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  flood :  and  here  again  we  shall  find  the  sacred  egg  introduced 
in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  to  shew  its  close  connection  with  the  Ark. 

It  is  related  in  the  Scanda-Purana,  that,  when  the  whole  earth  was  covered 
with  water,  and  while  Vishnou  slept  extended  on  the  bosom  of  Devi  or  the 
great  mother,  a  lotos  sprang  from  his  navels  and  its  ascending  flower  soon 

'  Hellad.  apud  Phot.  Bibl  p.  1594. 
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reached  the  surface*  of  the  flood.  From  that  flower  Brahma  was  produced;  ^^*  ^* 
whO)  looking  round  the  vast  expanse  of  water  on  which  he  floated  without  per^ 
ceitring  any  creature,  claimed  to  be  the  first-bom.  His  dakn  however  was 
Contested  both  by  Vishnou  and  Siva :  and  the  priority  of  the  last  (whence  I 
presume  the  iable  was  thus  modified  by  one  of  the  Saivite  sect)  was  finally 
acknowledged  by  both  Ae  other  gods, '  In  the  delineation  of  this  story 
Vishnou  is  representedi  not  sleeping  upon  tiie  bosom  of  Devi  at  the  bottcmi 
of  the  ocean,  but  reposing  with  his  consent  Lachsmi  at  his  feet  (m  the  great 
serpent  Ananta,  the  folds  of  which,  as  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  tlie  deluge, 
are  coiled  up  into  the  exact  form  of  a  boat,  while  its  numerous  heads  serve 
as  a  canopy  to  the  head  of  Vishnou.* 

The  import  of  the  legend  is  in*  both  cases  much  the  same :  for  Devi  and 
the  serpent  thus  coiled  up  mean  each  the  Ark.  This  is  manifest  from  the 
forms,  which  Devi  or  Parvati  (for  Devi  or  the  goddess  is  only  an  emphatic 
title  of  Parvati)  is  said  to  have  assumed  at  the  time  of  the  flood:  she  firet 
became  tiie  ship  Argha,  and  thus  bore  her  consort  Mahadeva  in  safety  over 
the  waves ;  afterwards,  while  the  waters  were  retiring  she  flew  away  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove^  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  birth  of  Brahma  topk  place 
at  the  epoch  of  the  flood;  or,  as  the  Hindoos  are  wont  to  express  them" 
selves,  while  the  great  power  slept  on  the  surfisu^e  of  the  all-prevailing 
ocean  during  the  period  which  intervenes  between  two  succeeding  worlda* 
But  the  navel  or  womb  of  Vishnou,  considered  as  an  hermaphsodite,.  is 
allowed  to  be  a  Symbol  of  tlie  great  mother  or  female  principle  of  nature: 
it  is  alsa  acknowledged  to  denote  the  very  same  as  the  aquatic  lotos :  and 
the  aquatic  lotos  is  pronounced  to  be  an  hieroglyphic  of  precisely  the  same 
import  as  die  ship  Argha  containing  the  god  Siva.'  So  again:  Brahma, 
Vishnou,^and  Siva,  however  they  may  be  apparently  discriminated  firom 
each  other,  are  confessed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  really  and  fundamentally 
one  deity^  even  the  great  father  both  of  gods  and  men^  Consequently^ 
what  is  said  of  one  is  said  of  aU.     Hence,  as  the  navel  of  Vishnou^  t^  (o* 

'  Asiat.  Reft.  yoI.  iii.  p.  147*. 

^  See  Plate  IK  Fig.  1.  and  Moor's  Hiod.  Fantb.  p.  26|  2h 

'  Aiiat.  Re».  vol.  iii.  p.  138^138. 
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•*^*  ^*  tos,  ahd  the  ship  Argfia,  denote  one  aaid  the  same  thing;  namidy  the 
World  viewed  under  the  txvofold  aspect  cf  the  greater  or  literal  World;  and 
the  smaHer  or  mystical  World,  that  is  to  say  the  Ark:  the  birth  of  firahma 
from  the  lotos  in  which  he  sailed  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge,  his  ultimate 
birth  from  the  nairel  or  womb  of  the  hermaphrodite  Vishnou,  the  slumber 
of  Vishnou  on  the  serpent  Ananta  coiled  up  into  the  form  of  a  boat^  and 
tiie  voyage  of  Siva  during  the  prevalence  of  the  deluge  in  tlie  ship  Ai^ha, 
must  all  have  a  precisely  similar  import  Therefore,  since  the  tenor  of  the 
legend  directs  us  to  the  era  of  the  flood,  the  biith  of  Brahma  from  the 
lotos  and  the  divine  navel  can  only  mean  the  allegorical  birth  of  Noah 
from  the  Ark.  But  Bmhma  is  also  said  to  have  been  born  from  an  egg^ 
which  floated  upon  the  mi^ty  waters  of  ohaos.  In  this  egg  he  sat  inactive 
during  a  whole  year  of  the  creator;  ti»  period,  during  which  Noah  was 
'  inclosed  within  the  Ark,  and  wbidi  ivas  thence  thought  by  the  Hindoos 
(fancifully  indeed  extended  by  tliem  to  what  they  call  aj/ear  of  Brahtna) 
to  be  the  constant  intervening  period  between  two  successive  worlds. 
Afterwards  he  caused  it  to  divide  asunder :  and  framed  out  of  its  substance 
the  whole  material  creation.  Frcmi  the  circumstance  of  his  moving  on  the 
waters,  while  he  floated  on  their  sur&ce  concealed  within  the  ^,  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Narayana;  which,  fOr  a  similar  reason,  wai  also  a  title 
of  Vishnou/  Now,  since  Brahma  was  bom  both  from  the  lotos,  from  the 
navel  of  Vishnou,  and  from  the  sacred  e^ ;  they  must  all  mean  the  same 
thmg.  But  this  will  finally  bring  os  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  birth  from 
the  egg  must  denote  a  Inith  from  the  ship  Ar^,  and  therefore  that  the  egg 
and  the  ship  Argha  must  be  identified. 

With"  such  a  conclusion  the  whole  context  of  the  legend  respecting 
Brahma's  egg  perfectly  accords:  and  it  cannot  but  be  evident,  that  the  Or- 
phic feble  of  the  production  of  the  first-bom  Dionusus  from  an  egg  is  the  very 
same  as  the  Hindoo  fable  of  the  production  of  the  first-born  Brahma  firom 
an  egg,  and  that  the  story  of  the  e^-bom  Dionusus  having  been  exposed  in  an 
ark  at  sea  during  his  infancy  is  the  same  as  the  story  of  the  egg-bom  Brahma 
sailing  either  in  the  lotos  or  (as  identified  with  Siva)  in  the  ship  Argha  on  tlie 
slir&ce  of  the  delnge.  The  Hindoos  indeed  refer  tlie  bkth  of  Brahma  firom  the 

'  Instit.  of  Menu,  chap,  i.  §  8— *13. 
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ftoating  egg  to  the  era  of  MenvhSwayambhu  va  or  Adam,  and  thus  introduce  the,  ^"^'*  *^* 
oirctimstexice  into  their  history  of  ^e  creation :  but  it  mustl)e  reoiembere^ 
that  with  them  the  creation  of  the  world  is  only  its  renovation  after  a  pre-^ 
ceding  deluge ;  that  every  world  terminates  ivith  a  flood  and  with  the  sal-; 
vation  of  a  Menu  and  his  seven  holy  companions  in  an  ark;  and  that  the 
^eat  father,  whether  distinguished  by  the  i^amt  of  Brahma  or  Vishnou  or 
Siva,  floats  inactive  during  the  intermediate  period  of  the  great  year  either, 
in  his  egg  or  his  lotos  or  his  mysterious  ship,  before  he  awakes  from  his  slum- 
ber and  proceeds  to  the  creation  orratfaer  the  restoration  of  a  world.  Hence^ 
as  the  World  and  the  Ark  are  represented  by  common  symbols,  so  the 
histories  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  are  perpetually  mingled  together. 

The  sum  of  the  matter,  in  short,  is  tliis.  Brahma  is  indifferently  said  tq 
have  been  bom  from  a  lotos,  which  ivas  produced  out  of  the  navel  o£ 
Vishnou  during  tlie  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds,  and  wliich 
floated  with  the  god  s^tlsed  in  its  calix  on  the  surface  of  an  ocean  that  was 
bounded  by  no  shones ;  and  from  an  egg,  which  eirailarly  boated  on  thes 
mi|^ty  waters  dming  the  intermediate  space  of  a  great  year.  The  lotoa 
therefore  and  the  egg  must  mean  the  same  thing.  But  the  lotos  is  declared 
to  be  an  hieroglyphic  of  the  same  import  as  the  ship  Argha,  which  sailed 
on  the  waters  c^  the  deluge,  and  which  consequently  must  be  the  Ark ; 
though,  like  the  lotos,  it  b  also  esteemed  a  symbol  of  the  greater  World, 
which  was  supposed  to  float  on  the  daighty  deep  after  the  manner  of  an  im« 
mense  ship.  Hence  the  egg,  heing  the  same  as  the  lotos,  must  also  be  the 
same  as  the  ship  Ai|^..  Therefore  the  floating  ^g,  out  of  wliich  Brahma 
was  produced,  must  be  the  Ark  or  ^smaller  World,  though  without  exclud- 
11^  an  ulterior  reference >to  the  Earth  or  gi^eater  World:  and  the  year  of 
tb^  god's  inactivity^  daring  whkb  he  yms  confined  within  it  as  it  drifted  to 
loxLfro  on  the  smfiace  of  the  ocesKn,«.must  be  the  year  of  Noah's  confine^ 
ment  within  the  Ark. 

The  propriety  of  such  a  conclosion  will  further  appear  from  the  circum? 
stance  of  not  only  Brahma,  but  likewise  Vishnou  and  Siva  beuig  said  to 
have  been  eacli  produced  from  an  egg.  According  to  some  Hindoo  trea- 
tbes,  Bhavani  or  tlie  great  mother,  who  is  the  consort  of  Siva,  laid  three 
eggs,  from  which  were  born  the  thrjee  principal  deities,  themselves  a  triplica* 
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tion  of  a  yet  older  god  named  Brahm.  Now,  wben  we  recollecti  that 
Bhavani  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  and  that 
she  afterwards  assumed  the  shape  of  a  dove ;  that  her  offspring  and  hus- 
band Siva  was  the  mariner  that  sailed  in  this  ship ;  and  that  the  three  Hin- 
doo  deities  are  most  intimately  connected  both  with  each  other  and  with  the 
history  of  the  flood :  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  perceiving  what  is 
meant  by  the  triplicated  egg/ 

6.  These  remarksi  will  serve  to  shew  the  manner,  in  which  w6  are  to  un* 
derstand  the  exactly  sinular  fable  of  the  Chinese.  Their  mythologists  say, 
that  the  first  man  was  Puoncu :  and  they  assert^  that  he  was  born  out  of 
chaos,  as  it  were  out  of  an  egg.  From  this  egg  the  Universe  was  after- 
wards produced :  the  heavens  being  formed  out  of  its  shell ;  the  atmosphere^ 
from  its  white ;  and  the  |^obe  of  the  earth,  from  its  yolk/ 

Father  Martini  justly  compares  the  egg  of  the  Chinese  to  that  which  was 
consecrated  in  the  Orgies  of  Bacchus.  They  doubtless  mefint  the  same 
&ing:  and,  according  to  Porphyry,  that  thing  was  the  world.'  Yet  his 
assertion  must  be  understood  with  a  certain  mystical  extension  of  import ; 
for  the  egg  certainly  symbolized  the  arkite  Microcosm,  as  well  as  the  literal 
Megacosm.  The  World,  of  which  the  Mysteries  treated,  was  a  World  of 
double  signification.  It  was  doubtless^  in  some  measure,  thegreater  World, 
that  common  parent  both  of  hero-gods  and  mortals :  but  it  was  chiefly,  as 
the  whole  tenor  of  tlie  Orgies  sufficiently  proves,  Noah  and  his  family  and 
the  birds  and  beasts  and  plants  and  seeds  and  reptiles  (the  rudiments  of  a 
new  World)  inclosed  together  in  the  Ark,  which  was  thence  deemed  a 
World  in  miniature  and  symbolized  by  the  mundane  egg.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Dionusiaca,  in  the  rites  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  in  other  similar 
Mysteries  which  are  for  the  most  part  commemorative  of  the  deluge,  ooe 
part  of  the  nocturnal  ceremony  consisted  in  the  consecration  of  an  egg  ;^ 
and  another  part,  wliich  serves  literally  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  for- 
mer, in  pWung  the  image  of  Osiris  or  Bacchus  in  a  boat  shaped  like  the 

'  Maurice's  Hist.  ofHind.ToI.  i.p.  60. 
*  Martin.  Hist.  Sin.  1.  i.  p.  13. 
'  Porpb.  apud  Euseb.  Praep.   E?an,  1.  iik 
^  Platdn.  Sympos.  1*  ii,  quaes.  3 
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Itfruur  jdnescenti  which  tiie  Egyptians  set  afloat  on  their  holy  river  the    ^^^'  '^^ 
Nile/ 

7.  The  notion  of  the  Persians^  that  Oromasdes  formed  mankind  and  af- 
terwards inclosed  them  in  an  egg;  and  the  tradition  of  the  Syrians,  that  their 
ancestors  the  hero-gods  were  the  Titans  and  sprang  from  eggs ;  both  origi* 
hated  from  this  mode  of  symbolizing  the  Ark :  for  the  Titans  were  certainly 
the  diluvians ;  and  the  war  of  the  Titans,  in  which  an  incorrigible  race  wai 
destroyed,  while  seven  Titanic  heroes  and  the  head  of  their  family  (after- 
wards venerated  as  the  great  gods  of  the  Gentiles)  were  preserved,  relate* 
to.  the  awful  catastrophe  of  the  flood.* 

8.  From  a  similar  source  proceeded  a  curious  fable  prevalent  among  a^ 
tribe  of  Tartars  seated  in  the  peninsula  of  Corea.  A  daughter  of  the  god 
Uoang-Ho  became  pregnane  by  the  action  of  a  sun-beam.  In  due  time  shd 
brought  forth  an  egg :  and  from  the  egg  was  bom  a  man-child ;  wlio,  when 
he  attained  the  age  of  pubert}%  was  dbtinguished  by  a  name  which  signifies 
a  good  pilot.  The  king  of  the  country,  jealous  of  his  address,  sent  assas* 
sins  to  murder  him.  By  these  he  was  pursued  to  the  bank  of  a  river ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  their  hands,  when  he  addressed  a  prayer  to 
his  father  the  Sun.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  it,  when  the  fishes,  rising  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  formed  a  bridge  for  him,  over  which  he  passed  in 
safety,  and  thus  made  his  escape.* 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  legend  is  the  very  same  as  that  of  the 
Indian  Crishna,  one  of  the  principal  incarnations  ofVishnou;  who  in  hid 
infancy  is  persecuted  by  the  tyrant  Cansa,  and  who  escapes  from  him  by  being 
conveyed  across  the  river  Jumna.  The  fable  of  Crishna  again  must  be  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Osiris  fleeing  from  the  rage  of  Typhon,  and  with  that  of 
Apollo  closely  pursued,  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  great  mother,  by  the 
serpent  Python.  These  different  stories  all  equally  relate  to  the  escape  of 
Noah  from  the  fury  of  the  deluge.  The  egg,  from  which  tlie  fabled  good 
pilot  of  the  Coreans  was  produced,  is  the  Ark,  the  mythological  parent  of 

*  ■  Jul.  Firm,  de  error,  prof.  rcl.  p.  53.    Plut.  de  hid.  p.  36S* 

*  Voss.  de  idol.  vol.  i.  p.  33.    Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  370.  Amob.  adv.  geot.  1.  i«  p.  20. 

*  Banier'^  Mythol.  voLi.p.  146. 
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the  far-famed  mariticne  god  of  the  GentUes :  the  Sun  i&  ascribed  ix>)hiin  as 
a  father,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Menu,  who  was  preserved  ia 
a  ship  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  is  styled  Vaivasioata  or  the  child  of  the  i>'un: 
and,  though  I  wish  tq  build  upon  circumstance  rather  than  etymology,  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  two  names  Hoang-Ho  and  Oannes  or  Oan  renders 
it  not  improbable,  that  they  are  but  one  appellation  somewhat  differeotly 
pronounced. 

9.  The  egg,  which  floated  in  the  river  Euphrates  surmounted  by  doves  is 
said  to  have  been  rolled  to  the  shore  by  fishes :  the  Japanese  revere^  the 
very  same  symbol,  but  in  the  place  of  fishes  they  substitute  a  bull.  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  worship  in  the  temple  of  Dai-Bod  at  Meaco  i$  a 
very  remarkable  groupe  of  bieroglyphical  statuary.  From  a  low  altar,  which 
serves  as  its  basis,  rises  a  rude  and  rocky  sort  of  cup.  The  shallow  cavity 
of  the  cup  is  filled  with  water :  and  in  the  water  stands  a  bull  in  the  act  of 
butting  a  floating  egg  to  the  dry  drcumfisrence,  which  serves  as  a  shore  to 
the  miniature  ocean.' 

This  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  same  idea.  A  bull,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,, was  one  of  the  most  common  symbols  of  the  great  father;  and, 
as  such,  is  obviously  connected  with  the  sacred  egg.  Thus  the  egg-bom 
Phanes  of  &e  Orphic  poet  is  compared  to  a  bull :  and  thus  a  bull  is  ever 
the  hieroglyphic  and  companion  of  Siva,  who  is  indifferently  said  to  have 
been  bom  fi-om  an  egg  and  to  have  sailed  over  the  waters  of  the  delugp  in 
the  ship  Argba ;  from  which,  as  a  form  of  Bhavani,  the  egg  itself  was  pro* 
duced.  The  Japanese  groupe  has,  I  believe,  a  double  allusion  to  the  his. 
tory  both  of  the  creation  and  of  the  flood :  but  it  chiefly,  if  I  mistake  not^ 
relates  to  the  events  of  the  deluge.  It  seems  intended  to  describe  the  great 
taurine  father,  in  the  act  of  impelling  to  land  that  floating  egg,  from  which 
he  was  himself  produced. 

What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  egg  of  the  Japanese  is  further  exem* 
plified  by  the  mode  Jn  which  they  delineate  their  triple  deity.  A  single 
human  body  with  three  heads  rises  out  of  an  egg  marked  with  the  cha« 
racters  of  the  country.    It  is  00  joined  <o  the  ^g,  that  we  maj  either 

'  Maur*  Hitt*  of  Hind,  iq\.  i«  p«  69*  and  pkle  ojnM^  P*^''* 
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conceive  the  god  to  be  proceeding  out  of  it,  or  we  may  suppose  the  egg  to 
constitute  his  womb.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  both  ideas  were  meant 
to  be  expressed,  liie  egg  is  the  Ark,  from  which  was  bom  the  triplicated 
Noah :  but,  when  he  is  vien^  as  an  hermaphrodite,  the  great  father  united 
to  the  great  mother,  it  is  then  his  womb  out  of  which  was  produced  the 
Universe.  In  the  one  case,  the  egg-born  triple  god  of  Japar>  must  clearly 
be  identified  with  the  three  egg-born  kings  of  the  Orphic  theology,  and  with 
the  egg-born  Trimurtrof  the  Hindoos  :  in  the  other  case,  he  is  the  same 
as  Orphic  hermaphrodite  Jupiter,  from  whose  womb  or  from  an  egg  Eros 
or  Phanes  is  indifferently  said  to  have  been  produced;  and  as  the  Ardha- 
Nari  of  Hindostan,  in  whose  single  compound  person  are  united  Siva  and 
that  very  Bhavaiu,  who  at  once  floated  as  a  ship  on  the  waters  of  the  de* 
luge  and  is  feigned  to  have  laid  those  eggs  from  which  were  bom  her  hus- 
band Siva  and  the  other  two  principal  divkiities.* 

III.  I  may  here  properly  observe,  that  the^  mystical  egg  is  not  always 
represented  in  a  simple  state :  it  is  frequently  umted  with  other  hierogly- 
phics of  a  similar  import,  which  serve  indeed  to  explain  its  true  meaning, 
but  which  have  sometimes  given  rise  to  smch  wild  fictioa. 

1.  We  have  already  seen,  by  a  regular  Comparative  induction,  that  tire 
egg  and  the  lotos  denote  the  same  thing,  and  that  both  are  equally  to  be 
identified  with  the  ship  Argha  :  while  this  diluvian  ship  is  confessedly  aforin 
of  the  goddess  Bhavani  or  Isi ;  who  therefore,  as  the  great  mother,  is  at 
once  the  Ark  or  smaUer  World  and  the  Earth  or  larger  World. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  perceive  the  reason,  why  the  egg,  out  of 
which  proceeds  the  triple  Japanese  divinity,  is  represented  as-  resting  in  the 
calix  of  the  expanded  lotos.  Tlie  egg  and  that  aqualtic  flower  are  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  very  same  signification :  hence  the  great  father  and  he  great 
mother  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bom  from  an  eggi  p  lo  »r  other 
times  are  described  as  sitting  on  the  lotos  while  it  floats  on  i-  ^  far!,  ct^  of 
the  ocean.  Here  the  egg  and  the  lotos  are  associated  tc^s^-h^  r^  :  vA  i'mi^ 
form  one  double  symbol. 

a.  We  find  the  egg  also  not  unfrequently  conjoin^  a  v>i::x  a  ^lucnt.  Much 

•  '       *         '       'ScePlalcI.  F:!  14. 
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the  same  reason  is  to  be  assigned  for  such  an  union  as  fur  that  which  I  have 
last  noticed.  Though  the  malignant  serpent  appears  to  have  been  among 
^  ancients  a  symbol  of  the  evil  principle,  chiefly  considered  as  producing 
1)be  deluge ;  yet  they  also  venerated  the  agathodeuKin  or  benoficeut  great 
father  under  the  form  of  another  serpent,  to  which  they  ascribed  various 
good  and  mysterious  qualities.  But  they  did  not  confine  this  hieroglyphic 
to  the  great  father  alone:  agreeably  to  tlieir  system  of  arranging  the  sacred 
symbols  in  pairs,  as  the  bull  was  adored  in  conjunction  with  the  cow,  the 
i^orse  with  the  mare^  or  the  merman  with  the  mermaid  ;  so  the  male  ser« 
pent  was  employed  to  represent  the  principal  Demon-god,  and  the  female 
aerpent  the  principal  goddess  or  great  universal  mother.  The  ophite  super- 
stition shall  be  discussed  more  largely  in  its  proper  place :'  at  present  I 
content  myself  with  merely  mentioning  the  circumstance  as  tending  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  worship  of  the  egg. 

;  (1.)  Such  then  behig  the  character  of  the  beneficent  serpent,  we  shall 
perceive  the  reason  why  the  Tyrians  were  wont  to  depict  the  mundane  egg 
encircled  by  the  folds  of  a  large  snake.*  The  snake  denoted  the  great  fiei-* 
ther,  and  the  egg  the  great  mother  :  the  two  united  were  that  compound  her^^ 
maphroditic  being,  from  which  the  Universe  was  thought  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. In  the  kindred  theology  of  Egypt,  the  winged  serpent  Cnuphis,  a 
form  (as  it  is  well  known)  of  the  Orphic  Phanes  or  Dionusus,  was  both 
worshipped  in  a  temple  shaped  like  an  egg ;  and  was  perpetually,  like  the 
Tyrian  snake,  represented  as  half  coiling  round  a  globe,  which  is  in  fact 
an  egg  flattened  into  a  spherical  shape.  The  famous  hieroglyphic  of  a 
globe,  serpent,  and  wings,  as  it  has  often  been  described,  or  rather  of  a 
globe  Bud  winged  serpent,  still  decorates  the  front  of  numerous  Egyptian 
temples,  whose  solid  structure  has  hitherto  bid  defiance  to  the  ravages  of 
time.  It  differs  only  from  the  Tyrian  symbol  in  a  single  immaterial  cir- 
cumstance :  the  serpent  in  one  case  has  wings,  in  the  other  case  it  is  with- 
out them;  but  both  hieroglyphics  were^ equally  intended  to  shadow  out  the 
egg-bom  great  ftither  and  hb  mysterious  parent  and  xonsort  the  mundane 
Ark.' 

'  Vide  infra  book  ii.  c.  7«  ^  See  Plate  L  Fig.  1. 

'  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  S«    Kircher  supposes  the  Egyptian  symbol  to  represent  the  Holy  Tri- 
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*:{S*)  Ab  the  g^obe,  which  is  a  solid,  cirde,  is  sometimes  sofastituted  for  ^"^-  '^* 
^  ^ »  M  t^  ^^1^  ^^  ^^  which  is  a  plain  sphere^  sometimes  occupies 
the  place  of  the  globe.  Allowing  for  this  variation,  we  find  the  form  of 
tb&  Persian  Azon  or  Aisonae  closely  corresponding  with  the  Egyptian 
lueroglyphic :  the  god  appears  in  the  centre  of  a  ring,  which  is  attached  to  a 
wii^ged  snake.  Sometimes  also  he  is  represented  floating  in  the  air :  and 
tiled  he  holds  a  ring  in  Ihs  l^md ;  while  a  cloud,  so  disposed  as  to  exhibit  the 
semblance  of  wings,  is  joined  beneath  him  to  a  fillet  coiled  like  a  serpent' 
The  connection,  in  which  the  ring  is  here  placed,  demcmstrates  it  to  be  an 
Emblem  of  the  same  import  as  the  globe  or  egg :  for  each  is  equally  united, 
in  an  exactly  similar  manner,  with  a  serpent  and  wings. 
'  (3.)  Since  the  ^obe  or  egg  therefcNre  symbolizes  .both  the  World  and  the 
Ark,  the  ring  or  circle  must  likewise  be  understood  to  symbolize  them. 
And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  precisely  the  case.  Ua,  the  dau^ter  and  con* 
sort  of  Menu  or  Buddha  who  was  preserved  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  is 
^ideidly  the  same  as  Bhavani  or  the  great  mother  or  the  ship  Argha  :  for 
her  name  signifies  the  Worlds  and  Bhavani  or  Ar^a  is  declared  to  be  a 
type  of  the  World ;  though  it  is  plain  ftom  the  whole  legend  of  Argha, 
that  that  ship  must  be  identified  with  the  Ark  considered  as  a  Microcosm. 
Now  the  peculiar  sign  of  Ila  Is  a  circle,  named  Ila-Fralta  or  Ida-Vralta^ 
that  is  to  say  the  circle  of  the  World:  and  .this  circle  is  feigned  to  be  a 
ring  of  hills  crowning  the  summit  of  mount  Mem,  which  is  at  once  the  re* 
gion  of  Paradbe  and  the  region  where  the  Ark  b  supposed  to  have  grounded 

nity»  worshipped,  as  he  imagiues,  after  a  corrupt  manner,  by  the  early  idolaters.  Cudworth 
u  uot  dissatisfied  with  his  opinion ;  and  Maurice  very  warmly  adopts  it.  I  suspect  however, 
that  they  have  been  much  too  hasty  in  advancing  gr  admitting  this  opinion.  To  say  nothing 
of  its  total  repugnance  to  the  whole  analogy  of  paganism,  what  becomes  of  the  fancied  third 
person  when  the  serpent  is  divested  of  his  wings?  See  Cudw4  Intell.Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  413. 
properly  353 ;  and  Maur.  Ind.  AnU  toI.  iv.  p.  695.  Though  I  have  myself  felt  the  fascin^^ 
tionof  such  a  theory,  a  more  thoroo^  investigation  <>f  the  subject  has  led  me  hi^rtily  to 
wish  that  it  had  never  beeu  advanced.  The  eloquent  enthusiasm  of  the  ingenious  author  of 
the  Indian  Antiquities  has,  I  fear,  been  wasted  on  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  For  the 
proof  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  we  must  look  to  Scripture,  and  to  Scripture  alone* 

■  S^  Plate  I.  Fig.  9,  10.     . 
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«ooK  ^  ^j^^  ^  Tfaters  rfthe  iood  retired  into  the  great  abyss*  From  die  chi^ 
raeter  ot  Ila  Aen,  no  kss  than  from  the  identification  of  the  mystic  circle^ 
iiritbtfae  eggi  we  must  conclude^  that  this  fabled  ring  on 'Ae  smnmit  of 
Mem  was  designed,  Hke  the  lotos^  the  e^  and  the  ship  Argha^  to  repfe-^^ 
sent  both  the  Wwld  and  the  Ark/ 

(4.)  The  story  of  a  ring  of  mountains  gave  rise  to  those  circular  temples, 
which  were  constructed  with  vast  upright  stones,  and  which  have  been  called 
perhaps  too  exclusively  Dnudkal  structures.*-  Some  of  the  mostremiark- 
able  edifices  of  this  description,  in  which  large  perpendicular  columns  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  fancied  hills  that  form  the  circle  of  Ila,  are  to  be  found 
in  our  own  country.  Among  these  the  gigantic  monument  of  Stonehenge 
is  conspicuously  preeminent;  and  the  varied  allusion,  with 'which  it  was 
erected,  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  its  several  British  appellations  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  indifferently  called  the  circle  of  the 
Worlds  or  the  circle  of  the  Ark,  or  the  circle  of  the  mundane  Ark :  and 
ift  represented  at  once  the  inclosure  of  the  Noetic  Ship,  the  egg  of  the  Eardi, 
and  the  zodiacal  circle  of  the  Universe  in  whicb  the  Sun,  the  astronomical 
representative  of  the  great  £etther,  performs  his  annual  revolution  throu^ 
the  signs.  As  the  temple,  such  was  the  worship.  Hu  and  Ceridwen,  th6 
British  Bacchus  and  Ceres  or  the  great  fiither  and  the  great  mother,  were 
venerated  conjointly  within  its  mystic  inclosure^  But,  while  Hu  was  astro- 
nomicidly  the  Sun,  his  wliole  history  proves  him  to  have  been  in  his  human 
capacity  the  patriarch  Noah :  and,  while  Ceridwen  was  astronomically  the 
Moon,  her  character  similai^ly  demoastrates  her  to  have  been  truly  the 
Ark. 

Into  the  Mysteries  of  diese  deities  the  serpent  and  the  egg,  which  is  the 
same  symbol  as  the  ring,  the  one  expressing  solidly  what  the  other  expresses 
superficially^  were  introduced  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner*  The  most 
ysual  name  of  the  British  Proserpine,  the  mythdo^cal  daughter  of  Cerid- 
wen, was  Crdrwy  or  the  symbol  of  the  egg.  But  this  Proserpine,  as  in 
the  Greek  and  Hindoo  system,  ^  b  the  same  person  as  her  fabled  mother : 
each  is  equally  the  Ark  o^  Noah,  viewed  under  the  double  aspect  of  the 

»  Sec  Plate  III.  Fig.  21.  •  Sec  Plate  III.  Fig.  22. 
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tarminatioii  of  one  World  and  the  commenc^neat  pf  aaotker. .  H^nce  tibe  c«^.t«. 
daughter, whose  mystic  name  was  the  Sj/mboLcfthe  Egg,  bore  the  additional 
and  (as  it  were)  explanatory  title  of  Crdridylfld  or  the  Token  cfJUxait^  ; 
was  described  as  the  allegorical  <tfs[Nring  of  the  chief,  who  governed  or 
steered  the  diiuvian  vessel}  &nd  was  said  to  have  been  forcibly  hurried 
away  by  the  king  of  the  great  abyss  r  and  hence  the  mother  was^  repre* 
sented  as  the  deity  of  a  ship  formed  by  the  dragon-chief  of  the  world,  which 
passed  through  the  dales  of  grievous  waters  having  the  fore  part  stored  with 
com,  and  which  ,with  well-connected  serpents  mounted  aloft  through  the 
tempest.  The.  import  of  such  lajnguage  cannot  well  be  mistaken :  all  possi* 
bility  of  misapprehension  however  is  removed  by  the  circumstance  of  our 
being  expressly  informed  by  Taliesin,  that  this  goddess,  the  great  mothar  of 
the  Britons  and  the  mystic  conswt  of  the  diiuvian  Hu,  was  a  ship, floating 
on  the  water ;  which  was  supposed  to  carry  the  aspirant  into  the  sea  of  that 
Dylan,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  tlie  time  of  the  deluge.  As  for  the 
dragon-chief  of  the  world,  who  formed  the  ship  of  the  British,  Mysteries, 
and  who.was.the  all^orical  parent  of  the  goddess  styled  the  Symbol  of  the 
Egg  and  the  Token  of  floating,  he  is  certainly  Noah  worshipped  in  con-» 
junction  with  the  Sun :  for  both  his  whole  histoiy  proves  him  to  be  that 
patiiarch,  and  he  is  even  sometimes  designated  by  the  very  appellation  of 
Noe. 

From  this  fable  of  his  being  the  parent  CMf  the  egg-goddess,  and  from  tins 
mode  of  representing  him  foy  a  dragon  or  seipent,  evidently  orig^lated  the 
fiction  of  the  Druids  that  their  sacred  eggs  were  produced  by  serpents.  ^ 

Pliny  recites  the  story  at  large :  and  his  account  perfectly  accords  with  the 
language  used  by  the  ancient  barda,  One  of  these  eggs  was  the  distinguish- 
ing badge  of  a  Druid  :  and  the  person,  who  bore  it,  agreeably  to  the  pagan 
custom  of  the  priests  assuming  the  names  and  characteristics  of  the  god 
whom  they  worshipped,  was  called  an  adder.  Both  the  snake  and  the  egg 
immediately  related  to  that  regeneration,  wliich  was  ever  taught  in  the  Mys- 
teries, an4  which  was  in  fact  no  other  than  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of 
similar  worlds  exemplified  in  the  birth  of  Noah  and  his  family  fiom  thearkite 
egg :  for  the  snake,  which  annually  casts  his  skin  and  returns  to  a  second 
youth,  was  thought  to  be  an  apt  representation  of  the  twice-born  patriarch ; 
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*•  and  the  egg,  cohtaioing  within  itself  the  rudiments  of  life  in  a  <kirmaiit 
gtatOi  was  supposed  to  shadow  out  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  winch 
phrase  was  constantly  used  synonymously  with  regeneration/ 

A  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  respecting  the  British 
hieroglyphic,  which  seems  decidedly  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  was  de^ 
signed  to  typify  a  boat  He  informs  us^  tha^  after  it  was  produced,  the 
test  of  its  genuineness  was  its  ability  of  floating  against  the  stream  even 
when  circled  with  gold.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  ceremony  of  its  con^ 
secration  consisted  in  trying,  whether  the  egg  which  was  made  of  glass  was 
sufficiently  buoyant,  even  with  its  setting  ot  gold,  to  remain  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  priests,  I  apprehend,  cast  it  when  duly  prepared  into 
one  of  their  sacred  rivers,  which,  like  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Ganges,  represented  the  deluge;  and  drew  it  against  the  stream  by  a 
string  which  they  had  attached  to  it  for  that  purpose*  If  it  were  light 
enough  to  swim,  it  then  served  as  an  emblem  of  a  floating  vessel :  if  it 
sank,  it  did  not  serve  as  such,  and  required  to  have  its  curclet  of  gold  made 
lighter  before  it  could  be  fit  for  use.^  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  an 
egg,  when  divided  longitudinally,  exhibits  the  form  of  a  boat:  and,  when 
whole,  presents  in  some  measure  that  of  a  decked  vessel  such  as  the  Ark  \ 
for  the  ancient  mystagogues,  particularly  those  of  Britain,  appear  to  have 
been  well  aware  that  this  was  the  manner  in  which  the  ship  of  Noah  was 
constructed.  The  divided  egg  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Indian  Argha ; 
the  vessel,  which  is  used  in  every  sacred  rite,  and  which  is  venerated  as  a 
copy  of  the  navicular  Argha  in  which  the  great  hihev  siuled  over  the  wa« 
ters  of  the  deluge.  Another  of  its  forms  is  the  drcle,  winch  is  the  di- 
vided globe.    Here  it  coincides  with  the  circular  temple  and  with  the  sacred 

'  This  emblem  has  been  borrowed  from  the  pagans  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  Deaa 
Addison  mentions,  that  in  Barbary  the  Jewish  mourners  at  funerals  are  wont  to  eat  eggs, 
thereby  expressing  their  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  and  it  is  said,  that,,  on  £a8? 
ter  day,  which  is  the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's  rising  from  the  tomb,  the  oriental  Christians 
present  each  other  with  egg^  richly  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding.  See  Manner's  Obserr. 
vol.  iii.  p.  423.  Hence  the  Russians  of  Nanra,  who  are  members  of  the  Greek  church,  eil 
painted  eggs  at  their  funeral  feasts,  which  are  held  among  the  tombs. 

*  Davies's  MythoU  of  Brit«.  Druids,  p«  20S,  309* 
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circle  of  Ila  on  llie  summit  of  Mem,  the  prototype  of  which  holy  moun-'  *'"^''^* 
tain  is  certainly  tlie  Ararat  of  Scripture.  The  Argha  likewise  is  plainly 
the  navicular  goblet,  which  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  given  to  Semelfe  the 
mother  of  the  arkite  Bacchus:  it  is  also  that  celebrated  cup,  in  which 
Hercules  and  the  Sun  (they  were  both  the  same  god)  are  each  feigned  to 
have  performed  a  wonderful  voyage  over  the  ocean.  This  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  Druids :  for  they  had  not  only  a'floating  egg  of  glass,  but  they 
had  likewise  a  sacred  glass  boat,  which  must  have  been  either  of  an  oval  or 
circular  form,  probably  sometimes  of  ohe  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  be- 
cause they  variously  denominated  it  a  house  of  glass  and  a  circle  of  glass. 
It  manifestly  was  designed  to  represent  a  ship :  for,  in  allusion  to  the 
Druidical  ceremony  of  initiation,  Merdin  and  his  bards  are  said  to  have 
put  to  sea  in  it.    - 

There  is  another  British  temple  at  Abury,  which  in  one  respect  is  even 
more  remarkable  than  Stonehenge.  It  is  at  present  nearly  destroyed,  but  its 
original  form  has  been  very  accurately  determined  to  be  that  of  an  immense 
serpent  attached  to  a  circle.  The  serpent,  like  that  with  which  the  Tyrians 
encompassed  the  mundane  egg,  is  devoid  of  wings  ;  which  seem  to  have 
been  at  pleasure  either  added  to  the  hieroglyphic  or  omitted.'  When  the 
whole  analogy  of  the  Druidical  superstition  is  considered,  or  I  should  rather 
say  the  superstition  of  the  universal  gendle  world,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  that  die  serpent  was  designed  to  represent  the  great  serpent- 
gold  Hu ;  and  the  circle  or  superficial  egg,  that  mysterious  vessel  which  the 
Druids  were  accustomed  to  style  the  Ark  of  the  world:  In  short,  the  ser- 
pent and  the  ring  or  egg,  whether  they  occur  in  Britain,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Phenicia,  or  Hindostan,  symbolize  alike  the  great  fattier  and  the  great  mo- 
ther of  pagan  mythology.* 

(5.)  The  sacred  rings  of  the  Samothracians,  famed  for  their  devotion  to 
the  Cabiric  or  diluvian  Mysteries,  were  emblems  of  an  exactly  similar  im- 
port. The  Druids  had  the  same  sort  of  consecrated  rings.  They  are  also 
femiliar  to  the  Hindoos :  and,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  most  of 

'  See  Plate  1.  Fig.  5.        . 

*  Cooked  Inq.  into  the  patri^.  and  drutd.  leL  p.  ZO. 
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their  gods,  so  the  Sakwell  or  circle  of  Buddha-Stcya,  wbkh  is  deariy  ther 
same  as  the  Ila-Vratta  or  circle  of  Ila,  for  Ila  was  his  consort,  is  peculiarly 
celebrated.  They  were  no  less  used  aoKHig  the  ancient  Egyptians :  and  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  that  people  and  the  Hindoos  had  in  com- 
mon a  mode  of  delineating  them,  which  decidedly  pi!oves  the  symbdical 
identity  of  the  circle  and  the  egg.  The  old  Egyptian  hiero^yphic  of  a 
triangle  within  a  circle  is  well  known  to  the  modem  Hindoos :  but  these  last 
explain  the  triangle  to  mean  their  Trimurti  or  triplicated  great  god  :'  th« 
triangle  therefore  within  the  circle  will  denote  the  triplicated  deity  within 
that  egg  out  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  bom ;  in  other  words,  it  will 
symbolize  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  the  three  ^^bora  kings  of  the  Orphic 
poet,  inclosed  within  the  Ark.  It  was  with  the  same  idea,  that  the  Per* 
sians,  as  I  have  already  observed,  placed  their  god  Azonac  in  the  midst 
of  the  circle  attached  to  the  wing^  serpent  Hence  also  the  regenera- 
tion oi  the  Mysteries,  which  was  procured  sometimes  by  passing  through 
the  figure  of  a  cow,  sometimes  by  quitting  a  boat  within  which  the  aspirant 
bad  been  exposed  on  the  ocean,  and  sometimes  by  bemg  bom  as  it  were 
from  a  rocky  cavem  within  which  he  had  been  confined,  was  supposed 
to  be  no  less  efficaciously  brought  about  by  forcing  the  body  either  through 
a  ring  m  through  a  circular  hole  in  a  rock/  Whatever  mode  was  adopted, 
the  allegorical  birth  firom  the  Ark  or  great  mother  was  equally  intended. 

(6.)  The  hiero^yphical  serpent  was  occasionally  so  managed,  that,  instead 
of  being  joined  to  a  disthict  ring  or  globe,  it  was  made  itself  to  represent 
the  mystic  circle.  Agreeably  to  the  ever  blended  astronomical  and  diluvian 
speculations  of  the  Gentiles,  they  were  wont  to  place  in  the  hand  of  Cro- 
nus, whose  name  has  beenjustiy  pronounced  to  be  the  same  as  Chronus  or 
Time,  a  snake  which  formed  a  ring  by  the  insertion  of  its  tail  within  its 
mouth.  Now  Cronus  or  Time  is  certainly  Noah,  the  Call  of  the  Hindoos 
and  Persians ;  whose  name  similarly  denotes  TKine,  and  in  whose  days  a 
^reat  deluge  is  said  to  have  taken  place :  and  he  was  emphatically  styled 
Timey  because  his  life  was  marked  by  a  great  renovation  of  time  and  by  the 
commencement  of  a  new  mundane  period.    The  serpent  therefore  at  once 

•  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  400,  *  Vide  infra  book  v,  €•  6.  §.  viii. 
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vopreseotod  eternity  as  traght  in  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  ^''^* 
worlds,  an  astronomical  cycle,  and  the  hermaphroditic  great  fitther  as  sym- 
bofized  by  a  snake  united  to  a  globe  or  circle*  I  may  add,  that  the  cadu* 
ceus  of  Thoth  or  Hermes,  who  is  the  Buddha  oi  theeastem  world  and  who  is 
e(pially  with  Cronus  tiie  patriarch  Noah,  b  composed  of  a  rod,  surmounted 
by  a  willed  ^obe,  and  encircled  either  by  one  or  two  serpents. 

S.  As  the  egg  was  frequently  joined  with  a  snake,  so  we  likewise  find  it 
vaited  with  another  emblem  of  great  celebrity  among  the  pagans :  I  mean 
the  lunar  crescent.  This  navicular  form,  which  the  Moon  assumes  in  her 
first  and  last  quarters,  rendered  her  a  peculiarly  fit  astronomieal  symbol  of 
the  Ark :  and  the  drcumstance  was  not  overlooked  by  those,  who  wished 
to  inscribe  their  tbeologieal  tenets  on  the  sphere.  Hence  we  may  observe, 
that  the  great  nootber,  who  in  one  sense  is  declared  to  be  the  Earth  and  in 
ancAher  b  said  to  have  floated  as  a  ship  on  the  suriiBioe  of  die  deluge,  is  in 
a  third  pronounced  to  be  the  Moon.  This  nuxture  of  character,  matmal, 
dikivian,  and  astronomieal,  has  given  rise  to  many  singular  fables  whidi 
will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places,  but  to  none  more  curious  than  those 
which  connect  the  mystical  egg  with  the  Moon. 

(1.)  The  god  Lunus  of  HeliopoUs  and  Canhm  vras  an  egg^  on  the  top 
of  which  i^ted  a  crescent  formed  likea  boat  But  Lunus  was  the  same  as 
Osiris,  who  was  exppaed  (we  are  told)  in  an  ark  which  in  shape  resembled 
die  new  moon ;  the  same  also  as  Sivt  or  Iswara,  who  floated  in  the  ship 
Ar|^  on  tb^  waters  ci  the  d^^luge.  ^ence  we  can  have  little  ilifficuky  in 
understanding  what  is  meant  by  the  ^^  and  paviculiMr  lunette  jcMned  to* 
getber  in  one  common  symhoV 

(S.)  In  la  similar  manner,  the  forms  of  Jagan-Nath  pnd  bis  brother  Bal- 
Ram  are  each  a  larger  egg  surmounted  by  a  smaller  oi^e,  which  latter  sup* 
ports  a  boatUke  crescenjt  containing  the  bead  ^f  the  deity.  The  whoU^ 
presents  a  mishapeo  human  figUre :  the  lower  egg  sup|dying  the  place  of  a 
womb  to  the  semi- female  god,  the  upper  egg  being  his  chest,  and  the  horns 
of  the  crescent  furnishing  him  with  arms.^  But  Jagan-Nath  and  Bal-Ram  are 
Due  person  divided  into  two  characters :  and  in  the  worship  of  tlus  deity,  as 

'  See  PUtc  I.  Fig.  11,  2?.  *  Sec  Plate  L  Fig.  iff. 
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»^  >•  jn  a  commoD  potot  of  union,  the  worship  of  Btiddba  and  the  worship  of 
Vishnou  meet  together ;  for  Jagan-Nath  is  each  of  those  cognate  diluvian 
gods.' 

(3.)  The  Egyptians  employed  exactly  the  same  i^mbols,  though  they 
combined  them  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  Kircher  has  given  a  repre* 
sentation  of  Osiris  in  a  sitting  posture  with  a  crescait  on  his  head,  which, 
like  that  of  Jagan-Nath  and  Bal*Ram,  contains  another  head.  Above  is 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  globe  or  egg  placed  in  a  ring  and  attached  to  a  flying 
serpent  The  connection  of  these  several  symbols  with  the  arkite  god  Osiris 
sufficiently  shews,  how  we  are  to  interpret  them/ 

(4.)  The  union  of  the  egg  with  the  lunette  will  lead  us  to  understand 
that  part  of  the  Babylonian  fable,  which  describes  the  e^  of  Venus  as  hav* 
ing  fallen  from  heaven  previous  to  its  floating  in  the  river  Euphrates.'  By 
its  fall  from  heaven  was  meant  its  fall  from  the  Moon :  but  the  Moon  here 
alluded  to  was  not  the  literal  Moon  in  the  firmament ;  but  the  arkite  crescent^ 
which  rested  on  the  summit  of  mount  Ararat  whence  the  Euphrates  takes 
its  rise,  and  which  was  the  prototype  of  the  lunette  that  received  the  body 
of  Osiris  when  he  was  set  afloat  on  the  Nile  by  Typhon  or  the  dduge. 

(5.)  That  such  was  the  meaning  of  its  fall  from  heaven,  we  may  collect  by 
comparing  the  Babyloman  legend  wi&  another  fable  of  similar  import. 

The  egg,  whence  Helena  and  the  Dioscori  were  produced,  is  said  by  the 
poets,  according  to  Plutafch,  to  havfe  fallen  from  heaven  :^  but  Atfaen^us 
mentions,  that  some  mythologists,  such  as  Neodes  of  Crotona,  asserted 
it  to  have  fallen  from  &e  Moon.^  By  the  fall  therefore  of  tiie  egg  fhmi 
heaven  we  are  to  understand  its  fall  from  the  Moon :  and  the  notion  of  its 
fall  from  the  Moon  must'  be  referred  to  that  mode  of  symbolizing  the  god 
Lunus,  which  prevailed  so  eminently  amcM^  the  Heliopolitans,  though  the 
preceding  remarks  shew  diat  it  was  equally  femiliar  to  other  nations*  They 
worshipped  an  egg  surmounted  by  a  lunette :  consequently,  when  tiie  lu- 
nette was  interpreted  to  mean  the  literal  Moon,  the  egg  would  appear  to  be 

'  Vidt  iate  book  iy.  €.6.  ""  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  12. 

*  Hyg.  Fab.  197.  Ampel.  c.  2.  ♦  Plut.  Symp.  lib.  ii.  quaes.  3. 

'  Atben.  Deipnos.  lib.  ii»  p*  57. 
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dropping  from  it*    The  Moon  however  and  the  egg  really  meant  the  same    *"^*  ^' 
thing :  and  the  whole  of  the  carious  fable  of  Leda  has  been  built  upon 
these  two  symbols  of  the  Ark. 

The  most  common,  tiiough  the  most  corrupted,  story  is,  that  Leda,  the  wife 
gI  Tyndaras,  was  debaudied  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  cohabited  with  her  husband.  In  consequence  of  this  she 
produced  two  e^ :  out  of  the  first  of  which  proceeded  PoUux  and  He- 
lena,  who  were  the  children  of  Jupiter ;  and  out  of  the  second  Castor  and 
Clytemnestra,  who  were  the  offspring  of  Tyndarus.  Hesiod  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  makes  both  Castor  and  Pollux  to  be  the 
sons  of  Jupiter ;  and  asserts,  diat  Helena  was  his  daughter  by  one  of  the 
nymphs  of  the  ocean :  the  egg  therefor^  and  the  oceanic  nymph  must  Ynean 
the  same  thing ;  and  that  nymph,  I  doubt  not,  is  in  reality  the  sea-bora 
y^us  or  the  diluvian  great  mother.*  Such  a  modification  of  the  fable 
would  leave  only  one  e^:  and,  accordingly,  the  scholiast  on  Aratus  men^- 
tioDs  only  (me  egg  which  produced  Helena  and  the  Dioscori.'  This,  I 
appreheud  to  have  been  the  original  number,  tiie  addition  of  the  second  egg 
being  a  subsequent  corruption.  But  the  primitive  fable  seems  to  have 
been  most  accurately  preserved  by  Tzetzes.  He  informs  us,  that  Jupiter, 
having  changed  himself  into  a  swan,  enjc^ed,  in  that  shape,  the  pei*son  of 
Nemesis  daughter  of  the  Ocean ;  who  had  previously,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Cyprian  verses,  assumed  tiie  form  of  a  sedrfish,  in  order 
that  she  mi^t  escape  his  embraces/  She  produced  an  egg,  and  left  it  in  a 
marsh  or  lake ;  where  a  shepherd  found  it,  and  brou^t  it  to  Leda.  That 
princess  carefully  preserved  it  in  an  ark  :  and,  in  due  season,  Helena,  Castor, 
and  Pollux,  issued  firom  it.^  The  same  story  is  related  by  the  scholiast  on  Cal- 
limachus,  who  adds  that  the  ckcumstance  happened  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica*^ 

The  whole  of  this  feible  appears  to  me  sufficiently  to  bespeak  both  its 
or^nand  import.     Nemesis  and  Leda,  as  we  are  told  by  Lactantius,  are 

■  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  11.  *  Schol.  in  Pmd.  Nem.  x.  vcr.  150. 

^  Schol.  in  Arat.  Phsn.  p.  38.  ^  Atheo.  Deipnos.  lib.  viii.  p,  334. 
'  Tsets.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  88. 

*  Schol.  in  CalliiD.  Hymn«  ad  Dian,  yen  232.  See  also  Apollod.  BibL  lib.  iii.  c.  9> 
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■^*  *•  the  same  person/  Bat  Leda,  as  the  very  name  imports,  though  the  history 
has  been  U^ansferred  into  Greece,  is  no  other  than  the  Babylonian  Venus, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Mylitta  or  Mikda^  in  her  character  of  the  female 
principle  of  generation/  The  ^g  of  Leda,  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  Nemesis  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  is  the  egg  of  Venus  similarly 
produced  by  a  fish.  Both  equally  meant  the  Ark :  whence  originated  the 
l^end  of  the  egg  of  Leda  being  deposited  in  aq  ark,  after  it  had  been  found 
floating  in  a  lake  which  among  the  ancients  was  a  symbol  of  the  deluge. 
Accordin^y,  the  Dioscori  are  said  to  Have  been  bom  from  the  egg :  but 
these  Dioscori  presided  over  navigation,  and  are  allowed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Cabiri  whose  whole  history  proves  them  to  have  been  the  Noetic  fa- 
mily/ Such  being  the  character  of  the  Dioscori,  the  egg,  from  which  they 
were  bom,  must  inevitably,  as  it  appears  to  me,  represent  the  Ark. 

There  is  indeed  a  variation  in  the  fable  of  Leda  from  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Venus :  in  the  one,  the  egg  is  either  produced  or  fostered  by  Leda ; 
in  the  other,  Venus  is  herself  produced  from  Ae  egg.  But  this  variation 
b  perfectly  in>  character  with  those  speculations  of  Paganism,  which  repre- 
sented Noah  both  as  the  father  and  as  the  son  of  the  Ark,  and  which  ana- 
logically transferred  the  same  sort  of  involved  genealogy  to  the  arkite  god- 
dess likewise*  Hence  Venus  or  Leda  is  indifferently  said  to  have  produced 
an  egg  and  to  have  been  produced  firom  an  egg :  just  as  the  great  father, 
under  the  name  of  Phones  or  Brahma  or  Eros^  is  represented  as  having 
been  bom  from  an  egg;  while,  under  that  (rf  Cneph^  he  himself  produces 
an  egg  from  his  own  mouth,  which  again  produces  the^god  Phtha  or  Vul- 
*  can,  who  nevertheless,  if  his  character  be  analysed,  will  prove  to  be  the 
very  same  person  as  Eros  or  Brahma  or  Cneph  or  Phanelb/ 

(6.)  The  Druids  were  no  less  inclined,  than  the  mytholc^ts  of  Greece 
and  the  East,  to  connect  the  sacred  e^  witii  the  Moon :  and,  when  the 
evident  drift  of  their  superstition  is  considered,    we  can  scarcely  doubt,^ 

'  Lactan.  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  21. 

*  Herod,  lib.i.  c.  131.  Mileda,  whence  tbeGree)L  Leda,  is  evidently  the  C1^4<^  tHTV^ 
or  »mSt5.  # 

*  Sancb.  apud  Euieb.  Praep.  Eviuip  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Pausan*  Phoc.  p.  6Z6^ 
^  Euseb.  Pnep.  Eyain  lib*  iii.  c.  11. 
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that  tlie  dame  idea  produced  the  same  combination  also  m  Britam.  Mr.  ^^'*  *^* 
Davies  conjectures,  that  the  egg,  which  we  have  already  seen  connected 
with  the  hieroglyphical  serpent,  contamed  within  it.a  small  lunette  of  glass, 
and  that  thb  lunette  was  the  boat  which  the  Druids  used  in  their  Mysteries 
as  the  symbol  of  the  ship  Ceridwen.'  Whatever  degree  of  probability 
tiiere  may  be  in  a  conjec^iire,  which  represents  the  Druids  as  mdosing 
within  the  egg  that  boatUke  crescent  which  the  Heliopolitans  attached  to 
the  exterior  surface  of  it,  this  at  least  we  learn  from  Pliny^  that  the  British 
anguinum  or  serpentregg  was  always  procured  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
Moon.  The  time  in  question  I  apprehend  to  have  been  during  either  the 
first  or  the  last  quarter,  when  the  crescent  of  that  planet  exhibits  the  shape 
of  a  boat  ' 

IV.  I  am  inclined  to  refer  the  egg  of  the  Phenix  to  the  same  mixed  su- 
pcDStkion,  which  so  perpetually  represented  by  commcm  symbols  the  greater 
or  literal  World  and  the  smaller  w  arkite  World* 

The  fable  of  the  Phenix,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  invrated  to 
shadow  out  the  &yourite  pagan  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  mundane 
^systems.  Hence  the  ball  or  ^gg  of  myrrh^  within  which  it  was  £^gned  to 
inclose  the  body  of  its  deceased  parent,  will  denote,  according  to  the  uni* 
v^rsal  analogy  of  gentiiism,  the  World.  But  it  will  also  denote  the  Ark  or 
Microcosm :  for  tt^  idea  of  inclosing  the  dead  Phenix  in  the  egg  is  precisely 
the  same,  as  jifaat  of  inclosing  the  dead  body  of  Osiris  within  the  arkite  lu- 
nette in  the  ceremony  wUch  was  called  Ms  funeral  In  this  lunette  he  was 
afterwards  set  afloat  and  bewailed  as  one  dead :  but,  after  a  proper  inter* 
val,  he  was  supposed  to  return  to  life,  and  to  be  bom  again  (as  it  were)  out 
of  his  floating  coflGb.  Unless  I  am  greatiy  mistaken,  the  death  and  revival 
of  Osiris  is  but  another  mode  of  representing  the  death  qad  revival  of  the 
Phenix.  In  both  cases,  the  renovation  of  the  World,  and  the  new  birth  of 
the  great  father  who  floats  during  the  intermediate  period  on  the  surface 
of  the  mighty  waters,  are  alike  intended. 

The  Phenix  is  palpably  the  Simorgh  of  Persian  romance,  and  the  Ga*   * 
ruda  of  Hindoo  mythology  who  is  ever  considered  as  the  celestial  vehicle 

'  Daries'i  Mythol.  p/SlO,  911,  $12. 
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of  the  e^bom  Vishnou  :  I  think  it  probaUe,  tiuit  the  RoUi  of  tiie  Arabian 
fiibulists  is  likewise  fiindamentally  the  same  hieroglyphical  bird.  Roman* 
tic  fiction  has  iu  most  countries  derived  its  origin  from  misunderstood  theo- 
lo^cal  fiction :  and  I  strongly  suspect^  that  the  mysterious  egg  of  this  fa- 
bulous monster  of  the  feathered  creation  has  been  borrowed  firom  the  sa* 
cred  mundano-arkite  egg  of  the  diluviaa*  Or^es.  In  the  curious  Arabic 
story  of  the  wonderful  lamp,  a  mischievous  inchanter  persuades  Aladdin  to  - 
demand  of  the  servant-genius  the  egg  of  a  Rokh,  in  order  that  it  mi^t 
be  suspended  as  the  most  suitable  decoration  in  the  ample  dome  of  bis  ma-* 
g^c4}uilt  palace.  The  demand  is  made  :  but,  in  a  voice  of  tfiunder^  the 
slave  of  the  lamp  reproves  him  for  his  temerity  in  daring  to  ask  for  the  mas- 
ter whom  he  obeyed,  merely  that  he  might  hang  him  up  as  the  ornament  of 
a  dome.'  Now  it  was  in  this  precise  manner,  that  the  sacred  egg  was 
sometimes  suspended  fit)m  the  dome  of  a  temple;  which  itself,  like  the  egg, 
was  intended,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  represent  both  the  World  and 
the  Ark.  An  instance  exactly  in  point  is  afforded  us  by  Pausanias.  He 
mentions  a  temple  in  Laconia,  from  liie  roof  of  which  hung  the  idemtieal 
egg  that  was  feigned  to  have  been  produced  by  Leda  and  to  have  given  birth  ** 
to  the  Dioscori.*  It  was  doubtless^  I  tiiink,  that  mysterious  egg,  respecting 
which  I  have  been  treating,  and  of  wbidtk  sufficient  has  now  been  said* 

'  Arab.  Nights'  Entertain,  story  of  Aladdin.  *  Pans.  Lacon.  p.  190. 
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Heathen  Cosmogonies. 


^HE  remarks,  wliich  have  been  made  oxx  the  mundane  egg  and  on  the  doc- 
tarine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  will  have  served  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  consideration  of  the  various  cosmogonies  of  the  Gentiles. 

Peiiiaps,  in  absolute  strictness  of  speech,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of 
proper  creation,  they  had  no  cosmogony ;  because  they  held,  that  each  world 
was  produced  from  the  wreck  of  a  former  system :  yet  their  various  theories 
respecting  this  production  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  shew  very  evidently  that 
they  must  have  sprung  from  some  common  primeval  origin*     In  many  points 
they  beu*  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaical  cosmogony,  that  it  caa 
scarcely  have  been  the  effect  of  mere  accident :  but  it  seems  to  me  in  the 
highest  degree  incredible,  that  they  should  have  been  borrowed  firom  it,  as 
some  have  imagined.  The  Israelites  were  neither  so  universally  celebrated,  nor 
was  their  commonwealth  of  so  ancient  an  origin  compai^  with  that  of  many 
other  nations,  as  to  warrant  the  belief,  that  mytholog^ts  flocked  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  derive  wisdom  from  the  books  of  Moses.     In  fac^ 
the  very  same  idolatry,  which  has  subsisted  even  to  the  present  day  in  Hin- 
dostan,  was  established,  substantially  at  least,  botli  in  Egypt  and  in  Pales- 
tine, previous  to  the  exudus  of  the  children  of  Israel:  and  so  intimately,  in 
every  region,  is  the  prevailing  idolatry  combined  with  some  hypothesb  respect- 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  « C 
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■^*  '•  ing  the  creation,  and  with  some  account  of  the  deluge ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  so  evidently  is  pagan  idolatry  built  upon  traditions  of  tlie  creation  and 
the  deluge ;  that,  where  the  former  is  found,  there  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  latter  must  also  have  prevailed.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  the  Egyptians  cannot  have  borrowed  their  theories  from  Mdses: 
and,  if  they  did  not,  how  strangely  improbable  is  it,  that  the  remote  and 
ancient  nations  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Scythians,  should  have 
been  indebted  to  him. 

These  observations  necessarily  lead  us  to  adopt  the  opinion,  which  Dr. 
AUix,  though  from  a  different  train  of  reasoning,  was  induced  with  so  much 
sound  judgment  to  advance :  namely,  that,  in  writing  the  book  of  Genesis, 
Moses  declared  nothing  but  what  was  then  generally  known. '  Inspiration 
is  of  a  two-fold  nature,  agreeably  to  the  circumstances  of  those  matters  respect- 
ing which  it  may  be  concerned.  Sometimes  it  enables  a  prophet  to  reveal 
things,  with  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  human  bemg  was  previously  ac- 
quainted :  at  otlier  times,  it  only  directs  him  to  ^ve  a  perfectly  accurate 
statement  of  points  which  in  the  main  were  already  well  known.  The  first 
kind  of  inspiration  comprdiends  tiie  whole  of  prophetical  and  doctrinal  theo* 
logy:  the  second  kind  comprizes  every  thing  of  an  historical  nature.  To  this 
latter  sort  I  refer  the  greatest  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  impossible, 
that  mankind  should  have  ktaown  nothing  of  the  deluge  until  ^oses  gave  an 
account  of  it :  and  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  all  the  early  patriarchs  from 
Adam  to  the  Hebrew  legislator,  should  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  creation.  Moses  therefore  did  not  now  for  the  first  time  reveal 
the  origination  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  neither  did  he  now  for  the  first 
tune  declare  that  the  whole  race  of  mankind  except  a  single  family  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  waters  of  a  flood :  he  simply  rectified  the  mythological 
errors,  which  had  been  superinduced  overthe  primitive  account  of  those  great 
events  as  possessed  by  Adam  and  Noah;  and,  while  others  had  disfigured  the 
truth  by  the  wildness  of  philosophical  and  idolatrous  fiction,  ke  was  taught  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  give  a  clear  and  perfectly  unerring  recital  of  early 
history. 

In  facl^  had  Moses  been  the  first  who  asserted  a  cosmogony  and  a  deluge, 

'  See  Allix's  Reflex,  qh  Script,  part  i.  c.  IS. 
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aud  had  such  events  never  been  heard  of,    until  he,  in  the  full  sense  of  the    ^'*^^'  ^• 
word,  revealed  them :  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  he  must  have  been  imme- 
diately rejected  as  an  impostor  even  by  the  Israelites  themselves. 

He  g^ves  a  regular  history  backwards  from  the  period  in  which  he  lived  to 
the  deluge.  Now,  as  the  Israelites  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
then:  ancestry  at  least  as  high  as  Abraham,  Moses  could  never  have  persuaded 
them  that  they  were  descended  from  that  patriarch  if  they  really  were  not : 
and  as  little  could  he  have  induced  them  to  believe,  tliat  an  universal  flood 
had  taken  place  in  the  tenth  generation  before  Abraham,  if  an  event  of  such 
stupendous  magnitude  had  been  utterly  unknown  both  to  them  and  to  their 
neighbours  until  it  was  declared  by  Moses.  With  just  as  much  facility  might 
a  pretended  prophet  start  up  in  the  present  day,  and  convince  the  £i^lish  by 
an  alleged  revelation  irom  heaven,  that  their  whole  island  was  inimdated 
in  the  days  of  William  the  conqueror,  and  that  the  Norman  invader  planted 
a  country  just  emerg^  from  the  ocean  and  completely  destitute  of  inha* 
bitants.  A  revelation,  which  now  for  the  first  time  described  and  chrono^ 
logically  determined  a  wondarful  circumstaiH^  hitherto  altogether  unknown, 
would  in  itsdf  be  sufficient  to  convict  a  amn  of  impudent  imposture.  The 
very  account,  which  Mosea  gives  of  the  deluge  in  the  tenth  generation  before 
Abraham,  no^essarily  involves  the  persuasion,  that  he  only  described  with 
the  infallible  accuracy  of  divine  truth  a  circumstance,  of  which  the  existence 
was  wdl  known  both  to  the  Israelites  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  extension  of  the  same  raasonis^  will  lead  to  a  similar  result  respecting 
liie  creation.  At  the  period  in  which  Moses  flourished,  as  he  could  by  no 
revelation  have  induced  the  Israelites  to  believe  in  an  universal  deluge  ten 
generations  before  Abraham,  i£  hitherto  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
tiling;  so  neither  could  lie  have  led  them  to  admit  a  cosmogony  which  he 
similarly  places  ten  generations  before  Noah,  minutely  specifying  every  one 
of  those  ten  generations,  if  thi^  had  never  had  any  previous  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  world  was  then  actually  created  and  that  the  human  race  then  actu* 
sdly  commeaced. 

What  applies  to  the  Israelites,  applies  with  equal  force  to  all  other  ancient 
nations.  If  primeval  events  had  fwt  occmred  as  Moses  represents  them  to  have 
done,  the  Gentiles  could  never  have  had  accounts  of  the  creation  and  the 
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BOOK  I.  deluge  SO  nearly  resembling  those  contained  in  the  book  of  Oenesis:  for, 
were  thty  first  revealed  by  Moses,  he  could  still  less  have  persuaded  the 
Gentiles  to  adopt  them  than  the  Israelites.  I^  on  the  oAer  hand,  (Mrimeval 
events  ifirf  occur  agreeably  to  the  representation  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver; 
then  the  Gentiles  must  in  the  main  have  been  wdl  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  however 
they  might  have  corrupted  them  by  the  speculations  of  an  idolatrous  philo- 
sophy. 

On  these  principles,  since  we  actually  find  among  all  nations  certain  ac- 
counts of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  which  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance 
to  the  Mosaical  history  of  those  events ;  and  since  they  assuredly  could  never 
have  been  borrowed  from  Moses  had  he  been  the  original  inventor  of  them, 
because  the  very  promulgation  of  such  a  history  of  matters  hitherto  unheard 
of  would  alone  have  been  sufiicient  to  brand  iiim  with  the  indelible  mark  of 
shameless  imposture:  on  these  principles,  I  say,  the  existence  of  such  ac- 
counts among  the  Gentiles,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  proves,  that  the  iacts 
themselves  must  have  been  universally  known  and  universally  received  as  truth 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  consequently  that  the  acquamtance  of  tiie 
pagans  with  them  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  Pentateudi.  We  are 
brought,  in  short,  to  the  following  ccmclusion :  that  the  hbtory  of  the  creation 
and  the  deluge  had  always  been  admitted  as  indisputable  long  before  the 
composition  of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  that  Mos^,  althoo^  insjfMred,  did 
not  reveal  any  novel  historical  circtimstances,  but  only  detailed  with  infisdlible 
accuracy  the  real  mode  in  which  events  had  occurred  that  were  themselves 
universally  acknowledged  to  furoe  occurred. 

And  with  this  conclusion  the  fact,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  will  be 
found  exactly  to  agree.  The  pagan  traditions  and  Uie  Mosaical  history  are 
plainly  of  common  origin :  if  the  events  in  question  redly  happened,  the  tra- 
ditions could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  history,  but  must  have  existed 
anterior  to  it ;  if  they  did  not  happen,  then  the  traditions  could  have  had  no 
existence  whatsoever :  but  the  traditions  do  exist,  and  yet  cotikl  not  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  history :  therefore  Moses  can  only  have  deliveredi 
in  the  naked  simplicity  of  truth,  what  was  already  well  known  though  dis- 
guised by  the  extravagance  of  mythologic  fiction.    Accordingly;  if  any  per- 
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9D&  wiU  compare  together  the  history  and  the  traditions,  thou^  it  is  impos-  ^b^'* 
sible  that  the  latter  could  have  been  borrowed  from  the  formeri  he  will  not 
fell  to  perceivci  that  they  chiefly  differ  in  this  single  circumstance :  the  one 
details  the  events  in  the  unadorned  manner  of  a  plain  authentic  record,  without 
adding  any  thing  more  of  the  marvellous,  than  what  inevitably  belongs  to  such 
events,  supposing  them  to  have  really  happened ;  the  others  detail  the  self- 
same events,  but  disguise  them  with  such  a  profusion  of  grotesque  ornaments, 
that  the  corrupting  band  of  theologic  fable  is  manifest  upon  the  very  face  of 
them.  The  leading  circumstances  in  both  are  alike :  but,  if  we  descend  to 
particulars,  the  legends  of  Paganism  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  the  nar* 
rative  of  Moses,  that  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  exhibited  in  the  life  of 
Archbishop  Turpin  and  in  the  romances  of  Boyardo  and  Ariosto,  bears  to 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  detailed  in  the  page  of  sober  history. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  reveries  of  mythologic  fiction,  a  variation  from  ge- 
nuine history  of  a  different  description  has  been  admitted  into  those  tradi- 
tions of  the  Gentiles  which  respect  the  origin  of  the  world.  As  they  believed 
in  an  endless  succession  of  similar  mundane  systems,  each  both  commencing 
from  and  terminating  with  a  flood :  it  is  ob\ious,  that,  with  such  sentiments, 
their  histories  of  the  creation,  though  in  the  main  they  describe  the  same 
event  as  that  with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  opens,  will  contain  perpetual 
referepces  to  the  deluge  and  to  a  reproduction  of  the  earth  after  its  submersion 
beneath  the  chaotic  waters  of  the  oc^n ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  his- 
tories of  the  deluge,  though  in  the  mam  they  describe  that  deluge  from  which 
Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved  in  an  ark,  will  contain  very  frequent  al- 
lusions to  the  creation.  Viewing  the  reproduction  of  the  earth  from  the  flood 
in.  the  same  light  as  that  which  Scripture  teaches  us  to  esteem  its  original  pro- 
duction from  chaos,  and  believing  that  the  same  great  father  appeared  with 
his  triple  offspring  at  each  epoch,  they  continually  blended  the  two  together; 
and  in  some  instances  they  treated. of  them  in  so  singularly  inseparable  a 
manner,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  history  of  the  cosmogony  without 
also  ^ving  that  of  the  deluge,  or  of  the  deluge  without  that  of  the  cosmo- 
gony. The  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds  will  alone  explain  this 
curious  circumstance,  ,.and  account  for  a  confusion  sufficiently  notorious  but 
otherwise  wholly  inexpUcaUe,    With  that  doctrine  however  for  a  key,  we 
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shall  be  able  to  understand  very  readily  the  greatest  part  of  what  the  pagans 
have  written  on  the  subject. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  Chald^  long  celebrated  for  their  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  deducing  their  origin  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  are  now 
extinct  as  a  sq>arate  peoplci  and  their  learning  has  in  a  great  measure  perished 
with  them.  Some  remains  however  of  their  sentiments  respecting  the  ere* 
ation  of  the  world  are  preserved  by  Syncellus  and  Eusebius  from  Alexander 
Polyhistor  and  Berosus.  Whatever  knowledge  they  had  of  this  event,  they 
ascribed  to  the  teaching  of  an  amphibious  creature  denominated  Oannes. 
Like  the  Vishnou  of  Hindostan  and  the  Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  his  form 
consisted  of  the  body  of  a  man  terminating  in  the  tail  of  a  fish.  By  day  he 
ascended  from  tlie  waters  of  the  Erythr^an  sea,  and  in  a  human  voice  con- 
veyed his  instructions  to  the  assembled  multitudes :  but  at  night  he  retired 
from  the  land,  and  concealed  himself  within  the  recesses  of  the  ocean. 

1.  Oannes  taught  his  auditors,  that  there  was  a  time,  whaa  all  things  were 
darkness  and  water,  in  the  midst  of  which  resided  various  monsters  of  most 
horrible  forms.  Of  these,  some  resembled  men  with  two  ^ings,  or  with 
four  wings,  or  with  two  faces.  Others  were  hermaphrodites,  having  a  single 
body,  which  bore  the  distin^bhing  characteristics  of  both  sexes;  and  fur- 
ni^ed  with  two  heads,  the  one  of  a  man,  and  the  other  of  a  woman.  Some 
had  human  figures,  but  provided  with  the  1^  and  horns  of  goats.  Some 
had  the  feet  of  a  horse :  while  others  united  the  body  of  that  animal  to  the 
body  of  a  man,  resembling  in  shape  tlie  fabulous  centaur.  -  There  were  also 
bulls  with  the  heads  of  men :  dogs  with  fourfold  bodies  and  the  tails  of  fishes : 
horses  with  the  heads  of  dogs :  and  men  and  various  other  animals  with  the 
tails  of  fishes  and  the  heads  and  bodies  of  horses.  Snakes,  reptiles,  and 
fishes,  likewise  there  were ;  which  mutually  assumed  each  other  s  aspect, 
form  melting  (as  it  were)  into  form.  Over  the^e  monsters  and  the  chaotic 
mass  in  which  they  moved  presided  a  female  named  Omoroca^  who  long 
reigned  in  gloomy  and  solitary  independence.  But  at  length  the  destined 
hour  of  creation  arrived.  The  woman  was  slain  and  cut  asunder  by  Belus . 
the  earth  was  formed  by  the  victorious  god  out  of  the  one  half  of  her,  and 
heavenout  of  the  other  half:  and  the  deformed  animals,  which  had  composed 
her  empire,  were  annihilated.    Oannes  however  taught,  that  thb  physiologi- 
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cal  description  was  to  be  taken  purely  in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  that  the 
whole  feble  alluded  to  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  Universe :  for  Omoroca  was 
a  personification  of  the  sea,  though  the  name  might  likewise  be  interpreted 
to  sigpify  the  Moon.  Afterwards  Belus  cut  off  his  own  head:  and  the  other 
gods,  mixing  the  blood  with  earth,  formed  out  of  the  compound  the  human 
species.  Hence  man  is  endowed  with  reason,  and  partakes  of  the  divine 
knowledge.  This  same  Belus  moreover,  whom  men  call  Dis  or  PlutOy  di- 
vided the  darkness  from  the  light,  separated  the  earth  from  the  heavens,  dis- 
posed the  world  in  order,  and  called  the  starry  host  into  existence." 

2.  The  whole  of  the  preceding  cosmogony,  though  in  many  respects  it  relates 
to  that  creation  of  the  world  which  Moses  describes  at  the  beginning  of  Genesis, 
is  yet  mingled  with  perpetual  allusions  to  the  deluge.  What  first  attracts  our 
notice  is  the  character  of  Oannes,  the  supposed  revealer  of  it.  According 
to  Eusebius,  who  writes  from  Berosus,  his  whole  body  was  like  that  of  a  fish : 
but  under  the  fish's  head  he  had  another  head  like  that  of  a  man,  and  human 
feet  subjoined  to  the  fish's  tail.  He  not  only  instructed  the  Babylonians  in 
the  history  of  the  creation ;  but  he  likewise  taught  them  the  use  of  letters, 
and  made  them  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  architecture,  of  jurispru- 
dence^ and  of  geometry.  He  shewed  them  how  to  collect  firuits,  and  how  to 
distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  earth.  He  gave  them  an  insight  into  the  whole 
circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  short,  he  was  their  instructor  in  every 
thing,  that  could  tend  to  soften  and  humanize  theu*  manners.  It  is  said^ 
either  that  four  of  these  mermen  successively  appeared,  or  that  the  same 
merman  exhibited  himself  at  four  different  times :  and  Berosus  promises  to 
give  an  account  of  them,  when  he  treats  of  the  history  of  the  Babylonian 
kings.  Under  one  of  his  manifestations  the  merman  was  called  Odacon* 
This  last  circumstance,  as  well  as  his  form,  sufficientiy  shews,  that  he  was  the 
Dagon  of  the  Philistines,  Odacon  being  nothing  more  than  a  Greek  corrup- 
tion of  Dagon.*  He  is  also  the  same  as  the  Dac-Po  of  Thibet ;  under  i^vhich 
name  is  venerated  Po  or  Buddha,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  sovereign  prince 
in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  who  thus  coincides  with  Vishnou  in  the  fish  Ava- 

'  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  99.    Euieb.  Chron.  p.  5* 

*  Instead  of  #  ^ym  some  Greek  traoscriber  wrote  ClioMtiv.    Vide  Seld.  de  diis  Syr. 
Synt.  ii.  c.  3. 
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tar.  The  Philistines  were  Cuthites  or  Scythians  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Tiiibetians :  and  they  doubtless  brought  with  them  from 
their  original  settlement  in  Cashgar  the  worship  of  Dac-Po  or  Dag-On. 
This  deity  was  sometimes  called  Annedotus ; '  which  seems  to  be  a  compound 
of  the  two  Buddhic  titles  Jain  or  Oan^  and  Dot  or  Thoth.  The  genuine 
prototype  of  the  Babylonian  man  of  the  sea,  the  teacher  of  all  the  useful 
arts,  and  the  revealer  of  the  process  of  creation,  is  clearly  the  patriarch 
Noah:  but,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  four 
of  these  beings  are  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  sea  at  different  intervals* 
Dke  the  various  Buddhas  and  Menus,  who  are  feigned  to  have  been  succes- 
sively manifested,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  four  Annedoti  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  two,  of  whom  the  first  is  Adam  and  the  second  Noah. 

3.  Those  different  monsters,  which  are  feigned  to  have  tenanted  the  mighty 
deep  previous  to  the  creation,  were  all  delineated,  we  are  told,  in  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  T  tliink  it  sufficiently  evident  from  the  description 
given  of  them,  that  they  were  hieroglyphics  or  sacred  symbols.  Several  of 
such  combinations  occur  very  frequently  in  the  mythology  of  the  Gentiles:  the 
bull,  for  instance,  with  the  man's  head;  the  man  with  the  tail  of  a  fish;  the 
hippocentaur;  and  the  hermaphrodite.  All  these,  floatmg  in  the  waters  of 
chaos  during  the  intermediate  space  between  two  worlds,  were  designed,  if  I 
mbtake  not,  to  represent  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  who  die  at 
tlie  end  of  one  mundane  system  only  to  revive  at  the  commencement  of  ano- 
ther. Such  .hieroglyphical  representations,  which  adorned  or  disfigured  the 
walls  of  the  Babylonian  temple,  seem  plainly  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  remarkable 
vision'  of  Ezekiel.  The  prophet  is  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enter  into 
one  of  those  cells  or  caverns,  which  were  so  very  generally  used  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mysteries.  He  obeys ;  and  beholds,  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
every  form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts,  even  all  those  idols  of 
the  house  of  Israel  which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  astronomical  mytho- 
logy of  the  neighbouring  nations.^  These,  I  have  little  doubt,  were  figures 
of  much  the  same  nature  as  those,  over  which  Omoroca  was  said  to  have 
presided,  and  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Belus. 

4.  Their  sovereign  Omoroca,  from  the  description  which  is  ^ven  of  her, 

*  See  Seld.  de  diii  Syr.  Synt.  H.  c.  3.  *  E^ek.  viii.  7-*12. 
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appears  to  be  no  other  than  the  great  mother,  whose  character  comprizes  at 
once  both  the  World  and  the  Ark.  She  was  a  marine  goddess,  and  lay  float- 
ing many  a  rood  in  the  mijjhty  deep  until  the  hour  of  creation  or  rather  of 
renovation  arrived.  The  whole  World  was  then  formed  out  of  her  body. 
An  exactly  similar  account  is  given  of  the  mundane  egg:  consequently  Omo- 
roca  and  the  egg  mean  the  same  tiling.  She  is  the  same  also  as  Isis,  or  Isi^ 
or  Bhavani ;  wlio  similarly  comprehends  within  herself  the  whole  Universci 
and  who  similarly  floats  on  the  ocean  during  the  period  that  it  covers  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Agreeably  to  this  character,  she  is  said,  in  the  mys- 
tical jargon  of  Paganism,  to  be  at  once  the  Sea  and  the  Moon.  Such  dis- 
cordant attributes  are  not  easily  reconcileable,  unlessi  we  look  beyond  the 
letter.  What  tlie  ancients  meant  by  the  Moon  was  no  furtlier  the  Moon 
in  the  firmament,  than  as  that  planet,  when  it  assumes  the  figure  of  a  boat  or 
crescent,  was  the  astronomical  representative  of  the  great  mother ;  by  whom 
they  doubly  intended  the  smaller  ship  of  the  Ark  and  the  larger  sliip  of  the 
World :  for  they  ascribed  to  the  Earth  the  form  of  a  ship,  and  supposed  it 
to  float  on  the  bosom  of  chaos.  Such  was  the  Moon,  which  they  identified 
with  Omoroca^  as  may  easily  be  collected  from  their  perfect  correspondence 
of  character.  Omoroca,  though  positively  declared  to  be  in  some  sense  tlie 
Moon,  floats  nevertheless  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  destruction  of  one  world  and  the  creation  of  another ;  and 
afterwards,  by  the  agency  of  Belus  or  the  great  father,  becomes  herself  the 
all-productive  parent  of  a  new  mundane  system.  In  a  similar  manner  the. 
Moon,  which  the  Gentiles  venerated,  was,  as  they  explicitly  assiire  us,  a 
Moon  that  was  the  child  of  the  sea,  a  Moon  that  was  bom  out  of  the  deluge, 
a  Mopn  that  was  the  parent  of  that  egg-bcM:n  Bacchus  who  was  exposed  m  an 
ark,  a  Moon  within  which  Osiris  was  inclosed  and  set  afloat  on  the  water,, 
a  Moon  that  was  a  prison  within  which  the  hero-gods  were  confined,  a  Mooiv 
that  was  the  residence  of  the  ancestors  of  mankind,  a  Moon  that  was  the 
saviour  of  the  great  father  in  his  character  of  Lunus  or  Chandra,  a  Mooa 
that  was  the  mother  of  the  whole  world,  a  Moon  that  was  esteemed  the  same 
as  the  Earth.  These  characteristics  sufiiciently  determine  what  we  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  Moon,  which  the  pagans  venerated :  but  that  Moon  was  the 
same  person  as  Omoroca ;  consequently,  what  the  one  is,  the  other  is  also« 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  !•  a  D 
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BOOK.  I.  But  Omoroca  is  further  declared  to  be  the  Sea:  this  part  of  her  character  is 
perfectly  consonant  with  the  mystic  theocrasia  of  the  ancients*  Isi,  who 
floated  as  a  ship  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge,  is  yet  pronounced  to  be  the 
same  both  as  Water  and  as  the  Moon ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Hindoos,  the 
Moon  and  the  aqueous  Element  are  no  less  forms  of  Isi  than  the  diluvian 
ship  Argha :  and,  in  like  manner,  a  notion  prevailed,  tiiat,  as  the  Moon  was 
born  out  of  the  sea ;  so,  after  some  incomprehensible  and  ineffable  manner, 
the  Moon  and  Water  were  the  same  thmg. 

5.  Belus,  who  produces  the  Universe  from  the  body  of  Omoroca,  is  doubt- 
less the  great  father;  that  is  to  say  Adam  reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noah : 
hence  Nbnnus  rightly  identifies  him  with  Hercules,  Ammon,  Jupiter,  and 
the  principal  god  of  each  nation  under  whatsoever  name  he  might  be  adored/ 

The  fable  of  his  losing  his  head,  from  the  streaming  blood  of  which  mingled 
with  earth  the  human  species  was  produced,  seems,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
has  justly  remarked,  to  be  the  same  legend,  as  that  of  the  decapitation  of  the 
Indian  Brahma  by  the  being  who  floats  on  the  waters  during  tlie  intermediate 
space  between  the  death  and  revival  of  tiiat  deity.*  In  this  last  tradition 
there  is  so  much  wild  obscurity,  that  the  elucidation  of  it  has  been  despaired 
of  both  by  Sir  William  Jones  and  Mr.  Wilford:  I  am  inclined  however  to 
think,  that  at  least  a  considerable  degree  of  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  following  the  method  of  comparative  analysis. 

The  chief  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  opinion,  entertained  by  pagan 
tnythologists,  of  the  human  head  viewed  as  a  symbol  or  hieroglyphic.  From 
the  fable  of  Belus,  they  plainly  supposed  it  to  represent  something,  out  of 
which  the  human  species  was  born  or  produced :  and  the  tradition  respecting 
Brahma  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for  Brahma  is  both  esteemed  the 
same  as  man  collectively,  and  is  venerated  as  that  hermaphroditic  being  from 
whom  at  the  commencement  of  each  world  is  born  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind. Now  it  is  observable,  that  the  form  of  the  human  head  is  nearly  that 
of  an  egg.  But  from  the  floating  mundane  egg,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  the  head  of  Belus,  the  great  father,  and  through  him  all  the  genera- 
tions of  men,  were  thought  to  have  been  produced.     Hence,  according  to 

'  Nonni  Dion^is.  lib.  xl.  ^  683. 

^  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  S46.     Moor^s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  102. 
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dMT&bl^  maAldiKl  are  born  out  of  a  head  severed  frraa  the  body  and  conse-    *^"^'*  ^* 
<)U6Dt)y  made  to  resemble  «i^.^^:  while>  according  to  another  fable^  they  are 
bom  outof  tbe.^gg  itaelf.    Thus  there  is  certainlya  strong  presumption,  that 
the  bead  luid  the  egg  u^n  the  bame  thing :  and  we  shall  find  the  pre- 
aulS»ption  increase  every  step  that  we  advance  in  onr  inquiry. 

The  ark»  within  which  Typbon  inclosed  Osiris,  waA  said  to  have  drifted 
on  shore  ia  Phenicia :  and  the  Egyptians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lucian,  had 
a  custom  of  yearly  commemorating  tbas  supposed  event  in  a  very  remarkable 
maimer.    They  made  a  papyrine  vessel^  v^hich  in  form  represented  the  head . 
of  the  deity;  and,  committing  it  lo  the  winds  and  waves,  feigned,  that  it  was  . 
wafted  to  ByUos  in  seven  days  by  a  supernatural  impulse.'     Now,  since  this  / 

anninl  rite,  was  commemorative  of  the  pretended  voyage  of  Osiris  in  the  ark, . 
the  boat  or  vessel  fashioned  to  represent  hb  head  must,  I  should  conceive, 
mean  the  same  as  the  ark  within  which:  he  was  inclosed.  The  opinion  is 
strengthened  by  the  mode  in  which  the  vessel  was  shaped.  Lucian  simply 
says,  that  it  resembled  a  human  head :  hut  its  exact  form  has  come  down  to 
us  in  imperishable  sculpture ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  vessel  in  question 
was  a  hanum  head  placed  in  a  lui^tte  or  boat^  The  two  united  form  the 
same  compound  hiero^yf^nc  as  the  egg  and  the  lunette;  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  n^eant  the  very  same  thhig.  Similar  to  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic  is  the  form  of  Jagan-Nath,  in  whose  person  are  united  the  - 
characters  of  the  diluvian  Vishnou  and  Buddlm.  As  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  head  of  the  deity  is  placed  in  a  crescent  or  boat, 
which  rests  upon  an  egg  that  again  rests  upon  a  larger  egg.'  Here  we  have 
a  triplicated  hieroglyphic  :  but  the  import  of  the  head,  the  boat,  and  the  egg, 
is  one  and  the  same^  Accordingly,  when  the  form  of  Jagan*Nath  is  described . 
in  a  sort  of  cypher  annexed  to  the  low  pedestal  on  which  rest  the  images  of 
himself  and  Bal-Ramand  Sabhudra,  we  behold  the  lunar  boat  or  crescent 
containing  an  egg  or  ball  precisely  in  the  same^  situation  as  the  head  of  the 
god  appears  in  the  idol  itself:  the  egg  therefore  and  the  head  must  in  point 
of  import  be  identified.*  The  head  of  Belus  or  Brahma  or  Osiris  in  short 
symbolized,  like  the  mundane  egg,  both  the  World  and  the  Ark :  and  the 

•  Luc.  dcdca  Syra.  *  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  12. 

»  Sec  Plate  I.  Fig.  l6.  ♦See  Plate  I.  Fig.  l6v 
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production  of  mankind  from  it  related  both  to  t^e  <Mriginal  Inrth  of  maa  from 
the  Earth  and  to  his  second  birth  at  the  commencement  of  the  postdiluvian 
world  from  the  Ark.  It  was  on  this  account,  I  apprehend,  tiiat  human  heads 
were  wont  of  old  to  be  sacrificed  to  Hades  or  Pluto,  whom  Syncellus  or 
Alexander  Polyhistor  rightly  pronounces  to  be  the  same  as  Belus: '  and  it 
was  on  the  same  account,  that  Siva  and  his  consort  Parvati,  who  floated  to^ 
gether  on  the  deluge  as  a  mariner  and  a  ship,  are  so  frequently  decorated 
with  heads  or  skulls ;  for  Parvati  and  Cali  are  one  person. 

We  may  hence  discover  the  origm  of  the  superstition  respecting  magical 
of  acular  heads.  The  ancients  had  a  notion  that  the  Ark  was  oracular,  most 
probably  from  the  responses  brought  by  the  dove :  hence  the  Argo  or  Argha, 
and  the  ship  of  Osiris  or  Ammon,  were  also  deemed  oracular.  But  the 
human  head,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  egg,  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Ark :  consequently,  when  prepared  with  suitable  magic  rites,  it  also  was 
thought  to  possess  the  power  of  giving  answers  to  such  as  consulted  it  Some* 
times  the  head  of  a  murdered  infSsmt,  preserved  by  proper  drugs  from  cor- 
ruption, was  placed  in  a  golden  boat  or  dish,  that  is,  in  such  a  vessel  as  the 
Hindoos  call  an  Argha :  and,  at  other  times,  a  brazen  head,  formed  under 
particular  conjunctions  of  the  planets,  was  more  guiltlessly  employed.  The 
placing  of  this  head  in  a  golden  dish  is  but  a  part  of  the  same  superstition, 
which  placed  the  head  of  Osiris  in  a  boat  formed  like  a  crescent  or  the  head 
of  Jagan-Nath  in  a  lunette  resting  on  an  egg/ 

I  suspect,  that  the  stories  of  Minerva  and  Gunga  springing  frcmi  the  heads 
of  Jupiter  and  Siva  have  originated  from  the  same  source.  Minerva  is  ulti- 
mately one  goddess  with  Venus  or  the  great  mother ;  and  Gunga,  the  genius 
of  the  river  Ganges,  which  like  the  Nile  symbolized  the  deluge,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fundamentally  the  same  as  Isi  or  the  ship  Argha:  *  the  legend 
therefore  of  their  birth  from  the  head  of  the  great  father  is  but  a  varied  mode 
of  relating  the  fable  of  the  birth  of  Venus  from  the  egg  which  floated  in  the 

■  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  L  c.  7* 

*  See  Calmct's  Diet.  Teraphim.  and  Se\d.  de  diis  Syr*  Synt.  i.  c.  2.  Mr,  Southey  hsg 
made  great  use  of  this  superstiiiou  in  his  exquisite  poem  of  Thaiaba.  Vide  infra  book  v.  c«  S« 
I  III.  5. 

•  See  Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  p.  417,  429. 
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river  Euphrates.  The  Roman  tradition  likewise  of  the  discovery  of  the  c"^^^ 
bleeding  head  of  Tolus,  while  tlie  workmen  were  digging  the  foundations  of 
the  future  Capitol,  may  probably  be  traced  to  a  similar  origin*  Talfis^  or 
TuhiSy  or  ToiuSf  was  a  title  of  the  great  father  worshipped  in  the  Sun: ' 
his  head  therefore  must  be  a  symbol  of  the  same  mythological  import  as  that 
of  Osiris,  Belus,  Bi-ahma,  or  Jagan-Nath.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  no- 
thing was  more  common  among  the  ancients,  than  to  consecrate  a  newly  built 
city  by  assodating  it  in  some  manner  or  another  with  the  mysterious  rites  of 
their  religion:  hence  arose  the  fables  of  the  I'heban  and  Trojan  heifers,  imd 
hence  probably  originated  the  kindred  stories  of  the  discovery  of  the  head  of 
Tolus  at  Rome  and  the  finding  of  the  heads  of  a  horse  and  a  heifer  at  Car- 
thage* Tlie  horse  and  the  mare,  the  bull  and  the  cow,  were  symbols  of  the 
great  fatiier  and  the  great  mother :  consequently  the  heads  of  those  animals 
will  be  hieroglyphics  of  the  same  meaning  as  the  head  of  a  man*  Thus  the 
Egyptians  venerated  not  only  the  head  of  Osiris,  but  likewise  the  head  of 
his  representative  the  bull.  This  they  crowned  with  what  has  generally  been 
esteemed  the  modius  or  bushel,  placing  it  between  the  horns  which  were  made 
to  exhibit  the  precise  form  of  a  boat  or  lunette :  but  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe,  both  from  the  shape  and  position  of  this  vessel,  that  it  is  no  other  . 
than  the  sacred  cup  or  Argha,  which,  whethar  round  or  navicular,  is  still  a 
symbol  of  the  Earth  and  the  Ark.  * 

n.  The  Gothic  cosmogony,  like  that  of  ChaW^  is  largely  intermingled 
with  diluvian  history.  From  the  close  resemblance  indeed^  which  in  some  . 
particulars  subsists  between  them,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  our  Scythian 
ancestors,  who  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Chald^s  and  northern  Indians, 
brought  into  Eurc^pe,  with  some  variations,  the  system,  which  had  been  held 
by  their  brethren  of  Cash^,  Iran,  and  Bd)ylonia. 

1.  At  the  btgkining  <^  time^  they  are  the  words  of  the  ancient  poem  Vo- 
hispa,  xchen  nothing  was  yeijornwjdj  neither  shore^  nojr  sea,  nor  foundations 
beneath;  when  the  earth  was  no  where  to  be  found  below,  nor  the  heavens 
above :  all  was  one  vast  abyss  without  plant  or  verdure.    Yet  before  all  things 

'  Hesych.  Lex.  TaAo^«  Nonni  Diooys.  lib.  xxv.  p,  43p. 
'  See  Plate  L  fig.  15. 
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there  existed  Muspehheim.  It  is  a  worlds  iumimms,  glowing^  not  to  be  duelt 
in  by  strangers^  and  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  Surtur  holds 
his  empire  there.  In  his  hands  there  slunes  a  flaming  sword.  He  shall  come 
at  the  end  of  the  world;  he  shall  vanquish  all  the  gods;  he  ^haltgvce  up  the 
universe  a  prey  to  flames. 

But  what  was  the  state  of  the. worlds  before  there  were  famties  of  men 
upon  the  earthy  and  before  the  nations  were  formed  ? 

The  rivers  called  YHx^ix^^  flowed  so  far  from  their  sources,  that  tite  venom 
which  they  rolled  along  became  hard^  like  the  scoria  if  a  furnace  when  it 
gram  cold.  Hence  was  formed  the  ice,  which  stopped  and  flowed  no  more. 
Then  all  the  venom,  that  was  beginning  to  cover  it,  also  became  frozen.  And 
thus  many  strata  of  congealed  vapours  were  formed,  one  above  another,  in 
the  vast  abyss.  By  these  means  that  part  of  the  abyss,  which  lies  towards 
the  north,  wasfllled  with  a.  mass  ofgetid  vapours  and  ice  ;  whilst  the  interior 
parts  of  it  were  replete  with  whirlwinds  and  tempests.  Directly  opposite  to 
it  rose  the  south  part  of  the  abyss,  formed  of  the  lightnings  and  sparks  which 
flow  from  the  world  of flre.  By  these  means  a  dreadful  freezing  wind  came 
from  the  qtuirter  of  Niflheim,  whilst  wliatever  lay  opposite  to  the  burning 
world  was  heated  and  enlightened.  And,  as  to  that  part  of  the  abyss  which 
lay  between  these  two  extremes,  it  was  light  and  serene  like  the  air  in  a 
calm. ' 

S.  In  this  cosmogony,  Surtur  or  the  black,  who  dwells  in  a  world  prior  to 
that  of  which  the  formation  is  here  described,  and  who  at  the  close  of  the 
present  system  will  swallow  up  both  the  gods  and  the  Universe,  is  evidently 
the  Maha-Cali  or  Maha^Prdaya  of  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  a  similar  office  ig 
ascribed  at  the  end  of  each  mundane  revolution.  His  character  is  that  of  the 
great  universal  father,  whom  the  iiindoos  andJEgyptians  agree  in  representing 
of  a  black  or  dark  azure  colour.  From  him  all  things  are  supposed  to  pro* 
ceed,  and  into  him  all  things  are  resolved.  When  the  energy  of  creation  is 
past,  he  acts  as  ttie  preserving  power :  when  a  world  approaches  to  its  final 
catastrophe,  he  appears  as  the  genius  of  destruction;  and,  having  resolved  it 
into  its  original  chaos,  he  floats  in  deep  repose  on  the  surfieice  of  the  ^waters, 
until  the  time  of  creative  energy  again  calls  him  forth  into  action. 

'  £dda.  Fab.  i,  ii. 
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3.  A  breath  of  heat  spreading  itself  over  the  gelid  vapours^  they  melted  *""'* 
into  drops;  and  of  these  drops  was  formed  a  man,  by  the  pourrqf  him  who 
governed.  This  man  was  named  Ymer ;  the  giants  call  him  Aurgeltner. 
From  him  are  descended  all  the  families  of  the  giants.  He  wai  wicked^  as 
were  all  his  posterity.  Whilst  he  slept  ^  he  fell  into  a  sweat ;  and  from  the 
pit  of  his  left  arm  were  bom  a  male  and  a  female.  One  of  his  feet  begot 
upon  the  other  a  son,  from  whom  is  descended  the  race  of  the  giants.  Imme- 
diately after  this  breath  from  the  south  had  melted  the  gelid  vapours  and 
resolved  them  into  drops,  there  was  formed  out  of  them  a  cow  named  Oedumla. 
From  her  there  sprang  a  nmn,  who  was  endowed  with  beauty,  agility,  and 
power.  He  was  called  Dure,  and  xvas  the  father  if  Bore,  who  married 
Beyzla  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Baldom.  Of  that  marriage  were  bom 
three  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve :  and  it  is  our  belief,  that  this  0(Un  with  his 
brothers  ruleth  both  heaven  and  earth,  that  Odin  is  his  true  name,  and  that 
he  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  gods. 

Was  there  any  kind  of  equality,  or  any  degree  of  good  understandings  be* 
tween  those  two  different  races  ? 

Far  from  it:  the  sons  of  Bore  slew  the  giant  Ymer;  and  there  ran  so 
much  blood  from  his  wounds,  that  all  the  families  of  the  giants  of  the  frost 
were  drowned  in  it,  except  one  single  giant,  who  saved  himself  with  all  his 
household.  He  is  called  Bergelmer.  He  escaped  by  happening  to  be  aboard 
his  bark  ;  and  by  him  was  preserved  the  race  of  the  giants  of  t  fie  frost.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses.  Many  winters  before  the  earth  was 
fashioned,  was  Bergelmer  bom;  and  well  I  know,  that  this  sage  giant  was 
saved  and  preserved  on  board  his  bark. 

What  tlien  became  of  the  sons  (f  Bore  ? 

They  dragged  the  body  of  Ymer  into  the  middle  of  the  abyss,  and  of  it  formed 
the  earth.  The  water  and  the  sea  were  composed  of  his  blood;  the  moun- 
tains,  of  his  bones;  the  rocks,  of  his  teeth ;  and  of  his  hollow  bones,  mingled 
with  the  blood  that  ran  from  his  wounds,  they  made  the  vast  ocean,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  infixed  the  earth.  Then,  having  fonned  the  heavens  of 
his  skull,  they  made  them  rest  on  aU sides  upon  the  earth:  they  divided  them 
into  four  quarters,  and  placed  a  dwarf  at  each  comer  to  sustain  it.  These 
dwarfs  are  called  East,  West,  South,  and  North.    Jfter  this  they  went  and 
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seized  Upon  Jires  in  Muspelsheim^  that  flaming  world  in  the  south;  and  placed 
them  in  the  abyss^  in  the  upper  and  krwer  parts  of  the  sky^  to  enlighten  the 
earth.  Every  flre  had  its  assigned  residence.  Hence  the  days  were  distin- 
guishedj  and  the  years  reduced  to  calculation.  For  this  reason  it  is  said  in 
the  poem  of  Voluspa,  Formerly  the  sun  knew  not  its  place^  the  moon  was  ig- 
norant of  its  powers^  and  the  stars  knew  not  the  stations  which  they  were 
to  occupy.  The  earth  is  rounds  and  about  it  is  placed  the  deep  sea^  the 
shores  of  which  were  given  for  a  dwelling  to  the  giants.  But  higher  up,  in 
a  place  equally  distant  on  all  sides  from  tfieseay  the  gods  built  upon  the  earth 
a  fortress  against  the  giants,  the  circumference  of  which  surrounds  the  world. 
The  materials,  which  they  employed  for  this  worky  were  the  eye-brows  of 
Vmer  ;  and  they  called  the  place  Midgard  or  the  middle  mansion,  lliey  of 
ierwards  tossed  his  brains  into  the  air  ;  and  they  became  clouds. 

But  whence  came  the  men,  who  at  present  inhabit  the  world  ? 

The  sons  of  Bore,  as  they  were  walking  one  day  upon  the  shore,  found  two 
pieces  (f  wood  floating  on  the  waves.  They  took  them ;  and  made  a  man  of 
the  one,  and  a  woman  of  the  other.  The flrst  gave  them  life  and  soul;  the 
second,  reason  and  motion;  the  third,  hearing,  sight,  speech,  garments, 
and  a  name.  They  called  the  man  Aske,  and  the  woman  Emla.  From 
these  two  are  descended  the  human  race  ;  to  whom  the  gods  have  assigned  a 
habitation  near  Midgard.* 

4.  The  decided  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  Gothic  Ymer 
and  the  Chaldean  Omoroca,  from  each  of  whose  bodies  the  Universe  is  created, 
has  been  observed  by  Mr,  Mallet*  They  are  indeed  evidently  the  same 
person,  not  only  in  point  of  character,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  even  in  appel- 
lation: for  Ymer  or  Umer  is  Omor-Oca  expressed  in  a  more  simple  form. 
The  difference  of  sex  does  by  no  means  invalidate  this  opinion,  which  rests 
upon  the  perfect  identity  of  their  characters :  for  the  great  mother,  like  the 
great  father,  was  an  hermaphrodite;  or  rather  that  person,  from  whom  all 
things  were  supposed  to  be  produced,  was  the  great  father  and  the  great 
mother  united  together  in  one  compound  being.  Ymer  and  Omoroca  are 
each  the  same  as  that  hermaphrodite  Jupiter  of  the  Orphic  theology;  who  is 

'  Edda.  Fab,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v.  *  Note  on  Edda.  Fab.  iv. 
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pronounced  to  be  at  once  a  male  and  an  immortal  nymph,  and  whose  different  ^"^*  ^' 
members  are  described  as  being  the  component  parts  of  the  Universe.  Each  in 
short  is  the  World;  viewed,  agreeably  to  the  material  system,  as  constituting 
the  mighty  body  of  the  great  arrhenothelyte  parent.  Hence  originated  the 
notion,  that  the  World  was  a  huge  animal,  which  arose  out  of  the  waters  of 
chaos;  a  notion,  that  prevailed  no  less  among  the  Druids  of  Britain,  than 
among  the  mythological  philosophers  of  other  countries/  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  double  character  of  Ymer,  both  as  the  World  and 
as  the  great  father,  is  most  accurately  set  forth  in  the  Gothic  cosniogony. 
He  is  plainly  the  £arth:  because  the  blood,  which  spouted  out  from  his  body 
when  be  was  slain,  is  both  declared  to  be  the  water  of  the  deluge ;  and,  when 
the  World  wa^  subsequeady  reproduced  out  of  his  body,  is  said  to  have  be- 
come the  ocean.  Yet  is  he  also  represented  as  the  first  man,  from  whom 
descended  a  race  of  wicked  giants  that  lived  in  a  state  of  lawless  violence^ 
until,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  family  which  was  {^reserved  in  a  ship, 
they  were  swept  away  by  the  waters  of  the  flood.  Now  thb  is  the  precise  - 
character  of  the  great  hermaphroditic  parent,  when  UKxielled  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  materialists.  He  is  that  being,  who  appears  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  world,  who  is  the  general  ancestor  9i  mankind,  and 
whose  body  is  nevertheless  imagined  to  be  the  Universe.* 

5.  It  is  observable,  that,  in  exact  accwdance  with  the  prevailing  doctrine 
of  a  succession  of  worlds,  though  the  death  of  Ymery  or  in  other  words  the 
dissolution  of  the  antediluvian  world  over  vihich  the  great  father  Adam  pre- 
sided, is  unequivocally  and  literally  described  as  sytichronizing  with  the  de- 
luge, yet  the  creation  even  of  the  whole  Universe  is  said  to  be  posterior  to 
tliat  event.  Many  winters  before  the  earth  was  Jashio7ded,  says  the  author 
of  the  Voluspa,  was  Btrgelmer  bom;  and  well  Iknow,  that  this  sage  giant 
was  preserved  on  board  his  bark.  Bei^gelmcr  is  evidently  Noah,  considered 
as  a  reappearance  of  Adam :  he  is  the  same  therefore  as  Ymer  liimself,  when 
viewed  simply  in  his  human  character  of  the  great  father  and  distinctly  from 

'  Sec  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  3.  p.  124,   131.  141.  c.  2.  p.  11  SI  c.  4.  p.  499.  and  a 
most  curious  mystical  poem  in  Davics's  Myihol.  of  Brit.  Druids,  p.  47f  4S. 

*  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Gothic  name  Ymer  or  Umer  b  the  same  as  the  Persic  name 
Cai'Umenh  ;  an  appellation,  which  is  applied  to  Adam. 

Pasr.  Idol.  VOL,  i.  2  E 
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his  superadded  material  character  of  the  Universe.  Hence  that  fashioning  of 
the  Earthy  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  subsequeni  to  his  preservation  in 
a  ship,  must  mean  the  renovation  of  the  World  after  the  deluge,  which  was 
esteemed  a  new  creation:  and,  agreeably  to  the  prevailing  doctrine,  not  only  , 
is  the  Earth  said  to  have  been  then  created  out  of  the  body  of  Ymer,  but 
even  the  whole  mundane  system. 

6.  The  first  man  Ymer  is  represented  as  being  the  parent  of  a  lawless  race 
of  giants;  who  are  contemporary  witli  another  race  and  ctre  even  connected 
with  them  by  marriage,  but  who  yet  live  in  a  state  of  continual  hostility  with 
them.  The  heads  of  this  second  race  are  a  patriarch  and  his  three  sons;' 
who  are  bom  from  a  mysterious  cow,  who  flourish  during  the  whole  antedi- 
luvian period,  who  produce  the  deluge  by  slaying  Ymer,  who  afterwards 
create  the  World  anew  out  of  his  body,  and  who  in  subsequent  ages  are  re- 
vered as  the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

Here  we  have  again  the  great  father  presented  under  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect  The  heifer-bom  patriarch  is  still  Adam  reappearing  as  Noah; 
and  his  three  sons  are  the  triple  offspring  of  the  one  reappearing  in  the  triple 
offspring  of  the  other.  Hence  they  are  said  to  have  lived  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  antediluvian  world,  to  have  contracted  marriages  with  the 
contemporary  lawless  race  of  giants,  to  have  produced  the  deluge,  and 
again  to  have  lived  subsequent  to  that  event.  The  cow,  from  which  they 
were  bom,  symbolizes,  like  the  lotos,  the  ship  Argha,  the  egg,  and  various 
other  double  hieroglyphics,  both  the  Earth  and  the  Aric  or  the  greater 
World  and  the  smaller  World«;  that  mighty  mother,  from  whose  womb  were 
successively  produced  the  hero-gods  that  presided  over  each  creation.  She 
is  the  same  as  the  wonderful  cow  Surabbhee,  which  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Hindoos  emerges  from  the  deluge,  and  which  is  a  form  of  Isi  or  Devi;  that 
goddess,  who  is  at  once  declared  to  be  the  Earth  and  who  is  said  to  liave 
floated  in  the  form  of  a  ship  on  the  surface  of  the  flood.  She  is  the  same 
also  as  the  lo,  the  Isis,  and  the  Astarl^,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 

'  I  say  a  patriarchy  because  Bure  and  Bore,  though  the  one  is  made  the  father  of  the  other, 
are  evidently  but  one  person.  The  same  relationship  and  the  same  identity  may  be  observed 
in  the  Osiris  and  Horns  of  Egypt.  If  however  we  choose  to  consider  them  i^s  Adam  suc- 
ceeded by  Noah,  the  import  of  the  legend  will  still  remain  much  the  same. 
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ludd  the  Pbenicians.  She  is  the  same,  in  short,  as  the  heifer,  which  was  *'"^'*  ^* 
called  Tlhcba  or  the  Ark,  and  within  which  Osiris  was  inclosed  when  be  was 
set  afloat  by  Typhon :  for  that  god  is  indifferently  feigned  to  have  been  shut 
up  in  an  ark,  or  in  tlie  Moon,  or  in  an  ark  resembling  the  Moon,  or  in  a 
wooden  cow  whose  curving  boms  exhibited  the  shape  of  the  lunar  bof^  or 
crescent 

In  the  preceding  detail,,  however  distorted  and  corrupted,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  perceive  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  antediluvian  and  diluvian  his- 
tory of  Moses.  The  sons  of  Cain  are  there  represented  to  us  as  a  race, 
according  to  some  translations,  of  giants ;  but  certainly  as  a  lawless  and 
violent  race.'  They  are  said  to  have  contracted  marriages>^th  another 
race  termed  the' sons  of  God  ;  an  ancient  expression  of  ambiguous  import, 
which  in  the  traditions  of  the  Gentiles  might  easily  have  converted  that  race 
into  a  distinct  fkmily  of  superior  beings,  but  whiph  seems  with  sufficient 
plainness  to  allude  pnly  to  the  ofispring  of  the  righteous  Seth.  Wicked- 
ness^ after  such  incongruous  connections,  diffused  itself  yet  more  rapidly ; 
until  at  length,  in  tlie  days  of  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  the  old  worid  was 
destroyed  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  In  subsequent  ages,  these,  con^- 
dered  as  a  reappearance  of  Adam  and  his  three  sons,  became  the  great  gods 
of  the  nations :  and  the  destruction  and  reproduction  of  each  successive 
world  was  attributed  to  them. 

7.  It  appears,  that  the  Goths  had  an  idea  that  the  race  of  the  giants  was 
specially  perpetuated  In  the  descradants  of  Bergelmer,  who  preserved  him- 
self in  a  ship  at  the  time  of  the  delude.  They  aUo  had  a  second  distinct 
postdiluvian  race  producedfrombvo  pieces  of  wood,  which  the  sons  of  Bore 
found  Abating  in  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Thus,  altiiough  with  a  clear  and  decided  reference  to  the  diluvian  ori^^n 
of  all  the  present  race  of  mankind,  do  &ey  account  for  a  ne^  and  remarka- 
ble classification  which  took  place  not  very  long  after  the  flood.  By  the  war- 
like descendants  of  Bergelmer  they  meant,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  children 
of  Ham  chiefly  in  the  line  of  Cush ;  who  established  the  first'universal  mo- 
narchy at  Babel,  and  who  subjugated  tiseir  lessi  eaterprizing  brethren  here 

*  Gen.  vi.  4. 
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deacribed  as  a  distinct  and  inferior  nure  sprang  from  t^yo  pieces  of  floating 
wood.  Of  the  family  of  the  Cuthic  giants  were  the  Scythkns  or  Goths  2 
and,  in  all  i^es,  they  seem  to  have  been  fully  conscious  to  the  proud  pre-» 
etninence  of  their  military  ancestcH^. 

.  8.  The  centrical  fortress^  which  the  gods  constructed  from  the  eye-brows 
of  Ymer,  and  which  towered  from  the  midst  of  the  earth  equally  distant  on 
all  sides  from  the  sea,  is  certainly  the  ^Icru  of  the  Hindoos  and  Indo* 
Scythes,  which  is  described  in  a  manner  precisely  similar.  Accordingly,  as 
the  Goths  termed  the  flat  sumnut  of  this  holy  abode  the  plain  of  Ida^  sa 
the  Hindoo  mythologists  denominate  it  Ida-Vratta  or  the  circle  of  Ida.  li 
was  the  peculkur  residence  of  the  bero*gods  immediately  after  tbe  delugie : 
and  it  is  at  once  described  with  all  the  cbaractecistics  of  a  Pamdise,  and  is 
represented  as  a  fortress  which  might  secure  tlie  deities  agaioet  any  further 
attacks  from  the  giants.  This  lofty  abode  seems  very  evidently  to  be  tbe 
mountain,  upon  which  the  Ark  rested,  and  which  (there  Ls  reason  to  believe) 
coincides  even  geographtcaUy  with  the .  pristine  terrestrial  Paradise.  The 
giants,  against  whom  it  was  to  secure  the  .gods,  afe  the  impious  antedihi- 
tians,  tbe  rebellious  Titans  of  Greek  mytbok^ :  and,  m  exact  accordance 
with  the  notions  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is  represented  not  only  as  rising  out  of 
the  centre  of  tbe  earth,  but  as  being  in  some  sort  even  the  whole  worid  it- 
self. It  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  .tbese  opinions  of  the  Goths 
were  brougjht  by  them  into  tlie  west  fiponi.  nortbetfn  India,  tbe  aodent  settle- 
ment of  tbeir  warlike  ancestors  the  Chaau'w  Indo^Scytbs^. 

III.  Tbe  Pbenician  cosmogony,  as  it  baa  frequently  been  f€marked,  is 
altogether  founded  upon  atheistical  principles:  this  may  perhaps  in  some 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  origin  of  the  peofde,  that  adopted  sueh  a 
^stem.  Tbe  Pbenicians  were  not  of  the  race  of  Canaan,  as  many  have 
supposed  :  but,  according  to  the  positive  declaration  of  ancient  history,  they 
were  Chusas  or  Indo-Scythse;  who  descended,  in  the  first  instancCi  from  the 
mountains  of  Cashgar  to  the  shores  of  the  Erythrian  sea ;  and  wbo^frtMn  die 
shores  of  the  Erytbr^n  sea,  again  migrated  into  Palestine;'  Now  the  Chusas, 
or  Scytiuansjor  unmixed  pastoral  Cushim,  were  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  sdk 

■  Vide  infra  book  vi.  c.  5.  f  V,  S. 
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pcfstition  of  Buddba :  and  to  this  day,  whereyer  that  reli^n  is  professed,  a 
system  of  philosophical  atheism  naturally  engendered  by  Materialism  mil, 
I  believe,  almost  invariably  be  found  to  prevaiL  Hence  we  need  not  wonder 
al  the  atheism  of  the  Phenician  cosmogony :  the  whole  theory  is  evidently, 
indeed  professedly,  a  modification  of  fiuddliism,  which  the  emigrants 
brought  with  them  from  Babylonia  and  India. 

1.  Sanchoniatho  infi^rms  us,  that  the  system,  which  he  details,  was  taken 
from  the*  cosmogoi^  of  Taantus*  But  Taautus,  or  Taut,  or  Thoth,  is  the 
same  person  as  the  oriental 'Buddha;  who  is  likewise  called  Tat  or  Datta, 
and  who  is  said  by  the  Hindoos  to  liave  been  pecaliarly  venerated  in  Egypt 
and  the  west'  The  Phenician  hypothesb  therefore  is  palpably  that  of  the 
atheistical  Buddhists :  and  every  part  of  it  will  be  found  to  bear  testimony 
to  its  parentage* 

According  to  this  systeo^  the  UoWerse  on^^nated  ffom  a  dark  air  and  a 
turbulent  evening  chaos.  These  -  were  botmdlessy  and  long  remfdned  desti- 
tute of  order  and  rqjidar  figure.  Bu^  w|im  the  air  became  enamoured  of 
^  own  piiaciples,  a  certain  mizbire  was  produced,  which  bore  the  name 
of  Poth.  This  mixture  was  the  befpaniag  of  the  oreation :  and  from  it  and 
the  air,  ignorant  of  its  own  prodaetion,  was  begotten  Mot;  which  soyie  pro- 
nounce to  be^ie  same  as  Uos,  ^mA  winch  otbers  inleppret  tomeaa  %  putrid 
watery  mixture.  Ikis  or  Mot  was  the  seed  of  the  World,  and'  tt^e  produc- 
tive cause  of  sdl>  thmgB^'  But  them  were  lijkewise  oertaia  «4m9ls  destitute 
of  intelligence ;  wiheiice  were  bon  other  aoknidsi  which  possessed  intelU- 
gence.  These  last  w«re  ^ach  shaped  Uk^  aa  egj^  aii^  wejpe  called  Zcpht" 
samm  or  imerseen  oj  the  beavmf.  Thus  did  the  Sun,  Ae  Mooa,  and  tfie 
greater  and  saaller  Stars,  nU  eqjteUj  ft^ne  out  oi  Mot.^    The  ^ur  <iow  be* 

•  Vide  infra  book  iv.  chap.  5.  §  IX,  X,  XI.  XIX. 
*  Suck  clearly  apt>cars  to  me  to  be  the  proper  translation  of  the  Greek  of  Eusebius :  Koi 
^tKxis,^i  Mivr,  yjXiisrt  xof  nKfjni,  atref$;  ff  x«i  offttfa  fc^yoXa.  He  had  Jttst  bafbrB  told  us, 
thot  M9t  was  thefcoductive  caiMt  of  all  thingi ;  and  noyir  he  ^oet  on  to  atate,  that  the  whole 
host  of  heaven  was  bom  out  of  Mot.  Bp.  CumbeilaQd  entirely  vx^  the  scope  by  iuppofiiy 
Mot  to  be  the  nominative  case,  and  by  translating  the  passage^  Thm  skone  out  Matt  th€  Sun 
and  the  Moon^  the  Icis  and  the  greater  Start :  whereas  the  undeclinable  word  Mot  is  the  g^ 
nitive,  governed  of  ig  in  composition  with  s Aofi^f .  It  was  not  Mot  that  shone  out  aJmig  XfUh 
the  host  of  heaven ;  but  the  host  of  heaven,  that  shone  out  of,  or  was  produced  from»  fo^ 
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ginning  to  emit  light,  winds  and  clouds  were  produced  by  its  fiery  influence 
on  the  seaa  nd  on  the  earth.  These,  being  'separated  by  the  heat  of  the 
Sun,  dashed  against  eadi  other^  and  thus  caused  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
noise  awoke  Ae  intellig^t  animals  :  males  and  females  were  stirred  up  in 
the  earth  and  in  thesea  :  and  thus  appeared  the  various^  tribes  of  the  brute 
creation.  Lastly,  from  the  primeval  wind  Colpia  and  his  consort  Baau  or 
Baaut  were  bom  the  two  first  mortal^  named  Eon  and  Protogonus  ;  to  the 
former  of  whom  we  are  indebted  for  ^  knowledge  of  deriving  nourishment 
from  the  fruit  of  trees.* 

8.  All  the  foreign  words,  whkh  occur  in  thb  tiieory,  Bochart  has  resolved 
into  Hebrew.  In  some  of  his  etymologies  he  is  t\^;  but,  I  suspect,  not 
in  all  of  them.  Thus  the  name  Zephesamen  is  clearly  composed  of  two  He- 
brew words,  which  jointly  signify  the  overseers  of  the  heavens:^  but  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  Co^  ou^t  to  be  understood  as  denoting  the  wice  of 
ike  mouth  of  Jak.^  Most  of  the  tjerms  have  in  fact  been  borrowed  from 
oriental  Buddhism :  and  this  is  what  we  mi^t  naturally  expect  would  be 
the  case  with  a  theory,  which  was  professedly  inculcated  by  Taut  or  Buddha, 
and  which  was  brou^  from  the  confines  of  India  by  a  colony  of  Buddhic 
Ghasas. 

PonfA,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  appellation  of  the  [M'imeval  chaotic 
Quxtiflre,  is  but  the  name  of  Bot  or  Pot  or  Buddha,  pronounced  and  writ- 
fen  as  it  is  very  firequently  pronounced  and  written  in  the  east  Hence 
the  Greeks  borrowed  their  Pothus  or  Eros  or  aboriginal  egg-born  Cupid, 
who  is  the  same  person  as  Buddha  or .  the  great  frither.  The  character 
ffven  of  Poth  in  this  cosmogony  exactly  accords  with  the  notions,  which 
were  entertained  respecting  tiie  principal  Demon-god.  He  was  not  only 
supposed  to  have  floated  in  a  state  of  deathlike  sleep  on  tlie  surface  of  the 
chaotic  abyss  during  the  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds ;  but  he 
was.  likewise  identified  With  the  abyss  itself,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  all-pervading  ocean  was  one  of  his  material  forms.  Thus  both 
Iswara  and  Osiris  are  each  said  to  be  the  dement,  on  the  surface  of  which 

*  Sanclioii.  apud  Euseb.  Preep.  £vao.  lib.  i.  c.  3fi'^ 
•Hcb.OO»W]t.  »Hfli.rP«^. 
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they  nevertheless  severally  floated  in  a  mysterious  ship :  and  thus  Janus,  cax^v* 
whose  whole  histoiy  proves  him  to  be  Ae  great  &ther,  is  yet  declared  by 
-'Ovid  to  be  the  same  as  Chaos  or  that  turbid  mixture  of  water  and  mud, 
Ti4ience  the  world  was  or^ally  created,  and  whence  it  a  second  time  arose 
as  by  a  new  creation  while  the  dduge  was  retiring  into  the  central  cavity/ 
Accordingly,  Epiphanius  informs  us,  that  Chaos  was  the  same  as  Buthus, 
by  which  the  Greeks  understood  the  abyss ;'  nor  weie  they  mistaken  in  their 
opinion,  thou^  the  name  Buthj  tike  die  name  P^h,  is  really  the  name  of 
the  chaotic  god  But  or  Buddha, 

San^omadio  rq>reseots  Poth  as  being  the  parent  of  Mot  or  Ilus :  but 
this  is  merely  a  genealogical  reduplication ;  for  Poth  is  defined  to  be  a  wa« 
tery  chaotic  mixture,  and  Mot  is  also  defined  to  be  a  watery  chaotic  mixture 
jrom  which  all  things  were  subsequently  produced.  Mot  I  take  to  be  a 
Chaldee  or  Hebrew  word,  wliich  properly  signifies  Deaths  It  was  a 
tKle  of  Buddha  or  the  great  fisither,  in  his  quality  of  an  infenml  divinity : 
for  the  chief  Demon^od  was  venerated  under  the  character  of  I>eal;li 
or  Hades  fiom  Hindostan  in  the  east  to  Britain  in  the  west* 

Ilw  or  lif  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  regular  Cuthic  name  of  Buddha, 
which  the  Phenidans,  I  have  no  doubt,  brought  with  them  from  their  set- 
tlements on  the  Erythrian  sea :  for  Buddha  or  Menu,  in  the  character  of 
Ila,  b  said  to  have  married  his  own  daughter  Ila,  who  is  described  as  the 
offspring  of  an  ancient  personage  that  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of 
the  general  deluge.    ,  Sanchoniatho  afterwards  tells  us,  that  //or  Ilusww 
a  title  of  him ;  whom  the  Greeks  called  Cronus^  who  was  the  parent  of 
three  sons,  and  who  was  certainly  that  supposed  transmigrating  personage 
whom  the  Gentiles  vmerated  as  the  great  &tber  both  of  gods  and  men. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Iliensians,  who  were  anodier  Scythian  cdony : 
and  it  is  declared,  that  from  him  th^  city  of  Ilium  received  its  appellation. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Greeks  have  preserved  the  wcfrdm  their  lan- 
guage precisely  according  to  its  oriental  import   /fa,  in  the  Sanscrit,  denotes 
the  Worlds  as  produced  out  (rf*  tSie  slimy  chaotic  mixtinre  of  mud  and  water 

'  Ofid.  F»C.  lib.  i.  ver.  165. 
*  Epiph.  adv.  H«r.  vol.  i.  {>«lf4»  '  Heb.  /ffi). 
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^oiOL  I.     described  by  Sanchoniatho :  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  liuSy  among  the 
Greeks,  signified  such  mud  or  dime  as  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  lakes. 

The  Zophesamen  or  overseers  of  the  heavens  appear  to  me,  as  they  did 
to  Bp.  Cumberland,  to  mean  the  celestial  bodies :  indeed  the  subsequent 
context  of  the  Greek  of  Eusebius  seems  almost  necessarily  to  require  such 
an  interpretation;  for,  after  describing  the  Zophesamen,  lie  immediately 
adds,  thus  did  the  Sun,  tht  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  shine  out  of  Mot .^  The 
notion  of  their  being  all  formed  like  eggs  has  arisen  from  the  well-known 
symbol  of  the  mundane  egg :  and  the  supposition,  that  they  are  animated 
and  intelligent  beings,  perfectly  accords  with  an  opinion  which  prevailed 
very  generally  throughout  the  pagan  world.  Sometimes  the  souh  of  the 
hero-gods  were  thought  to  be  translated  to  the  heavenly  bodies :  and,  at 
other  times  (such  was  the  theory  of  the  Stoics),  all  the  Stars  were  accounted 
parts  of  Jupiter  or  the  great  father,  all  were  supposed  to  live  and  to  have 
rational  souls,  all  therefore  without  controversy  were  to  be  worshipped  as 
gods/  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Platonists  delisted  to  talk  of  an  intelli^ 
gible  World,  an  intelligible  Heaven  and  Earth,  an  intelligible  Sun  and 
Moon  :^  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  pagan  hypothesis  has 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  Rabbinical  writers  among  the  Jews.  Thus 
Maimonides  asserts,  that  the  Stars  are  all  animated,  and  endued  with  life 
and  knowledge  and  understanding :  and  he  maintains,  that  ^ach  of  them, 
according  to  its  degree  and  excellence,  praises  and  honours  God  after  tiie 
manner  of  the  holy  angels.* 

With  respect  to  the  wind  Colpia,  the  name  of  which  Bochart  resolves 
into  three  Hebrew  words,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  true  origin  of 
the  appellation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Sanscrit  Calpa.  The  term  has  in- 
deed been  misapplied,  for  the  Calpa  is  that  grand  period  which  comprehends 

'  Bochart  supposes  them  to  be  angels,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  without  any  sufficient 
rv^on.    Boch.  Canaan.  lib.  ii.  c.  t.  p.  706. 

^  AagMt.  4e  cin  Dei.  lib*  iv.c.  11,  9,  27y  31*  Uk^vii.  c.  6. 

^  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4«  p.  554. 

^  Jesude  Hattorah  c.  iii.  §  9*  apud  Cudw*  IntelL  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p»  471*  It  seems,  that 
they  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  pag^  speculation  from  Scripture,  by  taking  in  a 
literal  sense  that  expression  of  Nehemiabi  The  ko9t  ofkeaven  worskipfcth  thee.  Nehem.  ix*  6. 
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fourteen  Manwantaras  and  is  equal  to  a  day  of  Brahma:  but  the  deducing 
of  the  birth  of  the  first  man  from  the  commencement  of  a  Calpa,  thus  mak* 
ing  tbeCalpa  his  allegorical  parent,  accords  so  exactly  with  the  prevailing 
notion  of  a  ^ucc^sion  of  woiids,  that  I  cannot  but  think  the  derivation  of 
Coi^ia  from  Calp€if  especiirfly  when  the  Cuthic  descent  of  the  Phenicians 
is  considered,  a  more  probable  etyieology  than  that  oi  Bochart 

£usebius  says,  tiiiat  the  name  of  Baau  or  Baaut,  who  is  assigned  as  a  wife 
to  Colpiuy  signifies  Night.  If  the  word  ever  bore  any  such  signification, 
which  probably  was  the  case,  I  shodd  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  an 
acqunred  oi^e.  What  I  mean  is  this :  the  proper  name  of  the  goddess  Night 
was  Baaut^  whence  baatit  came  to  denote  night  in  general.  Baatitii^\i\& 
no  (^her  than  the  title  Buddha^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Baothy  con*, 
sidered  as  a  feminine  appellation,  and  applied  to  the  great  moth^.  All  tb^ 
chief  gods  of  the  GenHles  were  hermaphrodites^  hut,  when  they  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  persons  male  and  female,  the  two  perpetually  bear  a  name 
common  to  both.  Thus,  as  Isa  is  the  husband  of  Isi,  and  Ila  of  Ha ;  so 
Baaut  will  be  no  less  a  feninine  than  a  masculine  name.  The  goddess  Night, 
whom  the  Phem'cians  called  Baaut  and  esteemed  the  moth^  of  the  first 
man,  is  said  by  the  Orphic  poet  to  be  the  same  as  Venus ;  and  is  cele* 
brated  by  him  as  the  common  parent  both  of  gods  wnd  men,  and  as  the  alt- 
productive  matra  of  the  Universe.'  What  they  meant  by  her  was  both  the 
World  and  the  Ark :  for  such  was  the  character  of  Venus,  Isis,  Bhavani,  or 
the  great  mother,  under  whatever  name  she  may  be^^eoerated. 

Hence,  agreeably  to  the  doctiine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  her 
o&pring  Protogonus  or  the  first-bom  will  be  b(^  Adam  and  Noah ;  or,  as 
the  matter  ou^t  to  be  expressed  according  to  the  speculaticms  of  Paganism, 
the  great  father  successively  appearing  by  transmigration  in  the  persons  of 
tiK>se  two  patriarchs.  This  Protogonus  is  evidently,  as  the  very  name  im- 
{dies,  the  firstrbom  Brahma  of  the  Hindoos;  who  was  produced  from  aq 
egg  that  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  abyss.  He  is  also  the  Proti^nus,  or 
firstrbom  Phanes,  of  the  OffHc  theoloj^ ;  who  is  simUiUrly  said  to  have 
heen  produced  from  an  egg  and  to  have  beeo  the  parent  both  of  gods  and 

*  Oi^h.  Hymn.  ii. 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  .  S  y 
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men.  The  egg  and  the  goddess  Night  or  Baaut  mean  the  same  tiling :  and 
the  person,  who  is  born  from  the  egg,  is  also  represented  as  having  been 
exposed  in  an  ark,  as  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  the  caUx  of 
the  lotost  or  as  sailing  in  a  ship  over  the  waters  of  the  deluge* 

Eon,  who  is  described  as  a  male,  I  take  to  be  really  the  same  character 
as  Protogonud.  The  Greek  tide,  wbicli  he  bears,  and  which  we  may  con* 
elude  to  be  a  translation  oi  the  corresponding  Phenidaa  word,  sufficiently 
points  out  his  real  character ;  and  at  the  same  time  proves  his  identity 
with  the  Grecian  Cronus  and  the  Indian  Cali :  for  Eon  signifies  an  Age  or 
Pyck;  and  Cronus  and  CaU  equally  denote  Time,  which  is  nearly  equiva^ 
lent  to  it  This  appellation  of  Time  or  Jge  was  applied  to  the  great  fisither, 
because  with  him  postdiluvian  time  or  a  new  age  commenced  ;  and  indeed^ 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  pagan>  theologists,  the  beginning  of  every 
new  time  or  new  mundane  system,  which:  was  invariably  preceded  by  a  flood, 
was  marked  by  his  appearance  when  awaking  from  his  deathlike  ^umbec 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean :  hence  we  find  Protogonus  and  Eon  placed 
at  the  bead  of  the  age,  respecting  which  Sanchoniatbo  undertakes  to  treaL 
Some  have  thought,  that  the  Eon,  whom  he  joins  with  Protogonus,  ought  to 
be  esteemed  a  female ;  and  indeed  that  part  of  the  legend,  which  makes  this 
person-  the  first  who  plucked  fruit  firom  trees,  seems  to  contain  no  obscure 
allusion  to  the  transgression  of  Eve  :  butPhilo,  his  Greek  translator,  speaks 
of  Eon  as  a  male ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  instead  o£ Protogonus  and 
Eon^  Sanchoniatho  wrote,  without  the  conjunction,  what  in  Englbh  would 
be  equivalent  to  Thejirst^horn  AgCyin  Greek  to  Protogonus- Eon.  This  Eon 
of  Sanchoniatho  is  clearly  the  Eon  mentioned  by  Nonnus  in  his  remarkable 
episode  of  the  birth  of  fiero^ :  for  the  f(Mrmer  of  these  writers  professedly 
treats  of  Pbenician  mythology,  and  &e  latter  is  here  giving  us  a  curious 
portion  of  the  same  mythology.  The  sea-nymph  Bero^,  whence  the  city 
ficfrytus  derived  its  name,  is  represented  as  being  the  dau^ter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tetbys^*  and  she  is  cdtbrated,  as  the  root  of  life,  as  the  house  of 
Venus  and  Jupiter  and  the  Loves,  as  the  hall  of  Mars^  as  the  habitation 
of  Bacchus,  and-  as  the  firm  abode  of  Hermes  or  Taut  She  is  certainly 
the  same  character  as  the  Atergatis  of  Syria,  and  as  the  navicular  Isis  or 
Baris  of  Egypt :  for  each  of  these  goddesses  is  similarly  described,  as  being 
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the  common  receptacle  of  the  hero*gock  Her  birth  is  said  to  have  talcen 
place,  when  the  whole  earth  was  washed  by  the  ocean,  when  the  star  of 
Orchomenus  or  Noah  rod^  high  in  the  heavens,  and  when  all  the  brute 
creation  dwelt  together  in  peace  and  amity :  and  she  herself  is  exhibited  to 
us  as  the  first  a|)pareot  female,  as  quailing  the  world  in  antiquity,  and  as 
being  produced  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  age.  The  whole  of  this  re« 
lates  to  the  allegorical  nativity  of  the  Ark  from  the  deluge,  after  it  had  con* 
veyed  in  safety  over  the  mighty  waters  both  birds  and  beasts  and  hero-gods* 
Accordingly^  as  soon  as  Bero^  is  bom,  or  in  other  words  as  soon  as  the 
Ark  grounds  on  the  summit  of  mount  Ararat,  a  venerable  personage  named 
Eo»  is  introduced  to  our  noti<^.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  prophet;  and 
he  is  described,  as  having  been  washed  in  the  swelling  floods  of  justice.  In 
consequence  of  this  oceanic  purification,  be  is  restored  from  the  decrepitucte 
of  old  age  to  the  vigour  of  youth^  in  the  same  mamer  as  a  serpent  at  stated 
iatervais  casts  its  skin  and  becomes  young  again*  Approaching  to  the  newly 
bom  Bero^  with  whom  he  is  reprea^ted  as  being  dtrictly  coetaneous,  he 
looses  tiie  veil  of  jtifttice  with  which  she  had  been  swathed,  and  removes  the 
mysterious  covering  that  shrouded  her.  Tins  veil  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  veil  of  Isis  or  Juno  :*  and,  by  the  removing  of  it,  we  must  evidently,  I 
think,  understand  the  opening  of  die  door  or  hatchway  in  the  side  of  the 
Ark.  Such  events  were  supposed  to  occur  at  the  banning  of  every  world : 
hence  Sanchoniatbo  rightly  places  Eon  at  the'  head  of  his  mythological  ge- 
nealogy.* 

S.  The  fable  of  die  mundane  egg,  wUch  gave  birth  to  Pn^ogonus^  was 
well  known  to  the  Phenicians.  Damasdus  gives  an  account  of  their  cosmo- 
gony from  Mocbus,  in  which  Ether  and  Air  are  thejirstprincifks.  From 
them  U  produced  Ulatnms:  who^  by  commerce  tviih  himself  (th^t  is,  with 
his  female  half,  after  he  has  divided  himself  into  two  persons,  like  the 
Brahma,  Menu,  tod  Viraj,  of  the  Hindoos),  begets  Chusorui  thejirst 
opener  and  ajierwards  nn  egg.  The  egg  is  heaoen :  but,  when  it  is  broken 
in  two,   both  heatea  and  earth  €ire formed  out  ^it.^ 

*  See  Plate  !•  Fig.  IS.  *  Nonnl  Dionys.  lib.  xli,  p»  ^S^. 

'  Damas*  de  princip*  spnd  annot«  hi  l^horn.  dts  nat.  deon  c«  zvii.  p.  179* 
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In  this  legend)  Chusorus  the  first  opener  is  certainly  the  great  father,  in 
his  character  of  the  god  of  the  door  or  the  god  of  opening :  though,  in  the 
present  uistance,  Cush,  agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  repealed  transmigra^ 
tion,  appears  to  have  usurped  the  honours  of  Noah ;  for  Chusorus  is  Cush 
the  Aurite,  from  whom  the  royal  Phenictan  Shepherds  were  descended. 
What  he  opens  is  the  mystic  floating  egg,  from  Hhe  broken  parts  of  which 
is  framed  the  renovated  Universe :  and  that  opening  is  the  same  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  veil  of  Bero^  by  the  hand  of  the  regenerated  Eon. 

IV.  The  Egyptian  cosmogony,  like  the  Phenician,  is  professedly  of  the 
Buddhic  school :  for  the  fullest  account,  which  we  have  of  it,  b  contained 
in  a  book  ascribed  to  Hermes  or  Thoth  :  but  Hermes  or  Thoth  is  the  same 
person  as  Taut,  who  is  said  to  have  drawn  up  the  Phenician  system ;  and 
Taut  again  is  the  same  as  the  oriental  Tat  or  Buddha. 

1.  According  to  this  treatise,  the  materials  of  which  (like  those  of  the 
Persic  Zend-Avesta)  are  probably  genuine,  whoever  may  have  been  the 
compiler  of  it;  according  to  this  treatise^  there  was  originally  a  boundless 
darkness  in  the  great  abyss :  but  water  and  an  Intelligent  Ethereal  Spirit 
acted  by  divine  power  in  Chaos.  Then  sprang  forth  holy  light :  then  the 
elements  •a)ere  compacted  of  tlie  moist  sandy  substance  of  the  chaotic  ndj^ 
iure:  then  all  the  gods  made  an  orderly  itistribution  of  things  out  of  st- 
minative  nature.^ 

The  Intelligent  Ethereal  Spirit  here  mentioned  is  the  great  father,  to 
whom  the  pagans  were  wont  to  ascribe  the  office  of  creator :  and  he  is  styled 
an  Intelligent  Spirit j  because  he  is  the  person,  who  was  considered  as  the 
Soul  of  the  World,  who  by  the  Hindoos  is  called  Menu  or  Mind,  and  who 
under  the  appellation  of  Nous  is  celebrated  by  the  Orphic  t^latonists  as  the 
parent  of  (lie  three  younger  egg-bom  Noes  or  divine  creative  kings. 

S.  With  this  celebrated  demiurgic  triad  the  Egyptians,  like  most  other 
ancient  nations,  were  well  acquainted.  In  the  Hermetic  theology,  as  we 
learn  from  Jamblichus,  Emeph  was  reputed  to  be  the  ruler  of  all  the  celes- 
tial gods,  and  was  described  as  a  self-nnderstanding  Nous  or  Intellect  Yet 
before  Emeph  was  placed  another  Intellect,  denominated  Eicton  ;  who  was 

'  Serm.  Sac.  c.  iii.  init.  apud  Jackson's  Chron.  Ant. 
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deemed  the  first  of  beings,  and  who  was  to  be  worshipped  only  in  the  silence    ^^*  ^* 
of  deep  abstraction.    To  these  two  Noes  was  added  a  third ;  who  was  spe^ 
cially  esteemed  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  who  bore  the  names  of  Phtha 
and  Amnum^ 

The  Egyptian  triad,  thus  stated,  will  teach  us  how  to  understand  a  cu- 
rious form  of  adjuration^  which  Cyril  and  Justin  Miartyr  give  to  Orpheus, 
but  which  John  Malela  and  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  ascribe  to 
Thoth  or  Hermes-Trismegistus.  The  difference  however  is  immaterial ;  for 
the  Orphic  and  Taautic  systems  were  fundamentally  the  same.  In  the  Pas- 
chal Chronicle,  the  oath  is  exhibited  in  the  following  terms.  /  a^ure  theCj 
ike  Heaven^  the  wise  work  of  the  great  God :  be  propitious.  I  adjure 
thee,  the  Voice  of  the  Father^  which  he  first  spake  when  he  established 
the .  whole  zvorld  by  bis  counsel ;  the  Voice  of  the  Father  which  he  first 
uttered,  his  only-begotten  Word.^  To  the  genuineness  of  this  oath,  in 
its  present  very  susfHcious  form,  I  am  inclined  to  give  but  little  credit : 
it  is  evidently  an  adjuration  to  the  triplicated  god  of  tlie  Gentiles  dressed 
up  in  a  Christian  garb.  Finding  that  the  pagans  universally  worshipped 
a  triad  of  deity,  and  mistaking  (as  many  modern  writers  have  done) 
this  triad  of  hero-gods  for  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  fathers  have  been  apparently 
led,  with  more  zeal  than  judgmenti  to  heighten  the  colouring  and  to  fill  up 
tlie  outline  of  the  original  form.  In  this  opinion  I  am  the  rath^  confirmed 
by  observing,  that  the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  lias  thought  proper 
to  add  the  last  clause  of  the  adjuration  to  a  fragment  already  sufficiently  cor- 
rupted :  the  other  writers>  who  have  preserved  the  eath,  are  silent  respectr 
ing  the  only-begotten  Word. 

I  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  response,  said  to  have  been  given  by  ao 
Oracle  to  Tbulis  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  when  be  inquired  who 
that  being  was  that  ruled  all  things.  First  God,  then  the  fVord,  and  the 
Spirit  mth  them.  All  these  coalesce  together j  and  proceed  jointly  into  that 
unity,  whose  strength  is  the  strength  ofagesJ  The  preceding  response  coa- 

*  Jamb,  de  Myster.  sect.  yiii.  c*  3. 

*  Chron.  Pa<K:h.  p.  47-  Comp.  Cyril,  cont.  Julian,  p.  t5.  Juttio.  MarU  Cohort,  p.  78*. 
MaL  Chronog.  p.  30. 

'  Chron.  Pasclw  p.  45. 
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*oo«  *•  tains  the  precise  doctrine  of  the  Hindoos  respecting  their  Trimurti ;  so  far 
therefore  I  believe  it  to  be  genuine:  but  the  dress  in  which  it  is  exhibited  by 
the  author  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  preser- 
vation, has,  I  think,  but  too  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  Christian  sanc- 
tuary. Not  indeed  that  the  term  fFordxvas  unknown  to  the  Platonists; 
they  seem  to  have  received  it,  as  much  of  their  theology  was  confessedly  of 
barbaric  origin,  from  the  Mimra  of  the  Targumists:  yet  so  remarkable  a 
combination  as  Godj  the  IVord^  and  the  Spirit,  appears  to  myself  at 
least  of  so  very  suspicious  an  aspect,^  that  I  cannot  easily  believe  it  to  have 
been  a  genuine  portion  of  the  ancient  oracle. 

3.  The  account,  which  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  of  the  £gy|>tian  cosmo* 
gony,  exactly  agrees  with  that  contained  in  the  book  ascribed  to  Hermes- 
Trismegistus.  In  the  beginning  was  rude  matter:  then  the  Jour  elements 
were  separated  out  of  it:  and  next  animals  were  perfected.*  It  was  in 
reality  an  atheistic  system  ;  for  Diodoras  Siculus  represents  it  as  founded, 
like  that  of  the  Phenicians,  on  mere  physical  principles,  yet  as  deducing 
the  origin  of  all  things  from  the  matter  of  heaven  and  earth  blended  toge* 
ther  in  a  chaocic  state.* 

4.  We  may  observe,  that  the  Egyptians,  no  less  than  the  Phenicians,  ve- 
nerated the  goddess  Night  or  Darkness :  for  the  Night  of  one  cosmogony 
seems  evidently  to  be  the  Darkness  of  the  other.  This  primeval  deity,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  is  declared  to  be  the  same  as  Venus  or  the  great 
mother.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  as  the  character  of  Venus  is  two-fold, 
so  the  identification  of  that  goddess  with  Night  or  Darkness  has  arisen 
from  a  two-fold  source.  We  are  told  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  first  creation  darkness  i»as  upon  the  face  of  the  deep:  and, 
from  the  account  which^he  gives  of  the  construction  of  the  Ark,  the  in- 
terior of  that  smaller  World,  immediately  before  what  the  pagans  deemed 

.  imother  creation,  could  have  had  little  or  no  light  except  what  was  artificial; 
Botfi  these  circumstances  were  well  known  to  the  Gentiles,  and  are  per- 
petually alluded  to  in  their  Mysteries.  But  Venus  or  the  great  mother  is 
xertainly  both  the  Earth  and  the  Ark :  hence,  firom  the  darkness  which  pre- 

^  Diog.  liter,  in  Pro«m.  *  Diod.  Bibl.  lib*  i.  p*  7. 
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ceded  each  creation,  she  was  esteemed  the  goddess  of  Night  or  Darkness, 
and  all  things  are  feigned  to  have  been  produced  from  the  womb  of  Night. 
Damascius,  in  ao  inquiry  respecting  the  first  mundane  principle,  tells  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  have  chosen  to  celebrate  the  primal  cause  as  unspeak-^ 
able ;  that  they  style  it  Darkmss  unknown  ;  that  they  mention  it  with  a 
three-fold  acclamation ;  and  that  they  hold  this  principle  to  be  an  incon* 
ceivable  Darkness,  ni^  and  Darkness  past  all  imagination/  He  further 
informs  us,  from  Heraiscus  and  Asclepiades,  that  to  this  unknown  Dark* 
ness,  the  principle  of  all  things,  they  added  water  and  sand ;  and  that  from 
the  comlmiation  of  these  they  supposed  a  triad  to  have  been  produced,  of 
which  tliey  made  Camaphis  the  head/  We  also  learn  from  Plutarch,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  Mosaical  cosmogony,  they  conceived  darkness  to  be  older 
than  light ;  an  opinion,  which  is  equally  true  whether  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  first  or  to  the  second  creation/  Their  threefold  acclamation 
to  Darkness  related,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  triplicated  character  of  the 
great  mother:  for,  by  way  of  preserving  a  strict  analogical  correspon- 
dence between  her  and  her  mystic  consort,  she  was  also  feigned  either  to 
have  multiplied  herself  into  three  goddesses  or  to  possess  three  combined 
forms.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  triad  of  gods,  produced  from  darkness 
water  and  sand  at  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  is  clearly,  I  think,  the  great 
triple  father  ;  who,  according  to  the  speculations  of  the  pagans,  was  mani- 
fested as  ihree  emanating  from  erne  at  the  epoch  of  every  new  creation/ 

'  Bryant  on  the  plagues  of  E^jypt^  p.  170.  Cudw.  Intcll.  Syst,  b.  i.e.  4.  p.  414,  pro- 
perly 354. 

*  Damas.  apud  annot.  in  Phornut.  do  nat.  dcor.  c.  xvii.  p,  179. 
'  Plut.  Sympos,  lib.  iv.  p.  67O. 

♦  1  suspect,  that  the  Mother  Night  of  the  ancient  Goths  was  the  very  sarac  as  the  Universal 
Mother  Night  <»f  the  Orphic  theology,  and  as  the  all-productive  Night  or  Darkness  of  the 
Phenician  and  Egyptian  systems.  They  applied  indeed  this  title  to  the  longest  night  in  the 
year:  but  their  notion,  that  the  world  was  created  on  such  a  night,  sufficiently  shews  how  we 
are  to  understand  the  appellation.  At  every  annual  recurrence  of  the  longest  night,  they  had  a 
festival  named  luul  in  honour  of  their  solar  god  Thor,  who  then  astronomically  began  to  rise 
from  the  grave  of  the  southern  hemisphere  and  thus  to  represent  on  the  sphere  the  resurrec- 
tion or  new  birth  of  the  great  father  from  the  Ark  which  was  esteemed  his  coffin.  Mallet's 
North.  Ant.  vol,  i.  p.  130,  358.    The  Gothic  or  Scythian  luul  is  evidently  the  Huli  of  the 
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V.  The  cosmogony  of  the  Persians  is  xiontained  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  a 
composition  ascribed  to  their  prophet  Zeradusht  or  Zoroaster  and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  M.  Anquetil  de  Perron,  who  in  his  earliest  youth  had 
the  merit  of  undertaking  a  voyage  to  India  with  no  other  view  than  to  re- 
cover the  writings  of  that  ancient  personage.  How  &r  this  curious  work  is 
to  be  admitted  as  containing  fragments  at  least  of  genuine  antiquity,  is  a, 
point  which  must  be  reserved  for  our  future  consideration :'  at  present  I 
shall  merely  give  some  account  of  its  history  of  the  creation. 

According  to  the  system  of  Zeradusht  then,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  god  Ormuzd  created  the  world,  not  indeed  in  six  days,  but, 
what  is  very  similar  to  it,  at  six  diflferentjntervals.  Each  of  these  periods 
comprehended  a  considerable  number  of  days,  though  not  an  equal  one ;  yet, 
in  the  sum  total,  the  six  times  amounted  exactly  to  a  whole  year.  During  the 
first  period  were  created  the  heavens ;  during  the  second,  the  waters.  The 
third  was  allotted  to  the  production  of  the  earth ;  the  fourth,  to  the  forma- 
tion of  trees  and  vegetables.  During  the  fifth,  the  various  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, aerial,  sylvan,  and  aquatic,  received  their  existence ;  and  the  sixth 
sipace  of  time,  in  almost  exaet  conformity  with  the  sixth  day  of  the  Mosaical 
cosmogony,  was  devoted  solely  to  the  creation  of  man.  This  was  the  most 
honourable  of  all  the  productions  of  Ormuzd:  and  the  person  so  produced, 
the  general  father  of  the  human  race,  was  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  buU^ 
That  being  was  succeeded  by  a  second  bull-man,  a  reappearance  of  the 
first,  who  flourished  at  the  period  of  an  universal  deluge.* 

VI.  The  preceding  cosmogony  bears  a  striking  and  curious  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  ancient  Etrurians ;  a  singufar  race  of  men,  who  were  nearly 

Hindoos,  and  the  Gule  of  the  ancient  Irish.  Hence,  on  account  of  the  time  when  it  was  ce- 
lebrated, the  Saxons  named  Christmas  Ycol  or  Yule,  Both  Thor  or  Taranatk,  and  luul  or 
<Gul  or  GoUSf  were  titles  of  Buddha,  who  is  the  same  «s  the  Gothic  Wod  or  Woden«  The 
Goths  or  Scythians  brou^ght  both  the  worship  of  this  deity  and  the  great  outlines  of  their 
mythology  from  their  ancient  settlements  in  Cashgar  and  Bokhara.  They  were  universally 
and  from  a  very  remote  period  votaries  of  Buddha  or  Sacya.  General  Vallancey  has  given 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Irish  Gule  in  Collect,  de  reb.  HLbern.  vol.  iii,  p.  46S. 

*  Vide  infra  book  iii.  chap.  3.  §.  H. 

^  Zend-Avest.  vol.  iii.  p.  348.  Hyde  de  rcL  vet.  Fers.  p.  l6l,  162. 
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allied  to  the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians,  and  from  whom  the  Romans  seem  to  ^^'*  ^* 
have  borrowed  the  most  mysterious  and  recondite  part  of  their  theology.  We 
aire  informed  by  Suidas,  that  a  sage  of  that  nation  wrote  a  history,  4n  which 
it  is  said,  that  God  created  the  world  in  six  thousand  years,  and  appmnted 
the  same  period  of  time  to  be  the  extent  of  its  duration.  In  the  first  mille- 
nary he  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth;  in  the  second,  the  visible  firmament ; 
iii  the  third,  the  sea  and  all  the  waters  that  are  inthe  earth  ;  in  the  fourth,- 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  in  the  fifth,  every  living  soul  of  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  quadrupeds,  which  have  their  abode  either  in  the  air,  on  t|ie  land, 
or  in  the  waters  ;  and  lastiy,  in  the  sixth,  man  alone.  According  therefore 
to  the  system  of  the  old  Etrurians,  five  millenaries  preceded  the  formation 
of  man,  to  which  the  ^  whole  of  the  sixth  was  devoted :  while  a  remaining 
period  of  six  thousand  years  comprehends  the  duration  of  the  human  race. 
So  that  the  age  of  the  world,  firom  its  commenc^nent  to  its  termination, 
will  amount  precisely  to  twelve  thousand  years. '  : 

:  1 .  Respecting  this  cosmogony  it  may  be  observed,  that,  among  the  ancients, 
millenaries  and  days  appear  to  have  been  used  convertibly,  perhaps  fi*om  an 
idea,  sanctioned  even  by  revelation,  that  a  thousand  years  constituted  a  great 
day  of  the  Creator.*  Such  a  mode  of  speaking  remarkably  prevails  among 
the  Hindoos  in  computing  the  duration  of  the  life  of  Brahma :  and  there  can 
be  litUe  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  twelve  dxiliads  of  the  Etruscans  are  the  same 
a^  the  famous  Indian  period  of  twelve  thousand  years. '  How  this  number 
came  to  be  selected,  we  may  gather  from  the  cosmogony  now  under  consi- 
deration. Because  God  reduced  the  world  to  order  in  six  days,  the  old 
Etrurians  extended  the  divine  labour  to  six  millenaries :  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  an  imaginary  analogy  to  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  they  con- 
cluded, tiiat  the  mundane  system  would  last  six  thousand  years  ere  it  was 
resolved  into  its  component  chaos.  The  opinion  has  been  adopted  both  into 
the  Jewish,  and  into  the  Christian,  church ;  into  the  latter,  on  the  professed 
ground  of  the  analogy  of  six  millenaries  to  six  days,  and  of  a  concluding 
seventh  sabbatical  millenary  to  a  seventh  day  of  rest :  and,  in  support  of  the 

■  Suid.  Lex.  Tv^^via^  *  See  Psalm  xc.  4.  and  2  Pet.  iii.  8. 

•  See  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  242,  245. 

J^ag.  Idol,  vo^i.  I.  SG 
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*^^  '*  tfaeoryi  the  convertibility  of  a  day  and  a  millenary  has  been  seriously  urged 
irom  t|ie  language  used  (as  I  have  already  intimated)  both  by  a  prophet  and 
hy  an  apostle/  That  the  earthly  reign  of  the  Messiah  will  be  closed  by  a 
triumphant  period  of  a  thousand  years,  is  expressly  foretold  in  the  Apoca^ 
lypse :  but  that  that  chiliad  will  be  the  seventh  chiliad  of  the  world,  is  no 
where  intimated.  Analogy  might  seem  indeed  to  teach  us,  that,  as  the 
seventh  day  was  the  sabbath,  so  the  sabbatism  of  the  Millennium  w<mld 
coincide  with  the  seventh  mundane  chiliad :  but,  as  we  have  nothing  to  depend 
upon  beyond  a  tradition  deduced  from  this  specious  analogy,  and  as  there  is 
considerable  reason  for  believing  that  we  are  already  far  advanced  into  the  se- 
venth chiliad  from  the  creation,  we  are  certainly  not  warranted  in  speakij^  so 
positively  on  the  subject  as  some  have  done/ 

S.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of. such  speculations,  which  at  least  are  harai- 
less,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  universal  diviston  of  time  into  weeks  and 
for  the  very  general  notion  that  the  seventh  day  was  peculiarly  holy,  except 
from  some  tradition  of  the  creation  similar  to  those  p^reserved  by  the  Persians 
and  Etrurians.  A  year  is  the  revolution  of  the. sun :  a  month  is  tiie  revolu^ 
tion  of  the  moon :  the  month  of  thirty  days  with  the  five  epagomenas  is  an  at^ 
tempt  to  adjust  the  course  of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  sun.  None  of  these, 
except  possibly  the  last,  can  be  deemed  arbitrary ;  because  such  admeasure* 
ments  of  time  are  founded  on  the  physical  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies: 

'  Sis  tkovsoHi  yevrs  tie  w^rU  shall  svbsist^  tmd  during  one  it  ihaU  be  in  a  state  rfde9a§» 
tation.  H.  Ketina  in  Geinar.  Sanhed.  cap.  Cheleck.  apud  Hub.  TbeoK  Judaic  lib.  i.  par.  3. 
p.  497*  The  tradition  of  Rabbi  Elias,  Six  thousand  years  are  the  age  of  the  world:  two 
thousand  are  chaos  ;  two  thousand  are  the  Law;  two  thousand  are  the  days  of  Messisk,  Gaul- 
miu  de  vit.  et  morU  Mosis.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  To  this  tradition  the  later  Jews,  as  it  has  been 
pro? ed  by  Pt  ter  Galatin,  have  added  the  following  words :  But^  on  account  of  our  many 
and  great  sins^  out  of  these  there  have  passed  away  what  have  passed  away.  See  Mede's  Works, 
b.  V.  c.  3.  p.  893.  Ireo*  lib.  v.  c.  28,  30.  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  Jud.  Lactam. 
Instit.  lib.  vii.  c.  14.     Cyprian,  lib.  de  exhort,  mart. 

*  There  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  a  doubt,  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  longer  scheme  of 
chronology,  as  it  is  called,  in  preference  to  that  curtailed  one  which  appears  in  the  common 
Ht^brew  Pentateuch.  1  am  myself  inclined  to  follow  the  Seventy  in  their  antediluvian  chrono- 
logy, and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  iu  early  postdiluvian  chronology.  S4;e  however  Hales't 
Chronol.  vol.  i. 
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hence  their  universal  adoption  cannot  occasion  any  surprize ;  it  is  nothing  «^'' ^• 
more  than  might  have  been  expected.  But  a  week  is  a  portion  of  time  wholly 
arbitrary :  the  general  prevalence  therefore  of  such  a  mode  of  computation 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner ;  still  less  can  the  opinion  res- 
pecting the  superior  sanctity  of  the  seventh  day.  Yet  it  is  indisputable,  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have  obtained  very  widely  throughout  the  world 
in  all  ages.  The  key  to  thb*remarkable  circumstance  is  found  in  the  Mosai- 
cal  history  of  the  creation,  and  in  the  singularly  parallel  cosmogonies  of  Etru- 
ria  and  Persia. 

S.  With  respect  to  the  &ct  itself,  Eusebius  cites  several  of  the  ancient 
poets,  who  speak  of  the  seventh  day  as  being  holy.  Thus  Hesiod  and  Ho- 
mer unite  in  ascribing  to  it  a  superior  degree  of  sanctity ;  and  thus  Callimachus 
and  Linus  assert,  that,  when  it  arrived,  all  things  were  finished/  Euse- 
bius further  tells  us  from  Porphyry,  that  the  Phenicians  consecrated  one  day 
in  seven  to  their  god  Cronus  :*  Aulus  Gellius  mentions,  that  some  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  had  a  custom  of  teaching  only  on  the  seventh  day :'  Lam- 
pridius  observes  of  Alexander  Severus,  that  on  the  seventh  day  he  was  wont 
to  ascend  to  the  cajHtol  and  to  frequent  the  temples  :^  and  Lucian  speaks  of 
the  seventh  day  being  given  to  schoolboys  as  a  holy-day.*  We  may  trace  the 
same  idea  in  the  tradition,  tliat  Apollo  instituted  the  Pythian  games  on  the 
seventh  day  after  he  had  slain  the  serpent  Python;  *  perhaps  also  in  the  cu- 
rious legeud  of  Theodorus  the  Samothracian,  preserved  by  Ptolemy  Hephes- 
tion,  that  Jupiter  after  his  birth  laughed  incessantly  seven  days  :^  but  we  re- 

'  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  xiii.  c.  13.  Fragmen.  Lini  ex  Arittob.  Poes.  philos.  H.  Steph. 
p.  112. 

•  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 

'  AuK  Geli.  Noct.  Attic,  apud  Gale.  Suetonius  says  the  same  of  Diogenes  the  grammatian 
of  Rhodes.  In  Tiber,  xxxii. 

•  Lamprid.  in  Alex.  Sev.  apud  Qale. 
'  Lucian.  in  Pscudol.  apud  Gale. 

•  Schol.  Pind.  in  proleg.  ad  Pyth.  Tlie  victory  of  Apollo  over  Python,  as  we  ahall  hereafter 
see,  is  the  victory  of  Noah  over  the  deluge.  Why  it  was  celebrated  on  the  seventh  day,  may 
be  learned  from  Gen.  viii.  10,  12:  but  Noah's  observance  of  weeks  must  be  deduced  from 
the  creation. 

^  Ptol.  Heph.  Nov.  Hist  lib.  vii.    See  also  Coel.  Rhodig.  Lect.  Ant.  lib.  xxii,c.  12. 
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BOOK  u  cognize  it  with  perfect  distinctness  in  the  observance  of  a  sabbath  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Arabia  previous  to  the  era  of  Mohanomed,  and  in  the 
hebdomadal  devotional  rest  of  the  natives  of  Pegu  and  Guinea/ .  The  very 
names  indeed  of  the  days,  differing  in  different  nations,  yet  always  amount- 
ing to  the  number  secen^  prove  the  universality  of  a  niode  of  computation, 
which  prevailed  alike  among  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Celts,  the  Scla* 
vonians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.*  It  was  not  therefore  without  reason, 
that  Eusebius  observes,  that  not  only  the  Hebrews,  but  almost  all  tlie  philo- 
sophers  and  poets,  acknowledged  the  seventh  day  as  being  peculiarly  holy ; 
that  Josephus  affirms,  that  there  was  no  state,  whether  Greek  or  Barbarian, 
which  did  not  own  a  seventh  day's  rest  from  labour ;  that  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  remarks,  that  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews  observed  the  seventh  day  as  holy; 
that  Dion  Cassius  deduces  the  universal  practice  of  computing  by  weeks  from 
the  Egyptians,  or,  as  he  should  rather  have  said,  from  the  primitive  ancestors 
of  the  Egyptians  who  were  equally  the  ancestors  of  all  mankind ;  that  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch  speaks  of  the  every  where  prevailing  sanctification  of  a 
seventh  day,  as  a  palpable  matter  of  fact;  and  that  Philo  declares  the  sabbath: 
to  be  a  festival,  not  of  this  city  or  of  that  city,  but  of  the  universe.^  A  prac- 
tice so  general,  a  practice  which  may  be  carried  back  at  Idlst  as  high  as  the 
deluge,  *  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jews-  A«  Abp,  Usher  justly 
observes,  the  heathens  had  their  knowledge  of  God  and  the  sabbath  by  tradi- 
tion from  thejirstfathersy  who  lived  before  the  dispersion.  *  Even  the  Mo- 
saical  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of  by  days,  or  rather  of  making 
the  evening  precede  the  morning,  has  prevailed  in  more  than  one  nation. 
The  Athenians  computed  the  space  of  a  day  from  sunset  to  sunset :  ^  and, 
from  a  similar  custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors  during  their  abode  in  the  forests 

■  Purch.  Pilgrim,  b.  iii.  c.  2.  b.  v.  c,  5.  b.  yi.  c,  15. 

*  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxiii.  Isid,  lib.  v.  c.  30,  52.     Helmold.  lib.  i.  c.  84.     Phiiost.  lib.  iii. 
c.  18.  apad  Grot. 

^  tuseb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  xiii.  c.  14.    Joseph*  adv.    Apion.  lib.  ult  Clem.*  Alex.  Strom, 
lib.  V.   Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxiii.    Theopb.  ad  Autol.  lib.  xi.     Phil,  apud  Grot,  et  Gale. 

*  Sec  Gen.  viii.  10,  12. 

'  Usher's  Disc,  on  the  sabbath,  p.  73. 

^  Aal.  Gell.  Noct.  Attic.  liK  iii.  c.  2.     In  lib.  iii.  c.  10,  there  are  various  refined  rt- 
roarks  on  the  number  sevai,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans. 
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of  Germany,"  words  expressive  of  such  a  mode  of  calculation  have  been  derived  *™^'*  ^* 
into  our  own  language/  The  same  custom,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cesar, 
prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations;  and  it  evidently  originated  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  night  preceding  day  both  at  the  literal  and  at  the  postdiluvian 
creation.  All  the  Gauis,  says  he,  conceive  themselves  to  be  sprung  from 
father  Dis^  that  is  to  say,  the  great  father  of  gods  and  men,  who  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  was  esteemed  an  infernal  deity:  and  they  assert  it  to 
have  been  handed  down  to  them  by  the  Druids.  For  this  reason'they  measure 
time^  not  by  the  number  of  days^  but  of  nights.  Accordingly  j  they  observe 
their  birthrdays  and  the  beginnings  of  months  and  years  in  such  a  manner ^ 
as  to  cause,  the  day  to  follow  the  night. ^ 

VII.  From  ancient  Persia  and  Etruria  we  may  next  proceed  to  Hindos- 
tan.  The  Institutes  of  Menu  are  supposed  by  their  translator  Sir  William 
Jones  to  have  been  composed  no  less  than  1280  years  before  the  Christian  era: 
consequently,  the  author  of  them  must  have  flourished  not  very  long  after  the 
days  of  Moses/  This  Hindoo  tract  commences  with  the  following  account 
of  the  creation. 

Menu  sat  reclined^  with  his  attention  fixed  on  one  object^  the  supreme 
God;  when  the  divine  sages  approached  him  ;  andj  after  mutual,  salutations 
in  due  form  J  delivered  the  following  address :  Deign,  sovereign  ruler,  to  ap^ 
prize  us  of  the  sacred  Usws  in  their  order  ;  for  thou,  lords  and  thou  only 
amongst  mortals,  knowest  the  true  sense^  the  first  principle,  and  the  prescribed 
ceremonies,  of  this  universal  supernatural  Veda,  unlimited  in  extent  and 
unequalled  in  authority. 

He,  whose  powers  were  measureless,  being  thus  requested  by  the  great 
sages,  s(iluted  them  all  with  reverence,  and  gave  them  a  comprehensive  an- 
swer,  saying,  Be  it  heard! 

This  universe  existed  only  in  the  frst  divine  idea,  yet  unexpanded,  as  if  in- 
volved in  darkness,  imperceptible,  undefineable,  undiscoverable  by  reason,  un- 
discovered by  revelation.    Then  the  sole  self-existing  power,  himself  undiscern- 

'  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  11. 
*  Such  9A  fortnight f  se'nnight. 
'  Caesar,  de  bell.  Gali.^  lib.  vi.  c.  18. 

^  I  suspect,  that  the  documents  at  least,  on  which   this  work  is  foonded,  are  still  older;         ' 
^at  they  are  as  ancient  in  fact,  as  the  building  of  the  tower: 
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ed  by  making  this  world  discernible,  appeared  with  undiminished  glory, 
dispelling  the  gloom.  He,  whom  the  mind  alone  canperceivt,  whose  essence 
dtuks  the  estemal  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists  from  eter- 
nity ^  even  he,  the  soul  of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  cotnpre/iend^  shone 
forth  in  person. 

He,  having  willing  to  produce  various  beings  from  his  own  divine  substance, 
first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters^  and  placed  in  them  a  productive  seed. 
The  seed  became  an  egg,  bright  as  gold,  blazing  like  the  luminary  with  a 
thousand  beams :  and  in  that  egg  he  was  bom  himself^  in  the  form  of  Brah- 
ma, the  great  forefather  if  all  spirits.  The  waters  are  called  nara,  because 
they  were  the  production  of  Nara  or  the  Spirit  of  God:  and,  since  they 
were  his  first  ay  ana  or  place  of  motion,  he  is  thence  named  Narayana  or 
moving  on  the  waters. 

From  that  which  is  the  first  cause,  not  the  object  qf  sense,  eating  every 
where  in  substance,  not  existing  to  our  perception,  without  beginning  or 
endy  was  produced  the  divine  male,  famed  in  all  worlds  under  the  appellation 
of  Brahma.  In  that  egg  the  great  power  sat  inactive  a  whole  year  of  the 
creator;  at  the  dose  of  which,  by  his  thought  alone,  he  caused  the  egg  to 
divide  itself.  And  from  its  two  divisions  he  framed  the  heaven  above,  and 
the  earth  beneath :  in  the  midst  he  placed  the  subtle  ether,  the  eight  regions, 
and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  the  waters.  From  the  supreme  soul  he  drew 
forth  Mind,  existing  substantially,  though  unperceived  by  sense,  immaterial: 
and,  before  Mind  or  the  reasoning  power,  he  produced  Consciousness,  the 
internal  monitor,  the  ruler.  And  before  them  both  he  produced  the  great 
Principle  of  the  soul,  or  first  ejcpansion  of  the  divine  idea — He  framed  all 
creatures — 

From  his  image,  or  appearance  in  visible  nature,  proceed  the  great  e&- 
ments,  endued  mth  peculiar  powers,  and  Mind  with  operations  infinitely 
subtle,  tlie  unperishaUe  cause  of  all  createdforms.  This  universe  therefore 
is  compacted  from  the  minute  portions  of  those  seven  divine  and  active  prin^ 
ciples,  the  great  Soul  or  first  emanation.  Consciousness,  and  five  perceptions  ; 
a  mutable  uruversefrom  immutable  ideas— 

He  too  first  assigned  to  all  creatures  distinct  names,  distinct  acts,  and 
distinct  occupations — He,  the  supreme  ruler,  created  an  assemblage  of  in- 
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ferier  ddtiesj  with  £xme  attribute$  and  pure  souls,  and  a  number  of  genii  uap*  v. 
esquisitely  delicate :  and  he  prescribed  the  sacrifice  ordained  from  the  begin- 
nmg-^He  gave  being  to  time,  and  the  divisions  of  time;  to  the  stars  also, 
and  to  the  planets  ;  to  rivers^  oceans,  and  mountains  ;  to  level  plains,  and 
uneven  valHes  ;  to  devotion,  speech,  complacency,  desire,  and  wrath  ;  and  to 
the  creation,  which  shall  presently  be  mentioned :  for  he  willed  the  existence 
of  all  those  created  things. 

For  the  sake  of' distinguishing  actions,  he  made  a  total  difference  between 
right  and  wf*ong;  and  enured  these  sentient  creatures  to  pleasure  and  pain, 
cold  and  heat,  and  other  opposite  pairs.  With  very  minute  transformable 
portions  of  the  five  dements,  all  this  perceptible  world  was  composed  in  fit 
order.  And,  in  whatever  occupation  the  st^eme  lord  first  employed  any 
vital  soul,  to  that  occupation  the  same  soul  attaches  itself  spontaneously, 
when  it  receives  a  new  body  again  and  again.  Whatever  quality,  noxious  or 
innocent,  harsh  or  mild,  utgust  or  just,  false  or  true,  he  conferred  on  any 
thing  at  its  creation;  the  same  quality  enters  it  of  course  on  its  future 
births — 

That  the  human  race  might  be  multiplied,  he  caused  the  Brahmen,  the 
Cshatrya, '  the  Vaisya,  and  the  Sudra,  *  to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  his  arm, 
his  thigh,  and  his  foot.  Having  divided  his  own  substance,  the  mighty  power 
became  half' male,  half  female,  or  nature  active  and  passive;  and  from  that 
female  he  produced  ViraJ.  Know  me,  O  most  excellent  of  Brahmens,  to  be 
that  person,  whom  the  male  power  Viraj,  having  performed  austere  devo- 
tion, produced  by  himself  me,  the  secondary  framer  of  all  this  visible  world. 

It  was  I,  who,  desirous  of  giving  birth  to  a  race  of  men,  performed  very 
difficult  religious  duties,  and  first  produced  ten  lords  of  created  beings,  emi- 
nent  in  holiness — Th^,  abundant  in  glory,  produced  seven  other  Mentis,  to- 
gether with  deities,  and  the  mansions  of  deities,  and  great  sages  unlimited 
in  power,  benevolent  genii,  and ferce  giants,  blood-thirsty  savages,  heavenly 
cJioristers,  nymphs  and  demons,  huge  serpents  and  snakes  of  smaller  size, 

'  It  n  sometimes  written  in  a  more  pronounceable  form  Ktttree  or  CuUree. 
^  Tbese  are  the  four  great  Hindoo  castes,  the  priest|  the  soldier  or  military  nobleman,  the 
tradesman,  and  the  labourer. 
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birds  of  mighty  mng,  and  separate  companies  of  Pitris  or  progenitors  of 
mankind^  lightnings  and  thunder-boltSj  clouds  and  coloured  bows  of  Indra, 
falling  meteors^  earth-rending  vapours,  comets,  and  luminaries  of  various 
degrees f  horse  faced  sylvans,  apes,  fish,  and  a  variety  of  birds,  tame  cattle, 
deer,  men,  and  ravenous  beasts  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  smaU  and  large  rep- 
tiles,  moths,  lice,  fleas,  and  cotnmon  flies,  with  every  biting  gnat,  and  im- 
moveable substances  of  distinct  sorts.  • 

Thus  was  this  whole  assemblage  of  stationary  and  moveable  bodies  framed 
by  those  high-minded  beings,  through  the  force  of  their  own  devotion  and  at 
my  command,  with  separate  actions  allotted  to  each--^ 

All  transmigrations,  recorded  in  sacred  books,  from  the  state  of  Brahma 
to  that  of  plants,  happen  continually  in  this  tremendous  world  of  beings;  a 
world  always  tending  to  decay.  He,  whose  powers  are  incomprehensibie 
having  thus  created  both  me  and  this  universe,  was  again  absorbed  in  the 
supreme  spirit,  charging  the  time  of  energy  for  the  time  of  repose.  When 
that  power  awakes,  then  has  this  world  its  full  expansion ;  but,  when  he 
slumbers  with  a  tranquil  spirit,  then  the  whole  system  fades  away.  For, 
while  he  reposes  as  it  were  in  calm  sleep,  embodied  spirits,  endued  with  prin- 
ciples of  action,  depart  from  their  several  acts,  and  the  mind  itself  becomes 
inert :  and,  when  they  once  are  absorbed  in  that  supreme  essence,  then  the 
divine  soul  of  all  beings  withdraws  his  energy,  and  placidly  slumbers.  Then 
too  this  vital  soul  of  created  bodies,  with  all  the  organs  of  sense  and  of  action, 
remains  long  immersed  in  thefrst  idea  or  in  darkness,  and  performs  not  its 
natural  functions,  but  ndgratesfrom  its  corporeal  frame.  When,  being 
again  composed  of  minute  elementary  principles,  it  enters  at  once  into  vege- 
table or  ^  animal  seed,  it  then  assumes  a  new  form.  Thus  that  immutable 
power,  by  waking  and  reposing  alternately,  revivifies  and  destroys  in  eternal 

succession,  this  whole  assemblage  of  locomotive  and  immoveable  creatures. 
He,  having  enacted  this  code  of  laws,  himself  taught  it  fully  to  me  in  the 

beginning :  afterwards  I  taught  it  to  Marichi  and  the  nine  other  holy  sages. 

This  my  son  Bhrigu  will  repeat  the  divine  code  to  you  without  omission;  for 

that  sage  leamedfrom  me  to  recite  the  whole  of  it. 

,    Bhrigu,  great  and  xvise,  having  thus  been  appointed  by  Menu  topromulge 

his  laws,  addressed  all  the  Rishis  with  an  affectionate  mind,  saying;  Hear^ 
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From  this  Menu,  named  Swayambhwa  or  sprung  from  thetdf-emetent,  ^^'  ^» 
came  sis  descendants,  or  Menus,  each  gwing  birth  to  a  race  of  his  own,  all 
exalted  in  dignity,  eminent  in  power^^The  seven  Menus  (or  those  first  crea- 
ted, who  are  to  be  followed  by  seven  more),  of  whom  Swayambhuva  is  the 
chitf,  have  produced  and  supported  this  world  of  moving  and  stationary  be- 
ings, each  in  his  ownantara  or  the  period  of  his  reign^ — There  are  number- 
less Menwantaras  ;  creations  also  and  (kstructions  (f  worlds,  innumerable: 
the  being  supremely  exalted  performs  all  this,  with  as  much  ease,  as  tfin 
sport;  again  and  again,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  happiness.^ 

I.  We  might  easily  be  led  to  imagine  by  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  exor^ 
dium  of  the  preceding  cosmogony,  that  the  Hindoos  ascribed  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  true  God,  and  that  the  Institutes  of  Menu  treated  exclusively 
of  the  same  primeval  transactions  as  those  detailed  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
book  of  Genesis :  but,  if  we  advance  fiirther  and  carefully  attend  to  the*ge- 
neral  drift  of  the  whole,  we  shall  find  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case. 

The  imagjbed  supreme  being  b  represented  as  casting  a  seed  into  the  all* 
prevailing  waters :  the  seed  becomes  an  egg,  floating  upon  their  surface :  and 
the  creator  is  himself  bom  in  the  character  of  Brahma,  the  universal  father 
of  spirits,  out  of  that  egg,  after  he  had  sat  inactive  within  it  during  the  space 
of  a  great  year.  Frcrni  the  circiunstance  of  his  thus  floating  on  the  waters^ 
be  receives  the  name  of  Narayana :  which  is  also  a  title  of  Vishnou,  and 
fw  precisely  the  same  reason;  that  kindred  deity  being  similarly  de* 
scribed,  as  floating  in  a  state  of  deep  repose  on  the  surfieu^e^'of  the  vast  abyss, 
during  the  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds^  either  in  an  ^g,  or  on 
the  navicular  leaf  of  the  Banian  tree,  or  on  a  mighty  serpent  coiled  up  in 
the  form  of  a  boat  Now  the  characters  of  Brahma  and  Vishnou  are  allowed 
by  the  Hindoo  mythologists  to  melt  into  each  other,  and  both  again  to  melt 
into  that  of  Siva;  so  that  their  Trimurti  beii^  really  but  one  deity  who  tripli- 
cates himself,  whatever  is  true  of  the  one  is  equally  ^e  of  all.  But  Siva 
floats  in  the  ship  Argha  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge;  consequently,  the 
floating  of  Brahma  and  Vishnou  in  the  several  marine  vehicles  in  which  they 
are  placed  must  me$m  the  very  same  as  the  voyage  of  Siva  in  the  Argha. 

Thus  we  shall  be  broiight  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Hindoo  history  of  the 

'  Here  follows  the  monstrous  chronological  system  of  the  Hindoos* 
*  Instit.  of  Mequ,  chap,  u 
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*ooK  I.  creation  is  largely  intermingled  with  allusions  to  the  deluge,  that  the  imagined 
creator  is  no  other  than  the  great  father,  and  that  the  year  during  which 
he  is  inclosed  within  the  floating  egg  has  been  borrowed  from  the  year  daring 
which  Noah  was  shut  up  in  the  Ark. 

2.  This  will  be  yet  further  evident,  if  we  consider  the  character  of  Menu. 
The  personage,  to  whom  the  Institutes  are  ascribed,  is  the  first  Menu  or 
Menu-Swayambhuva.  But  Menu-Swayambhuva  is  certainly  Adam,  as  the 
seventh  Menu  or  Menu-Vaivaswata  is  no  less  certainly  Noah.  Now  in  the 
persons  of  Swayambhuva  and  his  three  sons  the  Hindoo  Trimurti  is  believed 
to  have  been  incarnate :  and,  since  exactly  the  same  events  take  place  and 
the  same  persons  reappear  at  the  commencement  of  every  world,  we  must 
deem  the  Trimurti  to  have  been  similarly  incarnate  in  Vaivaswata  and  his 
three  sons.  Hence,  as  the  imagined  creator  proves  to  be  the  egg-bom 
Brahma;  so  Brahma  himself,  in  conjunction  with  Vishnou  and  Siva,  proved 
to  be  the  triplicated  Swayambhuva. 

Accordingly,  we  are  told,  that  Brahma  is  man  both  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually; and  there  are  certain  parts  of  his  history,  which  clearly  demon- 
strate him  to  have  been  the  first  man.     In  his  hermaphroditic  quality,  he 
identifies  himself  with  Siva,  with  the  Orphic  Jupiter,  and  with  the  great  fa- 
ther wheresoever  worshipped.     He  is  the  same  also  as  Viraj  his  supposed 
son>  and  Viraj  again  is  the  same  as  Menu :  for  exactly  the  same  actions  are 
^ven  to  Viraj,  which  are  also  given  to  Brahma.     In  a  curious  passage  in 
the  Yajur  Veda,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  Viraj,  like 
Brahma,  appears  as  an  hermaphrodite,  and  then  divides  himself  into  man 
and  woman :  from  this  pair  is  descended  the*  whole  human  race.     The  man 
and  the  woman  next  successively  assume  the  forms  of  different  animals :  and 
fitmi  the  several  pairs,  mto  which  they  are  metamorphosed,  is  produced  the 
brute  creation.     Much  the  same  idea  is  entertained  of  the  first  Menu ;  who, 
Its  I  have  just  observed,  is  Brahma  incarnate,  and  consequently  is  one  per- 
son botii  with  Viraj  and   the  pretended  demiurge.     Menu  produces  from 
himself  a  daughter  named  Satarupa,  and  by  an  incestuous  connection  with 
her  becomes  the  parent  of  all  mankind :  in  a  similar  manner,  Viraj  produces 
from  himself  a  female ;  who  at  first  hesitates  to  admit  his  embraces  lest  she 
should  incur  the  guilt  of  incest,  but  who  afterwards  by  a  varied  intercourse 
with  him  becomes  the  universal  mother  both  of  men  and  animals.    Ilius,  as 
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tiie  dMuurgei  Brabma,  Madu,  and  Vii^  all  ooelt  into  each  other^  and  are  ^"^'*  ^' 
evidently;  as  d>e  Hindoo  theologists  declare  and  as  their  own  actions  testify, 
one  and  the  same  person ;  so  we  may  rest  assured,  that  that  person  is  no 
otiier  than  the  great  father,  who  was  believed  to  appear  with  his  three  sons 
at  the  conunencement  of  every  world,  and  to  whom  the  office  of  ereation  or 
rallier  of  renovation  is  ascribed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  real  first  <:ause. 

With  this  opinion  the  whole  of  the  preceding  cosmogony  exactly  accords. 
We  are  told  indeed,  and  we  might  be  hastily  led  to  imagine,  that  it  was  really 
«  history  of  tiie  creation ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  exordium 
of  ijrenesis  is  properly  a  history  of  the  creation :  but,  as  we  proceed,  we 
£nd  that  it  treats  but  of  one  creation  among  thousands ;  and,  as  all  those 
thousands  are  eixactly  similar,  an  account  of  one  is  in  effect  an  account  of 
thoDQ  alL  Henoe,  as  the  Hindoos  believe  tiiat  the  process  of  the  creation 
Of¥3Qr  which  Adam  presided  exactly  resembled  that  of  the  creation  over  which 
Noah  presides,  their  cosmogony  is  more  or  less  a  history  of  the  renovation  of 
the  eardi  after  the  deluge ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  their  account  of  the 
lieluge  is  more  or  less  a  cosmogony. 

3.  That  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  cosmogony  is  a  just  one, 
namely  tint  it  has  throughout  a  double  reference  to  the  creation  and  the  de- 
luge inconsequence  of  the  received  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worids, 
is  .manifest  from  the  following  compressed  statement  which  Sonnerat  exhi- 
bils  of  Hindoo  philosophy. 

On  the  death  of  Brahma^  all  the  worlds  mil  suffer  a  deluge :  all  the 
Andonswill  be  broken:  and  Cailasa  and  Vaicontha  (or  the  highest  summit 
of  mount  Meru  which  towers  above  tlie  surrounding  waters,  and  the  floating 
Paradise  of  Vishnou  in  the  sea  of  milk  where  he  reposes  on  the  bosom  of 
Lacshmi ;  in  other  words,  mount  Ararat  and  the  Aik)  mil  only  remain.  At 
that  timcy  Vishnou,  taking  a  leaf  of  the  tree  called  AHemaron,  will  Jdaoe 
himself  on  the  leaf  under  the  figure  of  a  wry  little  child,  and  thus  fioat  on 
the  sea  (f  milk  sucking  the  toe  of  his  right  foot. ^  He  will  remain  in  this 
posture,  until  Brahna  anew  comes  forth  from  his  navel  in  a  tamarind  flower. 
It  is  thus,  that  the  ages  and  worlds  succeed  each  other,  and  are  perpetually 
renewed.^ 

*  A  rude  attempt  to  mould  the  body  of  the  deity  into  the  form  of  a  circle. 
^  Sonnerat.  vol.  i.  p.  226.  apud  Moor's  Hind.  Panth^  p.  103. 
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*<>•»  I.         The  in&iicy  6f  the  floating  Vishnou  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  infancy  of 
the  solar  god  of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  represented  as  a  child  floating  in 
the  calix  of  the  lotos.     Such  a  mode  of  exhibiting  him  alludes  v^  [datnly 
to  the  regeneration  of  the  great  ftither :  who,  in  the  capacity  of  one  bom 
again  from  the  womb  of  his  mother  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  world,  is 
thence  consistentiy  enough  depicted  as  an  infant.    From  this  source  origi- 
nated the  fable  of  the  infant  Bacchus  being  exposed  in  an  ark  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  ocean,  and  a  variety  of  other  kindred  tales  respecting  the  supposed 
infancy  of  the  gods.    The  fable  indeed  of  Bacchus  affords  an  excellent  com- 
ment both  on  the  Hindoo  and  the  Egyptian  l^end.     What  Sonnerat  calls 
the  AUemaron  ieqfis  the  leaf  of  the  Banian  tree :  and  the  tamarind  flower, 
which  he  describes  as  being  the  watery  cradle  of  Brahma,  is  in  reality  the  cup 
of  the  lotos.     Mr.  Moor  rightiy  conjectures,  that  the  leaf  and  tiie  lotos  mean 
the  same  thing.     But  that  thing,  as  we  learn  from  the  more  literal  Greek 
fable,  is  an  ark,  which  was  set  afloat  on  the  sea:  and,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  Greek  fable,  the  lotos  is  declared  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  a  symbol  of 
the  ship  Argha,  which  safely  bore  the  god  Siva  over  the  waters  of  the  deluge. 
4.  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  present  cosmogony  there  is  a  certain  de- 
gree of  confusion  respecting  the  genealogy  of  Menu's  descendants.     Sway- 
ambhuva  is  described,  as  first  producing  ten  lords  of  created  beings ;  who 
a^un,  in  their  turn,  produce  seven  othcfr  Menus:  yet  the  head  of  the  seven 
Menus  is  Swayambhuva  himself;  from  iVhom' accordingly,  it  is  afterwards 
said,  that  the  six  younger  Menus  were  successively  born. 

The  best  method  of  solving  this  difficulty  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
ford.  Let  the  seven  Menus,  produced  from  the  ten  lords,  be  the  same  as 
the  9even  Rishis,  who,  when  each  successive  world  is  destroyed  by  a  deluge, 
are  the  companions  of  Menu  in  the  ark:  and  the  whole  confusion  will  be  re- 
moved in  a  manner  perfectly  according  witii  the  scriptural  account  In  this 
case,  Menu-Swayambhuva  or  Menu-Adima  will  be  Adam,  as  both  his  name 
and  his  history  indeed  evidently  shew  him  to  be :  the  ten  lords  descended 
from  him  will  lie  tiie  ten  generations  of  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Noah:  and 
the  seven  Menus,  or  more  properly  the  seven  Rishis,  who  succeed  the  ten 
lords,  and  who  are  therefore  contemporary  with  Menu-Vaivaswata  or  Noah, 
will  be,  as  their  history  equally  shews,  the  family  of  the  arkite  great  father^ 
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tiMiimuch  as  they  are  jointly  preserved  witli  him  in  a  ship  from  the  fiiiy  of    cmt9.% 

the  deluge. 
5.  I  take  it  that  Menu,  whether  considered  as  Adam  or  as  Noah^  is  in 

reality  the  head  of  that  curious  triad  of  abstract  ideas  (if  I  may  so  speak)^ 
which  the  speculative  Hindoos  have  introduced  so  conspicuously  into  their 
cosmogony.  We  are  told,  that  from  the  great  Soul,  that  is  from  the  great 
father,  who  was  believed  to  be  at  once  the  Soul  of  the  World  and  the  univer- 
sal parent  of  human  souls,  Brahma  produced  a  triad  consisting  of  Mind, 
Consciousness,  and  psychic  Principle. 

This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  mere  philosophical  refinement  almost  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Platonists,  who  educed  from  the  elder  Nous  or  Mind 
three  younger  Noes.  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the 
signification  of  the  word  Menu^  the  import  of  which  in  the  Sanscrit  is  Mind: 
so  that,  when  we  are  taught  that  Mind  was  generated  from  the  great  Soul,  we 
are  in  effect  taught  that  Menu  was  thus  generated.  Such  refinements,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  arose  from  the  character  of  Mind  or  Intellect  being 
attributed  to  the  great  father  in  contradistinction  to  inert  Matter,  which  was 
sometimes  gpven  to  him  as  a  body  and  sometimes  as  a  consort  Agreeably 
to  these  notions,  we  may  observe,  that,  while  Brahma  is  awake,  the  world 
is  said  to  have  its  full  expansion ;  but,  when  he  slumbers,  the  whole  system 
fades  away.  Then  every  soul,  which  had  emanated  from  him,  is  absorbed 
into  his  essence:  all  things  are  resolved  into  their. first  principles:  and  the 
world,  his  visible  image,  ceases  to  exist,  until  the  deity  awakes  from  his  placid 
slumber,  and  ^a  new  order  of  things  commences  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
liad  preceded  it. 

VIII.  The  cosmogony  of  China  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  Hindostan. 

The.  first  of  men  was  Puoncu.  He  was  born  out  of  chaos,  as  it  were  out 
of  an  egg.  From  the  shell  of  this  egg,  in  the  deep  gloom  of  night,  were 
formed  the  heavens ;  from  the  white  of  it  was  made  the  atmosphere;  and  from 
the  yolk,  the  earth.  In  point  of  order,  the  heavens  were  first  created ;  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  next  laid ;  the  atmosphere  was  then  diffused 
round  the  habitable  globe;  and  last  of  all  men  were  called  into  existence.'  \ 

1.  Most  of  the  remarks,  which,  have  been  made  on  the  Hinduo  cosmo- 
gony, are  equally  applicable  to  this :  and  the  character  of  Puoiicu  in  parti- 
cular decidedly  confirms  all  that  has  been  said  respecting  Brahma.     The  ex« 
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acdy  similar  birth  of  each  from  the  sacred  egg  indisputably  provies  them  to 
be  the  same  person.  Now  I  have  contended,  that  Brahma,  thou^  repre- 
sented by  the  Hindoos  as  the  creator,  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the  great 
father ;  who  appears  with  his  three  sons  at  the  commencement  of  each  world, 
and  from  whom  the  whole  human  race  is  descended.  Agreeably  to  this  opi- 
nion, the  Chinese  inform  us,  that  the  egg-born  Puoncu,  who  clearly  must  be 
identified  with  Brahma,  is  neitlier  a  god  nor  a  creator,  but  merely  the  first  of 
men.  Arguing  fi-om  the  analogy  of  other  cosmogonies,  I  apprehend,  that 
Puoncu  unites  in  his  own  person  the  characters  both  of  Adam  and  Noah:  in 
other  words,  he  is  that  great  universal  father,  who  was  thought  to  be  suc- 
cessively produced  in  a  human  form,  at  the  beginning  of  every  world,  fi*om 
the  egg  vhich  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  circumfluent  ocean  during  the  in- 
termediate period  of  a  divine  year. 

2.  Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  cosmogony  of  the  Chinese  by  some  cu- 
rious passages  in  their  book  Y-king.  This  volume  is  said  to  be  as  old  as 
Confucius,  who  flourished  five  centuries  before  Christ :  and  it  is  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  obscure,  and  the  most  esteemed,  of  all  their  national  re- 
cords. The  word  Y-king  signifies  the  book  of  Y:  and  the  book  received  ite 
name  from  the  mystery  of  which  it  treats ;  for  the  mystjsry  in  question  was 
Tiieroglyphically  represented  by  a  figure,  resembling  the  Greek  T  or  the  Ro- 
man Y. 

This  book  teaches,  that  the  heaven  and  the  earth  had  a  beginning,  and 
therefore  much  more  the  human  race :  that,  after  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
all  material  things  were  formed :  then,  male  and  female;  and  then,  husband 
and  wife :  that  (what  they  call)  the  great  Term  is  the  great  Unity  and  the 
great  Y :  that  Y  has  neither  body  nor  figure:  and  that  all,  which  have  body 
and  figure,'  were  made  by  that  which  has  neither  body  nor  figure.  It  further 
teaches,  that  die  great  Term  or  the  great  Unity  comprehends  three:  and  it 
describes  this  comprehension  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  one  is  three, 
and  that  the  three  are  one.  Tao^  it  informs  us,  is  Life :  thejirst  has  produced 
the  second:  the  txco  have  produced  the  third:  and  the  three  hwoe  made  all 
things.  Hcy  whom  the  spirit  perceiveth  and  whom  the  eye  cannot  see,  is 
called  Y.  This  character  Y  is  explained  by  Hin-chin  in  the  following  words: 
At  the  first  beginnings  Reason  subsisted  in  the  Unity :  that  is  ity  which  made 
and  divided  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  which  changed  and  perfected  all  things.^ 

'  Mcmoires  Chinois  apud  Bryant  in  Phil.  Jud.  p.  285—287. 
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3.  Mr-  Bryant  is  wflling  to  refer  the  preceding  tradition  to  the  knowledge 
which  the  Chinese  had  of  the  triple  nature  of  God.  In  tliis  opinion  I  jfind 
it  impossible  to  agree  with  him. 

The  triad  of  the  Chinese  is  described  in  terms  so  exactly  similar  to  those, 
by  which  the  Hindoos  set  forth  the  attributes  of  their  Trimurti,  that  we  can 
scarcely,  I  think,  doubt,  that  whatever  the  one  means  the  other  must  also 
mean.  Now  the  Hindoo  Trimurti,  springing  from  the  unity  of  a  yet  more 
ancient  god,  is  believed  to  become  incarnate,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
new  world,  in  the  persons  of  Menu  and  his  three  sons.  But  Menu  is  that 
great  fiither ;  who,  immortal  in  his  nature  and  perpetually  reappearing,  is 
said  at  the  close  of  each  mundane  system  to  be  preserved  with  seven  com- 
panions in  an  ark  from  the  fury  of  an  universal  deluge.  Hence  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  that  by  the  Hindoo  Trimurti  we  are  to  understand  the  great 
father  triplicating  himself,  or  (in  other  words)  begetting  three  sons,  at  the 
beginning  of  every  similar  renovated  world.  Tiie  triplication  itsdf  they  are 
wont  to  style  delusion  ;  intimating,  that  all  things  really  spring  from  the  unity 
of  the  great  father,  and  that  his  three  sons  or  three  powers  are  such  mere 
varied  multiplications  of  himself  that  they  are  mutually  the  same  with  each 
other  and  collectively  the  same  with  the  paternal  unity. 

Precisely  similar  are  the  ideas  entertained  of  tiie  Chinese  triad.  The 
three  are  virtually  identified  with  the  one,  and  the  one  is  virtually  identified 
with  the  three.  To  this  triplicated  nK>nad,  as  was  universally  the  case 
throughout  the  pagan  world  with  respect  to  the  great  father,  the  office  of 
-^creator  is  ascribed :  and  we  may  observe  exactly  the  same  notions  concerning 
Reason  or  Intellect  or  Mind  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  as  those  vibkkk 
make  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  systems  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Greek 
Platonists.  Reason,  we  are  tdd,  subsisted  at  first  in  the  Unity.  This 
Reason  is  the  Mind  or  Menu  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Nous  of  the  Orphic 
and  Platonic  phiiosophers:  for  tiie  Chinese  Reason  afterwards  triplicates  itself, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  as  Menu  (in  whom  the  Trimurti  is  incarnate) 
begets  three  sons,  and  as  Nous  produces  three  younger  demiurgic  Noes. 
By  Reason  subsisting  in  the  Unity^  they  meant  the  great  father  considered 
as  the  Soul  or  Intellectual  Fri^iciple  of  the  Universe:  and,  by  the  same  Rea- 
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son  multiplied  into  threcy  they  meant  the  great  transmigrating  father  of  the 
human  race  at  the  head  of  his  triple  offspring. 

I  Deed  scarcely  observe,  that  tliey  plainly  invented  the  hieroglyphical  figure 
Y  to  exhibit  this  mystic  union  of  their  three  in  one. 

4.  The  propriety  of  this  opinion  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  yet  futtfaer 
established  by  inquiring  a  little  more  minutely  into  the  character  of  the  Chi- 
nese triad. 

In  the  legend,  as  translated  by  the  author  of  the  Memoires  Chinois  and  as 
cited  above,  three  persons  only  are  mentioned,  of  whom  Too  or  Life  is  the 
first :  but  in  the  same  legend,  as  it  is  rendered  both  by  du  Halde  and  le 
Compte,  Jour  persons  are  mentioned,  of  whom  the  three  younger,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hindoo  and  Platonic  triads,  proceed  from  a  fourth  anterior  to 
them.  According  to  du  Halde,  ;  Tao  or  Reason  hath  produced  one^  one 
hath  produced  two,  two  have  produced  thee,  and  three  have  produced  all 
things.^  According  to  le  Compte,  Eternal  Reason  produced  onf,  one  pro- 
duced two,  two  produced  three,  and  three  produced  all  things^ 

Here  we  have  Reason  or  Mind  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ftriad  which  ema- 
nates from  it;  that  Reason,  which,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the  pagans  con- 
stantly identify  with  the  great  father,  and  which  they  represent  as  the  ani* 
mating  Soul  of  the  World.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  such  a  generation  as 
,this,  while  it  accurately  corresponds  in  point  of  number  with  the  great  father 
and  his  three  sons,  does  by  no  means  agree  with  what  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve respecting  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Trinity.  Yet  such  is  the  very  gene- 
ration, whfch  is  set  forth  in  the  book  Y-king:  for  Ae  great  Term  is  said  to 
be  at  once  the  great  Unity  and  the  great  Y;  the  Unity  comprehending  within 
itself  the  Triad,  and  the  Triad  emanating  from  the  Unity.    . 

Nor  is  this  all :  we  are  further  taught,  in  exact  accordance  with  those  spe- 
culations of  the  pagans  which  constituted  the  very  basis  of  their  mythology, 
that,  powerful  as  the  great  Term  is  supposed  to  be,  his  existence  has  never- 
theless in  one  sense  had  a  commencement.  fVe  must  know,  says  Vang- 
Chin  in  his  commentary,  that,  in  the  beginning,  when  as  yet  the  great  Term 

'  Du  Halde's  Hist,  of  China,  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 
^LeCompte's  Journ.  through  C(iin.  p^  318. 
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wds  not  in  idngy  there  existed  an  actvoe  and  inexhaustible  Reason^  which  ®^'*  ^* 
no  image  can  represent j  which  no  name  can  designate^  which  is  isifimte 
in  every  respect^  and  to  which  nothing  can  be  added.*  The  non-exbtence 
of  the  Term,  spoken  of  in  this  passage,  relates,  I  apprehend,  to  Uiat 
supposed  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds,  when  both  the  de- 
miurgic triad  and  the  whole  Universe  are  absorbed  into  the  single  essence  of 
the  great  htiier.  At  that  time,  Reas<m  or  Intellect  or  Mind,  the  caba- 
listic name  of  the  paternal  unity  considered  as  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
alone  exists,  floating  on  the  surfiu:e  of  the  ocean  either  in  the  egg  or  on  the 
lotos  or  in  the  sacred  ship,  and  dther  sunk  in  a  state  of  deep  repose  or 
engaged  in  profound  meditation  upon  his  own  nature.  When  the  hour  of 
creation  arrives,  then  he  changes  the  seascm  of  rest  for  the  season  ol 
energy.  First  he  produces  from  himself  the  mysterious  triad  of  the  great 
fTerm:  and  afterwards,  by  the  instrumentality  of  that  triad,  he  calls  the 
Universe  into  renovated  existence. 

This,  judging  both  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Chinese  cosmogony  and 
from  ^  analogy  of  other  parallel  gentile  systems,  is  meant,  I  have  little 
doubty  by  the  solitary  existence  of  Reason  or  Mind,  the  Menu  of  the  Hindoos 
ai|d  the  Nous  of  the  Platonists,  previous  to  the  birth  of  that  great  triplicated 
Term,  who  is  re|)resented  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

IX.  From  China  we  may  pass  to  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Japan  :  and 
here  a^n  we  shall  find  the  cosmogony  to  be  de^ly  tinctured  with  dilur 
vianism. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Sintoists,  the  most  ancient  sect  of  idola- 
ters in  that  country,  all  things  indeed  originated  frt)m'a  chaos :  but  the  ge- 
oeral  tenor  of  the  legend  shews  with  sufficient  plainness,  that  the  chaos  al- 
luded to  is  that  produced  by  the  flood ;  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  properly, 
by  that  flood  which  was  equally  supposed  to  precede  eo&y  mundane  reno* 
vation.  It  is  sdd,  in  their  mysterious  book  Odaiki,  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  opening  of  all  things,  a  chaos  floated,  as  fishes  swim  in 
the  water  for  pleasure.  Ota  of  this  chaos  arose  a  thing  like  a  prickle, 
moveable  and  transformable.    This  thing  became  a  soul  or  spirit :  and 

'  Mem.  Cbio.  apud  Bryant  io  Phil.  Jud.  p.  Wf. 
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this  Spirit  is  called  Kunito-K(hB ats-No-Mikatto.^  He  was  the  first  (A 
tbe  seven  original  s^n%  whom  they  divide  into  the  three  elder  and  the 
four  younger.  The  thi*ee  elder  are  said  to  have  had  no  wives:  but 
tiiie  four  younger  had  each  his  proper  consort  The  last  of  thent  is  held 
in  peculiar  veneration  by  the  Japanese  as  being  the  parent  of  the  second 
race  of  hero-gods,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  five  in  number,  but  in- 
ferior both  in  purity  and  dignity  to  the  first  race.  Respecting  the  ori- 
^n  of  the  third  race  or  that  of  ordinary  men,  there  appears,  so  fitr  as  I  am 
able  to  collect  from  Koempfer,  to  be  a  diffierence  of  opinion  among  them ; 
some  deducing  it  from  the  eldest  of  the  five  hero-gods  of  the  second  race, 
and  some  finom  the  youngest  of  them.  The  lives  of  the  first  race  they  ex- 
tend to  an  enormous  term  of  years  :  the  lives  of  the  second  race  tbey  di*" 
minish  in  length ;  yet,  diminished  as  they  are,  they  far  exceed  the  duration, 
to  which  human  life  is  now  limited.  The  hereditary  ecclesk^tical  emperors 
of  the  Japanese  claim  their  right  to  dominion  by  the  patriarchal  tenure  of 
primogeniture  in  a  direct  line  from  these  two  successive  races  of  hero- 
gods/ 

1.  The  very  first  expression  in  this  cosmogony  is  familiar  to  those,  who 
are  in  the  least  accustomed  to  mythological  studies.  T/ie(^>ening  ofM 
thingSy  with  which  the  Japanese  history  of  the  creation  commences,  relates, 
I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  bursting  or  opening  of  the  sacred  egg,  from  which 
the  great  triplicated  father  and  the  whole  world  are  equally  produced.  But, 
as  that  egg  is  a  symbol  of  double  import  representing  both  the  World  and 
the  Ark ;  the  notion  of  its  having  once  been  opened  and  of  the  whole  Uni-  / 
verse  having  proceeded  from  its  interior,  after  it  had  floated  a  divine  year 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  must  have  chiefly  originated  from  the  opening 
of  the  door  in  the  Ark  and  from  the  egress  of  all  tiie  living  creatures  and 
vegetable  seeds,  which  had  been  preserved  of  the  first  creation,  and  which 
constituted  the  rudiments  of  the  second.  Hence  the  great  diluvian  patriarch, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  out  of  the  opening  egg,  was  worsMpped  un- 
der the  name  of  Bnal-Peor  or  the  lord  ofopemng:  and,  from  an  idea  that  the 

'  Koempfer^s  Hist,  of  Japan,  b.  lit  c.  1. 

*  Koempfiez^s  Hist,  of  Jap.  b.  i.  <;•  7*  b.  ih  c  1. 
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Ai^  was  an  universal  mother,  he  wa5  considered  as  the  masculine  principle  ^^^^^  ^* 
of  gecM^ratiOn^  and  wa9  adored  by  liis  apostate  descendants  with  all  the 
abominations  of  the  phallic  worship.'  Hence  also  Mylitta  or  Venus^  the 
goddess  of  the  Ark,  was  called  Prothyria  or  the  tutelary  pMtromss  cf  the 
door;  and^  bemg  ever  worshipped  in  conjunction  with  th^  great  fiither,  was  es- 
teemed the  female  principle  of  generation.  And  henoe  Janus,  whose  history 
proves  him  to  be  the  same  as  Noah,  was  venerated  as  a  divinity,  who  pre- 
sided over  doors,  and  who  was  connected  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  shutting 
and  <^)ening^ 

2.  The  long  lives  ascribed  to  the  seven  great  spirits,  and  the  shorter  lives 
ascribed  to  their  five  successors  though  still  of  a  duration  fieur  exceeding  that 
of  the  present  life  of  man,  are  in  themselves  sufficiait  to  teach  us  the  true 
dras  of  these  Japanese  demigods :  we  hiive  in  fact  only  to  compare  the  fa- 
bulous narrative  with  the  literal  history  of  Moses-  The  life  of  the  human 
race  was  of  the  »me  average  length  before  the  deluge :  but,  m  the  very  first 
generation  tfter  that  awful  catastrophe,  it  began  to  shorten ;  and  its  gra* 
dual  abbreviation  continued,  until  it  was  ultimately  fixed  at  its  present  aver- 
age lenj^  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  seven  elder  hero-gods  of  Japan 
must  represent  the  antediluvians,  and  that  the  five  younger  must  shadow  out 
the  yet  loog-lived  postdiluvians  ere  the  age  of  man  finally  settled  at  its  pre- 
sent curtailed  duration. . 

Such  an  arrangement,  which  seems  to  point  out  its  own  propriety,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  parallel  theory  of  the  Hindoos.  I  think  it  evident,  that  the 
seven  prioseval  long-lived  spirits  are  the  same  as  the  seven  Menus,  whose 
series  commences  with  Swayambhuva  or  Adam  and  terminates  with  Vaivas- 
wata  or  Noah,  and  who  clearly  run  parallel  with  the  ten  antediluvian  par 
triarchs  or  lords  of  created  bein^  though  the  Hindoos  make  them  the  heads 
of  seven  successive  worlds.  For  the  ten  lords  descoid  from  Swayambhuva^ 
and  the  six  younger  Menus  also  descend  from  him :  but  the^ten  lords  are 
said  to  produce  seven  other  Menus>  whom  (I  tfamk  with  Mn  Wilfi}rd)  we 
must  necessarily  identify  with  the  seven  Risfais  that  are  preserved  in  an  ark 
with  Vaivaswata  or  the  seventh   Menu :  hence  the  seventh  Menu  must 

'  See  my  Dissert*  on  the  Cabiri.  to1..u«  p.  109*  note  k. 
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chronologically  coincicte  with  the  tenth  lord;  and  the  aeries  of  Menus,  how- 
ever each  may  be  feigned  to  preside  over  his  own  renovated  world,  must  in 
reality  synchrcmize  with  the  period  between  Adam  and  Noah ;  Swayam* 
bhuva  (as  I  have  just  observed)  being  certainly  the  former  of  those  patriarchs, 
and  Vaivaswata  the  latter.  But,  if  the  seven  Menus  be  the  same  as  the 
seven  long-lived  spirits  of  the  Japanese,  of  which  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt ;  then  those  spirits  must  represent  th^  antediluvians ;  a  con- 
clusion, to  whidi  we  had  already  been  brought  by  the  circumstance  of  theif 
longevity  being  succeeded  by  an  abbreviation  in  the  life  of  man  before  it  was 
finally  reduced  to  its  present  narrow  limits. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Japanese  divide  their  seven  spirits  into  three 
and  four.  I  think  it  most  probable,  that  they  have  adopted  this  arrange- 
ment in  order  that  they  might  thus  be  enabled  to  place  a  triad  at  the  head 
of  their  cosmogony ;  for,  like  the  Hindoos,  they  worship  a  triple  god  spring- 
ing out  of  an  egg  that  rests  upon  the  mysterious  lotos.'  They  also  contrived 
by  such  a  plan  to  exhibit  a  complete  ogdoad  of  four  males  and  four  fe- 
males, corresponding  with  the  two  successive  ogdoads  of  the  Adamitical 
and  Noetic  fieanilies :  for  to  each  of  the  four  spirits  they  assign  a  consort, 
thus  making  up  the  precise  number  eight. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  chronological  epoch  of  the  five  younger 
hero-gods,  who  with  shortened  lives  succeeded  the  seven  great  spirits,  it 
must  of  course  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  why  the  number  five  has  been 
pitched  upon  rather  than  any  other  number :  yet  a  conjecture  nu^  be  ad- 
duced^ which  at  leactis  not  devoici  of  plausitnlity.  As  the  seventh  of  the 
great  spirits  must,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  seventh  Menu,  be  the 
same  as  Noah ;  and  as  human  life  began  to  shorten  not  with  him,  but  with 
his  sons :  he  must  plainly  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  five  hero- 
gods.  And  again,  since  the  c|idpersion  firom  Babel  took  place  in  the  days 
of  NiPiurod,  I  should  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  look  for  any  one  of  them 
posterior  to  the  time  of  that  prince.  Now  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  Japanese  are  of  Cuthic  or  Scythian  (nigin ;  at  least  they^  seem  to  have 
among  them  a  very  considerable  mixture  of  Cuths :  hence  we  must  look  for 

•S«e^4atcl.  Fig.  14. 
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the  later  oi  their  five  demigods  in  the  line  of  Hami  rather  than  in  thai:  of 
either  of  his  brethren."  If  then  we  inquire  within  these  defined  limitSi  we 
shall  find  that  Scripture  furnishes  us  with  exactly  five  patriarchs,  who  with 
shortened  lives  succeed  Noah  the  supposed  seventh  great  spirit :  namely, 
Shem,  Ham,  Japhet,  Cuah,  and  Nimrod. 

I  may  remark,  that  the  idea  of  the  seven  spirits  being  superior  to  men,  and 
yet  being  at  once  their  ancestors  and  of  the  same  chaotic  ori^  with  them, 
very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  notion  of  the  Egyptians,  that  thdr  countiy 
was  first  ruled  by  the  immortals,  and  with  the  Greek  divisicm  of  the  intelli- 
gent beings  who  sprang  from  chaos  into  the  immortal  ggdg  and  mortal 
men. 

X.  Tiie  Greek  accounts  of  the  cosmogpay  indeed  appear  evidently  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  systems  of  more  ancient  nations^  whether  they 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  or  of  the  poets.  As  such  therefore 
the  preceding  detail  will  throw  considerable  light  on  them :  nor  are  they  la 
themselves  destitute  of  interest. 

1.  It  was  well  remarked  by  Cudworth,  though  he  has  not  built  upon  the 
remark  the  superstructure  which  I  conceive  he  ought  to  have  done,  that  the 
cosmogony  of  the  pagcms  was  in  reality  one  and  the  same  thing  with  their 
thec^ny/  This  arose  from  the  circumstance,  which  I  have  so  fi^quently 
had  occasion  to  notice,  of  their  confounding  the  proper  creation  of  the 
world  with  its  re-fcNrmation  afier  the  deluge :  and  the  confusion  itself  origi- 
nated from  the  doctrine  of  a  succession  of  similar  worlds,  at  the  dose  qf 
each  of  whi(h  all  the  hero-gods  are  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  great 
fether,  as  at  the  commencement  of  each  they  are  all  reproduced  from  his 
essence.  Hence  it  liappened,  that  the  Demop-gods  of  the  Gentiles,  whose 
history  whai  analysed  shews  them  to  be  chiefly  the  family  of  Adam  -reap- 
pearing in  that  of  Noah,  are  represented,  sometimes  as  elSfecting  the  crea- 
tion, and  sometimes  as  themselves  originating  out  of  it  This  last  is  emi- 
nently the  case  with  tlje  theogony  of  Hesiod.  His  account  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Universe  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the  who}e  train  of 

■  Vide  infra  book  vi.  c.  4.  f    II.  3.  (2.) 
•  InteU.  Sysu   b.  i.  c,  4*  p.  234. 
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sooM  I.  diluvian  hero-gods  whose  birth  he  deduces  from  the  chaotic  mixtore ;  with 
the  Eros,  Uranus,  and  Cronus,  of  tije  Orphic  poet;  and  with  the  twicft-toW 
story  of  a  tetrad,  composed  of  an  older  god  and  three  younger  deities  his 
children :  that  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed  as  relating  ui  a  great  measure 
to  the  reformation  of  the  earth  after  the  deluge,  though  by  no  means  with- 
out a  decided  allusion  to  a  yet  prior  creation. 

Firsty  says  he,  esieted  Chaos.  Next  was  produced  the  spacious  earth, 
the  firm,  seat  of  the  Olympian  immortals  ;  TartarUlsi  hid  within  the  re*- 
cesses  of  the  an^  globe  ;  and  Eros,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  immortals^ 
the  dispeUer  of  caret  and  the  author  of  wise  counsels  both  to  gods  and  men. 
From  Chaos  sprang  Erebus  and  black  Night ;  and ^  from  the  union  of 
Night  and  Erebus,  were  born  Ether  and  the  Day.^ 

These  first  principles  gave  birth  to  various  oceanic  gods;  among  whom  we 
recognize  the  Uranus  and  Cronus  of  the  Orphic  poet,  and  Rhea  tiie  fabled 
fidother  of  all  the  deities «  Uranus  is  twice  represented  as  being  the  parent 
of  three  sons :  and  the  same  legend  is  afterwards  repeated  in  the  story  of 
Cronus,  who  is  similarly  made  the  father  of  a  triple  offspring.  I  say  re- 
peated, both  because  Uranus  and  Cronus  may  be  proved  to  be  the  same 
person,  and  because  &e  two  fables  carry  along  with  them  a  sufficiency  of 
internal  evidence  to  establish  llie  point  of  their  origination  from  a  common 
source.  Uranus  is  said  to  have  been  mutilated  by  Cronus :  and  Cronus 
himself,  according  to  the  Orphic  poet,  experienced  afterwards  the  same 
treatment  from  Jupiter  or  (as  he  was  called  by  the  Egyptians)  Hammon; 
It  is  added,  that  Cronus  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  when  the«afiair  hap- 
pened.* If  the  very  contexture  of  this  story  did  not  plainly  shew  whence 
it  was  derived,  the  name  of  that  son  of  Cronus,  to  whom  the  crime  against 
his  intoxicated  father  is  attributed,  would  inseparably  connect  it  with  a 
well-known  event  m  the  life  of  Noah.  The  Gentiles  indeed,  and  especially 
the  Hindoos,  have,  after  their  manner,  explained  the  fable  in  a  physical 
sense,  as  alluding  to  the  successive  destructions  and  renovations  of  the 
world;  and  the  general  story  of  the  mutilation  of  the  principal  hero-god 
appears  to  me  in  itself  to  relate  also  to  the  supposed  hermaphroditic  nature 

'  Hesiod.  Theog.  yer.  l\6.  *  Porph,  de  antro  nymph,  p.  260. 
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of  the  great  ftither :  but  yet,  as  the  event  stands  connected  in  the  Greek  le-  «h^*  ▼• 
gend,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  refer  it  to  the  indignity  whidi  Noah 
suffered  from  Canaan.  Since  then  the  gods  of  Hesiod  are  manifestly  di- 
iuvian  or  arkite  gods,  the  chaos,  from  which  they  are  produced,  must  be 
the  chaos,  out  of  which  the  world  was  created  anew  after  the  deluge; 
though,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  neither  a  prior  creation  nor  a  prior 
race  of  hero-gods  are  to  be  excluded. 

2.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  cosmogony  preserved  by  Aris- 
tophanes. 

Chaosj  and  Night,  and  black  Erebus,  and  wide  Tartarus,  first  existed. 
At  that  time,  there  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  heaven.  But,  in  the  bosom 
qf  ErAus,  black-winged  Night  produced  an  eSirial  egg ;  from  which,  in 
due  season,  beautiful  Lwe,  decked  with  golden  wings,  was  bom.  Out  of 
Chaos,  in  the  midst  of  wide-spreading  Tartarus,  he  begot  our  race,  and 
called  us  forth  into  the  Hght.^ 

The  Love  or  Eros  of  Aristophanes  is  the  same  mythological  character  as 
the  Phanes-Protogonus  of  the  Orphic  poet,  as  the  first-born  Brahma  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  as  the  primeval  Puencu  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  all  equally 
produced  from  the  egg,  that  floated  upon  the  waters  of  the  diaotic  mixture ; 
and  they  are  all  equally  represented  as  being  the  parents  of  the  human 
race.  The  Orphic  Pfeanes  is  styled  hidden,  from  his  being  inclosed  within 
the  ark :  the  Love  of  Aristophanes,  in  allusion  to  the  egress  from  the  arkite 
egg,  is  said  to  have  caHed  forth  mankind  into  light.  From  the  Orphic 
Phanes  the  immortal  gods  derive  their  origin  :  the  Eros  of  Hesiod  is  the 
wise  counseHer  both  of  gods  and  men.  But  Aese  immortal  gods  are  hot 
beings,  that  have  existed  from  eternity.  Their  mythological  birth  synchro- 
nizes with  the  birth  of  the  world.  They  are  produced,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  system ;  which,  according  to  the  Hindoos,  is  invariably  pre- 
ceded by  a  deluge :  they  are  produced,  with  their  general  parent*  Eros  him- 
self, from  ancient  Chaos  and  that  allegorical  egg  which  once  within  narrow^ 
bounds  inclosed  the  Universe.  The  earth,  a$  Hesiod  truly  telUk  us,  when  it  > 
emerged  out  of  the  same  Chaos,  was  their  first  habitation.     Then  it  wa^  that 

'  ATietoph.  Ayes.  594* 
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'*  Eros  performed  the  task  of  dispelling  the  anxious  cares  of  the  hciro^gods. 
In  shorty  as  Homer  asserts  that  all  the  pagan  deities  sprang  firom  the  oceta ;' 
so  Pindar  delivers  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that .  the  origin  of  gods  and  of 
men  is  the  same,  that  they  were  all  bprn  from  one  common  mother/  This 
great  universal  parent,  Ae  Panthea  of  antiquity,  who  is  the  same  as  the 
black  goddess  or  Night  or  Venus  that  produces  the  mundfuie  egg  in  Chaos, 
was  certainly  the  arkite  ship  and  ultimately  the  larger  mundane  ship  floating 
(as  it  was  supposed)  in  the  waters  of  Chaos. 

S.  The  opinions  of  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  respecting  the 
aqueous  origin  of  the  Universe,  are,  I  think,  to  be  referred  to  the  same 
double  source :  for  the  world,  both  at  its  first  creation  and  at  its  subsequent 
postdiluvian  renovation,  equally  arose  out  of  water.  Of  such  a  conjecture 
the  propriety  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  the  agent,  to  whom  the  work 
is  ascribed.  Thales  and  Anaxagoras  agree  in  teaching,  that  water  was  the 
matrix  of  all  things,  and  that  the  Universe  remained  in  a  state  of  chaotic 
confusion  until  Nous  or  Intellect  came  and  atranged  it  in  order. 

This  demiurgic  Nous  is  evidently  the  same  person  as  the  Nous  of  the 
Platomsts;  who  was  the  head  and  parent  of  tiiree  younger  demiurge  Noes, 
and  whom  Proclus  rij^tiy  identifies  with  the  Orphic  hermaphroditic  Jupi- 
ter.' He  is  also  pronounced  to  be  one  with  the  ark-preserved  Dionus  or 
Bacchus,  and  with  the  navicular  C]:onus  who  is  similarly  described  as 
the  father  of  a  triple  offspring.^  The  creative  Nous  therefore  is  plainly 
the  same  person  as  the  transmigrating  great  parent,  who  appears  witii 
his  three  sons  at  the  commencement  of  every  mundane  intern:  and 
the  Greek  word  NouSy  like  the  Sanscrit  word  MenUf  was  made  to  signify 
Mind  or  Intellect,  because  Nuh  or  Noah  was  deemed  the  Soul  of  tiie 
World. 

XI.  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks  on  the  Or- 
phic and  Platonic  triads,  which  have  not  unfirequentiy  been  esteemed 
primeval  corruptions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    That  such  was^  their 

'  Plut  de  placit.  philot.  lib.  i.  p.  S75. 

*  Find.  Nem.  Od.  vi. 

^  Cicer.  de  nat.  deor.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Diog.   Laer.  in  vit  Thai,  et  Anax, 

^  Fulgen.  Mythol.  lib,  u  c.  S.  Macrob.  Saturo.  lib.  i.  c.  IS*  p.  201. 
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wigiiii  I  ttNmm^y  disbelieve:  for,  though  one  of  the, most  promipent  <^i>^*^« 
features  of  ancient  mythd<^  is  the  notion .  that  the  world  was  created  or 
rather  formed  anevf  by  the  instrumaitality  of  a  triplicated  divinity  or  a  triad 
of  great  gods,  ckcumstantml  evidence  demonstrates,  that  this  demiurgie 
triad,  eui'<^nating  from  a  paternal  mon^d,  is  really  composed  of  no  other 
persons  than  the  three  sons,  of  Noah  viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  the  three 
sons  of  AdaoL 

.  I.  In  the  hcginmngy  according  to  the  doctrine  (f  Orpheus^  says  Cedre? 
BUS  from  the  Christian  chrooographer  Timotbeus>  was  created  the  Ether. 
Chaoi,  and  gkomy  Night  thejint  ^  aU  things^  enveloped  it  on  every  side^ 
^nd  occasioned  an  universal  obscurity.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  beings 
ineomprehensiUey  supreme^  and  preexistent ;  the  creator  i^  all,  things,  as 
well  of  the  Ether  itself  as  of  whatsoever  is  tmder  the  Ether.  The  earth 
was  hitherto  invisible  on  account  of  the  darkness,  until  the  light,  bursting 
through  the  Ether,  illuminated  the  wlwle  creation.  That  light  was  the 
being ^b^ore  mentioned,  even  he  that  is  above  all  things.  His  name  is 
l^isdom,  Li^t,  ^md  Life :  but  these  three  powers  are  one  pozver ;  the 
strength  of  which  is  the  invisible,  the  incomprehensible,  God.  From  this 
power  all  things  wer^  produced,  incorporeal  particles,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
tkdr  influences^  the  stars,  the  land^.  and  the  sea  ;  together  with  all  things, 
in  them,  whether  they  be  visible  or  inro'uiblt.  The  human  race  was  formed, 
by  ail  immediate  act  of  the  deity,  and  reeavedfrom  him  a  reasonable  soul. 
Thus  were  alt  things  cr&ited  by  the  three  names  of  the  one  only  God;  and 
he  is  all  things.^ 

Replete  as  tUs  legend  is  with  mudi  curioos.  and  (I  believe)  genuine.iBiit*  . 
ter,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognizing  the  hand  of  a  modem  Cbristiaii 
corrector ;  who,  by  a  few  strokes  of  bis  pen  pioperly  applied,  has  transformed 
the  real  Orphic  triad  into  an  accurate,  resemblance  of  the  scriptural  Trinity. 
The  too  palpable  similitude  would  in  itself.be  sufficient  to  ^cite  suspidoa. 
even  if  we  had  no  other  accounts  of  the  Orphic  triad:  but,  when  those 
accounts  are  examined,  the  suspicion  (as  it  appears  to  me)  will  nearly  be 

'  Cedren.  HistoK  Compend.  p.  57*    The  same  fragment  is  preaenred  also  by  Suidat,  aod 
•early  in  the  same  terms.  Lexic.  vox  Orfhau* 
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coDWrtfi  into*  certMoiyi  i  farimeindetd^  tIntOfpbew,  or  irik>everiM» 
the  aotbor  of  fans  reoiakM,  tafufbt^  that  the.  Univerae  otif^iittted  fraiB  atmil: 
I  telMv^ateo,  tbat  be  aiMrted  the  dka^  of  that  triad ;  hocawe  fte  txu 
pfical0(t  griot^  father  af  pagaoiw^waB^tiinveriNitljp  oiteeated.  tiie:  prkKapafc 
iM^:  and]  fbrtlKv  bdiaf?e,  tbat  ht^  ivigbt  haw  described  his.  triMl^aa  n^ 
iOQtiaUy  batons  pancHi  who  auMirfiedbiauetfifiio  hecauie:!  fa^ 

exactly  the  same  tenet  maintained  in  the  theolc^  of  Hindostan^  to  whirii 
th^  Orphic  reiMMs^  bear  so  close  a  resmhtance  that  th^  must  iaevitablyt  be 
caasidered  aa  inentca^  ooe  system*  But  i  aaa  slow  toonidki  diat  he  de^ 
Mvibedbb  tnad  io  the  piaris^  woMb  aad  »  the  precise  ttanoer  attritafead 
to^  him  kj  CedrmuB  and  Timodiaus.- 

I  am  th^  more  confirmed  m  my  opiaion,  hod»  by  fimliaf;  that  the  vaiy 
ourioas' oosmogoBy  intaxhioedialo  the  Orphic  Aqgonautics  exhibits  no  sadi 
niarhs  of  conBctive  alteratiooi  aod  by  obsefvmgUM  the  geftMie  Orphie 
triad  does  not  bear  the  Cbristianiaed  aamea  which  Cedreous  ascrihesto^it; 

lAMeicia^,  says  the  poet,  the  immm$e  t^xemtg  ^  mckut  Ckm» ;  md 
Ckonurwka  produced  $h€  vmt  tracts  of  Eiker  ;  md  Erw  tke^  parent  sf 
eternal  Nighty  fumed  on  aecemi  of  M$  dhnbU  nature,  whem  mere  recent 
mortedt  call  Bkenes;  ami  the  birth  of  mighty  BrifM  ;  and  tke  deede  cf  tka 
eattMom  ;  and  the  wanderings^  Ceree;  and  the  iUuetriout  g^te  of  ike 
CaUri  ;  and  the  mefadte  nocturnal  m^teriet  of  Bacchus  ;  andVettua  iAi 
looedbjf  Adorns;  and  the  />rgies  of  PraakUci  ;  a$td  the  mourning  of  ^Eg^ 
tians  ;  and  the  infernal  ritee  of  Osiris.^  So  agam,  in  anodier  part  of  the 
poem  :  Isimg  the  mystic  hynm  of  ancient  Chaos;  the  alternation  of  tka 
pig/meal  elements;  the  formation  of  heaven ;  the  oripn^  the  iread^^a^ed 
earth;  thepr^undity  cf  the  vast  ocean;  wise  EroSf  the  most  ancient f  the 
perfecter  of  tke  Universe,  wha  prothtced  all  thmge  tnat  eeparaiad  eade 
from  the  other  ;  and  Cronus  the  dire  destroyer^  until  the  sceptPe  ef^  the 
immertals passed  to  thunder^hoing  Jupiter.* 

Now  I  will  venture  to  assert^  that  the  wbote  cosmogony,  as  extdbhedio* 
the  Argonaatics;  is  in-  a  great  measure  diluvian,  though,  as  usual,  widi  bj 
decided  reference  to  a  prior  creaticm«    The  demiurgic  power  is  here  declare 

•  Orph.  ArgpD.  ytt.  12— St.  *  Orph.  Argon,  ytr.  419— 425* 
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mht  Bbmam «  JSroi^  mA  with  tarn  is  Bsaoraated  Cromit  6i^  te  dbato^no*  '^hm^*'^* 
«ilief»evw«  Biit  PlMuiet  is  certMly  the  MUMai  tbe  IfiaiM  BialMDa;  haA 
hacMoam  the  sOrAn^iji  oKslioa  k  ncnbed  to  each  contmdidiiictiyeljr  to 
timt  ^  dmtmeAmk^  and  JbecMse  etdi  is  dheclioed  te  kt  tte  A^born^tdtowas 
fvadaood  in>»  tbe  «gg  tlHt  Aatttad iii  Qmob::  and,  BiA«niilar  mmatty 
<2raiMiai8^deaisly  tknt  penoo^of  ^  UiodM  triad;  wboae  efioe  it  Ib  «a da* 
stfoy  eack  wevid  nrheii  Afaa  appoioted  hoaranivea,  vl»ia  ooapiQClioQ  mUk 
<tiie  creative  power  preaides  tnrer  wlaitlte  Orpbic  poet  tatts  tie  witinmtiam^ 
wfthifhjfskmliameni%  aod  wbe  bean  Hie  ^aaKcf  )Shou  or  JfaiaJm. 
&ich  iMDgthe4»8e»  since,  m  4beju»3aiiii^gi«aby<]led«^ 
inaaoigxxf,  ttefoficeof  cueator  isaacrited  to  muni,  wha  gnahiplies' 
adf  into  tbfee  pernors,  andivboai  aaid  tobearthelfawflnaies  of 
wd  X%tftl  4aid  JJfc  ;  and  amoe,  m  the  Atgonaulics,  Ibe  aane  offer  «f 
oreator  is  cfaiefly  ase^^ned  to  Erasjor  PfaaMB,  theafih  Mt  iwidKnit  adirft>aig 
aaentbedeatrc^er  Crcmui  io  ashaneof  tbelabour:  k  ifriii  wyctaatgy  fet* 
ioar,  faoweaer  t^colouring^  ^  Otpbie  triad  ia  Cedeeaos  mmj  kmm  boaa 
laj^itcncd  by  jome  Ghristiaa  hand,  tbat  £raft  jumI  tbe  tnpUcrted  dettuarge 
«£  obe  ood/thesaaKi  popsoo.  AcconliDgly,  Htm  condaaioneaacdy  iigtee% 
;bodi  adtb  fce.  Hindoo  theaiqgy  adacb  makes  flrifaoa  ia  meraher  of  a  (ttriaa 
4md^  ^dd  witb  the  Orpbic  ibe<dogy  iteeflf  wUcb  aiaoilariy  ankos  firos  (vrbo 
most  fiaiaiy  be  ideotified  witb  finabma)  a  m^idier  of  aoothar  divtoe  tiiad. 
-Henoi  fte  Orfdoc  ttaad,  tfaougb  meationod  in  sttobttmarkaUe  toraia  by  Co^ 
drenus,  proves  eventually  to  be  no  other  tban  that  Hindoo  triad ;  whicdi  ji 
9ip|ioaad  to  ienianato  firom  a  yet  dder  deity,  ^and  of  which  ^tba  diffsrent 
jnaBabeai  all  laelt  fcoth  into  each  other  and  »rto  the  piiaieical  iioity  of  Ihaar 
wansKMi  parent  So  agam,  Phaoes  and  Ci  onus,  «hoogh  sepamtely  viamHl 
«i  thepewecs  tofcraatioo  aod  ideatructiao,  atiU  be  foHkid  eaenliiaUy  4o  bo 
oao  passQO :  wbidi  peiaon  is  the  great  iitber,  i^iiefly  indeed  Noah»  yet  lOMt 
that  patriarch  endusivefy,  hot  rather  Koah  coosiiiened  as  o  reappeanatts  of 
ibeban.  Thus  the  dooUe  natuio  of  Pbaaes  relates  to  Koah  a  twofold  »* 
QStence,  the  seadidforiod  of  it  oominenciog  yaSk  his  aUegorical  birth  ifosa 
the  Ark :  for  the  first-bom  £ro6  or  Phanes,  that  hidden  tauriform  god  who 
was  tbe  common  parent  both  of  ^s  and  men,  is  declared  by  tbe  Orphic 
poet  to  be  the  saopio  as  Bacchua;  to  whom  he  equally  assign  a  double  oa* 
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ture,  whom  he  similarly  styles  the  tauriform  hidden  dt^^  and  who  ww 
feigaed  to  have  been  in  his  allegorical  infiuicy  set  afloat  in  an  ark  od  tfa6 
surfoce  oi  the  ocean/  Phanes  or  Bacchus,  we  may  observe,  is  said  in  the 
Argonautics  to  be  the  parent  of  the  goddess  Night  This  goddess^  as  the 
Orphic  poet  elsewhere  informs  us,  is  no  other  than  Venus  :*  and  Venus  her- 
self is  the  universal  mother,  who  comprehends  under  one  character  both  the 
greater  World  and  the  smaller  World,  both  the  Earth  and  ttie  Ark.  Here 
she  is  described  as  being  the  daughter  of  the  primeval  Eros  or  Cupid,  who 
perfected  the  Universe  and  who  produced  all  things :  at  other  times,  and 
acccHtling  to  the  more  popular  mythology,  she  is  represented  as  being  hb 
parent  But  this  seeming  contradiction,  of  which  instances  perpetually  occur 
in  the  fables  of  paganism,  is  easily  accounted  for  (as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  intimate  in  general  terms)  by  the  different  d^ees  of  relationship 
which  the  great  father  was  thought  to  bear  to  the  great  mother.  He  was 
her  parent,  considered  as  the  creator  of  the  World  and  as  the  builder  of  the 
Ark:  he  was  her  son,  considered  as  produced  out  of  the  Earttr  and  as  born 
fipom  the  Ark :  he  was  her  husband,  considered  as  jointly  with  her  bringing 
all  things  into  exbtence.  This^  goddess  Night  or  the  infernal  Venus  is  the 
same  as  Brimo,  likewise  mentioned  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Argonautics ; 
and  Brimo  again  is  the  same,  as  Hecatfe  and  Ceres :'  whUe  the  Cabiric,  the 
Eleusinian,  the  Bacchic,  and  the  Egyptian,  Mysteries  alike  describe  the 
wonderful  deliverance  of  the  patriarchal  &mily  from  the  waters  of  the  de- 
luge. 

Thus  we  are  already  broti^t  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Orphic  deminrg^ 
triad  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the  Hindoo  triad :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  triad, 
which,  so  far  from  having  any  relation  to  the  holy  Trinity,  consists  of  the 
great  father  multiplying  himself  at  the  commencement  of  every  worid  into 
three  sons ;  it  is  a  triad,  in  short,  springing  from  unity,  of  which  the  unity 
is  Adam  reappearing  in  Noah,  and  the  triad  the  three  sons  of  Adam  reap- 
pearing in  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  But  the  conchision  is  further  strength- 
ened by  our  finding,  that  the  Christianized  names^  which  Cedrenus  gives  to 

'  Compare  Orph.  Hymn*  ▼.  with  Hymn.  xxix. 

•  Oiph.  Hymn.  ii.  ver.  2- 

'  See  my  DisserU  on  the  Cabiri.  vol.  i.  p.  Id9>  2^9*  Tol.  ii.  p.  SSS. 
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the  three  penoos  of  the  Orphic  triad,  are  not  the  names  which  the  poet  ^^^*  ^^ 
himself  applies  to  them.  He  does  indeed  maintain  the  ancient  tenet  of  a 
triad  of  deity,  and  considers  the  great  father  as  multiplying  himself  into  three 
powers  or  emanations :  but,  instead  of  denominating  those  three  powers 
fFisdam^  Light,  and  L^e,  he  styles  them,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Argonautics,  Phones  or  EroSj  Uranus,  and  Cronus  ;  and,  after 
the  manner  of  tt^  Hindoos,  he  chiefly  ascribes  the  work  of  creation  to  the 
first  of  them  who  is  the  same  as  Brahma,  and  the  work  of  destruction  to  the 
last  w1k>  is  the  same  as  Siva.  *  What  we  are  to  understand  by  the  birth  of 
Eros  or  Brahma  from  the  e^,  has  already  been  sufficiently  pointed  out :  the 
exposure  of  Bacchus  in  an  arik,  and  the  voyage  of  Siva  in  the  ship  Argha 
over  the  surface  of  the  deluge,  afford  the  best  comment  both  upcm  the  produc« 
tion  and  character  oi  the  Orphic  demiurge.  Further  light  however  is  thrown 
upcm  the  subject  by  the  mythological  birth,  not  only  of  the  creative  Eros,  but 
of  all  the  persons  oi  the  triad.  As  the  Hbdoos  suppose,  that  Brahma,  Visfa* 
nou,  and  Siva,  were  each  produced  from  an  egg:  so  Ofympiodorus  tells  us^ 
that  in  the  Orphic  theology  an  e^  ^ves  buth  to  the  three  primeval  monad»or 
individuals.'  Now,  since  Phanes  or  Eros  is  himself  said  to  be  bom  from  an 
egg  within  which  he  had  been  bidden,  since  the  triad  of  which  be  is  the  head  is 
also  said  to  be  bom  from  an  e^  within  which  it  had  similarly  been  hidden,  since 
Phaaes  is  declared  in  the  Argonautics  to  be  the  creator  of  d»  world,  and 
since  in  the  fragment  preserved  by  Cedrenus  firom  Timotheus  the  three  powers 
of  one  god  whose  names  are  Wisdom  Light  and  Life  are  also  pronounced  to 
have  created  the  world :  we  cannot  reasonably  doubt,  that  the  Orphic  triad 
mentioned  by  Cedrenus,  whatever  marks  it  may  bear- of  the  ccHrective  hand 
of  some  Christian  editor,  is  the  very  same  as  tl^  triplicated  Phanes  or  as  that 
triad  which  is  fabled  to  have  been  born  out  of  an  e^.  But  the  character  of 
the  hidden  Phanes  or  Bacchus,  who  was  exposed  in  an  ark  and  who  is  des- 
cribed as  the  common  parent  both  of  gods  and  of  m^  proves  him  to  be 
Noah  who  was  eateemed  a  reappearance  of  Adam:  OMisequently .  the  triad, 
produced  by  his  triplication  of  himself,  can  have  no  reference  to  the  Trinity^ 
but  must  clearly  be  composed  of  the  triple  offspring  of  the  great  transmit  # 

'  Procin  Plat.  Tim.  p.  93.  apud  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  SOS. 
^  Olymp.  Cummtnt.  in  Philib.  apud  Orph«  Oper.  Gesner.  p«  410, 
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9«tiQg  father.  TUs  malker  is  literally  set  ibrdi  ia  Aie  lustavy  of  Omn*i 
Heis  described  asosMSof  i^persoos of  tiK Orjduc  triad ;  all  whicii peisoii^ 
agreeably  to  tiat  Hindoo  doctrbe  of  Maya  or  dehisioB,  md^  at  length  kit* 
te  ^ty  of  a  single  mcxiad.  But  Cronus^  whose  whole  history  proves  Im 
to  he  Noahy  sssatd  to  have  iiad  three  sons,  one  ci  them  csUed  HemmoHf 
SflBong  whoBi  lie  divkled  the  empire  of  the  world*  Here  then,  as  hi  Ihi 
Bkidoe  theology^  we  have  llipee  principles  emanating  from  a  foosth:  the  oal^ 
difference  is>  that  the  Able  of  Cronus  expresses  titeralLy  what  the  Hindoo 
dogma  sets  forth  mystically.  £xactiy  the  same  opinion  will  be  innd  ^ 
occur  in  the  Orphic  system.  Not  only  does  the  poet  celebrate  a  triad  ai4^ 
miurgic  principles  jointly  produced  from  an  egg,  whidi  onoe  floated  oq  |tbe 
s^fhee  oi  the  ocean :  bat  he  likewise  speaks  of  thare  baving  been  fourp^ 
mevdl  kiogi  or  kii^^doms,  which  he  subdivides  into  a  monad  gmerating  a 
triad.  First  be  pkoes  Uranus  alone;  next  Cronos,  Zens,  and  Diatmsosi 
wboheve  manifestly  occupy  the  place  of  Eros,  UranoB,  and  Cioqub,  mkketk 
^ranged  as  a  triad/  AU  these,  agree^hly  to  the  Hindoo  theory,  ans  cmb^ 
prised  in  the  sin^  penon  of  Phanes  or  Kros^  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  one 
and  three,  or  one  produdhg  three.  Uffice  we  are  tdldr  that  Phanes  tvss  ^ 
tetrad:  aid  bem^  sinoe  a  siog^.eye  was  the  hiera^ypfaic  of  the  great  fii|her 
worshipped  in  the  unity  of  Osiris,  and  since  three  ejes  were  the  faieroglypbk 
of  the  same  g^t  father  worshipped  as  the  triple  Siva  or  Jupiter ;  so  we  ftid 
^  tetrad  Phanes  described  as  having  four  eyes,  because  be  united  in  4iis 
owa  person  both  tfaeaboriginal  monad  and  the  triad  which  emanated  from  k.^ 
The  whdie  of  this  cabalistical  jai^gon  meant  no  more,  than  that  the  gresit 
firther,  it  horn  they  venerated  as  the  supreme  god  and  whose  origin  at  th€ 
eomnienceaient  of  each  successive  worid  they  deduced  eitiier  from  a  floating 
egg  or  from  a  ktos  or  from  a  ship,  was  the  parent  of  thnee  sons. 

As  the  ancient  pagans  by  triplicating  the  uni^  of  the  great  ii&er^  because 
Adam  and  Noah  had  each  three  sons,  produced  three  great  fiuhers;  so,  by 
anailagoosly  triplicating  the  unity  of  the  great  mother,  tiiey  produced  tfaee 
gireat  mothers.  Such  is  the  triple  Devi  of  the  Hindoos;  whose  three  forrni^ 
thoi^  she  is  still  but  one  person,  constitute  to  the  three  wives  of  thdr  three 

'  Dlymp.  Comnent.  in  Piued.  apiid  Orph.  Oper.  Gesner.  p.  4M. 
*  Ikmi.  Ccmiaent.  in  Fto4.S|^Orph.  Op«r.  p.  40S« 
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chief  divutitm :  sticb  afaois  tiie  triple  Diana  or  Heiat^  of  &e  Gfeeln :  and  Back  ^^  *' 
k  tbt  triplicated  goddess  Nighe  of  the  Orphic  poet  He  tells  us,  that  Ni^ 
waa  the  daughter  of  the  primeiial  Eros,  aod  that  she  was  the  aaim  perscn  at 
the  ioleraal  oceanic  Venus  or  the  great  mother :  yet  he  likewise  very  remark- 
ably t^u^hea  us^  that  there  were  throe  Nights,  and  that  from  the  last  of  tiietH 
aprang  Jusdee.*  Now,  wheii  the  character  of  the  goddeaa  Night  ia  const* 
4ered^  whom  the  poel  identifies  with  Venus  or  Isb  or  Isi,  that  waa  horn 
from  the  ocean  and  that  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  dduge  in  the  form  of 
Ike  ship  Ar|^;  it  will,  I  thmk,  be  sufficiently  eivtdeot^  that  the  birth  nHi 
Justice  firom  her  womb  means  the  birth  of  the  juat  man  Noah,  the  iSMMr* 
dike  of  Moses  and  Savdumiatbo,  from  the  gloomy  interior  of  the  Ark. 

£noi[igh  has  now  perhaps  been  said  to  shew,  that  the  Orphic  demiuf|^ 
triad  can  have  no  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Triniiy :  indeed  Cud-^ 
worth  bbnsdt*  infieiuioualy  confesaea,  that  the  appellatiQii  of  Logei  or  ti§ 
Word,  n  hich  as  well  aa  the  title  of  Light  haa  been  confenred'  upon  the  aecocid 
person  of  that  triad,  is  liable  to  the  smpicion  at  lea^t  of  forgery.^ 

2.  What  has  been  said  respecting  the  Orphic  triad  will  lead  qsi  if  I  mi^ 
t^  not,  to  a  right  imdeistanding  of  the  famous  Platonic  triad,  which  is  si^ 
qoHarly  represented  as  bdng  the  creator  of  the  worW«  The  idea,  which  I  am 
disposed  to  entertain  of  it,  ia  this :  that  it  was  primarily  and  properly  a  merci 
mortal  triad,  the  nery  same  aa  the  triad  oS  the  Orphic  philosophy,  to  which^ 
agreeably  to  a  ayatem  that  prevaSed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  g^obe,  the 
creation  or  rather  the  renontion  of  the  Universe  yfiaA  ascribed  at  every  great 
mundane  change  wliich  matter  was  destined  periodically  to  undergo;  but  that 
forwards,  by  an  intercourse  more  or  lesa  direct  with  the  Hebrews,  somo 
Imowledgeof  a  divine  Trinity  in  the  essence  of  God  waa  auporadded  to  tim 
dd  tradition  of  a  demiui^  triad,  springing  from  a  moMd,  and  bom  out  of  a 
wonderful  e^  which  had  floated  during  an  entire  year  <m  the  surfaoe  of  the 
ciiBotic  ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  flrst  part  of  diia  opinion,  we  are  plainly  told  by  Produs^ 
that  the  three  demiurgic  Noea  or  Intdligencea  of  the  Platonist  Amelius  were^ 

'  Herm.  Comment,  in  Phsed.  apud  Orph.  p.  4Q6. 

^  Heb.  pnS.    See  Gen.  vi.  9,  and  Sancb.  apud  Easeb.  Prap.  firaii.  lib.  ii  e.  10. 

'  InteU.  SytU  b.  i.  e.  4.  p.  303. 
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in  the  judgment  of  that  philosopher,  the  wry  same  as  Plato's  three  Kings  and 
as  the  Orphic  triad  of  Phanes  Uranus  and  Cronus/  Here  then  the  identity 
of  the  Platonic  and  the  Orphic  triads  is  unequivocally  confessed  by  one, 
who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  subject  Hence,  whatever  subsequent  addi- 
tions might  be  made  from  anotlier  quarter  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  origmally 
wd  properly  it  was  a  mere  transcript  of  the  ancient  Orphic  philosophy.  But 
we  have  seen,  that  the  Orphic  triad  was  the  very  same  as  the  Trknurti  of  the 
Hindoos  and  as  the  demiurgic  triads  of  most  primitive  nations :  and  we  have 
further  seen,  that  those  various  triads  were  no  other  than  the  triplicated  great 
father,  who  was  supposed  to  appear  at  the  commencement  of  bvery  new 
world  after  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  during  the  intermediate  period 
either  in  an  eggor  on  the  lotos  or  literally  in  the  ship  Argha.  Consequently^ 
if  the  Platonic  triad  were  properly  the  same  as  the  Orphic  triad,  agreeably 
to  the  express  declaration  of  Amelius,  it  must,  in  a  similar  manner  be  the 
same  as  the  triplicated  unity  of  the  mere  mortal  great  fether ;  and  must  there* 
fore,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  be  wholly  unconnected  with  a  chief  article 
of  Christian  belief. 

With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  Plato  travelled  intp  Egypt,  if  not  into  the  east; 
since  his  disciple  Apuleius  affirms,  that  he  went  there  for.  the  express  purpoM 
of  learning  the  rites  of  the  prophets;  since  Aristobulus  the  Jew  declares,  that 
he  had  diligently  studied  the  law  of  Moses ;  since  Josephus  another  Jew 
asserts,  that  he  plainly  imitated  that  lawgiver ;  since  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
the  Christian  speaks  of  him,  as  being  acquainted  with  prophecy,  and  a* 
having  revived  the  li^t  of  Hebrew  philosophy ;  since  Justin  Martyr  ano- 
ther Christian  declares,  that  he  must  have  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
Moses;  since,  in  exact  accordance  with  opinions  both  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, Numenius  the  Pythagorean  even  styles  him  the  witticizing  Moses ; 
since  he  himself  speaks  of  certain  Phenician  (by  which  he  must  obviously 
mean  Jewisli)  fables,  that  represented  man  as  made  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth;  and  since,  at  the  time  when  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  the  Jews  were 
wont  to  resort  there  in  considerable  numbers :  when  all  these  matters  are 
duly  weighed,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  inferring,   that  the  remarkable  title  of 

*  Pioc*  io  Pkt  Tim.  p«  9d.  apad  Cudw.  Intell.  Sytty  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  306. 
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Logos  or  the  Word^  which  he  applies  to  one  of  the  persons  of  the  old  Orphic  *^"^*  ^ 
triads,  and  which  is  altogether  unknown  io  the  Orpine  tlieology  whence  be 
confessedly  received  his  doctrine  of  a  demiurgic  triad,  was  borrowed  bom 
the  school  of  the  Hebrew  Targumists/  But  such  an  inference  seeois  to  be 
com'erted  into  almost  absolute  certainty  by  the  declarations  of  the  Platonists 
themselves.  Thus  Proclus  tells  us,  that  thekr  belbf  in  a  demiurgic  triad 
was  adopted  from  a  divinely  revealed  theology.*  Here  he  speaks  of  those 
opinions,  whidi  Plato  had  learned  from  the  Jewish  writers,  and  which  he  had 
superadded  to  the  mere  mortal  triad  of  the  Orphic  poet  He  does  not  meaa 
to  say,  that  his  notion  of  a  triad  was  itself  derived  from  that  source :  of  t^at 
Plato  was  already  in  possession ;  because,  according  to  Amelius,  his  triad 
was  the  very  same  as  that  of  the  move,  ancient  Orphic  philosophy,  and  C(mu 
sequendy  the  one  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  other.  But  when  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  struck 
with  the  apparent  analogy  between  his  demiurgic  triad  worshipped  by  the  Gen^ 
tales  as  the  supreme  god  tod  the  real  demiurgic  Trinity  of  divine  hypostasei 
coexisting  in  mysterious  Unity,  he  not.  unnaturally  mistook  the  one  for  tfao 
otlier :  whence  he  d^iominated  his  first  person  The  good  one  or  The  ieing  ^ 
tk&t  always  and  trufy  exisiSj  simply  translating  the  name  Jehwmh  ;  his  second 
person,  Logos  or  the  Wordy  fancying  that  Nous  or  Intellect,  the  title  which 
the  great  father  bore  as  the  Intelligent  Soul  of  the  World,  might  property 
be  identified  with  the  Chaldee  Mimra  and  the  Hdbrew  Dabar  ;  and  his  third 
person,  the  Spirit,  which  from  the  exordium  of  Genesis  he  had  learned  to 
esteem  the  oldest  of  aU  things  and  the  author  if  motion.^  These  three  per- 
sons he  mentions  conjointly  in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius.*  That  such  an  adap- 
tation as  I  here  suppose  r^ly  took  place,  may  be  collected  firom  Photius. 

'  Apul.  de  dogm.  Plat*  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evan.  lib.  xiii.,  c.  12.  Joseph,  cont.  Apion.  lib.  ii. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  Psedag*  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Ju&tin.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  Theodor.  Curat. 
Graec.  Affect,  lib.  ii.  Plat,  de  repub.  lib.  iii.  fol.  44.  Plat,  Phasd.  p.  S7»  Epinom.  p.  986. 
apud  Kidder  and  Gale. 

*  Proc.  apud  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  294.  His  expression  is  ij  SfOTrafafoc'df 
9goXoy<a. 

'  Plat,  de  repub.  lib.  vi.  p.  50g.  Tim.  p.  27,  69.  Phadr.  p.  247.  Pbadon.  p.  97.  Epi- 
nom. p.  9^6.  De  leg.  lib.  x.  apud  Kidder. j 

^  Ad  Dionys.  Epist.  ii.  apud  Kidder* 
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He  mentions,  that  Hierocles  divided  his  book  of  fate  and  prtwidepce  into 
seven  parts,  and  that  the  object  of  the  fourth  part  was  to  reconcile  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  wijbh  those  writings  which  were  accounted  to  be  oracles ;  that 
is  to  say^  with  tfic  divineltf  revealed  theology  spoken  of  by  ProcluS|  which  (I 
think)  must  have  been  the  theology  of  the  Hebrews.  * 

Since  then,  according  to  the  express  declaration  of  Amdius,  the  genuine 
Platonic  tiiad  is  the  same  as  the  Orphic  triad ;  it  will  follow,  that  Platb 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  triad  in  question  ptexmus  to  his 
intercourse  with  the  Hebrews :  and  it  will  likewise  follow,  that  his  mode  of 
arranging  it  must  have  been  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Orphic 
philosophy.  Now  the  Orphic  Mysteries  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  a  triad ;  which  was  thought  to  have  emanated  from  a  yet  more  ancient 
monad,  and  which  together  with  the  monad  was  said  to  have  been  produced 
from  a  floating  egg.  Hence,  from  the  testimony  of  Amelius  to  the  identity 
of  the  Orphic  and  Platonic  triads,  we  seem  oUiged  to  conclude,  that  such 
also  was  the  original  triad  of  Plato  before  his  acquaintance  with  those  whom 
he  terms  Pkenicians.  However  it  might  be  afterwards  adapted  to  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  acquired  of  a  higher  Trinity ;  it  was  at  first,  like  the  Or* 
phic  tetrad  of  one  king  producing  three  younger  kings,  a  subordmate  triad 
springing  from  a  more  ancient  monad.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  primitive 
idea  of  one  generating  three,  which  equally  occurs  in  die  mythology  of  Hta- 
dostan,  China,  Phenicia,  and  Greece,  was  never  wholly  lost  among  the  Pla- 
tonists.  Thus  Amelius  speaks  of  a  Demiurge  and  three  Noes  or  three  kings, 
whom  he  designates  by  the  titles  of  Him  who  exists,  Him  who  possesses,  and 
Him  who  sees  ;*  and  thus  Proclus  very  distinctly  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
monad,  which  presides  over  a  separate  and  subordinate  triad.  This  assertion 
he  makes  in  such  a  manner,  as  at  once  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  to  teach  us  what  person  was  intended  by  the  unity  of  the 
primeval  Nous.  He  speaks  of  three  gods,  whom  he  declares  to  be  the  same 
as  tliose  celebrated  by  the  Pythagor^ns :  and  then  he  remarks,  that  one 

■  Phot,  apud  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  292. 

•  AftcXio^  ^f  rftrov  ifom  rov  AijjtAioufyor,  %eu  Nwg  tj «i;,  Bao-iAfff  Tfttf»  'fov  Ovrcc,  toy  E;^#yra, 
r$y  Ojwrrcu  Proc.  in  Plat.  Tim.  p.  93.  apud  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  305.  The 
passage  is  obscure;  but  I  think  it  will  not  bear  Dr.  Cudworth's  translation  of  it.  If  I  have 
erred  in  my  own  gloss  l^t  it  be  rejected. 
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N0U8  waB  alike  the  father  of  them  all.  In  the  same  pass^  he  motions  the 
three  kings,  whom  Plato  supposed  to  be  the  creators  and  governors  of  the 
Universe:  and,  having  pronounced  that  Ainelius  rightly  identified  them  with 
the  three  kings  of  the  Orphic  poet,  he  adds,  that  it  was  however  a  necessary 
constitution  of  this  triad  that  the  divine  number,  meaning  evidently  the  mo- 
nad, should  precede  it'  If  we  would  further  wish  to  know,  who  is  that 
single  Nous  or  Intdlect  tliat  is  thus  placed  at  the  head  of  three  younger  Noes, 
Proclus  will  give  us  all  the  information  that  could  be  desired.  He  teaches  us, 
still  in  the  course  of  the  same  passage  that  the  demiui^  Nous  of  Plato 
was  the  same  person  as  the  demiurgic  Jupiter  of  the  Orphic  poet ;  and  that 
this  Jupiter,  the  creator  of  all  things,  preceded  the  three  sons  of  Cronus: 
whence  it  is  manifest,  that  the  primeval  Jupiter  is  the  same  person  as  Crouus, 
the  ndmes  being  used  indifferently  and  convertibly,  and  each  being  alike 
described  as  the  parent  of  three  sons.^  Agreeably  to  such  a  deduction>  he 
elsewhere  tells  us,  that  Nous  was  equally  Crcmus  and  Jupiter,  though  ooe 
was  ordinarily  esteemed  the  father  of  the  other :  and,  as  he  makes  Jupiter  to 
be  the  head  of  the  three  sons  of  Cronus,  so  he  likewise  affirms,  that  Cronus 
was  the  first  king  of  Ae  intelhg^t  gods,  that  is,  of  the  three  Noes  or 
demiurgic  IntellectB.'  In  a  similar  manner^  we  learn  from  Eusebtus,  that 
the  person,  whom  Anaxagoras  called  Nous  or  Intellect,  and  whom  he  repre- 
sented  as  producing  an  orderly  world  out  of  universal  disorder,  was  the  same 
both  as  Jupiter  and  as  Prometheus.^ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  triad  of  Plato,  however  he  might  afterwards 
decorate  it  with  names  and  attributes  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  Targumisto, 
was  in  reality  the  triad  of  the  Orphic  poet ;  and  that  the  Nous,  whom  he 
fAaced  at  the  head  of  it,  was  the  same  as  the  Orphic  Jujuter,  as  Cronus  or 
&aturh,  and  as  Prometheus.  But  both  Prometheus,  Cronus,  and  the  Or- 
phic Jupiter,  are  all  most  certainly  the  great  father ;  that,  is  to  say,  Adam 
reappearing  in  the  character  of  Noah.  Fot  Prometheus  is  said  to  have 
flourished  at  the  period  of  a  great  dduge:  Cronus,  as  every  *part  of  his  his^ 

■  Proc.  in  Plat.  Tim,  p.  93,  94.  apud  Cudw. 

*  Proc.  itt  Plat.  Tim.  p.  95.  apud  Cudw. 

'  Proc.  in  Plat.  Thcogon.  p.  256.  apud  Cudw. 

^  Euseb.  Hist.  Synag.  p.  374.     Diog.  Laert  in  vit*  Anaxiig. 
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io0ft  t.  tory  shGW8>  is  a  chamcter  made  up  of  the  two  patriarchs  who  appeared  at 
the  commeiiceinent  of  the  two  successive  worlds :  and  the  Orphic  Jupiter  id 
described  with  the  precise  well-koown  attributes  of  the  great  fiither  insepa^^ 
rably  united  to  the  great  mother ;  for,  like  the  diluvian  Siva  in  the  compound 
form  of  Ardha^-Nari,  be  is  said  to  be  an  hermaphrodite  from  whose  womb 
uiMversal  nature  is  produced.  If  then  the  head  of  the  Platonic  triad  be  the 
^pieat  father  considered  in  unity,  the  triad  itself  must  be  composed  of  his  thre« 
sons,  whom  the  pagans  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great  &ther  triplicated* 

The  sum  and  substance^  inshort,  botb  of  the  Hindoo^  the  Chinese,  the 
Pythagorean,  the  Orphic,  and  the  Platonic,  thedc^,  so  far  as  it  respects 
that  being  who  was  considered  as  the  animating  Soul  and  demiui|^c  Princi- 
ple of  the  Universe^  is  comprized  in  the  words  of  the  orade,  which  Patri- 
tius  cites  from  Damascius :  Through  the  whole  world  shines  a  triads  omr 
which  presides  a  manad.^  This  monad^  beii^  confessedly  the  same  as  Cro- 
nos or  the  more  ancient  Jupiter^  can  only  be  the  great  father  Noah  viewed 
as  a  reappearance  of  Adam :  and  this  triad,  which  sfames  through  the  whole 
world,  and  among  the  persons  of  which  there  was  an  old  tradition  that  the 
world  was  once  divided,  must  in  consequence  be  the  triple  offsprmg  of  the 
one  patriarch  similarly  viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  the  triple  o£&prkig  oi 
the  other. 

In  exact  agreenient  with  such  a  oonclusioo,  as  the  demiurgic  Nous  is  de- 
clared to  be  one  person  with  Prometheus  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  a 
delu^  and  with  Cronus  who  was  the  father  of  three  sons ;  so  we  sometimes 
find  him  celebrated,  as  the  Nous  who  axme  forth  from  a  door^  while  yet  he 
is  cabalistically  pronounced  in  the  same  sentence  tjohe  the  Nous  or  IntelieC'* 
tualSoul  of  the  Universe.^  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  expression 
manifestly  relates  to  the  mystic  birth,of  Noah  from  the  door  in  the  side  of 
the  Ark. 

XII.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  eastern  continent  systematically 
blended  together  the  primeval  creation  of  the  earth  and  its  reformation  afkr 
the  deluge:  so,  whatever  notions  the  tribes  which  peopled  the  western  con- 

'  Damas.  apad  Cudw.  Intell.  Syst. 

*  Ilffi  ^8  njy  xkijo-iv  Siyife^tyjo-ay,  Now  rov  irarrog^  xoi  for  tvjattv  Nouy,  xcu  ra  rotwra 
^fOQ-ayoievQ-o^yrss.    Grcgor.  Nazian,  de  Spirit*  Sanct. 
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tineot  had  of  a  Gosinogony,  tbey  largely  mingled  them  with  allusionB  to  the    ^^^**  ^* 
flood. 

1.  Thus  the  PerariaiiB  termed  tlie  supposed  creator  of  the  Universe  )^ 
rac^ha:  but  the  word  ViracoekA^  ia  a  manner  precisely  resembling 
the  title  of  the  Greek  Aphro&ic,  denotes  the  froth  of  the  sea.  What  idea 
thef  bad  of  tiiis  primitive  being  whom  they  esteemed  the  demiurge,  is  suffi-> 
ciently  plain  from  the  cuiiom  circumitadce  of  their  applying  the  name  to  the 
Spaniards  on  account  of  their  saUing  in  ships  over  the  surface  of  the  ocem* 
Accordii^,  his  sacred  rites  had  immediate  respect  to  the  sea ;  whence  this 
preteoded  creator,  like  Brahma,  Paoncu^  and  Phanes,  was  thought  to  have 
derived  his  origin.  Subordinate  to  Viracocha  they  revered  two  triads  ;  con* 
necting,  like  the  nations  of  the  eastern  continent,  the  triple  ofi&pring  of  the 
great  father  with  the  Sun  and  (as  in  the  case  of  Jupiter)  with  the  thunder. 
The  first  consisted  of  Chuquilla,  Catuitla,  and  Intyllapa ;  or  the  father* 
thunder,  the  son-thunder,  and  the  brotber->thunder:  the  second,  of  Apomti, 
Churunti,  and  Intiquaoqui;  or  the  falher-Sun,  the  son-Sun,  and  the  brother* 
Sun.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  these  two  principal  triads.  So  stron^y 
were  they  impressed  with  the  notion  of  three  ddties  inferior  to  that  prime- 
val god,  who  sprang  from  the  sea  and  to  whom  they  assimilated  the  Spanbh 
mariners,  that  they  had  likewise  three  images  of  ChuquUla,  himself  a  person 
of  thehr  first  triad ;  as  the  Persian  Mithras  was  not  only  one  with  Oromasdes 
and  Ahriman,  but  was  also  said  to  have  triplicated  himself.  They  had  more-^ 
over  an  idol  called  TangtUangay  which  they  said  was  one  hi  three  and  three 
in  one :  that  is  to  say,  the  paternal  monad  branching  out  into  a  cognate  triad 
of  sons ;  each  (agreeably  to  the  theory  of  the  Hindoos)  identifying  himself 
with  each,  and  all  finally  resolving  themselves  into  the  unity  of  that  monad 
whence  they  had  emanated.  Added  to  these  they  venerated,  like  the  pagans 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere^  a  great  universal  motlier :  and,  what  shews  yet 
further  the  genuine  character  of  their  ancient  demiurgic  man  of  the  sea  the 
superior  of  their  multiplied  triad,  the  badge  of  the  Inca  was  Uf^inbow  and 
two  snakes ;  the  one  allusive  to  the  deluge,  the  others  the  symbols  of  the 
two  general  parents  both  of  gods  and  men.' 

'  Purch.  PilgrkB.  b.  ix.  c.  10, 12.  Purchas  qtiaiDtly  calls  their  triads  an  apuh  imiMion  of 
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S.  Remarks  not  dissimilar  may  be  made  cm  tfae  deity,  whom  tlie  Mexicans 
supposed  to  be  the  creator  of  the  world.  They  called  him  MexiUi  or 
Vitzliputzti  ;hnd  believed  him  to  be  in  a  peculiar 'manneir  the  foander  and 
ancestor  of  their  own  nation.  His  image  was  seated  on  an  asure^coloured 
stool  placed  in  a  litter.  His  complexion  was  also  azure ;  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  an  azure  staff,  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  waving  serpent  Closely 
attached  to  him  there  was  a  second  deity  named  Tlaloc.  And  besides 
these  two  tbey  revered  a  third,  whom  they  called  TezcaUipuca.  Him 
they  esteemed  the  god  of  repentance.  His  complexion  was  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Mexitii,  for  his  statue  was  formed  out  of  a  black  shioing 
stone.'  As  for  the  superior  divinity  of  this  triad,  he  was  placed  upon  the 
high  altar  in  a  small  box  decked  with  feathers  and  ornaments  of  gold  :  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans  was,  that,  when  they  journeyed  by  different 
stations  from  a  remote  country  to  the  north-west,  they  bore  his  oraculac 
image  along  with  them  seated  in  a  coffer  made  of  reeds.*  Whenever  they 
rested,  they  placed  the  ark  of  their  deity  on  an  altar  :^  and  at  length,  by  his 
special  direction,  they  built  their  principal  city  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.^ 

Every  particular  of  this  superstition  shews  its  diluvian  origin,  and  proves 
the  supposed  demiurge  to  be  no  otiier  than  the  great  fath^.  The  ark  of 
Mexitli  is  the  same  machine  as  the  ark,  in  which  the  Hammon  or  Osiris  of 
Egypt  was  wont  to  be  similarly  borne  in  solemn  procession;  the  same  also 
as  the  sacred  ark  of  Bacchus ;  and  the  same  ad  the  ship  of  Isis  and  the 
Argha  of  Iswara.     His  dark  azure  complexion  is  the  very  complexion  of  the 

the  Trinity  brought  in  by  the  devil.  Their  worship  was  indeed  sufficiently  diabolical,  being 
debased  with  all  the  abominable  impurities  of  the  arkite  superstition ;  but  1  do  not  believe, 
that  it  had  any  relation  whatsoever  to  the  Trinity. 

■  Attired,  says  Purchas,  after  their  manner^  with  some  ethnick  devises.  One  of  these  de- 
vises was  an  azure  feather. 

*  They  went  forth,  carrying  their  idol  with  them  in  a  coftr  of  reeds  sufported  by  four  of 
their  principaflftiests,  with  whom  he  talked^  and  communicated  his  oracles  and  directions.  He 
likewise  gave  them  laws,  and  taught  them  the  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  they  should  observe. 
And,  even  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  conducted  the  Israelites  in  their  passage  through  the 
wildemess,  so  this  apish  devilgavt  them  notice  when  to  advance  forward,  and  when  to  stay. 

'  Purchas  applies  the  name  of  ark  to  the  cofkr,  in  which  the  god  was  seated. 

^  Porch.  Pilgrim,  b.  viii.  c.  10,  1 1.    Robertson's  Hist,  of  Amer.  b.  iv.  sect  S.  p.  41, 4$,  43. 
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Vishnou  and  Cneph  of  the  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  triads.'  He  was  oracular^ 
like  the  ship  Argo  of  the  Greek  mythologists,  like  the  Bans  of  Hammoni 
and  like  the  superior  arkite  gods  of  all  the  gentile  nations.  And  his  sup- 
posed injunction^  that  the  city  should  be  founded  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  similar  legends  which  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
eastern  continent,  and  to  the  Cabiric  veneration  of  lakes  and  the  small 
islands  which  they  contained.  These  latter  were  sometimes  feigned  to  float; 
and  it  is  not  hnprobable,  that  there  may  have  been  occasionally  real  float- 
ing islands  artificially  constructed  of  timber  covered  with  turf.  That  in  the 
lake  Chemmis  near  the  Egyptian  city  Bute  contained  a  temple  of  Horus 
furnished  with  three  altare:  and  the  god  was  reputed  to  have  been  there 
preserved  from  the  rage  of  Typhon  or  the  ocean.  Such  islands  were  con- 
sidered as  double  symbols  both  of  the  Earth  and  of  the  Ark,  each  of  which 
was  esteemed  a  World  floating  on  the  waters  of  Chaos :  and,  from  the  ge- 
neral connection  of  the  early  history  of  Mexico,  I  am  inclined  to  believe^ 
that  with  a  similar  allusion  the  capital  was  built  in  an  Island  in  the  midst  of 
the  lake.'  The  traditional  route  of  the  founders  of  the  nation  proves  them 
to  have  been,  as  Dr.  Robertson  justly  observes,  emigrants  from  Asia ; 
who,  after  wandering  through  the  eastern  regions  of  Siberia,  crossed  over 
the  streights  that  divide  the  two  continents.  And  with  this  hypothesis  their 
religion,  sq  far  as  we  have  any  accounts  of  it,  exactiy  corresponds  :  for  in 
fundamentals  it  is  manifestiy  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt,  Hindostan,  Phe- 
nicia,  and  Greece.  The  twisted  serpent,  which  Mexitii  bore  in  his  hand, 
was  a  very  general  symbol  of  the  great  father  worshipped  in  the  Sun  :  and 
accordingly,  next  to  him  (or,  as  I  rather  suspect,  in  conjunction  with  him), 
they  adored  that  luminary.  Their  second  god  Tlaloc  was  the  deity  of  the 
waters,  to  whom  children  were  sacrificed  by  setting  them  afloat  on  the  lake 
in  a  leaky  canoe.  And  their  third  deity  Tezcallipuca  resembled  in  com- 
plexion their  first.  His  character,  as  the  god  of  repentance,  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  that  just  patriarch,  who  vainly  became  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness to  an  incorrigible  generation.' 

■  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  26l.     Cudw.  Intell.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  412. 

*  This  subject  will  be  resumed  more  at  larg«  hereafter,  book  iii.  chap.  6. 

'  2  Peter  ii.  5. 
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nooK  u  5^  The  cosmogony  <rfth^  VirgiQians  ^eema  bIso  to  be  onngled  with  dflu- 
vianism.  They  believe,  that  be,  Irbom  they  esteem  the  supreme  being, 
created  the  world  by  the  agency  of  other  inferior  gods  whom  they  designate 
by  the  general  name  of  Mantoac.  Firist  were  made  tl^  waters,  out  of  which 
these  deities  formed  all  things,  whether  visible  or  invisiUe :  but  nfankind 
originated  from  the  conjunction  of  a  woman  with  one  of  the  gods.  The 
iiaages  of  their  divinities  they  call  Kewa9<i^wok.  One  alone,  Apparently  of 
superior  dignity  to  the  rest,  is  styled  Kewas.  Of  this  persohn^  some  of 
their  temples  contain  only  a  single  statue ;  others,  two;  aiid  others  Again, 
three." 

The  ti^iplicated  Kfewas  I  conceive  to  b4ve  the  same  aUuaion  as  the  various 
<ytiier  triads  of  the  gehtiles.  The  duplicated  Kewas  is  probaUy  the  same  as 
the  double  hermaphroditic  Jupiter  of  the  Orphic  poet;  w^ho  ihittes  in  his 
own  person  the  two  great  princtples  of  nature ;  tii6  same  also  is  the  Hindoo 
Ardfaa-nari,  or  Stva  combined  with  bis  oonsbrt  Bliat^ani,  who  at  the  tiibe  of 
the  deluge  is  said  to  have  floated  on  the  ooean  in  Ae  form  t)f  the  ship  Argba. 
The  sm^e  Kewas  I  take  to  be  the  Monad  or  elder  Mind  at  the  Orphic 
and  Platonic  schools,  who  was  esteimed  the  Soul  of  the  World,  and  who 
in  hi'^  demmrgical  capacity  was  supposed  to  have  niysterious};^  triplicated  htai'- 
valf.  The  inferior  gods,  by  whose  agency  the  world  wa^  create,  ^eem  to  be 
much  the  same  as  the  chaogenous  here^etties  of  Htsiod  and  otberancient 
mytholc^ts. 

4«  We  still  find  the  same  double  allusion  to  the  creation  and  the  deluge 
in  the  coBmc^ony  of  the  Iroquois.  According  to  father  Laffiteau,  they 
believe,  that  in  the  beginning,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  earth,  there  were 
six  men,  who  were  carried  about  in  tlie  air  at  the  mercy  of  the  wbds.  Hav« 
ing  no  women,  they  foresaw  that  their  race  must  soon  come  to  an  end :  but 
tbey  learned  that  th^^  was  one  in  heavai ;  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  gain 
her.  The  enterprise  was  difficult  and  dangerous  :  but  tlie  person,  who  uh- 
^iertoolc  it,  was-  wafted  thither  by  birds  upon  their  wings.  The  voyage  b^g 
happily  achieved,  he  waited  until  the  womaa  should  come  out,  as  her  man- 
ner was,  to  draw  water.     When  she  appeared,  he  oflfered  her  a  present,  and 

'  Purchas.  Pilgrim,  b.  viii.  c.  6. 
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Ifatis  sedaced  her:  but  the  lord  of  heaven,  knowing  what  had  happened,  c«af.  ▼. 
baaii^hed  her ;  and  a  tortoise  received  her  upoa  its  back.  The  otter  and  the 
fishes  then  drew  up  mud  from  tiie  bottom  of  the  water,  and  formed  of  the 
body  of  the  tortoise  a  staall  island^  which  was  giadually  enlarged  until 
it  became  the  earth  wbich  we  inhalut  The  woman  at  first  had  two  sons. 
One  of  these,  who  had  provided  himsdf  with  an  offensive  weapon,  slew  his 
brother  who  was  unarmed.  She  was  afterwards  delivered  of  several  chil- 
dren, from  whom  the  rest  of  mankind  are  descended.' 

There  is  one  singular  and  arbitrary  part  of  thb  legend,  which  at  once 
serves  to  Bhew  llie  Asiatic  orig^iation  of  the  Americans  and  to  point  out  the 
union  of  the  present  cosmogony  with  the  lastory  of  the  deluge.  The  tor- 
toise, which  recrives  the  ^woman,  aeems  very  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
Cottrma-Avaftar  ef  HuidostMi;.in  which  Vishnou,  assuming  the  form  of  a 
tortobe,  supports  on  his  back  the  mi^ty  hHl  JMandar,  while  the  assembled 
gean  violently  chom  tohe  agitated  oeeaa.*  This  &ble  has  been  reasonably 
{^ronouneed  by  Sir  -Wlffiam  Jones  to  relate  to  the  deluge  :  yet,  like  that  of 
the  Iroquois,  it  is  largely  iatermin^ed  with  refereuces  to  the  creation.  The 
Hindoos  fasEve  also  an  accowit  of  one  of  Uie  sons  of  the  first  Menu,  who  is 
<:ertainly  Adam,  being  shun  by  bis  brother  at  a  sacrifice.  Thb  tradition, 
conjointly  with  the  story  of  the  tortoise,  has  been  brought,  I  apprehend,  by 
'the  ancestors  of  the  Americaus  out  of  Asia.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  poiut 
out  the  source  whence  it  or^ated  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  remark  that 
^evident  traces  of  the  frdl  may  be  detected  in  the  history  of  the  first  wcnnan 
of  the  Iroquois.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  their  considering  the  earth  in  the 
light  (d  a  floating  island  is  perfectly  analc^us  to  the  generally  received 
theory  of  ancient  pagamsQS. 

6.  Under  the  present  division  ci  my  sul^ect,  I  may  not  improperly  ar- 
^raoge  the  cosmogonies  of  two  out  of  the  many  recently  discovered  islands, 
wluch  thickly  stud  the -vast  ocean  that  flows  between  Asia  and  America. 

The  New-Zealanders,  such  is  the  substance  of  what  Mr.  Marsden  learned 
'from  the  native  Duaterra,  believe,  that  three  gpdi  made  the  first  man,  and 
that  the  first  woman  was  made  of  one  of  the  man's  ribs.    The  general  term 

'  Moeun  des  sauvsges.  torn.  i.  p.  4S.  *  Vide  iofra  b.  iii.  c.  4.  $  III.  5. 
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for  bone  is  Eve  :  and,  if  we  may  credit  Duaterra,  all  his  countrymen  main- 
tain, that  the  first  woman  was  formed  out  of  a  bom  or  eve  taken  from  the 
side  of  the  first  man.  They  have  also  a  counterpart  to  the  legendary  9tory  of . 
the  man  in  the  Moon ;  and  they  assert,  that  at  some  former  period  the  serpent 
spoke  with  man's  voice.  They  fijrther  suppose,  that  the  world  was  origi- 
nally under  water  ;  and  they  assign  to  each  of  their  three  godahis  own  pe- 
culiar part  in  giving  to  it  its  present  form.  Besides  these  they  have  another 
triad  :  the  god  of  anger  and  death,  of  whom  they  are  much  afraid  ;  the  god 
of  the  sea,  rain,  wind,  and  thunder;  and  the  god  of  reptiles,  who  is  also  the 
deity  of  sorrow.  They  have  no  written  records- among  th^n  :  consequently, 
all  that  they  know  of  past  events  is  traditional.' 

We  have  here  again  the  demiurgic  triad  and  another  added  to  it,  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first.  The  deity  of  sorrow  is  evidently 
the  same  person  as  the  Mexican  deity  of  repentance :  the  deity  of  an^r 
and  death  identifies  himself  with  Siva  or  the  destroying  power  of  the  Hin- 
doos :  and  the  god  of  the  sea  similarly  coincides  with  the  Mexican  TlaJoc, 
tiie  Indian  Vishnou,  and  indeed  the  great  (}iluvian  father  venerated  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Unless  w^e  suppose- that  the  Zeaknders  have  receive^! 
the  name  of  Eve  from  the  missionaries,  and  have  afterwards  represenjted 
themselves  as  ah  eady  possessed  of  her  history ;  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
appellation  has  reached  them  from  Hindastan,  wh^:^  the  first  Menu  and 
his  consort  produced  from  his  side  are  still  known,  by  the  titles  oi  Adima  and 
Iva.  Their  fable,  as  well  as  ourown^  of  a  man  being  in  the  Moon,  has 
originated,  I  have  little  doubt,  firom  an  astronomico-diluvian  source.  The 
Egyptians  had  a  legend  that  Osiris  entered  into  the  Moon  :  they  had  also  a 
legend,  that  he  was  inclosed  by  Typhon  or  the  ocean  in  an  ark  ijliaped  like 
the  Moon,  that  is  to  say^  like  the  lunar  crescent,  and  was  thus  set, afloat  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.*  These  two  legends  serve  to  explain  each  other ; 
and  the  two  conjointly  teach  us  what  we  are  to  undeiistand  by t  the  apparently 
wild  fable  of  a  man  beii>g  transported  to  the  Moon.  That  planet  was.  the 
astronomical  symbol  of  the  Ark:  and,  when  the  great  father  was  said  ta 

'  Christian  Observer.  Novemb.  1810.  p.  72K 

*  Sec  Plate  III.  Fig.   1.  •  ^ 
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ttnttt  into  th6  Moon,  it  is  evident  from  the  parallel  story  of  his  entering  *^^'^  ^• 
into  a  floating  ark  shaped  like  the  Moon,  that  his  entrance  into  the  Moon 
and  his  entrance  into  the  Ark  wafl  the  very  same  event.  With  a  similar  al* 
lusion,  the  Moon  is  thought  by*  the  Hindoos  to  have  been  the  hiding-place 
of  Crishna  or  Vishnou,  to  have  been  the  saviour  of  Chandra  or  the  lunar 
Iswara  who  is  literally  represented  as  floating  in  the  ship  Argha  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dehige,  to  have  been  the  rasidence  of  the  ancestors  of  mankind, 
and  to  have  been  herself  tlie  child  of  the  ocean.  In  short,  tlie  man  in  the 
Moon,  who  was  a  character  well-known  to  the  ancient  mythologists,  what- 
ever whimsical  additions  may  have  been,  made  to  his  stor}',  is  really  no  other 
than  Noah  concealed  in  the  preserving  Ark. 

6.  The  general  analogy  of  the  preceding  cosmogonies  will  shew,  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  Otaheite,  separat)ed  as  it  is  firom  the  main  land,  have  originated  from 
the  same  source  and  involve  the  very  same  mythological  notions.  The  inha- 
bitants of  that  bland  give  a  fanciful  account  of  their  own  immediate  creation  : 
but  they  believe  also  in  a  previous  universal  one,  and  they  speak  of  lands 
respecting  which  they  have  now  no  other  knowledge  than  what  has  been 
preserved  by  tradition.  Their  most  remote  account  reaches  to  Tatooma  and 
"Tapuppa ;  the  former  of  whom  was  a  male  rock,  and  tlie  latter  a  female 
one.  These  support  that  congeries  of  land  and  water,  which  composes  the 
terraqueous  globe.  The  two  rock  deities  produced  Totorro,  who  was 
killed,  and  divided  into  land.  After  him,  Otaia  and  Oroo  were  begotten  : 
who,  being  married,  became  the  parents  first  of  land  and  then  of  a  race  of 
gods.  Otaia  was  killed:  but  Oroo  married  her  son,  the  god  Teorraha, 
whom  she  ordered  to  create  more  land,  the  whole  race  of  animals,  all  sorts 
of  food  found  upon,  the  earth,  aiid  the  sky  which  is  supported  by  men  called 
Teeferd.  The  spots  observed  in  the  Moon  are  supposed  to  be  groves  of  a 
sort  of  trees,  which  once  grew  in  Otaheite.  These  being  destroyed  by  some 
-accident,  their  seeds  were  carried  up  thither  by  doves,  where  now  they 
flourish."  To  the  Otaheitean  account  of  the  creation  may  properly  be  sub- 
joined the  opinion,  which  they  entertain  respecting  their  principal  god. 
Their  general  name  for  deity  in  all  its  ramifications  is  Eaiooa :  but,  agree- 

■  Cook's  third  voyage,  b.  iii.  c.  9*  p.  153.  12inocdit. 
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ably  to  those  notions  of  the  trtplicated  great  feather  which  perraded  ^ery 
part  of  the  gentile  world,  they  believe  in  a  triad  of  supreme  demkirgic  gods^ 
who  stand  in  a  height  of  celestial  dignity  to  whkh  no  others  can  approach.' 

Almost  every  part  of  this  cosmogony  bespeaks  its  origin  :  wl^  the  re- 
collection of  distant  lands  at  present  known  only  by  traditicHi  seems  to  prove^ 
that  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islets  were  peopled  by  some  roving 
Asiatic  tribe,  driven  there  probably  by  stress  of  weather.  Tatooma^  I  bav« 
Httle  doubt,  is  the  Buddha  or  Tat-Om  of  the  Hindoos  and  Indo-Scyth«D( 
who  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  large  stone,  and  sometimes  by  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  stupendous  dimensions  :  and  Tapuppa  is  his  consort,  the  great 
mother,  who  in  various  parts  of  the  world  was  similarly  venerated  under  the 
form  of  a  stone,  lliis  worship  of  rock  deities  was  both  vety  ancient  and 
most  extensively  prevalent :  and  the  superstition  of  tiie  Otaheiteans  is,  I 
think,  clearly  a  branch  of  it  The  death  c^  Otaia  seems  to  be  the  same 
event  as  that  of  Osiris  or  Adonis ;  and  this  deity,  with  his  consort  and  soq^ 
forms  precisely  the  Egyptian  triad  of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus.  Tolorro, 
from  whose  body  the  earth  is  produced,  coincides  so  exactly  with,  the 
Gothic  Ymer  and  the  Chald^n  Omoroca,  that  the  resemblance  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  altogether  casual.  And  the  persuasion,  that  it  is  not  accidental,  is 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  remarkable  legend  respecting  doves  carrying 
the  seeds  of  certain  trees  to  the  Moon.  Here^  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  we 
may  detect  precisely  the  same  notions  of  that  planet,  as  those  which  entered 
so  largely  into  the  mythological  speculations  of  ancient  idolatry.  The  fable 
was,  I  believe,  altogether  founded  on  the  circumstance  of  the  dove  bearing 
the  branch  of  an  olive-tree  to  Noah  in  the  Ark.  Whoi  to  these  arbitrary 
coincidences  we  add  the  Otaheitean  belief  in  a  demiurgic  triad  of  supreme 
gods,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  popular  theology  of  the  island  was  not  of 
native  growth,  but  was  brought  thither  from  some  foreign  clime  by  the  ori- 
ginal colonbts.  The  propriety  of  such  a  conclusion  is  6nally,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  placed  out  of  all  doubt,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  natives  hav- 
ing also  their  ark-god,  their  pyramidal  temples,  and  their  sacred  lake  :  but 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  must  for  the  present  be  |>08tpoi:ied« 

'  MissioB.  Voyage  to  south,  pacif.  ocean,  p.  343. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Concerning  the  garden  of  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat. 


Xheus  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  Paradise 
coincides  geographically  with  that  of  mount  Ararat  This  circumstance  was 
one  of  the  various  causes,  which  served  to  produce  the  theoi^  of  a  succession 
of  similar  worlds.  Adam,  the  parent  of  three  sons,  appeared,  at  the  epoch 
of  the  first  creation,  in  Paradise :  Noah,  likewise  the  parent  of  liiree  son^ 
appeared,  at  the  epoch  of  ivhat  was  deemed  anoliier  creation,  on  the  summit 
of  mount  Ararat  But  Paradise  locally  coincided  with  Ararat  Conse* 
quently,  each  vix>rld  commenced,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  apot^  and,  each 
world  also  commencing  with  a  father  and  his  &ree  sons,  Noah  and 
bis  triple  offspring  were  considered  as  a  new  manifestation  of  Adam  and 
his  triple  offspring;  a  manifestafion,  which  again  and  again  took  place  in 
the  self-same  lofty  and  sacred  region  at  the  4)eginning  of  every  siiccessii^ 
mundane  system. 

I.  Before  any  attempt  be  made  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  Paradise 
and  to  determine  its  geographical  coincidence  with  mount  Ararat,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inquire  what  changes  $he  deluge  may  be  supposed  to  have  ef* 
iected  in  the  surface  or  general  constitution  of  the  earth. 

1.  Now,  if  either  the  theory  adopted  by  the  writers  of  the  Hutchinsonian 
Pag.  Idol.  yoL.  I.  4  N 
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school,  or  that  preferred  by  the  celebrated  geojogist  M.  de  Luc,  be  well 
founded  it  is  obvious,  that  any  search  after  the  situatron  of  Paradise  is  per- 
fectly nugatory. 

The  writers  of  the  Hutchiasonian  school  maintain,  that  the- operation  of 
the  ciduge  was  such,  as  to  resolve  or  melt  down  the  globe  of  the  earth  into 
its  primeval  chaotic  state  ;  and  that.  Wbeti  thdf  \taters  of  the  flood  abated, 
the  process  was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters  into  one  place  and  the  appearing  of  the  dry  land^  which  is  said  to  have 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  original  creation.'  According  to  this  theory,  in 
short,  the  old  world  was  not  so  much  ov^owed  by  the  deluge,  as  it  was  re- 
duced to  a  sort  of  confused  muddy  pulp ;  and,  when  the  waters  retired,  in- 
stead of  the  piimeval  continents  and  islands  reappearing  in  their  ancient 
places,  an  entirely  new  world  emerged,  bearing  not  the  least  superficial  re- 
semblance to  its  predecessor,  but  exhibiting  a  wholly  different  arrangement 
both  of  sea  and  land.* 

Mr.  de  Luc,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  admit  of  any  such  solution  as  the 
Htit^irttofedaijis  ^QCHiterfd  for  j  bcU;  supposei,  diat  the  surface  of  the  ^obe  ex- 
perienced a  ooinplete  inveraion  of  its  component  parts  in  consequence  of  the 
operatioo  of  the  diluvian  ^vitters*  What  were  once  tr^ets  of  land  sank  be^ 
Uiw  tiieir  proper  level,  and  were  inundi^ted  by  the  ocean:  what  was  once 
the  bed  Dfthe  sea. retained  its  original  level,  and,  beihg  now  higher  than  the 
bnd  of  the  old  world,  became,  when  the  flood  retired,  tlie  land  of  the  new 
world  In  other  words,  the  present  race  c^  men  inhabit  what  was  formerly  the 
bfed  of  the  sea ;  while  tibe  ocean^  navigated  by  modem  keels,  for  ever  hides 
from  Ibe  curiosity  of  mortal  eyes  the  more  ampfe  tracts  of  land  possessed 
jby  their  antediluvian  forefathers.* 

Should  either  of  these  theories  he  wdl  founded.  Paradise  in  local  situa^ 
tioii  exists  no  longer:  according  to  tiie  first  of  them,  it  was  melted  down 
and  lost  in  the  chaotic  mixture^  out  of  which  a  new  world  was  formed  by  a 

•  Qen.  i.  9.  la 

^  See  Catcott  on  the  Muge,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  schooL 

^  See  de  Luc's  Lettres  Momks  et  Physiques  sur  tliistoire  de  la  Ttnt^  ^A.  i.  p.  2t7.  vol.  r. 
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ft 
pfrocets  ftimikr  to  the  formation  of  the  old  world ;  according  to  die  second    ^^**  '*^ 

of  tbem^  it  lies  buried  and  concealed  beneath  the  overwheloaing  waters  of. 

the  ocean. 

£.  Our  knowledge  respecting  the  precbe  mode,  in  which  the  deluge  ope- 
n^ted  on  the  surface  or  geoeral  constitution  of  the  earth,  is  inevitably  so  li* 
inited  and  imperfect,  tliat  whatever  is  advanced  oa  the  subject  beyond  the 
express  revelation  of  God  can  at  the  best  be  deemed  nothing  more  than  a 
plausible  or  ingenious  conjecture.  But,  if  a  theory,  instead  of  merely  going 
ieyond  Scripture,  be  found  plakdy  to  contradict  it,  then  it  must  necessarily 
be  rejected  by  every  believer.  Should  such  then  be  the  case  with  the  hypo- 
theses in  question,  neither  the  piety  nor  the  talents  of  their  framers  must 
prevent  them  from  being  discarded  as  erroneous  and  untenable. 

S.  The  language  employed  by  Moses  in  the  account  which  he  gives  us  of 
thedekige,  so  far  from  favouring  either  of  these  theories,  appears  to  me 
most  positively  and  decidedly  to  contradict  them  botlu  Instead  of  intimate 
ing,  either  that  the  substance  of  the  earth  was  dissolved,  or  that  the  ancient 
continents  sank  belOw  their  proper  level,  he  describes,  according  to  the 
most  plain  and  obvious  acceptation  of  bb  words,  first  a  gradual  inundation 
by  which  every  portion  of  habitable  land  was  covered,  and  afterwards  a 
gradual  subsiding  in  consequence  of  which  the  identical  land  that  had  been 
covered  again  appeared. 

It  may  be  said,  that,  although  such  be  tlie  popular  language  employed  by 
^oses,  it  does  not  absolutely  contradict  the  theory  of  de  Luc,  whatever  be 
the  fate  of  the  Hutchinsonian  hypothesis :  because  the  gradual  smking  of 
the  old  continents  would  apparently  produce  the  vary  same  phenomenon  as 
the  rising  of  the  waters ;  in  each  case,  the  sea  would  equally  seem  to  elevate 
itself  above  the  land,  and,  after  inundating  the  plains  and  valleys,  to  creep 
4ip  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  at  length  cover  their  sammits. 

This  no  doubt  is  true,  but  it  does  not  meet  the  whole  of  the  ob^tion. 
Moses  informs  us,  that^  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  all  the  mountains  were 
covered ;  and  he  afterwards  tells  us,  that,  as  the  waters  abated,  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  seen.  Now,  aorording  to  tlie  ordinary  rules  of  compo* 
aition,  when  we  are  tau^t  in  a  continued  narrative,  that  the  mountains  were 
J!r#f  entirely  ix>vered  by  the  waters,  and  tben^  as  the  waters  gradually  re« 
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^  tired,  thatifae  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared :  we  mmt  conclude,  that  the 
sdfsame  mountains  are  spoken  of  in  both  parts  of  the  history ;  that  the 
mountains,  which  appeared  while  the  deluge  was  subsiding,  were  the  iden^ 
,  iical  mountains  which  had  been  previously  inundated.  Such  is  the  obvious 
purport  of  the  Mosaical  narrative,  and  such  (I  will  venture  to  say)  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  understood  by  any  plain  reader  who  had  ha 
particular  hypothesis  to  form  on  the  subject  But,  in  the  Hutcbinsonian^ 
theory,  the  primeval  mountains  are  all  melted  down :  and,  in  that  of  de 
Luc,  they  never  appear  again  above  the  water,  being  succeeded  by  an  en- 
tirely different  set  of  mountains  which  heretofore  wer^e  vast  inequalities  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  That  is  to  say,  in  each  theory,  Moses  is  arbitrarily 
made  to  speak  of  two  tbtadly  distinct  classes  of  mountains  which  have  no- 
thing between  them  in  common,  though  he  himself  gives  no  intimatioa  of 
any  such  distinction,  but  apparently  at  least  is  speaking  all«  (he  while  of 
the  Mine  mountains. 

Still  it  may  be  asserted,  that  it  is  as  mudi  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  con- 
sider  Moses  as  speaking  of  the  same  mountains,  as  it  is  to  pronounce  that 
he  speaks  of  different  mountains.  He  himself  does  not,  in  so  many  words, 
settle  the  question  either  way  :  consequently,  .the  system  of  de  Luc  is  ra- 
ther supposed^  than  absolutely  prweJ,  to  contradict  Uie  sacred  hibtory. 

Let  us  then  examine,  whether  the  language  of  the  Jewbh  lawgiver  does 
not  throw  some  still  further  light  on  the  subject. 

In  describing  the  manner  in  wHich  the  antediluvian  mountains  were  co- 
vered by  the  encroaching  deluge,  he  informs  us,  that  the  waters  prevailed 
above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills  fifteen  cubits  upwards :  hence  he 
plainly  intimates,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  depth  of  the  waters  above  the 
plains  or  above  the  tops  of  lower  mountains,  they  reached  no  further  than 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  hjtiest  peak  in  the  old  world.  This  assertion  how'* 
ever,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  either  system. 
The  waters  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  prevailed  above  the  tops  of  the 
highest  hills,  if,  as  we  are  taught  by  the  Hutchinsonian  school,  the  hills 
were  melted  down  into  the  common  mucilaginous  mass,  and  therefore  ceased 
to  be  eminences  :  neither  b  it  possible,  that  they  could  have  prevailed  no 
m§re  than  fifiteen  cubits^  if  the  theory  of  de  Luc  failhfiiUy  exhibit  the  pby- 
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ricel  operations  of  the  deluge.  Whatever  the  present  continents  may  have  ^^^^  ** 
been  before  the  flood,  the  loftiest  hills  which  we  now  behold  were  assuredly 
covered  by  its  waters :  because  we  are  both  told,  that  they  successively  ap- 
peared as  the  waters  abated,  and  that  the  Ark  of  Noahtlid  not  rest  on  the  ' 
summit  of  Ararat  until  they  had  sufficiently  retired.  Now,  if  the  high 
hills,  covered  during  the  rise  of  the  waters,  were  the  hills  of  the  antedilu- 
vian continent,  which  was  gradually  sinking  below  its  primeval  level ;  if  the  * 
hills,  which  appeared  when  the  waters  subsided,  were  once  eminences  at  the 
bottom  of  the  antediluvian  ocean ;  and  if,  as  Moses  positively  asserts,  the 
waters  prevailed  fto  more  than  fifteen  cubits  above  those  hills  which  were 
confessedly  antediluvian  :  it  is  clearly  impossible,  tliat  in  that  case  they  could 
have  covered  amf  part  of  the  present  continents,  still  less  therefore  the  tops 
of  the  loftiest  hills  of-  the  new  world ;  for  it  is  plain,  that,  in  order  to^hide 
the  summits  of  such  bills  as  the  Alps  or  the  Andes,  the  water  must  have  risen 
immensely  more  than  only  fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  antedihnian 
mountains,  which  even  now,  when  the  deluge  has  completely  retired,  are 
still,  according  to  the  theory,  plunged  many/fathoms  deep  beneath  the  waves 
of  our  present  oceans/ 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance,  noticed  in  the  Mosaical  history,  which 
can  afr  little  be  reconciled  with  the  system  of  de  Luc ;  because  it  necessarily 
leads  to  the  belief,  that  the  continents  which  we  no^  inhabit  are  the  very 
same  as  the  antediluvi&n  continents,  which,  after  having  been  ovei*flowed  by 
the  deluge,  reappeared  in  their  present  form  when  the  watefs  I'etired.  The 
sacred  writer  informs  us,  that,  when  the  dove  returned  to  Noah  the  second 
time,  there  was  in  her  mouth  an  olive  leaf  j)lucked  off  from  the  parent  tree : 

*  I  ftp^ak  of  coarse  on  the  presumptioiiy  that  the  deluge,  while  it  continued,  was  a  sea 
without^  shore,  and  that  no  land,  cither  antediluvian  or  postdiluTian,  was  visible.  If  itideed 
M.  d^Luc  should  contend^  that  the  bed  of  the  old  ocean  rose  above  the  waves,  at  the  ante* 
diluvian  continents  sank  beneath  thero,  so  that  ^ome  land  was  always  visible  and  consequently 
that  the  flood  was  nefcr  properly  ynkersal;  he  will  remove  the  present  objection  :  but' then 
he  will  contradict  the  plain  tenor  of  the  scriptural  account,  which  represents  the  waters  a* 
not  retiring  from  the  lands  which  we  now  inhabit  until  the  close  of  the  allotted  period  of  the 
deluge;  whence  i^ls  evident,  that  those  lands  must  have  been  under  water  during  the  wholt 
of  ila  coQlinAaiicc^  jtnd  conseqtientiy  that  the  inundation  must  have  been  nnivertaU 
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and  be  addg,  that  the  patriarch  naturally  gathered  from  this  iKicklent  tbA 
the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth.  Now,  accordiog  to  the  theory 
either  of  de  Luc  or  of  the  HutcbiDsonians,  such  a  circumstance  could  nei* 
ther  have  happened,  nor,  if  it  had  happened  (most  unaccountably  on  their 
systems),  would  it  have  been  any  indication  to  Noah  that  the  waters  were 
abating*  The  physical  strei^^th  of  the  dove  requires  us  to  suppose,  that  the 
small  twig  which  she  plucked  off  was  green  and  tender,  not  dead  and  un« 
yielding.  But,  agreeably  to  either  of  the  theories  in  question,  she  could 
have  plucked  it. from  no  tree  except  one,  which  had  accidentally  been  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  which  had  afterwards  been  tossed  about  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters  for  the  space  of  at  least  seven  months/  A  tree  however 
under  sucjh  circumstances  must,  I  should  apprehend,  have  been  entirely 
dead  and  stripped  of  all  its  leaves  and  soft  young  twigs;  consequently,  sup- 
posing tne  dove  to  have  found  it,  she  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  teat 
from  it  the  twig  mentioned  by  Moses.  Or,  even  if  she  had  met  with  a 
dead  leaf  which  still  adhered  to  one  of  the  boughs,  her  returning  with  this 
in  her  mouth  could  have  been  no  proof  to  Noah  that  the  waters  were  abated; 
which  the  sacred  historian  clearly  intimates  was  the  case :  because  it  might 
equally  have  been  produced  by  the  dove  at  any  period  of  the  deluge,  pro- 
vided only  she  had  been  sent  out  of  the  Ark.     In  order  to  be  an  indication 

*  The  flood  commenced  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month  ;  and  the  period  of  its 
increase  until  it  attained  its  greatest  height  was  forty  days  :  consequently,  it  had  attained  its 
extreme  elevation  on  the  twenty  sixth  day  of  the  third  month.  The  olive-tree  therefore, 
which,  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  either  of  de  Luc  or  of  the  Hutchinsonians,  we  must  sup- 
pose to  have  been  tossed  about  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  could  scarcely  have  been  torn 
up  later  than  the  end  of  the  forty  days«  But,  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  the  (opt 
of  the  mountains  were  seen ;  and,  at  the  end  of  forty  seven  days  afterwards,  Noah  ticnt  forth 
the  dove  the  second  time,  which  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  brought  bock  the  twig.  This 
consequently  must  have  happened  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month. 
Now,  between  this  day  and  the  twenty  sixth  of  the  third  monUi  when  the  waters  attained 
their  greatest  elevation,  there  is  a  period  of  almost  nine  months.  I  am  moderate  therefore 
in  supposing  seven  to  be  the  least  time,  that  the  tree  could  have  been  floating  on  the  waters ; 
and,  according  either  to  the  hypothesis  of  de  Lac  or  that  of  the  Hutchinsontans,  there  is  no 
way  of  accounting  for  its  appearance,  except  by  supposing  that  H  whb  torn  up  and  that  it 
did  float. 
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to  Noah  that  the  waters  were  abated,  we  must  necessarily  conclude  that  it  ^"'*  •• 
was  plucked  from  a  living  tree,  wliich  had  firmly  fixed  its  roots  in  one  of 
the  clefts  of  mount  Ararat  and  which,  after  havuig  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  waters  during  the  time  that  the  flood  prevailed  at  its  greatest  height, 
had  shot  forth  new  suckers  by  that  tenacious  principle  of  vitality  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  the  roots  of  trees.'  Except  this,  I  see  no  satis&c- 
tory  method  of  accpunling  for  the  existence  of  the  olive-tree,  so  as- to  accord 
in  all  points  with  the  circumstances  specified  by  Moses  :  for  we  must  not  for- 
get, that  the  dove  is  not  only  said  to  have  plucked  ofi^aleaf  or  twig,  but  that 
the  producing  of  the  twig  was  a  proof  to  Noah  that  the  waters  were  retirittg. 
If  then  the  root  of  the  tree  had  survived  tlie  deluge,  and  was  putting  forth 
new  leaves  after  it  bad  emerged  firom  the  waves,  the  mountain  of  Ararat, 
where  it  was  growing,  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  submarine  antedi- 
luvian mountain,  but  must  have  been  one  of  the  peaks  of  an  antediluvian 
continent.  In  thfa  case  therefore,  the  antediluvian  continents  can  nei- 
ther form  the  beds  of  our  present  ocean,  nor  can  the  beds  of  the  antedilu- 
vian oceans  have  become  our  present  continents.  The  olive  tree  alone, 
which  must  have  been  growing  before  the  flood  in  the  very  place  where  it 
was  found  after  the  flood  (if  we  would  render  the  account  of  Moses  at  all 
consistent  with  itbclf),  is  amply  sufficient,  on  scriptural  grounds  (and  I  seek 
for  no  other))  to  overturn  both  the  systems  now  under  consideration. 

We  are  brought  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion  by  attending  to  the  ge- 
neral phraseology  of  Moses.  I  have  already  observed,  that,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mountains  being  covered  by  the  waters,  and  when  he  after- 
wards says  that  the  mountains  appeared  a^  the  flood  retired,  we  are  inevi- 
tably led  by  every  rule  of  composition  to  infer,  that  the  mountains,  which 
appeared  as  the  deluge  abated,  were  the  same  mountains  as  those  which 
were  hidden  during  its  prevalence.  A  similar  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
from  the  language  which  he  holds  respecting  the  earth.  He  informs  us,  that 
God  declared  to  Noah  that  be  would  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth 

'  We  need  not  suppose  the  root  t^ave  been  under  water  much  more  than  150  days,  for 
that  was  the  extreme  period  of  the  greatest  height  of  the  flood :  and  the  submersion  of  a  ro:>t, 
which  all  the  while  was  drawing  nutriment  from  the  earth,  would  not  during  that  space  be 
suflkient  to  destroy  the  principle  of  viiaiity. 
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»^  to  destroy  all'  flesh :  he  then  proceeda  to  tell  us,  that  rain  was  upon  the 
earth  forty  clays,  that  the  Ark  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth,  and  that  the 
ivaters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  eai*th :  and  at  length  he  remarks, 
that  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually,  that  the  waters  were 
abated  from  off  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  was  dried.  Now  tlie  necessary 
purport  of  such  language  is,  that  the  self-same  earth,  which  had  been  inun- 
dated, Mas  in  due  time  forsaken  by  the  waters :  for,  when  we  are  told  that 
God  would  bring  a  flood  upon  the  earth,  and  when  we  are  afterwards  taught 
that  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth,  I  see  not  what  we  can  possibly 
understand  but  this  :  that  the  same  waters,  which  had  deluged  the  antedi- 
luvian  continents,  at  length  retired  and  left  them  dry.  But,  if  such  be  the 
plain  import  of  the  Mosaical  history,  then  each  theory  must  be  abandoned 
as  equally  untenable ;  since  we  l^arn  from  Scripture  itself,  that,  so  far  from 
either  the  whole  earth  being  dissolved  into  a  mucilage  or  the  primeval  cour 
tinents  forming  the  bed  of  our  present  oceans,  we  now  inliabit  the  identical 
tracts  of  land  that  were  tenanted  by  our  earliest  forefathers,  tracts  which  the 
deluge  once  indeed  overwhelmed  but  afterwards  relinquished. 

4.  We  shall  be  brought  to  precisely  the  same  result,  if,  quitting  the  in- 
spired history  of  the  flood,  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  remarkable  geo- 
graphical account  which  Moses  has  given  us  of  the  garden  of  Paradise. 

He  tells  us,  that  this  garden  was  watered  by  a  river,  which  afterwards  di- 
vided itbclf  into  four  distinct  heads  or  streams  ;  and  of  these  streams  he  both 
'  gives  us  the  names,  and  marks  out  with  much  preciseness  the  situation. 
One  of  them  is  the  w  ell-known  river  Euphrates :  the  others  therefore  must 
be  streams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates.  Hence  it  is  manifest,  that, 
according  to  the  Mosaical  account,  this  river  existed  in  its  present  situation 
before  the  deluge.  But,  if  it  then  existed,  the  continent,  throuj^h  which 
it  now  flows,  must  also  have  existed.  Whence  it  \ull  plainly  follow,  both 
that  the  earth  was  not  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  tlie  flood,  and  that  the 
antediluvian  continents  do  not  form  the  bed  of  the  present  oceans :  for,  if 
tl)e  former  had  been  the  case,  both  Paradise  and  its  rivers  must  have  been 
utterly  destro}«d,  whereas  Moses  assures  us  that  one  of  those  rivers  was  the 
Euphrates  which  is  still  in  existence ;  and,  if  the  latter,  then  the  ancient 
channels  of  the  Paradisiacal  streams  must  now  be  lost  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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kea,  whereas*  Moses  l^  intinrntrng  that  one  of  them  -m^  the  £ut>hrates  does     ^°^''  ^ 
in  e£fed:  declare^  that  their  course  before  the  deluge  as  well  as  after  it  was 
through  the  contiDeat  which  is  now  called  Asia. 

'  Should  it  be  said  in  reply,  that  the  Paradisiacal  Euphrates  corresponds 
•with  the  modern  Euphrates  in  nmnt  aloae ;  or^  in  other  words,  that  the 
postdiluvian  Euphrates  \&wA  the  same  river  as  the  antediluvian  Euphrat^ 
but  that  tbe  appeHation  of  the  one  has  been  transferred  to  the  other,  as  the 
planters  of  nevrfy  settled  countries  are  wont  to  bestow  up9n  rivers  an^ 
4nountains  the  familiar  names  of  those  which  they  have  left  behind  in  their 
native  land :  should  ^uch  an  aaswer  as  this  be  attempted,  tiie  minute  geo- 
graphy of  Moses  will  at  once  ^hew  its  complete  futility. 
'  He  not  only  ^ves  us  the  namts.  of  the  ParadbiaeaL  riversi  but  he  likewise 
distinctly  points  out  their -catir^.  Thus  he  tells  us,  thc^t  Pisoil  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Havilak^  that  Gihon  is  tiieideoticfd  liver  which  circuits 
•the  land  of  Cusb,  aj^d  that  Hiddeliel  is  the  stream  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  Ashun  Respecting  the  situation  of  the  Euphrates  he.  says  nothing;  for 
thecourse  of  that  mighty  river  was  so  well  known  to  the  Asiatic  nations 
which  lay  to  the  w^tward.of  it,  that«ay  gei^r^hical  specification  might 
well  be  deemed  wholly  unnecessary.  Now  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve, that  such  a  local  description  as  that  which  is  ^v^  by  Moses  nece^ 
^rily  implies,  that  the  very  rivers  which  watered  Paradise  had  reappeared  . 
after  the  flood  and  were  actually  in  existence  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  l 

Havili^  was  a  son  of  Cush ;  Cush  was  a  son  of  Ham ;  and  Ashur  was  a 
-SOB  of  Shem.  They  were  all  postdiluvians  :  and  the  rej^ons,  which  were 
coUed  after  their  respective  names^  were  well  known  in  the  time  of  Moses^ 
not'to  say  even  in  the  present  day.  Consequently,  when  he  tells  us  that 
three  of  the  Paradisiacal  rivers  were  the  boundaries  of  HavUah,  of  Cush, 
and  of  Ashur ;  he  teUs  us^  by  a  necessary  implication,  that  the  rivers  still 
existed  when  he  was  himself  composing  his  history :  for  how  could  those 
riveFS'be  said  to  water  lands  which  bofe  the  names  of  three  postdiimian 
patriarchs,  if  either, the  earth  had  been  dissolved  by  the  operation  of  tlie 
flood,  or  if  the  antediluvian  cootinepts  and  therefore  the  channels  of  all  the 
^Pfiradkiacal  rivers  are  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  ocean?  Should 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I,  SO 
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BOOK  II.  nuy  great  convulsion  of  nature  swallow  up  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  should 
the  same  convulsion  produce  a  new  tract  of  land  by  elevating  the  bed  of  the 
Pacific  ocean^  no  future  historian  could,  with  the  least  semblance  of  accu- 
racy, describe  the  course  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  previous  to  such  con- 
vulsion, as  compassing  certain  regions  of  a  continent  which  had  been  re- 
cently  produced  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  which  had  not  the  slightest 
geographical  coincidence  with  the  absorbed  continent  of  Asia.  Let  us  only 
apply  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  the  conclusion 
must  certainly  be  the  very  same.  Since  he  informs  us,  that  three  of  the  ri* 
^crs  of  Paradise  watered  countries,  which  subsequent  to  the  deluge  had  i-e- 
ceived  their  names  from  Havilah  and  Cush  and  Ashur;  it  is  impossible,  if 
Scripture  be  true,  that  the  channels  of  those  rivers,  together  with  the  ante- 
diluvian continent  through  which  they  flowed,,  should  now  lie  concealed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  laiiiguage  of  Moses  necessarily  implies,  ths^ 
the  rtveis  both  existed  in  his  time  and  that  their  course  was  through  the  con^ 
tinent  of  Asia.  Hence  it  will  plainly  follow,  that  the  present  continents, 
with  their  present  mountains  and  rivers,  existed  before  the  deluge:  and  tliat, 
instead  oT  our  either  inhabiting  an  entire  new  world  formed  out  of  the 
chaotic  wreck  of  the  old,  or  of  our  tenanting  lands  which  formed  the  bed  of 
the  antediluvian  ocean;  we  now  possess,  by  the  reflux  of  the  waters  which 
onct  inundated  the  whole  globe,  the  very  same  tracts  of  country,  bearing  the 
very  same  great  cliaracteristic  marks,  as  those  possessed  by  our  earliest  an* 
cestors. 

IL  If  there  be  any  force  ii^  this  train  of  reasoning  (and  I  see  not  how  it 
can  be  combated  upon  scriptural  principles),  there  will  assuredly  be  nothing 
visionary  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  Paradise : 
for,  if  the  rivers  of  Paradise  yet  exist,  the  tract  of  land  which  once  was  Pa- 
radise, whether  its  outward  lineaments  be  defaced  or  not  defaced  by  the 
flood,  must  also  exist.     The  question  then  is,  where  we  are  to  seek  for  it. 

1.  Now  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that  neither  the  well-known  Euphrates, 
nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  rivers,  can  be  made,  in  their  present  course,  to 
produce  a  situation,  which  will  geographically  answer  to  the  Mosafcal  de- 
scription of  Paradise :  but  this  does  by  no  means  weaken  the  credit  of  the 
sacred  historian^  nor  does  it  at  all  disprove  the  actual  present  existence  of  the 
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four  rivers ;  for  it  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  what  mi^t  be  naturally  e<*  ^"^^-  »• 
pccted  from  so  great  a  convulsion  as  the  deluge.  We  may  indeed  very  un- 
equivocally collect  from  Scripture,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  first  deluged 
the  ancient  continents  and  afterwards  retii-ed  from  them,  so  that  tfie  present 
tracts  of  land  are  in  tkeir  great  outlines  geographical^ly  the  same  as  those 
which  were  inhabited  by  the  antediluvians :  but  this  does  not  prove,  that 
no  minor  and  partial  alterations  have  taken  place  oa  the  surface  of  tt^  globe« 
The  rivers  of  Paradise,  for  instance,  certainly  appeared  again  after  the  de- 
luge :  and  the  course  of  the  postdiluvian  streams  so  far  coincided  with  that 
of  the  antediluvian  ones,  as  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  establish  their  proper 
identity.  But  we  are  not  hence  bound  to  /conclude,  that  the  cmnddence 
was  absolutely  perfect :  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose,  in  ord^  to  preserve 
tiie  bbtorical  verity  of  Moses,  that  the  postdiluvian  Euphrates  flowed  through 
every  furlong  of  the  channel  which  contained  the  antediluvian  Euphrates. 
Much  wecLker  causes  than  the  flood  produce  very  coraiderable  changes. 
The  course  of  the  Ganges  experiences  a  yearly  alteration,  and  tiie  mouths  of 
the  Nile  are  not  now  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Herodotus :  yet  the 
Ganges  and  the  Kile  still  flow  on  the  Ganges  and  tte  Nile.  Some  muti^on 
therefore  must  obviously  be  expected  to  have  taken  place  in  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  by  the  operation  of  so  mighty  a  cause  as  the  deluge.  We  are 
prepared  to  expect  such  a  change ;  and  a  comparison  of  modem  geography 
with  tlie  antediluvian  geography  of  Moses  only  proves,  that  the  clmnge  ha$ 
occurred,  not  that  the  historian  has  been  in  any  respect  inaccurate.  When 
the  Hebrew  legislator  wrote,  the  rivers  flowed  as  he  described  them  in  the 
vicinity  of  countries  known  by  postdiluvian  names ;  but  never,  since  the 
flood,  have  they  so  met  together,  as  to  water  what  once  was  Paradise  in  ac- 
curate correspondence  with  antediluvian  geography.  This  has  been  felt  by 
every  writer,  who  attempted  to  settle  the  local  position  of  Eden :  each  hy- 
pothesis has  been  built  on  the  postulate,  the  necessary  postulate,  that  the 
course  of  the  four  rivers  has  experienced  some  change. 

2.  The  general  opinion,  liowever  it  may  be  marked  by  smaller  shades  of 
difierence,  has  been,  that  Paradise  was  sitnated  somewhere  in  the  flat  rich 
country  below  Babylon.    To  this  region  therefore  has  been  directed  every 
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BOOK  II.     tittempt  to  point  but,  how  the  four  rivers  could  be  supposed  to  have  once  met 
together  in  a  single  garden. 

(1.)  Morinus  conceives,  that  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekel^  which  is  cer- 
tainly Ihe  Tigris,  united  together  into  one  channel ;  and,  after  flowing  ia-con- 
junction  for  a  short  distance,  branched  out  again  into  two  other  streams, 
^  called  the  Pison  and  the  Gihoriy  which  discharged  themselves  into  the  Per- 
sian gulph.  Such  a  confluence  and  diffluence  make,  he  supposes,  the  four 
heads  mentioned  by  Moses;  and  the  region,  which  comprehended  them,  he 
determines  to  have  been  the  scite  of  Paradise.  Hence,  as  appears  by  his  ex- 
planatory map,  the  garden  was  divided  into  four  quarters :  one,  abov^  the 
confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekel ;  another,  on  the  easteni  side 
of  the  large  single  stream  formed  by  their  conjunction ;  a  thhrd,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  same  stream;  and  a  fourth,  below  its  supposed  diffluence  into  the 
Pison  and  the  Gihon.'  This  opinion  was  held  by  Calvin,  and  it  has  received 
the  approbation  of  Bochart.* 

It  has  also,  with  a  slight  variation,  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Wells.  Agree- 
ing with  Morinus  in  other  respects,  that  writer,  ipstead  of  making  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  fell  into  one  stream,  draws  a  channel  between  them 
at  right  angles  for  the  river  of  Eden ;  and  then  assigns  the  name  of  Pison  to 
that  part  of  the  Euphrates  which  is  below  this  intermediate  river  at  its  western 
extremity,  and  the  name  of  Gihon  to  that  part  of  the  Tigris  which  is  simi- 
larly below  it  at  its  eastern  extremity.  Such  an  arrangement  will,  equally 
with  the  other,  divide  the  garden  into  four  quarters,  though  after  a  somewhat 
different  form.^ 

(2.)  Dr.  Shuckford  similarly  looks  for  Paradise  below  Babylon;  but  the 
principle,  which  he  adopts,  is  altogetlier  unlike  that  of  the  last-mentioned 
authors.  He  supposes,  that  all  the  four  rivers  united  into  one  stream  called 
ihe  river  of  Ede/ty  and  that  on  the  bank  of  this  single  stream  was  situated  tlie 
garden.'* 

3.  Both  of  these  opinions  seem  to  me  to  labour  under  insuperable  objec- 

'  Morin.  Dissert,  de  Parad.  terres.  in  init.  Bochart.  Geog.  sacr. 
^  Bochart.  Cpist.  ad  Ludov.  Cappel.  ibid. 

•  Wells's  Geog.  of  the  O.  Test,  part  u  c.  1. 

♦  Sbuckford  on  the  Creation  and  Fall,  chap,  viii,  p.  144— 147. 
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tions,  aod  the  last  of  them  has  diflSiculties  peculiarly  its  own.    The  account    ^"^*  ^ 
whiclkMoses  gives,  is,  that  a  river  Jlowed  out  of  Eden  to  water  the^  garden^ 
and  that  from  thence  it  was  divided  into  four  heads.     But  with  this  account 
neither  of  the  theories  now  uoder  consideration  can  be  reconciled. 

( 1 .)  The  hypothesis  of  Moriuus.  makes  two  rivers  flow  into  the  garden,  there 
become  one  stream,,  and  afterwards  branch  off  into  two  other  rivers :  and 
the  slightly  varied  theory  of  Wells  does  in  effect  produce  no  more  than  two 
rivers  in  the  whole,  united  together  by  a  transverse  canal.  Such  a  scheme 
may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  exhibit  four  heads, .  but  it  certainly  does  not  ex-* 
hibittbemin  the  mann«-,>set  forth  by  Moses.  H^  describes  owe  river  as 
runnings  into  the: -garden,  and  four  rivers,  into  which  the  first  single  river 
divides  itself,  a^^. issuing  out  ^.the  garden  :  Morinus,  on  the  contrary,  makea 
two  rivers  run  into  the  garden,  and  two  run  out  of'  it.  Kor.  is  this  the  only 
point  of  discrepance:  the  head  of  ^  river^  according  to  a  very  natural  me- 
taphor, denotes  perhaps  in  every  language,  certainly  io  the  Hebrew,  its  com*' 
mmcementi  fountain y  or  origin. .  This  being  the  case,  since  the  single  river 
of  Eden  branched  off  frofm.the  garden  into  the  four  heads  of  four  other 
rivers^  the  gardeiv  itself  must  plainly  have  been,  situated  at  the  commence^ 
ment.oi  all  the  four  rivers,  or  at  the  point  where. they  branched  off  from  the 
single  one*  But  the  region,  in  which  the  garden  is  placed  by  Morinus  and 
Wells,;  does  not  at  jail  answer  to  such  a  description  of  country.  Instead  of 
the  four  heads  of  all.  the  four  rivers  being  within  the  circuit  of  the  garden,  we 
find  but  two  of  them,:  for  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hiddekel^  instead  of  com^ 
mencing  in  Paradise,  are  made  tOv  terminate  there;  and  the  heads,  or  origi- 
nating points,  of  thePison  andtl\e  Gihouare  alone  apparentwithin  its  boun- 
daries.^ 

4  (2.)  That  such  isthe  necessary  iraportof -the  word  Aea^^,  Dr.  Shuckford 
was  fully  aware,  and  .explicitly  allows  l. hence  he  frames  his  hypothesis  ia 
such  a  manner,  as  at  least  to  avoid  the  palpable  contradiction  of  making 
the  head  of  a  river  indifferently  denote  both  its  cemmencefnent  and  its  termi- 
nation  ;  a  contradiction,  which  so  glaringly  marks  the  theory  both  of  Wells 
and  Morinus.  But,  while  he  escapes  one  difficulty,  he  falls  into  another, 
from  which  iie.vainly  attempts  to  extricate  himself 

According  ta  Moses,  the  single  river  of  Eden  divided  itself,  ^hen  it  was 
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•^""  "•  quitting  the  garden ;  arid  branched  out  into  four  heads,  which  afterwards  be- 
came four  mighty  rivers :  according  to  Shuckford,  the  very  reverse  was  the 
case,  for  he  makes  the  four  rivers,  at  a  vast  distance  from  their  respective 
heads,  coalesce  into  the  single  river  of  Eden ;  and,  on  the  bank  of  that  single 
river,  he  places  tlie  garden.  It  may  seem  strange  at  first,  how  such  an  opi- 
nion, which  directly  contradicts  the  inspired  narrative,  could  ever  have  been 
hazarded.  :In  fact,  itcould  not  have  been  hazarded,  without  an  attempt  to 
alter  the  commonly  received  translation,  to  which  it  stands  diametrically  op- 
posite. ^  Our  English  version  is,  A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the 
garden;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted^  and  became  into  four  heads :  the 
proposed  version  of  Dr.  Shuckford,  on  which  he  plainly  founds  the  whole  of 
his  theory,  is,  A  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden^  and  from 
.  thence  it  was  parted :  and  it  was  from  four  heads. 

The  ground,  on  which  he  produces  so  complete  an  inversion  of  the  sense, 
is  the  double  import  of  the  Hebrew  preposition  here  used  by  Moses :  it  ge* 
nerally  signifies  to  or  into^  but  it  sometimes  denotes  of  or  from  or  out  of. 
On  this  I  would  remark,  that^  although  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  the  latter 
meaning;  yet  it  so  occurs  only  in  the  sense  of  /rom,  as  a  man  from  a  tribe  or 
as  a  vessel  made  from  gold  and  the  like :  I  doubt,  whether  it  is  ever  thus  used 
in  the  sense  of  locality y  as  a  man  coming  from  such  a  place.  Dr.  Shuckford 
does  indeed  give  for  his  authority  a  passage,  where  the  Seventy  render  it  from 
in  the  sense  of  locality:  but  we  may  well  question,  whether  that  passage,  as 
it  occurs  in  our  present  Hebrew  Bibles,  be  perfectly  genuine.' 

Granting  however  that  the  word  is  capable  of  such  a  translation,  we 
must  still,  as  he  himself  very  justly  and  fairly  observes,  be  guided  by  the 
necessary  sense  of  the  place  in  determining  whether  its  import  be  to  or  from. 
Now  the  context  of  the  present  passage  seems  to  me  most  clearly  to  decide 
in  favour  of  our  common  version,  and  against  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Shuck- 

■  2  Chron.  i.  13.  The  passage,  rendered  by  the  Ixx  Ex  jSojxarij^  «v  FajSawy  and  by  our  own 
translators  io  the  high  place  that  was  at  Gibeon^  seems  to  be  an  interpolation  which  has  crept  in 
from  ver.  S  :  for  it  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Kings  iii.  15.  We  there  simply 
read,  that  Solomon  came  to  Jerusalem  without  any  mention  of  the  Gibeonitish  high-place.  If 
however  it  be  not  an  interpolation,  1  should  rather  conclude,  that  the  copy  used  by  the  Ixx 
rend  HDUO,  than  that  the  present  reading  TXQSh  would  bear  to  be  rendered  from  the  high 
place.    This  passage  is  the  sole  groundwork  of  Dr.  Shuckford's  criticism. 
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ford.  We  are  told  by  Moses,  that  a  river  went  out  from  Eden  to  water  the  chap.  i. 
garden^  and  that/row  thence  it  was-  parted  or  divided.  After  we  have  re- 
ceived this  uifbnuation,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect,  that  the  historian,  if 
be  says  any  thin^  further  on  the  subject,  will  proceed  to  teach  us,  how  it  was 
parted.  Accordingly  we  find,  tlrat,  if  we  only  translate  a  Hebrew  prepo- 
sition in  the  very  sense  in  which  it  ahwost  invariably  occurs,  we  shrfll  have 
precisely  the  information  which  we  looked  for :  j7'om  thence  it  was  parted^  , 
and  became  into  four  heads  ;  its  division  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  single 
stream  became  four  streams,  . 

In  such  an  interpretation  we  are  confirmed  by  finding,  both  that  it  is  tlie 
sense  given  to  the  passage  by  the  Greek  translators,  and  that  it  is  the  sense 
which  has  been  universally  received  as  the  plain  and. obvious  meaning  of  the 
passage.     We  are  further  confirmed  in  it  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  Hebrew  ^ 
text,  if  I  may  use  the  expression.     Of  this  the  4nere  English  reader  cannot 
t)e  a  judge:  but  any  moderate  Hebraist^  upon  a  bare  inspection  ot  tlie  origi- 
nal passage,  will,  be  convinced,  that  it  cannot^  without  the  utmost  violence, 
be  rendered  otherwise.     On  tlie  contrary,^  Dr.  Shuckford,  by  translating  the 
preposition  in  a  sense  peculiarly  rare  and  unusual,  departs  entirely  from  what 
might  seem  to  be  the  natural  context ;  and  exhibits  Moses,  as  clumsily  intro* 
ducing  a  needless  obscurity,  whicl>  with  the  very  slightest  possible  transpo- 
sition of  tlie  words  might  have,  been  easily  avoided.     Had  he  meant  to  inti- 
mate whatthis  writer  ascribes  to  him,  be  would  surely  have  said,  A  river 
from  four  heads  zpent  out^^  Eden  to  water  the  gardeny.  and  from  thence  it 
was  parted:  he  never  would  have  so  strangely  expressed  himself,  as  to  lead 
allconunentators  in  allages.to  understand  him,  ifievitably  to  understand  him^ 
in  a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  he  intended.     The  translation 
in  short  of  Dr.  Shuckford  is  so  forced,  and  so  evidently  contrived  merely  to 
serve  a  turn ;  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  universal  sense  of  expositors,  and  so  in- 
congruous to  the  spiiit  of  Hebrew  syntax;,  that  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  tole- 
rated for  a  single  nwment.     But,  if  it  be  untenable,  the  whole  hypothesis 
must  be  untenable  likewibe:  for  the  hypothesis  is  altogether  built  upon  the 
translation. 

(3.)  What  has  been  urged  against  both  these  theories  may  alone  be  deemed 
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»ooK  ".  sufficient  to  overturn  them:  but  there  yet  remain  two  distinct  objections,  one 
to  each  of  them,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

When  we  are  told  that  God  put  Adam  into  the  garden  to  dress  it  and  to 
keep  it,  and  when  we  are  further  informed  that  he  had  permission  to  eat  of 
every  tree  in  it  except  one;  we  are  necessarily  led  to- conclude,  that  he  had 
.  easy  and  free  access  to  all  parts  of  the  sacred  inclosure :  for  how  could  he 
cultivate  that,  which  was  inaccessible;  or  how  could  he  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
eating  of  every  tree  with  a  single  exception,  if  many  of  those  trees-  were  from 
local  circumstances  completely  out  of  his  reach?  Now,  according  to  the 
system  df  Morinus,  Paradise  was  divided  into  four  quarters  by  four  immense 
rivers ;  for  immense  they  needs  must  be,  since  he  places  the  garden  below 
ttie  scite  of  Babylon  and  not  very  far  distaiit  from  the  present  ihflux  of  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  themselves  two  of  the  rivers,  into  the  Persian 
^ulph.  ^Let  us  conceive  then  what  would  be  the  situation  of  Adam  in  a  gar- 
den so  circumstanced.  Whatever  quarter  of  Paradise  he  might  originally 
t)ccupy,  such  rapid  and  gigantic  streams  as  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the 
last  proverbially  violent,  whether  they  flowed  separately  at  their  entrance 
into  the  garden,  or  conjointly  through  its  centrical  region,  or  separately  again 
when  tliey  quitted  it  under  the  new  names  of  the  Gihon  and  the  Pison :  such 
streams  as  those  would  have  as  effectually  confined  Adam  to  a  single  quarter 
of  the  garden,  as  if  an  ocean  had  flowed  between  him  and  ail  ihe  remaining 
quarters.  He  plainly  could  not  pass  rivers  of  that  magnitude  without  either 
ti  bridge  or  a  ship;  and,  since  no  bint  is  given  that  he  possessed  either,  it 
-vyould  be  worse  than  idle  to  conjecture,  that  he  moved  from  one  quarter  of 
the  garden  to  another  by  the  aid  of  such  accommodations.  Yet  the  language 
t)f  Moses  unequivocally  intimates,  that  eoery  part  of  Paradise  was  open  to 
him :  how  this  was  acconiplished,  they,  who  adopt  the  system  ox  Morinus, 
do  not  inform  us. 

The  present  difficulty  is  avoided  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Shuckford ;  because 
he  represents  the  river  of  Eden,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  other  four  rivers,  as  bordering  upon  the  garden,  and 
not  as  flowing  through  it :  but  the  question  is,  whether  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment he -faithfully,  adheres  to  the  description  of  Moses.  When  the  historian 
Reaches  us,  that  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  that  from 
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Ibenoey  naoidy  from  the  giGurden^  it  was  divided;  the  obviooa  import  of  6ii  ^*^^^ 
language  seems  to  be,  that  the  stream  did  not  merely  flow  along  one  side 
of  the  garden^  but  that  it  ran  through  the  midst  of  it:  for  how  can  a  river 
te  properly  said  to  water  a  garden  simply  by  being  one  of  its  lateral  bounda- 
ries? The  waterii^  of  a  ^rden  surely  implies,  that  the  irrigating  stream 
glides  10  a  meandring  course  through  the  inclosure  itself,  blessing  the  land 
on  either  bank  with  glad  fertility.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  sense,  in  which 
tlie  words  of  Moses  have  been  ordinarily  and  (I  think)  rightly  understood ; 
for  in  fact,  without  great  violence,  they  are  scarcely  capable  of  any  otber 
meaning.  H^ic^  it  follows,  that,  if  Dr.  Shuckford  places  Paradise  only  oa 
the  mar^o  of  the  river  of  £deo>  he  ascribes  to  it  a  situation  irreconcilei^le 
with  the  language  of  Moses:  if  he  makes  the  river  flow  through  the  nidst  of 
it,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  he  tlien  completely  separates  the  one  part 
from  the  other  by  the  intervention  of  a  gigantic  stream  formed  by  the  coofti- 
eace  of  no  less  &an  four  mighty  rivers. 

III.  The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  ascerfoining, 
in  what  quarter  of  the  globe  the  terrestrial  Paradise  was  once  rituated.  We 
have  learned  from  them  negatively^  that  it  is  vain  labour  to  look  for  the  gar- 
den beha)  Babylon ;  both  because  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  four  heads  of 
any  four  rivers  in  that  region,  and  because,  if  the  vast  streams  of  the  Hgris 
and  the  Euphrates  had  flowed  through  it  in  the  manner  which  it  has  beeft 
conjectured  they  did,  every  part  of  it  except  one  must  have  been  utteriy  in- 
accessible to  the  first  man :  let  us  now  endeavour  to  leampositpoefy  whero  wo 
are  to  seek  it. 

1.  Moses  informs  us,  that  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  ^imter  liie  gardni 
and  that  from  thence  it  branched  out  so  as  to  constitute  the  i^ur  heads  of  lour 
other  rivers,  which  be  denominates  Pison^  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphratei. 
From  this  account,  according  to  its  most  natural  and  obvious  interpretation^ 
we  may  collect,  that,  in  the  antedilurian  world,  previous  to  tiie  effecting  of 
wy  partial  alterations  by  the  action  of  the  flood,  a  stream  flowed  out  of  a 
re^on  called  Eden  into  the  garcbn,  which  God  had  planted  for  thereceptioii 
of  the  first  pair.  Here  it  fell  into  a  lake  or  retervoir:  and  from  this  reser- 
voir it  again  issued  through  four  distinct  glens  or  channels.  The  four  new 
streams;  produced  by  such  a  division  of  the  waters,  soon  quitted  the  limits  of 
Pag.   Idol  YQU  J.  8  P 
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IM9E  II.  the  garden ;  for  we  are  told,  diat  the  origind  riyer^  which  rushed  a  siflgU 
stream  into  Paradise^  was  divided  from  it,  or  left  it,  in  Jour  brooks,  which 
were  the  heads  or  beginnings  of  four  great  rivers.  Having  quitted  the  gar- 
den, the  four  streams  pursued  their  course :  and,  by  the  gradual  reception  of 
other  streams,  at  length  became  rivers,  which  flowed  contiguous  to  certain 
tountrie^  very  accumtely  described  by  Moses,  and  of  whidi  two  at  least 
may  be  positively  ascertain^  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  evidently  the  substance  of  the  inspired  account, 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us^  of  Paradise  and  its  rivers.  If  then  the 
beads  of  all  the  four  rivers  met  toother  in  the  gardmi,  the  garden  must 
clearly  have  been  situated  in  a  high  region  at  the  sources  of  all  those  four 
rivers,  not  surely  in  a  low  country  far  distant  from  the  head  or  origin  of  Ofyr 
river  and  removed  but  a  little  distance  from  the  sea.  To  such  a  conclusion 
we  are  necessarily  brought,  both  by  the  plain  import  of  the  language  used  by 
Moses,  and  by  the  very  reason  of  the  thing  itself.  If  the  heads  of  riveu 
mean  their  begmningSy  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word  here  employed 
absolutely  requires;'  and  if  the  single  river  of  £den,  in  quitting  the  garden, 
was  divided  into^bi^r  heads  of  rivers  :  then  the  garden  must  have  been  situ- 
ated at  the  beginmngsov  fountains  of  the  rivers,  not  near  the  mouths  through 
which  they  emptied  themselves  into  the  sea;  in  other  words,  it  must  have 
been  situated  in  a  high  inland  region  where  the  courses  of  the  four  rivefs 
all  commenced.  And,  if  the  words  of  Moses  clearly  imply  that  every  part  of 
the  ^den  was  equally  accessible  to  Adam ;  and  if  nevertheless  that  garde&i 
as  bis  words  also  intimate,  was  divided  into  several  different  parts  by  the 
-caarse  of  the  streams  which  watered  it:  then  the  very  reason  of  the  thing 
pf«nres,  that  it  cannot  have  been  planted  near  the  sea  where  rivers  are  broad 
aad  deep,  but  that  it  must  have  been  planted  near  the  sources  of  its  irrigating 
streams  where  they  flow  only  in  the  condition  of  shallow  brooks  which  might 
easily  be  passed  over.  With  this  conclusion  every  idea^  which  we  are  taught 
t0  form  of  Paradise,  exactly  accords.  No  tract  of  country  could  possibly- 
produce  more  exquisitely  beautiAil  and  romantic  scenery,  than  one,  which ' 
contained  a  stream,  running  through  a  finely  wooded  vale  into  a  glassy  lake, 

'  The  word  VIH  always  iiiTolvet  4^  idea  of  frioritjf.    See  Parkhunt't  Heb.  Lex. 
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and  afterwards  discharging  ilaelf  by  four  rivulets  mumoMirii^  tbrougjb  the  same 
Bomber  of  deep  rocky  glens :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charms  of  the 
dead  flat  country  below  Babylon,  wh^^  commentators  have  generally  agreed 
to  place  the  garden,  mi^t  indeed  rival  the  beauties  of  Holland  and  Batavia ; 
but  they  would  be  pbysicaUy  incapable  of  ravishing  any  eyes  except  those  of 
a  Dutch  burgomaster. 

If  then  Paradise,  according  to  the  description  of  Moses,  must  have  been 
seated  in  a  high  country  and  at  the  source  of  the  four  rivers  which  issued 
from  it;  since  c»le  ^  those  rivers  is  declared  to  be  the  well-known  Euphrates, 
Paradise  must  have  been  seated  in  the  re^on  whence  the  Euphrates  takes  its 
rise*  But  the  Euphrates  rises  in  Armenia.  Therefore  Paradise  must  have 
been  seated  in  Armenia. 

This  seems  to  be  the  infer^icey  whidi  mtj^t  necessarily  be  drawn  from  the 
language  of  Moses  interpreted  according  to  its  most  plain  and  obvious  accep* 
tation:  and  with  such  an  inference  I  might  rest  satisfied;  for  I  only  proposed 
to  shew,  that  there  is  considerable  reason  for  believing  that  the  terrestrial 
paradise  was  seated  in  the  same  lofty  region  where  the  Ark  rested  after  the 
deluge ;  and  in  establishing  this  position  I  liave  now  made  some  progress, 
since  Ararat  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains. But  it  may  be  curious  to  push  the  inquiry  scnnewbat  further,  and  to 
examine  how  far  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  three  other  rivers  mentioned 
by  Moses.  Before  I  commence  this  inquiry  however,  I  wish  distinctly  to 
specify,  that,  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong  in  my  determination,  the  nwki 
question  respecting  the  sdte  of  Paradise  will  not  be  at  all  affected ;  for,  since 
the  garden  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  Euphrates,  I  see  not  where  it  can 
be  found  except  in  the  land  of  Armenia.* 

'  Thu  whole  country,  says  a  rnodern  author  spe;^king  of  ArmeDia,  is  to  extremely  heauti" 
fuU  that  fanciful  travellers  have  imagined  that  they  had  found  here  the  situation  of  the  origin 
not  garden  of  Bden*  The  hills  are  covered  xoith  forests  of  oak^  ask,  beech,  chesnuts,  walnuts, 
and  elmsy  encircled  with  vines  growing  perfectly  wild  but  producing  x>ast  quantities  of  grapes. 
From  these  is  annually  made  as  much  wineas  is  necessary  for  the  yearly  consumption :  the  re-  * 
mainder  art  left  to  rot  on  the  vines.  Cotton  grows  spontaneously,  lr<  well  as  the  finest  Euro^ 
pean  fruit  trees.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  fiat,  are  raised  on  the  plains,  almost  with* 
out  culture^  The  valleys  ajford  the  fittest  pasturage  in  thexoorld;  the  rivers  are  f^lf(ffish; 
the  mountains  abound  in  minerals  ;  and  the  climate  is  delicious:  so  that  nature  appears  to  hav^ 


caA^«  I. 
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i<*  S.  In  forming  any  hypothesis  respecting  the  remaining  rirera  6(  Panuiiie, 
it  is  necessary  that  three  things  should  concur:  that  they  should  be  m  the 
same  part  of  the  world  as  the  Euphrates;  that  they  should  take  their  rise  in 
the  same  high  tract  of  country  as  that  riTcr,  for,  though  the  heads  of  all  the 
four  no  longer  now  meet  together  in  one  point,  we  cannot  suppose  that  their 
channels  were  so  far  altered  by  the  deluge  as  to  be  diverted  into  a  totally 
different  region ;  and  that  in  their  course  they  should  correspond  with  die 
geographical  description,  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  by  the  sacred 
historian.  If,  in  addition  to  these  indispensable  marks,  tliere  should,  in  tfie 
rivers  which  we  may  pitch  upon,  be  a  close  correspondence  of  name  with  liie 
rivers  particularized  by  Moses ;  the  probability,  that  we  have  not  been  miv- 
taken,  would  be  much  increased  :  for,  though  neither  mere  etymological  co- 
incidence would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  theory  nor  the  want  of  it  be 
enough  to  overthrow  one ;  yet  a  triple  resemblance  of  appellation,  when  all 
the  necessary  marks  had  been  found  to  meet  together,  would  at  least  furnish 
a  corollary  to  the  argument  not  wholly  contemptible. 

(L)  The  Euphrates  being  indbputably  one  of  the  Paradisiacal  rivers,  if 
we  simply  cast  our  eye  upon  a  map,  we  shall  immediately  be  led  to  conclude, 
as  all  commentators  invariably  have  concluded,  that  the  Tigris  is  another. 
Nor  shall  we  be  mistaken ;  for  it  exhibits  every  mark  which  has  been  laid 
down  as  necessary. 

With  respect  to  its  locality,  it  b  to  be  found  in  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
and  it  rises  in  the  same  high  country,  as  the  Euphrates.  It  also  bears  the 
precise  geograpUcid  relation  to  Assyria,    which  Moses  ascribes   to  the 

hviihed  im  th%$  fM>ourcd  country  every  produdimi  thai  un  emitrihute  to  the  kajfpmtH  of  Hb 
iniabitonts.  Memoir  of  a  map  of  the  countries  between  the  Black  tea  and  the  Caspian*  p.  46. 
Armenia  then  is  so  beautiful  a  region,  that  from  the  mere  aspect  of  it  travellers  have  been 
led  to  deem  it  the  land  of  Eden.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  in  their  opinion  ;  though,  in  for- 
ming such  an  opinion  by  guetf  alone  and  without  adducing  any  arguments  in  fevour  of  it,  they 
a^mtelvee  may  certainly  be  considered  as  fanciful.  Let  us  however  contrast  the  outward 
appearance  of  this  lovely  country  with  the  monotonous  Batavian  aspect  of  Babylonia,  and  we 
din  scarcely  hesitate  in  determining  which  bids  fairest  to  have  comprehended  the  primeval  gar- 
den of  Paradise.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  obnervation,  that  Milton,  as  a  poet  of  the  picturesque^ 
iQund  himself  absolutely  compelled  by  his  subject  to  place  the  holy  garden  fn  a  romantic 
a^ountaiiioui  country. 
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riv^  Hidddcel:  whence  it  must  clearly,  I  thinks  be  identified  with  that  ^^^*  i* 
riven  In  our  common  English  translation  indeed,  the  Hiddekel  is  said  to 
go  toward  the  east  of  Aujpria^  whereas  the  Tigris  flows  to  the  xvest  (f  thai 
country :  but  this  apparent  contrariety  arises  solely  from  an  erroneous  ren- 
dering of  the  original.  The  phrase,  which  is  translated  toward  the  east  of 
Assyria^  ought  to  have  been  translated  before  Assyria^  as  it  is  rightly  under- 
stood by  the  Gfeek  interpreters.'  The  expression  may  indeed  denote  eoH^ 
ward:  but  it  likewise  means  before^  in  the  sense  either  of  time  or  place. 
Here  it  relates  to  place:  and,  since  Moses  composed  his  hbtory  in  a  region 
far  to  the  west  of  Assyria ;  a  river,  which,  with  reference  to  him  the  speaker ^ 
flowed  before  Assyria,  would  of  course  be  the  western  boundary  of  that 
country,  as  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Tigris.  Hence  the  Greek  {nter-" 
preters,  agreeably  to  their  very  just  translation,  explain  the  Hiddekd  of 
Moses  to  mean  the  Tigris  of  the  classical  writers :  and  in  this  opinion  Jo* 
sephus  agrees  with  them.* 

As  for  llie  Greek  appellation  of  the  river,  it  departs  indeed  very  widely 
from  the  sound  of  the  Hebrew :  but  the  oriental  name  of  tiie  Tigris,  a^  well 
as  its  geographical  situation,  seems  ever  to  have  pointed  out  its  identity  with 
the  scriptural  Hiddekel.  By  Josephus,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrasts,  the  Ara« 
bians,  and  the  Persians,  tiiis  river  is  caHed  Diglath  ;  by  the  Syrians,  Diktat /  . 
by  Pliny,  or  rather  by  those  who  communicated  to  him  its  eastern  name, 
Diglito;  and  by  the  Levanters  and  other  modern  orientals  it  is  stiH  dene 
minated,  with  a  slightiy  varied  pronunciation,  Diglath  or  Degil  or  D^ola} 
That  each  of  these  is  a  mere  abbreviation  of  the  word  Hiddekel^  tiie  -first 
syllable  being  omitted,  is  abundantiy  evident :  and  some  have  even  supposed^ 
that  Tigris  itself  is  but  an  Hellenic  corruption  of  DigUs  or  TigHs.^ 

Be  that  however  as  it  may,  there  is  yet  another  argument,  by  wtttch  the 
identity  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Hiddekel  may  be  sufficientiy  established.  Da-« 
niel  mentions,  that  he  himself  was  once  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiddekel  during 
his  sojourn  in  Babylonia.^    Now,  as  the  Hiddekel  cannot  be  the  £uphra«e0f 

'  ILotxifavn  Ao'rvf iwy. 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  ^  3. 

'  Wcllt's  Geog.  of  O.  TeiUpart  i.  c.  1.  §  SS. 

♦  Ibid. 

'  Dan.  %.  4. 
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•  it  musty  when  thus  mentioned,  if  we  H'ould  preserve  geography  Gongistent 
with  itself,  be  the  Tigris,  which  is  not  distant  from  Babylon  more  Uian  fifty 
or  sixty  miles.  That  it  cannot  be  a  mere  canal  or  petty  tributary  stream  to 
the  Euphrates,  is  evident  from  the  descriptive  language  of  the  prophet.  He 
says,  that  he  was  by  the  side  of  the  great  river  which  is  Hiddekel:  but 
there  is  no  river,  which  can  merit  the  appellation  oi  great,  in  the  Babylonian 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  except  the  Tigris :  the  Tigris  therefore 
must  be  the  same  as  the  Hiddekel. 

(2.)  Hitherto  commentators  are  very  generally  agrc  id  there 

can  scarcely  be  more  than  one  opinion   respecting  uid  the 

Euphrates :  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine  the  e  Pison 

and  the  Gihon.     That  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  these  ti  re  they 

have  commonly  been  placed,  I  have  already  pointed  out :  and  not  more  sa- 
tisfactory is  the  conjecture  of  Josephus  (though  it  is  a  conjecture  which  may 
easily  be  accounted  for,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel),  that  they  are  the 
Ganges  and  the  Nile.  Yet,  if  we  do  not  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  we 
may  at  least  be  able  to  reach  a  moderate  degree  of  probability. 
.  The  river  Pison  is  described  as  compassing  a  land,  named  after  the  patri- 
arch Havilah  and  abounding  in  gold.  Hence,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  river, 
it  has  been  usual  to  inquire  into  the  scite  of  the  country. 

The  region,  generally  selected  for  this  purpose,  is  that  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  when  he  says,  that  Saul  smote  the  Ama- 
lekitesfrom  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to  Shur  that  is  over  against  Egypt ;' 
und,  in  order  to  make  it  answer  to  the  proposed  arrangement  of  the  Pison, 
it  is  arbitrarily  extended  all  the  way  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  Persian 
gulph  eastward.^  But  such  a  disposition  ill  accords  with  the  obvious  purport 
of  the  language  employed  by  the  sacred  historian.  The  pursuit  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  is  positively  declared  by  that  writer  to  have  commenced  from  one  oi  their 
awn  cities,  and  Saul  is  afterwards  said  to  have  smitten  them  from  Havilah  to 
Shur^  This  Havilah  therefore  must  have  been  a  district,  which  bordered 
upon  the  Amalekitish  city  where  the  pursuit  commenced^  or  which  not  impro^ 

■  1  Sam.  XV.  7t 

*  Wells's  Geog.  par.  i.  c.  1.  f  j>. 

'  1  Sam.  XV.  5.  compared  with  ver.  6,  7« 
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bably  comprehended  it  But  the  land  of  Amalek,  thus  immediately  contigu-  ^"^*  *• 
0U3  to  the  land  of  Havilah,  was  distant  scarcely  less  than  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  lower  Euphrates  which  Wells  and  Morinus  would  identify  with  the  Pison, 
and  it  was  also  completely  separated  from  Babylonia  by  the  vast  intervening 
desert  of  Arabia.  Hence  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  the  land  of 
Havilah,  from  which  Saul  chased  the  Amalekites,  can  have  been  compassed 
by  the  Pison,  if  we  suppose  that  riv^r  to  mean  the  lower  Euphrates.  Nor 
would  the  matter  be  much  mended,  even  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  there  was 
a  country  bearing  the  name  of  Havilah  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lower 
Euphrates :  for  still  that  country  could  not  be  the  Havilah  intended  by 
Moses  in  his  description  of  Paradise.  The  Havilah,  of  which  we  are  in 
search,  is  declared  to  be  compassed  by  a  river,  the  head  or  beginning  of 
which  was  close  to  that  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  the  heads  of  both  are  said  to 
have  been  alike  comprehended  within  the  garden.  But  no  large  river  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which  at  all  answers  to  such  a 
description. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  determine  positively  the  scite  of  that  land  of 
Havilah,  which  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  in  his  account  of  Paradise,  as  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Pison  :  but,  since  Havilah  was  a  son  of  Cush,  and  since 
there  were  several  countries  denominated  from  that  patriarch  owing  to  the 
very  great  extension  of  his  posterity,  it  is  reaisonable  to  conclude,  both  that 
there  might  in  a  similar  manner  be  more  lands  of  Havilah  than  one,  and  that 
the  repons  so  called  would  frequently  be  in  the  vicinity  of  countries  which 
bore  the  name  of  Cush.     Of  this  we  may  at  any  rate  be  sure,  that  the  Ha- 
vilah, of  which  Ave  are  in  quest,  was  a  district  bounded  by  some  river  that 
rises  like  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  in  the  lofty  region  of  Armenia,  and 
that  it  was  a  country  celebrated  in  old  times  for  the  production  of  gold. 
Taking  theseparticulars  for  my  guide,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Pi-" 
son  of  Moses  was  the  Absarus  of  the  classical  writers  or  the  Batoum  of  mo- 
dem geographers.     This  river  and  the  Phasis  appear  to  have  been  a  good' 
deal  confounded  together  by  the  ancients.     For  the  latter  stream  was  some- 
times called  the  true  Phasis^  by  way  of  dbtinguishing  it  from  other  rivers 
wiiich  bore  the  same  name ;  and  it  was  imagined,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius, 
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"^^  '^  to  ti^e  it!  rise  from  a  mountain  of  Armeniai  though  its  real  source  fies  far 
to  the  north  of  that  country : '  while  the  former  stream  was  also  a  Phasis ;  and 
does  in  fact  originate  from  the  very  district,  whence  the  Greek  geographer 
erroneously  deduces  tba  other.  Hence  I  suspect,  that  the  Absarus  or  the 
fidse  Phasis  ought  to  be  deemed  the  true  one,  and  that  the  name  itself  is  9, 
corruption  of  the  scriptural  Pison.  But,  however  this  niay  be,  it  answers 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  the  account  given  by  Moses.  The  Cdchians» 
whose  territory  was  encompassed  by  the  winding  stream  of  the  Absarus,  wero 
certainly  a  race  of  Cuthites,  probably  through  the  line  of  Havilah :  and  their 
country  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
gold,  as  Strabo,  Appian,  Eustathius,  and  Pliny«  all  concur  in  testifying.^ 

(3.)  It  only  now  remains,  that  we  should  ascertain  the  river  intended  by  ^ 
the  Gihon. 

This  is  said  by  Moses  to  have  compassed  the  whole  land  of  Gush ;  a  dea« 
criptbn  in  itself  somewliat  ambiguous,  since,  as  I  have  just  observed,  there 
were  more  countries  than  one  which  bore  the  name  of  that  patriarch.  But 
^  ambiguity  is  sufficiendy  corrected  by  the  manner,  in  which  he  particula- 
rizes the  rise  of  the  river.  Its  head  before  the  deluge^ was  close  to  that  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  its  head  therefore  aftec  the  deluge  must  at  least 
be  sought  for  in  the  same  tract  of  country  as  that,  whence  those  streams  now 
originate. 

Of  the  various  lands  of  Cush,  the  two  most  celebrated  were  the  Asiatic 
and  the  African.  Each  of  these  was  styled  by  the  Greeks  Ethiopia^  as  being 
occupied  by  two  great  branches  of  the  same  figimily :  and  the  two  are  still  de- 
nominated by  the  Hindoos,  in  language  perfectly  corresponding  with  tlmt  of 
Scripture,  the  Cusha  continent  within  meaning  the  Asiatic,  and  the  Cusha 
continent  without  meaning  the  Afiican.'  It  was  partly  from  a  mistaken  no- 
tion that  the  African  Ethiopia  was  intended  by  Moses,  and  partly  (I  appre- 
hend) from  a  correspondence  of  names,  that  Josephus  was  induced  to  pro- 
nounce the  Gihon  the  same  as  the  Nile.    The  ancient  pagans  were  stron^y 

"  Diog.  Perifg.  Ycr.  (>91— ^iK- 
*SeeBochart.  Phaleg.  lib.  it.  c.  31.  p.  290. 

'  Tbey  so  call  them  in  reference  to  the  situation  of  their  own  oountiyf  as  the  BoMmi  WfUr 
wont  to  speak  of  the  nether  and  the  further  Gaul. 
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addicted  to  local  appropriation :  hence^  in  whatever  countries  they  settled,  ^"^'* 
there  they  alike  placed  both  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat;  and,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  applied  to  their  sacred  river,  which  flowed  from  the  supposed 
scite  of  the  garden  and  the  arkite  mountain,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Eden.  Thus  the  Nile  was  called  both  compoundedly  Ogen  or  Ogeon,  and 
simply  Geon :  thus  the  Oxus  is  still  denominated  Jihon  or  Gihan :  and  thus 
the  present  Indus  was  formerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Phison. '  The 
Ganges  or  Ganga  also,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  flows  from  the  Pa- 
radise and  Ararat  of  the  Hindoos,  is  most  probably  a  mere  variation  of  Gi- 
fyon^  pronounced  contractediy  Gown.  But  neither  can  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile,  nor  the  Oxus,  be  the  scriptural  Gihon ;  nor  yet  can  the  Indus  be  the 
scriptural  Pison :  because  both  those  rivers  are  said  by  Moses  to  rise  from 
the  same  country  as  the  Euphrates ;  consequently  the  origin  of  both  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  high  tract  of  land^  which  bears  the  name  of  Armenia.  This 
being  ttie  case,  since  the  Gihon  is  described  as  compassing  the  whole  land  of 
(Qush,  and  since  it  is  also  represented  as  rising  iiv  the  same  range  as  the 
Euphrates ;  the  Ethiopia,  which  it  compasses,  must  doubtless  be  the  Asiatic^ 
i^ot  the  African,  Ethiopia. 

,  The  Asiatic  Ethiopia  however  in  its  largest  sense,  or  the  interior  Cusha- 
dwip  of  the  Hindoo  geographers,  is  a  most  extensive  tract  of  country,  com* 
prehending  the  whole  of  the  ancient. empire  of  Iran  from  the  river  Indus  to 
mount  Caucasus  or  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  therefore  receiving 
^s  general  appellation  rather  from  its  Cuthic  governors  than  from  the  great 
mass  of  its  inhabitants.*  This  region  consequently  is  so  ample,  that  it  con- 
tains both  Babylonia  and  Assyria :  whence  we  must  plainly  look  for  some 
specific  part  of  it,  which  will  answer  to  the  description  given  by  the  sacred 
historian.  Now  there  was  a  portion  of  it.bwdering  upon  the  Persian  gulph, 
which  of  old  was  called  Cissia^  axid  which  is  even  yet  denominated  Chusistan 
or  the  landofCu^h^  as  being  peculiarly  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  that 
patriarch.  This  then  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  Ethiopia  intended  by 
Moses. 
And  now,  if  we  consult  a  map,  we  shall  perceive^  that  the  western  bound- 

*  Chron.  P&sch.  p.  30,  34.  *  Asiat.  Res,  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  44. 
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•ooK  iL  Q^  Qf  Chusistan  is  the  ancient  Gyndes,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Ti- 
gris a  little  before  that  river  falls  into  the  Euphrates*  The  Gyndes  therefore, 
judging  both  from  its  name  and  its  situation,  I  suppose  to  be  the  scripturid 
Gihon,  Its  name  is  nothing  more  than  Gihon^  with  a  Greek  termination 
suffixed:  in  its  course.it  compasses  the  whole  of  Chusistan^  or  the  proper 
Asiatic  land  of  Cash :  and  it  rises,  though  not  in  Armenia,  yet  in  the  same 
mountainous  region  whicti  may  be  deemed  a  continuation  of  that  country. 

S.  These  then  I  suppose  to  be  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise;  and,  whatever 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  higher  part  of  their  courses,  I  attribute  to 
the  violence  of  the  deluge.  The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  appear  to  have 
suffered  the  least  change,  for  their  heads  are  still  very  near  to  each -other: 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  tlmt  even  the  present  face  of  the  country  seems  to 
indicate,  that  the  form  which  it  exhibited  before  the  flood  was  not  very 
different  from  what  J  have  supposed.  Those  two  rivers  both  rise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  considerable  lake,  formeriy  denominated  the  Palus  Ar- 
$esa  and  now  JLake  Fan.  This  inland  sea,  though  more  tlian  one  stream 
&Ils  into  it,  1ms  no  visible  outlet :  consequently  its  waters  must  be  discharged 
through  certain  subteiraneous  passages.  Where  they  reappear,  it  is  impos- 
sible, and  would  be  useless,  to  attempt  to  determine  :  but  there  is  no  absur- 
dity in  conjecturing,  that,  before  the  great  convulsion  of  the  flood,  they  may 
have  quitted  the  lake  through  visible  channels.  I  think  it,  in  short,  not  im- 
probable, 4hat  this  very  lake  may  be  an  enlargement  of  the  pool,  into  which 
Ihe  river  of  Eden  once  flowed,  and  from  which  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  took 
their  rise.  3hould  this  speculation  be  well-founded,  the  garden  may  be  con- 
^dered  as  submerged  beneath  the  surface  of  the  present  more  ample  sheet  of 
water.' 

IV.  The  country,  where  the  Ark  rested  after  theiduge,  is  not  pointed 
out  by  Moses  with  the  same  geographical  precision  as  he  marks  the  scite  of 
Paradise.  He  simply  intimates,  that  the  place  of  its  appulse  was  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Ararat :  but,  in  what  part  of  the  world  Ararat  was  to  be 

'  The  annexed  map  may  ecrve  to  explain  more  fully  the  theory,  vyhich  I  have  here  advanced. 
The  black  lines  mark  the  present  courses  of  the  four  rivers :  the  dotted  lines  exhibit  the  chan- 
nels^  through  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  flowed  from  Paradise :  and  the  small  lake, 
formed  by  the  river  of  Eden  before  the  deluge,  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  g^deu. 
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sought,  he  does  not  determine.  Hence  a  field  is  opened  for  inquiry,  and  ^"^*  *• 
room  is  left  for  diflFerence  of  opinion.  Accordingly,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable diflference  of  opinion  respecting  the  precise  situation  of  Ararat 
Most  persons  have  placed  it  in  the  high  land  of  Armenia  near  the  fountains 
of  the  Euphrates  :  but  some  have  supposed,  that  it  lay  in  the  mountainous 
country  of  Cashgar  to  the  north  of  India,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  that 
lofty  chain  of  hills  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Indian  Caucasus.  The  lat- 
ter of  these  opbions  was  held  by  Heylin  and  Shuckford  :*  and  it  has  lately 
been  revived,  with  much  ingenuity  and  with  the  advantage  of  great  local 
knowledge,  by  Mr.  Wilford.* 

1.  In  each  of  tiiese  regions  a  lively  tradition  yet  prevails  of  the  appulse 
of  the  Ark,  which  the  advocates  for  either  system  have  not  failed  to  adduce. 
But  this  argument  proves  nothing  at  all ;  because  it  will  just  as  much  prove^ 
that  the  Ark  grounded  in. a  hundretl  different  places. 

A  very  large  part  of  heathen  mythology  or^nated  from  the  history  of 
the  deluge :  and  numerous  were  the  rites  of  Paganism,  which  were  instituted 
iQ  commemoration  of  that  awful  event  Wherever  mankind  settled  after 
the  dispersion  from  Babel,  they  carried  with  them  rites  of  this  description : 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  celebrating  such  rites  was  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  local  appropriation.  Each  tribe,^  in  the  country  which  it  planted^ 
had  a  sacred  mountain,  of  which  Ararat  was  the  prototype :  and  in  that 
mountain  was  laid  the  scene  of  the  appulse  of  the  Ark  and  the  egress  of  the 
Noetic  family.  Thus  the  ship,  in  which  the  second  father  of  mankind  was 
preserved,  was  not  only  said  to  have  landed  in  Armenia  and  in  Cashgar: 
but  it  was  likewise  reported  to  have  first  touched  ground  on  the  summits  of 
Athos,  of  Etna,  and  of  Parnassus ;  near  the  Syrian  city  of  Hierapolis;  and 
in  the  countries  of  Pbrygia,  Wales,  and  even  America.  Mere  tradition 
tiieiefbre  will  not  decide  the  point ;  for,  so  fisur  as  tradition  aUme  is  coo- 
cenied,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  Ararat  is  to  be  sou^t  for  ia 
Cashgar  or  in  Armenia. 

Somewhat  on  the  same  principle^  the  argument  deduced  from  the  mt-- 

'  Heylin't  Cosmog.  p.  7.  Shuckford's  Connect  b.  ii*  p.  9^* 
^  Asiat..  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  5^4,  525* 
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BOOK  II*  merous  olive-trees  which  still  flourish  in  the  former  of  those  regions  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  altogether  conclusive ;  because  Strabo  mentions,  that 
Armenia  likewise  produced  the  olive  :*  and>  even  if  we  had  had  no  f>roof 
positive  whatsoever,  it  still  could  never  have  been  shewn  negatively,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  olive-tree  in  all  that  country  from  which  the  dove 
could  pluck  a  twig. 

There  is  however  another  argument,  which  is  much  more  promising,  which 
in  fact  is  the  only  effective  argument  in  favour  of  the  appulse  of  the  Ark  in 
Cashgar,  and  which  therefore  has  always  been  brou^t  forward  by  those 
who  advocate  the  remote  oriental  situation  of  Ararat.  The  first  important 
event  mentioned  as  taking  place  after  the  deluge  is  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.  Now  tbe  persons,  who  built  ttiis  edifice,  are  said  to  have  jour^ 
neyed from  the  €a#f.  previous  to  their  arrival  in  the  plain  of  Shinar.*  Hence 
it  is  argued  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  Ark  must  have  grounded  far  to 
the  east  of  Bd.byk)n ;  because  mankind  travelled  from  the  east  to  reach  the 
country  where  they  built  the  tower  :  and  hence  it  is  fiirther  argued,  that  it 
could  not  have  grounded  in  Armenia ;  because,  if  mankind  had  journeyed 
from  that  country  to  Shinar,  their  course  would  have  been  not  from  the 
east  but  from  the  north. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  even  this  argument  would  decisively  prove 
the  appulse  of  the  Ark  to  have  been  in  Cashgar,  supposing  our  common 
English  version  accurate^  to  express  tlie  sense  of  the  original :  because  we 
ere  not  obliged  to  allow,  that  the  early  postdiluvians  travelled  in  a  direct 
course  from  Ararat  to  Shinar.  They,  who  contend  that  Ararat  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  Armenia,  might  easily  reply,  that  the  builders  of  Babel  first 
journeyed  eastward,  then  inclined  to  the  south,  and  lastly  turned  their  faces 
towards  the  west ;  which  course  would  obviously  make  them  arrive  at  Shinar 
from  the  east :  and  they  might  very  ftiirly  adduce  in  &vour  of  this  conjecture 
tiie  testimony  of  Berosus,  who  expressly  asserts,  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Babylonians,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  of  their  settlement,  travelled  by  a 
circuity  or  in  a  circuitous  routCy  from  the  country  where  the  ark  of  Xisu* 
thrus  landed  after  the  deluge.'    But  I  do  not  conceive  that  thb  is  the  pro- 

'  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xi.  p.  528.  *  Gen.  xi.  2. 

'  His  expression  is  «'ffi£  iroftyirjveu. 
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per  answer;  neither  do  I   imagine  that  the  circuit  mentioned  by  Berosus    ^**^^*  '• 
would  correspond  with  such  a  line  of  march.'    The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
that  Moses  does  not  speak  of  the  route  by  which  mankind  arrived  at  Babel, 
but  of  the  time  when  they  journeyed  Uiere.     The  Hebrew  word,  ill  rendered  ; 

in  our  English  translation  from  the  eaat^  denotes  before^  in  the  sense  either 
of  time  ov  place.  When  used  to  describe  the  course  of  the  Hiddekel^  it  in- 
timated, as  we  have  already  seen,  that  that  river  flowed  before  Assyria,  not 
to  the  eastward  of  it :  and  here  it  teaches  us,  in  a  manner  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  general  Context  of  the  history,  not  that  the  builders  of  the  tower 
discovered  the  plain  as  they  journeyed.^o»i  the  east^  but  as  they ^r^/ jour- 
neyed ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  their  first  general  migration  from 
Ararat,  near  whidi  they  would  doubtless  remain  after  the  flood  until  their 
numbers  had  sufficiently  increased  for  the  fomung  of  new  settlements.  In 
this  sense  accordingly  the  passage  is  rightly  understood  by  Josephus,  who 
says  not  a  smgle  syllable  respecting  any  supposed  journey  from  the  east  j 
but  simply  intimates,  that,  when  men^r^^^  ventured  to  descend  from  the  hi^ 
groiUid  where  the  Ark  had  rested,  they  travelled  to  the  plain  o(  Shinar^ 
which  was  the  J?r^/  country  that  they  planted/ 

Thus,  I  think  it  evident,  the  two  arguments  from  traditi(Hi  and  from  the 
existence  of  olive-trees  will  prove  neither  Armenia  nor  Cashgar  to  be  coun- 
try of  Ararat :  and  the  third  argument  from  the  supposed  oriental  route  of 
the  builders  of  Babel  will  neither  establish  the  pretensions  of  Casl^^ar,  nor 
overthrow  those  of  Armenia.  In  reality,  if  we  would  setde  the  question,  we 
must  pursue  a  totally  difierent  method  from  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
nc^iced. 

'  More  will  be  said  ou  (his  subject  hereafter,    book  vi.  c.  1.  §  IV. 

*  Joseph.  'Ant  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.^  1.  He  uses  the  same  repetition  which  I  have  done.  His 
expressions  are  ^foat^i  xareXlorre^,  and  «'eW  u^  4  itfwrw  aiftovf  xatifnu^av.  These  are 
plainly  his  tranriatioo  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  is  rendered  both  by  the  Seventy  and  in 
the  English  from  the  taai.  Bochartt  though  he  prefers  this  last  version,  yet  fairly  mentions, 
that  both  the  Cbaldee  and  the  Jerusalem  Targums  understood  the  word  as  denoting  atjirst : 
and,  to  shew  with  how  much  strict  propriety  it  may  be  so  translated,  he  adduces  Habak. 
i.  13,  where  it  evidently  is  incapable  of  any  other  meaning.  Art  thou  not^  0  JArd^  from  ever' 
ioiting  OT  from  tkejirttf  not,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  from  the  eastf  Boch. 
Fbaleg,  lib«  i.  c.  7-  p*  30» 
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>^«  »•  2.  When  Moses  speaks  of  the  Ark  resting  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  he 
evidently  speaks  of  a  country  well  known  to  hLs  contanporaries,  because  he 
deems  a  geographical  description  of  its  scite  wholly  unnecessary.  The  first 
matter  then  to  be  inquired  into  is  the  opinion,  which  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, and  which  writers  who  naay  be  supposed  ta  borrow  fi*om  them,  have 
entertained  respecting  it ;  also  what  sentiments  have  prevailed  among  the 
nations  closely  connected  with  them,  if  any  such  can  now  be  discovered : 
and  the  n«xt  is,  how  far  thb  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be^  will  be  found  to 
correspond  with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which,  na  less  than  in  die 
Mosaical  history  of  tlie  deluge,  mention  is  made  of  Ararat  Now,  if  I  mis« 
take  not,  both  these  topics  of  investigation  will  at  once  decidedly  prov^  that 
Ararat  is  to  be  sought  for  in  Armenia,  and  that  it  cannot  possibly  have  beea 
situated  inCashgar. 

(1.)  As  for  the  Jews,  Josephus  informs  us,  that  tiie  mountain,  on  which 
the  Adrk  rested,  was  a  high  peak  in  the  land  of  Armenia:  and,^  iatbus  de«^ 
fivering  his  opinion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  be  expressed  the  senti- 
ment which  had  long  prevailed  among  his  countrymen  J  This  is  evident 
from  the  language  adopted  by  the  Greek  translators :  for,  in  two  parallel 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  where  Ararat  occurs  in  the  original  Hebrew,  they 
write  the  word  in  the  one  place  Ararat  and  in  the  other  Armenia.*  Hence 
we  may  coUect,  that,  in  tkeir  day  no  less  than  in  tiiat  of  Josephus,  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  Ararat  was  an  Armenian  district 

From  the  Jews  the  opinion  passed  universally  to  the  early  writers  amcmj^ 
&e  Christians,  who  seem  to  make  no  doubt  that  Ararat  was  situated  in  the 
land  of  Armenia.  Such  for  instance  was  the  sentiment  of  Eustathius  and 
Chrysostom ;  such  also  that  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  This  indeed  is  rather 
a  proof  how  widely  the  notion  had  extended  itself  than  any  demonstratioa 
of  its  propriety  t  yet  it  may  serv^  to  shew,  since  the  Christians  cojued  fromi 
the  Jews,  that  it  had  ever  been  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  latter,  a  belief 
most  probably  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition  from  their  £Eithers,  that  by 
the  land  of  Ararat  their  great  prophet  meant  the  land  of  Armenia. 

In  such  an  opinion  they  were  by  no  means  singular  :  for  exactly  the  same 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud^  lib.  i.  c.  3.  ^  5«  *2  KiDp  xbu  S7.  and  Iwab  xjulvm*  33*. 
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Idea  prevailed  anuxig  the  writers  of  the  neighbouring  nadonsi  as  appears  ^^^^*  ^* 
from  those  fragments  of  their  works  whicli  are  still  preserved  in  the  pages 
of  Syncellus,  Josephus,  and  Eusebius.  Thus  Berosus  the  Chald^,  Ni* 
<x>las  of  Damascus^  Melo>  and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  all  concur  in  assert* 
ing,  that  the  Ark,  which  preserved  the  second  father  of  mankind  by  what- 
ever name  he  might  be  called,  rested  on  one  of  tiie  mountains  of  Armenia : 
and  some  of  them  assert,  with  what  truth  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine, 
tiiat  fragments  of  that  vessel  were  still  even  in  their  days  shewn  in  the 
country  of  its  appulse/  Thus  generally,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
prevailed  the  belief  that  Armenia  was  the  land  where  the  Ark  first 
gronnded. 

(2.)  We  must  next  inquire,  whether  this  opinion  will  accord  with  those 
other  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Ararat  is  mentioned :  for,  since  Holy 
Writ  is  the  most  satisfactory  interpreter  of  its  own  geography,  nothing  can 
be  allowed  to  stand  which  contradicts  what  may  be  clearly  deduced  from  it» 

When  the  prophet  Jeremiah  foretold  the  destruction  of  fiabylon  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  he  was  led  to  enumerate  some  of  those  countries  from 
which  the  invading  army  should  be  collected.  Among  ttese  he  specially 
mentions  Ararat  and  Mmni:  and  he  further  intimates,  that  the  troopa^ 
which  were  destined  to  subvert  the  Chaldean  empire^  should  come  out  tf 
the  norths  Thus  it  appears,  that  we  must  look  for  Ararat  and  Minni  ie 
the  north  of  Babylon,  ^ut  this  geographical  description  at  once  directs  us 
to  look  to  Armenia  for  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  and  effectually  prevents 
our  seeking  them  in  Cashgar  which  lies  far  to  the  tost  of  Chald^a.  And 
with  such  an  arrangemei&t  history  exactly  accords*  The  conquests  of  Cy- 
rns,  previous  to  his  attack  upon  Babylon,  lay  to  the  north  and  the  west: 
Lydia  and  Armenia  had  been  subjugated  by  him  :  and  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed, that  from  the&e  countries  he  drew  a  considerable  part  of  the  troops 
with  which  he  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Chaldeans.'  On  the  contrary, 
his  dominions,  even  in  their  greatest  extent,  never  reached  beyond  the  In- 

'  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.   30.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  d.§  6.     Euseb*  Prssp.  Evan.  lib. 
ix.  c.  12.  Cfaron.  lib.  i.  p.  S. 
*  Jerem.  1.  3.  li.  27. 
^  Herod,  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  S4,  85, 177,  Ipl-    Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  ii.  iii.  v.  vii. 
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dus :  and  his  army  most  assuredly,  when  he  marched  against  Babylon,  had 
received  no  recruits  from  the  far  distant  land  of  Cashgan  We  are  told 
however  by  Jeremiah,  that  Ararat  should  furnish  the  Medo- Persian  con- 
queror of  Babylon  with  a  part  of  his  invading  forces,  and  that  the  progress 
of  those  forces  should  be  from  the  north.  Hence,  by  comparing  Scripture 
and  profane  history  together,  we  are  brought  to  as  decisive  a  proof  as  can 
well  be  desired,  both  that  Ararat  lies  in  Armenia,  and  that  it  does  not  lie  in 
Cashgar.  Accordingly,  J/iVmi,  which  the  prophet  joins  with  Ararat,  has 
been  gemrally  and  rightly  supposed  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  word  Ar-^ 
tnenia :  for  Armema  is  no  other  than  Meni  or  Mitmi  or  Mena^  united  in 
composition  with  Ar  which  signifies  a  mountain  ;  so  that  Ar-Meni  is  equi^ 
Yaknt  to  the  mountainous  country  of  Minni. 

We  are  led  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion  by  two  more  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  both  of  which  mentioq  is 
made  of  Ararat     Isaiah  and  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  Kings  concur 
in  asserting,    that,    after  the  murder  of  Sennacherib,    his  two  parricidal 
sons  escaped  mto  the  land  of  Ararat.^    This  word,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, is,  in  one  of  the  passages,  expressed  by  the  Greek  translators  Ar^ 
menia;  while,  in  the  other,  they  retain  the  original  Hebrew  name.     The 
question  then  is,  whether  they  give  a  right  geographical  interpretation  of 
Ararat  when  they  write  it  Armenia :  that  is  to  say,  whether  we  arc  to  under- 
stand that  the  two  princes  fled  into  Armenia  when  they  are  said  to  have  fled 
into  the  land  of  Ararat.  Here  we  might  fairly  argue  from  a  mere  inspection 
of  the  map,  how  much  more  probable  it  is,  that  two  Assyrian  princes  should 
escape  into  the  comparatively  near  country  of  Armenia  than  into  the  dis- 
tant region  of  Casbgar :  but  we  can  adduce  evidence  of  a  far  more  decisive 
nature.     Josephus  has  preserved  a  curious  fragment  of  the  Babylonian  his- 
tory of  Berosus ;  in  which  that  ancient  writer,  after  giving  exactly  the  same 
account  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  and  subsequent  murder  of  Sennach- 
erib as  that  which  is  recorded  in  Scripture,  adds,  that  his  two  sons  fled  inta 
Armenia^    Now  he  had  already  specified  in  a  former  part  of  his   history,, 

'  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38.  t  Kings  xix.  37* 

*  Juseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  1 .  f  4,  5.  Edit.  Hudg, 
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that  the  ark  of  Xisuthrus  rested  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  two  ^^*  '• 
sons  of  Sennacherib  therefore,  according  to  Berosus,  fled  into  the  very 
country  where  the  Ark  was  believed  to  have  grounded.  But  Scripture  de- 
clares that  they  fled  to  Ararat,  where  also  it  places  the  appulse  of  the  Ark. 
Consequently,  since  Berosus  asserts  that  they  fled  into  Armenia,  he  unde* 
signedly  proves  from  the  historical  records  of  his  own  country,  that  Armenia 
and  Ararat  were  the  same  region,  or  at  least  that  the  mountains  of  Ararat 
were  a  certain  district  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  Armenia. 

3.  Thus,  as  we  were  before  brought  to  Armenia  in  our  search  after  Pa- 
radise, so  are  we  again  conducted  to  the  very  same  country  in  pursuing  our 
inquiries  after  the  situation  of  mount  Ararat  It  is  probable,  that  the  two 
might  not  be  exactly  coincident ;  tliough  it  certainly  is  not  impossible,  that 
the  very  hill,  which  Moses  calls  Ararat,  might  have  been  incloBed  within  the 
circuit  of  the  garden,  or  at  least  might  have  belonged  to  the  more  ample 
re^on  of  Eden :  but,  at  any  rate,  if  there  be  some  d^ree  of  conclusiveness 
in  the  preceding  arguments,  the  geographical  correspondence  of  Paradise 
and  Ararat  will  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  assertion,  that  mankind  twice  de« 
rived  their  origin  fix)m  the  same  country,  and  ^t  the  second  g^reat  father 
appeared  after  the  deluge  in  the  identical  lofty  tract  of  ground  which  \mA 
been  the  primeval  habitation  of  the  first  great  father  in  hb  state  of  inuocoico 
and  happiness. 
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Respecting  pagan  transcripts  of  Paradise  and  mount  Araxat^ 


yS/mn  the  conclusion,  to  which  ue  have  now  been  brought,  the  legends  of 
Paganism  respecting  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat  will  be  found  very  remark* 
ably  to  correspond. 

I.  The  tradition  of  the  Hindoos  seems  to  be  naore  embodied  and.  better 
connected  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Perhaps  also  it  may  serve  as  a 
kind  of  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  parallel  legends.  Hence  it  will 
properly  demand  our  first  attention.  Now  it  is  rather  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  this  very  tradition,  when  thoroughly  examined,  will  serve  to 
establish  the  belief  that  Paradise  and  Ararat  are  to  be  sought  for  in  Armenia; 
though  ostensibly  it  teaches,  what  Mr.  Wilford  has  adopted  for  historical 
truth,  that  they  are  situated  in  the  high  land  of  Cashgar  and  Cashmir  to  the 
north-west  of  modem  India. 

1.  In  the  fabled  Mem  of  Hindoo  theology  may  be  recognized,  with 
singular  exactness  of  correspondence,  the  Mosaical  garden  of  Eden. 

The  summit  of  this  sacred  mountain  is  represented  as  a  circular  plain  of 
vast  extent,  surrounded  by  a  ring  or  belt  of  hills.  The  whole  is  called  lUh 
Vratta  or  the  circle  of  Ba  ;  and  it  is  considered  as  a  celestial  earthy  the 
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abode  of  the  immortals  or  hero-gods  :  it  is  likewise  designated  by  the  cog-  ^^^'*  "• 
nate  name  of  Ida-Fratta  or  the  circle  of  Ida,  Ida  and  Ila  being  the  same 
word  somewliat  difF«rently  pronounced.  It  is  said  to  be  of  four  different 
colours  towards  the  four  cardinal  points  ;  and  is  believed  to  be  propped »  by 
four  enormous  buttresses  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  Some  imagine 
its  form  to  be  that  of  a  square  pyramid ;  by  others  it  is  thought  to  be  of  a 
conical  shape;  and  others  again  compare  it  to  an  inverted  cone — Moses  tplls 
us,  that  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,  and  that  from  thence 
it  was  divided  into  four  heads  or  beginnings  of  four  other  rivers.  The  Hin- 
doos imagine,  that  one  vast  river  rises  either  from  the  head  of  Siva  or  from 
under  the  feet  of  Vishnou ;  whence,  after  passmg  through  the  circle  of  the 
Moon,  it  falls  upon  the  summit  of  Mem,  where  it  is  divided  into  four 
streams  flowing  towards  the  four  cardinal  points :  and  the  Pauranics  use  the 
very  same  expression  as  the  author  .of  the  Pentateuch  to  denote  the  quad- 
ruple division  of  the  one  origincd  river;  but,  taking  the  word  heads  in  a 
literal  sense,  and  confounding  also  these  four  river  heads  with  the  four  heads 
of  the  cherubim,  they  suppose,  that  its  four  branches  actually  pass  throu^ 
four  rocks  carved  into  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  four  different  animals,  a  cow, 
a  horse,  an  elephant,  and  a  lion — Moses  informs  us,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  was  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  Hindoos  believe,  that 
the  four  rivers  of  Meru  spring  from  the  roots  of  Jambu,  a  tree  of  a  most 
extravagant  size,  which  is  thought  to  convey  knowledge  and  to  effect  the 
accomplishment  of  every  human  wish. 

2.  It  may  appear  at  the'  first  sight  to  be  no  easy  matter  to  ^ve  geogra- 
phical locality  to  such  a  mountain  as  Meru ;  which,  though  pretty  evidently 
a  copy  of  the  scriptural  Paradise,  is  a  copy  embellished  in  the  very  wildest 
style  of  oriental  fabulizing :  yet,  as  Mr.  Wilford  has  admirably  shewn,  the 
region,  where  this  satred  hill  was  placed  by  the  old  Hindoo  mythologists, 
may  be  ascertained  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  precision. 

That  it  lies  to  the  ncwrth  of  India  has  been  so  generally  allowed,  that  it 
has  even  been  assumed  by  the  geographers  of  that  country  to  be  the  north- 
pole  :  but  the  description  which  is  givea  of  it,  united  witli  a  variety  of  tra- 
ditions still  prevalent  in  the  high  range  of  land  to  which  we  are  brought  by 
attending  to  that  description,  clearly  proves  that  the  north-pole  can  never 
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have  been  originally  intended  by  it  In  fact,  such  a  notion  stands  directly 
opposed  both  to  numerous  passages  in  the  Puranas,  and  even  to  the  maps 
constructed  by  the  Brahmens  themselves.  The  immense  country  of  Guru 
is  repeatedly  declared  in  those  writings,  and  is  allowed  by  the  Brahmens  in 
conversation,  to  be  situated  to  the  north  of  mount  Mem :  and,  in  the  Hin- 
doo maps  of  the  seven  dwipas,  that  holy  hill  is  placed  far  to  the  south  of 
Siddha-puri,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  exactly  under  the 
north-pole. 

How  it  came  in  time  to  be  esteemed  the  north-pole,  is  not  very  difficult 
to  discover.  The  old  Hindoo  geographers  considered  the  earth  as  a  flat  ta- 
ble with  the  immense  conical  mountain  of  Mem  rising  in  tlie  middle  of  it ; 
and  tliey  represented  it  by  the  flower  of  the  lotos,  with  its  central  petal, 
floating,  like  a  vast  ship,  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  abyss.  Hence,  from 
a  notion  that  the  north-pole  w.as  tlie  highest  part  of  the  globe,  mount  Meru, 
which  was  deemed  the  highest  land  in  the  world,  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
north-pole.  Yet  the  truth  was  not  altogether  lost  even  after  the  adoption 
of  this  opinion.  Some  Hindoo  astronomers,  aware  that,  agreeably  to  the 
language  of  the  Puranas,  moimt  Meru  must  be  situated  in  the  centrical  part 
of  Asia^  allow  that  such  is  its  true  position ;  but,  unwilling  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  it  is  aiso  the  north^pole,  actually  place  that  pole  on  the  elevated 
plains  of  the  lesser  Bokhara,  and  thus  force  the  sun  out  of  the  ecliptic.  So 
firmly  was  the  old  tradition  established,  that  mount  Meru  lay  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Hindostan. 

3.  Hitherto  we  have  only  generally  ascertained  the  situation  of  mount 
Mem,  having  learned  both  from  the  Puranas  and  from  the  maps  cohstmcted 
by  the  Brahmens  themselves,  that  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  centrical  part 
of  Asia,  north  of  Hindostan  and  south  of  Cum ;  which  last  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  vast  tract  of  land,  that  includes  Russia  and  Siberia.  We  may  now 
endeavour  to  fix  it  more  particularly. 

Mem  is  described  as  a  country,  from  which  four  rivers  flow  in  four  op- 
posite directions  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  All  these  are 
supposed  to  issue  from  four  rocks,  carved  into  the  shape  of  the  heads  of 
four  difierent  animals.  One  of  the  heads  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  cow ;  and 
this  is  placed  on  the  southern  side  of  Mem.    Now  it  is  the  universal  per- 
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suasion  of  the  Hindoos,  that  such  is  the  origm  of  the  Ganges :  and  there  ^°^'  "• 
is  actuaUy  a  roek  not  far  from  its  source,  through  which  the  river  is  precipi- 
tated, that  bears  the  name  of  the  cow*s  head.^  The  Vaishnavas  indeed  ho- 
nour their  fevourite  god,  by  supposing  the  sacred  stream  to  spring  in  the 
first  instance  from  beneath  the  feet  of  Vishnou;  and  the  Saivas  pay  a  simi- 
kr  compliment  to  their  peculiar  deity,  by  making  it  issue  from  the  head  of 
Siva:  but  both  concur  in  maintaining,  that,  when  it  quits  mount  Meru,  i^ 
again  bursts  from  the  rocky  head  of  a  cow.  Hence,  in  every  pictured  re- 
presentation of  the  holy  mount  with  its  celestial  inhabitants,  though  the 
Ganges  first  springs  from  the  head  of  Siva,  it  never  fails  afterwards  to  re* 
appear  as  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  cow  and  as  thence  descending  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  to  carry  sanctity  and  abundance  to  the  favoured  realms 
of  Hindostan.  The  Ganges  therefore  is  clearly  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Meru;  as  the  Hindoos  themselves  indeed  positively  declare :  and,  agreeiably 
to  this  notion,  they  esteem  it  a  sacred  stream,  introducing  it  conspicuously 
into  the  due  celebration  of  their  religious  mysteries  precisely  as  the  Egyp- 
tians were  wont  to  do  the  Nile. 

If  the  Ganges  tlienflow  from  Meru,  Meru  must  certainly  be  sought  for 
at  the  source  of  the  Gang;es.  But,  by  pursuing  its  course  upwards,  we  are 
brought  to  the  high  land  of  Cashmir  and  Cashgar;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
lofty  tract  of  country,  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  including  little  Bokhara  deemed  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  by  some  Hindoo  astronomers  at  once  mount  Meru  and  the 
north-pole. 

Now  in  this  very  country,  which  literally  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
Meru,  the  Hindoos  place  the  garden  of  Paradise,  traces  of  which  are  intro- 
duced so  conspicuously  into  the  legend  of  their  sacred  hill.  Here,  in  exact 
accordance  with  my  own  theory  of  the  antediluvian  geography  of  Eden,  they 
suppose,  that  a  river  first  flows  round  the  city  of  Brahma ;  that  next  it  disr 
charges  itself  into  the  lake  Mansarovara;  and  that  thence  it  issues  through 
the  rocky  heads  of  four  animals,  constituting  four  streams  which  run  to  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Though  it  is  easy  to  perceive  whence  such  an  opinion  originated,  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that,^  so  fer  as  the  lake  and  the  primary  river  are  con* 
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cerned,  it  will  not  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  accuracy  of  modem  geo* 
graphy.  Yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does  agree  with  it ;  since  four  rivers, 
sucli  as  the  legend  describes,  really  flow  indifferent  directions  from  the  same 
high  centrical  region  which  to  me  appears  to  be  indisputably  the  literal  Meru 
of  Hindoo  theology.  These  are  enumertited  by  Mr.  Wilford  from  the  legend 
itself,  and  are  identified  with  their  four  proper  corresponding  streams  as  laid 
down  in  our  common  maps  of  Asia.  Towards  the  south  is  the  cow's  head ; 
and  from  it  issues  the  Ganga  or  Ganges :  towards  the  west  is  the  horse's 
head ;  and  from  it  bsues  the  Chocshu  or  Chocshus,  which  is  evidently  the 
Oxus :  towards  the  east  b  the  elephant's  head;  and  from  it  proceeds  the 
Sita-Ganga  or  Hoang-ho:  lastly,  towards  the  north  is  the  tyger's  or 
lions  head;  and  from  4t  flows  the  fihadra-Ganga  or  the  Siberian  river 
Jenisea. 

With  this  arrangemeht,  which  is  corroborated  to  a  suflicient  extent  by 
true  geography,  the  fanciful  maps  of  the  firahmens,  which  depict  the  earth 
as  a  iotos  floating  on  the  ocean  and  mount  Meru  as  the  centrical  petal  of 
the  flower,  will  be  found  exactly  to  correspond.  The  four  principal  leaves  of 
the  flower  represent  the  four  supposed  great  continents  :  Curu  or  Siberia, 
to  the  north  of  Meru  ;  Bhadrasua  or  China,  to  the  east  of  it ;  Bbarata  or 
India,  to  the  south  of  it ;  and  Cetumala  or  the  land  of  the  Cetim  (evidently 
the  scriptural  Chittim  of  Greece  and  Italy,  for  in  this  continent  is  placed 
the  city  of  Romaca),  to  the  west  of  it.  The  eight  smaller  leaves  of  the 
flower  shadow  out  eight  supposed  principal  islands,  which  are  placed  in  a 
manner  not  very  far  removed  from  the  truth  :  between  Cetumala  and  Cura 
to  the  north-west,  Suvameya  and  Avartana  or  Juvernia  and  Bartana,  that 
is  Hibernia  and  Britannia ;  between  Curu  and  Bhadrasua  to  the  north-east, 
Mandara  and  Ramanaca,  which  are  probably  Jesso  and  Japan ;  between 
Bhadrasua  and  Bharata  to  the  south-east,  Mahalanca  and  Sinhala  or  Ma- 
lacca and  Ceylon  ;  and  between  Bharata  and  Cetumala  to  the  south-west, 
Sancha  and  Harma  or  Zanguebar  and  Madagascar.  From  the  centrical 
Meru  issues  a  river :  and  thence  it  is  divided  into  the  four  streams,  which 
are  supposed  to  flow  from  the  heads  of  four  animals.  A  map  thus  con- 
structed, in  addition  to  the  arguments  already  adduced,  proves  irrefragably, 
50  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  the  literal  situation  of  the  fabled  Meru  or  the 
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Hindoo  Paradise  coincides  with  the  high  land  of  Cashmir  and  Utile  Bok-    ^"^^*  "• 
hanu' 

4.  With  this  conclusion  the  traditions  both  of  the  Puranas  and  of  the 
country  itself  perfectly  accord. 

The  Puranas  dedare,  that  Menu-Swayambhuva  or  the  first  Menu,  who 
is  known  ako  by  the  name  of  Adima  as  his  consort  is  by  that  of  Iva^^  lived 
in  the  north-west  parts  of  India  about  Cashmir:  and  the  natives  of  that  re- 
gion believe^  that  Bamiyan  and  the  adjacent  countries,  by  which  they  under- 
stand all  the  lo%  tract  that  reaches  from  Sistan  to  Samarcand  and  extends 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Ganges>  were  the  first  abode  of  the  antediluvian  pro^ 
genitors  of  mankind.  This  notion  is  of  great  antiquity,  having,  most  proba- 
bly originated  from  the  very  first  settlers  of  the  country :  and  it  is  countCt- 
naneed  equally  by  Persian  authors,  and  (as  I  have  just  observed)  by  the 
sacred  book3  of  the  Hindoos.  There  lived  the  primeval  heroes  of  Persian 
history ;  there  flourished  their  holy  instructors  ia  religion ;  and  there  were 
erected  the  first  temples. 

With  respect  to  the  most  ancient  Menu,  whose  place  of  abode  is  said  to 
haye  beep  in  the  very  same  country,  even  if  his  name  Adtma  did  not  sufiici^ 
ently  point  bira  out  to  be  the  scriptural  Adam,  both  the  chronology  and  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  his  real  character  would  amply  identify  biro  with  the  protoplast. 
He  is  described  as  being  eminently  the  first  Menu,  as  bekig  the  son  of  the 
Sjdf- Existent,  as  being  the  universal  parent  of  mankind,  as  being  the  husband 
of  Iva,  and  as  living  before  the  time  of  the  deluge  which  took  place  in  the 
days  of  a  younger  Menu^simamed  Satymrata.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  incarnation  of  Brahma:  and,  a$  the  Hindoo  triad  is  also  believed  to  bcr 
come  incarnate  in  the  persons  of  the  three  sons  of  the  great  father  at  the 
commencement  of  every  mundane  system,  he  is  thence,  in  the  character  of 
Dac^ha,  evidently  confounded  witli  the  scriptural  Abel.  When  Brahma^ 
according  to  the  Matsya-Purana,  assumed  a  mortal  shape,  he  was  pleased  to 
manifest  himself  in  Cashmir ;  that  is,  to  say,  in  the  very  country  where  we 
have  been  led  to  place  the  Paradisiacal  Meru  of  Hindoo  theology.     Here, 

'  See  a  map  of  this  description  jn  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  37&> 
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COOK  II.  Qne  half  of  Iiis  body  sprang  from  the  other,  which  yet  experienced  no  dimi- 
nution ;  and  out  of  the  severed  moiety  he  framed  a  woman,  denominated  Iva 
and  Satarupa.  Her  beauty  was  such  as  to  excite  the  love  of  the  god ;  but, 
deeming  her  his  daughter,  he  was  ashamed  to  own  his  passion.  During  this 
conflict  between  shame  and  love,  he  remained  motionless  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  her.  Satarupa  perceived  his  situation,  and  stepped  aside  to  avoid  his 
ardent  looks.  Brahma  being  unable  to  move  but  still  desirous  to  see  her,  a 
new  face  sprang  out  upon  him  toward  the  object  of  his  desires.  Again  she 
shifted  her  situation,  and  another  face  emanated  from  the  enamoured  god. 
Still  she  avoided  his  gaze ;  until  the  incarnate  deity,  become  conspicuous  with 
four  faces  directed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  beheld  her  incessandy 
to  whatever  side  she  withdrew  herself.  At  length  he  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  when  the  other  half  of  his  body  sprang  from  him  a&d  became 
Swayambhuva  or  Adima.  Thus  were  produced  the  first  man  and  woman ; 
and  from  their  embrace  were  bom  three  sons,  in  whom  the  Trimurti  became 
incarnate.  On  this  occasion,  Iswara  or  Siva  became  Cardameswara  or  the 
destructive  power  united  to  a  form  of  a  clay.  In  that  shape  he  attempted  to 
Icill  his  brother  Brahma,  who,  being  immortal,  was  only  maimed :  but,  after- 
wards finding  him  in  a  mortal  form  as  he  sustained  the  character  of 
Dacsha,  he  killed  him  as  he  was  performing  a  sacrifice.  Pre\ious  to  the 
murder,  some  animosity  had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  l»*othefs  in  their 
human  shapes :  and  Siva,  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct  which  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Puranas,  had  given  much  uneasiness  to  his  parents  Adima  and 
Iva.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  libidinous  disposition,  and  to  have  gone 
about  in  a  state  of  nudity  brandishing  a  large  dub  in  his  band :  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  deprived  of  his  right  of  primogeniture,  and  his  brother  Brahma 
or  Dacsha  set  up  in  his  room.  One  day  when  Dacsha  entered  into  the  assem- 
bly of  the  gods,  they  all  rose  to  honour  him ;  but  Siva,  indignant  at  his  de- 
gradation, gloomily  kept  his  seat  The  affront  was  resented  by  Dacsha^ 
who,  cursing  him  in  bis  human  shape,  wished  that  be  might  always  remain  a 
vagabond  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  carefully 
avoided  and  deprived  of  his  share  of  the  sacrifices.  Siva,' now  irritated  to 
the  last  pitch,  cursed  Dacsha  in  his  turn,  and  wished  that  he  might  die.  A 
dreadful  conflict  took  place  between  them;  the  three  worlds  trembled;  and 
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^  gods  tlM^ma^Q^  irem  alarmed.  Bkrabma  and  Ykhoou  ia  their  divine  ^^^''"' 
foraiSy  iwUeh'the  HindkxiB  frver  diMio^iah  from  their  human  forms,  inter* 
fered  and  separaited  the  combatfiits ;  who  returped  to  their  respective  homes* 
Timf  even  effected  a  reconciliation  between  them,  but  it  proved  of  no  long 
icontiauaace.  DaoflJb%  k.appears^  tboi^h  married^  was  not  biased  with  a 
son.  This  w^as  a  subject  of  much  concern  both  to  his  wife  and  to  himself, 
and  they  agreed  to.  ofier  top  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  oneu  ^On 
su^  an  occasion,  Dacsha  conveoed  both.gods  and  men;  but  could  not  be 
persuade^  to  invite  Siva.  The  wife  however  of  the  iatler  deity  thoui^t, pros- 
per to  attend:  but,  being  treated  wUh  contempt  by  Dacsha,  she  in  a  rage 
threw  herself  into:  the  hcdy  fiine,-  and  thus  spioiled  the  sacrifice.  *Afkr  this, 
Sivm  appioaehing  Brahma  in .  his  chamcter  of  Dacsha,  began  to  vilify  and 
beat  bkil«  The  Contusion  .soon  became  general,  ami  the  whole  assembly  took 
tM  {Murt  of  Dacsha :  but  Siva^  striking  the  ground,  hrou^  two  heroes  at 
the  head  of  a  whole  army  of  demons  to  his  assistance.  In  the  midst  of  tjie 
eoaflict,  he  slew  Dacsha  wkI  cut  off  his  head*  Then  the  gods  faombled 
themselves  before  him ;  and  peace  was  reestablished.'  He  even  promised,  at 
their  rpquest,  to  resiate  Dacsha  to  life :  but  the  severed  head  could  not  be 
found ;  for  during  the  fray  it  had  feUen  into  the  fire,  and  was  burnt  It  was 
supplied  therefore  by  that  of  a  he-goat :  and  the  lifeleu  corpse  of  Dacsha  in-^ 
stantly  revived.  But  he  remained  weak  and  without  power,  a  mere  mmren- 
ti^  in  the  antediluvian  world,  until  he  was  bom  again  a£ter  the  flood  m  the 
person  <tf  a  son  of  Menu^at^avrata  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  from  the 
general  destructicM:!.  The  country,  where  this  famous  sacrifice  was  offered 
up  which  occasioned  the  death  of  Dacsha,  was  that  whidi  lies  at  tiie  head  of 
the  Ganges;  for  the  ofiferiog  was  performed  in  the  hills  on  the  banks  of  the 
tributary  met  Chinab. 

.  Thus  we  «re  agan  brouj^t  to  the  same  regkm,  where  we  are  clearly  to 
seek  for  the  Hindoo  Paradise  of  Mem,  and  wh»re  both  local  and  writkA 
tiraditioo  places  the  early  antediluvian  residence  of  Adima  or  the  first  Menu. 
As  Adima  then  is  .manifestly  Adam,  for  the  preceding  l^jend  requires  no 
exphmi^on;  as  Meru,  with  its  tree  of  knowledge  and  its  four  rivers  spring- 
ing fixMH  a  eommon  source^  is  clearly  Paradise ;  as  Adima  is  said  to  have 
first  lived  in  Cashmir ;  and  as  Meru,  by  an  independent  ^n  of  reasoning, 
Fa^.   Idol.  VOL.  J.  2  S     • 
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moK  lu  has  already  been  shewn  to^ooinoide  literally  with^thO'  h^  tend  of  Cadunir 
and  Bokhara :  we  have  here  an  addilwMl  proofs  tfMit  the  locality  of  Ment 
haS'beenri^tly  settled;  for,  Adima  being  Adani  and  Mem  being  Paradise, 
wliereAdiioa  flourisbed,  theremust  be  mount  Merti;  but  Adima  flourished 
in  CashmiTy  tberefone  Mera  on .  this  account;  also  omst  be  jdaced  in 
€asbuiir. 

Theothep  traditioas  of^tbe  country  all  tend  to  the  same  conclusion;  and 
pcoM  at  ofice>  tliat  the  locality  of  Mero  has  been  ascertained  according  to 
the  ge(^;raphical  notiiMtt  of  the  old  Hindoo  mytbologistBi  and  thot  the  pro* 
totype  of  Mem  was  the  scriptural  Paradise. 

.iTbtts  tbe  Musultnans,.  whoKfe  m  the  countiies  adjacent  to  Bamtyan^  and 
who  have  thence  adopted  the  popular  belief  that  Ptaadise  was  situated  in 
this  region,  contendi  Aat  Adam  and  Eve,  the  former  of  whom  they  ealt 
Keyumursh^  when  they  iiad  boen  driven  out  of  the  sacred  gardto,  wandered 
sepaiately  for  some  time,  until  i^  length  they  m^  in  a  place,  which  received 
the  name  of  Baklacu  or  Balk  (as  it  is  usualfyetpressed  in  our  common  maps^ 
from  the  drcumstance  of  their  greeting  each  othar  with  a  mutual  embraee*. 
Thus  also  they  pretend,^  that,  when  Satan  was  cast  out  of  Eden^  he  leapedT 
over  the  mouataios  ajMl  £dlon  the  spot  where  Gabul  now  stands.  And  thus; 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  same  notion,  they  assert,  that  two  gigantic  sfeet- 
tues,  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  between  Bahlac  and  Bamiyan^  repi^esent  Adam 
and  £ve;  while  a  third  of  smaUer  dimensions  is  intended  for  Ibeir  sen  Seisb 
or.Setb,  whose  tomb,  or  at  least  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood,  isshe^if 
near  Bahlac. 

\  Such  l^nds  perfectly  agree  with  the  received  opinions  both  of  the  Mus* 
ulmaas  and  Buddhists  respecting  the  burial  piace  of  the  protoplast  or  the  most 
ancient  Buddtia.  They  say,  that  his  body  was  at  his  own^  request  entombedf 
in  a  cmre  or  vault  called  JkanuZj  which  was  formed  in  die  heart  ofa  moun- 
tain situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  Round  that  hdy  mountain  his  des- 
cendants long  continued  to  dwell:  but  the  wicked  offspring  of  his  fitttricldal 
SOD  were  only,  allowed  to  fix  their,  babitations  at  the  foot  of  it,  while  those  ot 
his  other  son  Seish  were  seated  higher  up  as  far  as  the  topw  Here  they  lived 
m  great  sanctity  and  purity  of  manners,  every  day  worshipping  God  on  the- 
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jrammit  of  the  mounlainv  and  ▼bitiog  the  body  of  Adam  in  Hie  vault  as  the    ^^''  ^* 
means  of  proeuriog  the  divine  beoedktieo. 

This  mountaioi  tbas  described  as^  being  is  the  centre  of  the  earthy  is  evi^ 
dendy  the  Meru  of  the  Hindoos ;  which  is  ever  ibiis  pliM^ed  in  tiiar  systems 
of  ^ograpby,  and  which  is  represented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  being  A  copy  of  the  scriptural  Paradise.  Not  b  such  a  coincidence  the 
only  4me  wlucfa  may  be  pointed  out  As  Ihe  body  of  Adam  is  supposed 
to  be  buried  in  the  Mcred  mouni:  of  God:  so  Mem  is  deemed  tiie  worldly 
temple  of  the  Trimurti ; .  and  fs  considered  by  the  folkywecs  of  Buddha^  who 
unites  the  Trimurti  in  his  own  person,  as  the  tomb  of  that  son  of  the  great 
Spirit  who  successively  mappears  at  the  commeneement  of  each  world  in  ibe 
cjluaracter  of  the  first  lawgiver  and  universal  g&eat  father.  Hence  the  pym- 
n)}4al  .temples,  which  are  constructed  ia  avowed  imitation  of  the  primevtil  ■ 
l^erui  are  commquly  said  to  cooitain  a  portion  of  the  bones  of  Buddha  which 
are  venerated  as  .sacred  .relics :  because  the  worldly  temple  of  ^e  alleged  su^ 
preqie  being,  c^  vi/^ch  they  are  mere  taranscriptSi  is  believed  to  be  ideally  the 
tomb  of  his  first  embodied  form ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  Hin« 
doo  theolo^tSy  of  Adimaor  Menu*Swayambhuvain  whose  person  Brahma 
was  first  incarnate.  The  legend  of  Adam  bdng  buriedin  the  cave  Alconuz  is 
mentioned  by  £utychius ;  and  thecave  itself  is  described,  as  being  hollowed 
out  in  the  mount  of  Paradise.  When  the  time  of  the  deluge  drew  near,  and 
when  Noah  was  about  to  enter  into  tbe  Ark,  he  first,  attended  by  his  three 
sons,  visited  the  cave,  and  reverently  lassed  the  bodies  of  the  early  patri« 
archs  which  were  there  deposited :  but  that  of  Adam  he  removed,  and  carried 
it  with  him  inta  the  Ark.  After  the  deluge,  it  was  again  placed  in  the  saiw 
central  re^n  of  the  earth;  wUdi  was  believed  to  be  the  scite  of  Paradisei 
and  to  which  Noah  and  his  i&mily  had  bid  a  solemn  farewell  when  thej'  re- 
mayed  the  body  fnmi  tbe  cave :  and,  when  the  second  father  of  mankind 
himself  died,  ins  body  was  laid  by  that  of  Adam;  eadi  corpse  thus  finally 
acesting  withm  the  sacred  precincts  of  £den«  ^ 

As  the  traditions  of  Cashmir  represent  that  country  as  heing  tiie  abode  of - 

-*  Etttjrdu  Amua.  v^I^  u  p.  9$,  44.  spud  Fabric.  Cod,  Pseudepig.  vol.  i.  p.  241,  fS?. 
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tiie  first  parents  of  the  human  race,  and  as  we  bave  necessarily  been  led  to 
place  Meru  or  the  Hindoo  Paradise  in  the  same  lo%  region;  so,  with  perfect 
heermony,  other  legends  of  the  natives  complete  the  pictore  by  ascribing  to  it 
aaotiier  c^iaracteristic  of  the  scriptural  Eden. 

When  Adam  and  Eve  were  expelled  from  the  garden^  Grod  is  said  to  have 
placed  on  the  eastern  side  of  it  a  guard  of  Cherubim  witli  a  flamii^  sword 
which  spontaneously  turned  itself  in  every  direction.  The  particular  form 
of  these  Cherubim  is  not  specified  by  Moses :  but  we  learn  fixim  otiier  parts 
of  Scripture,  that  it  was  compounded  of  a  man,  an  eagle,  a  bull,  and  a  lion ; 
and  that  it  was  likewise  furnished  with  wings,  that  wafted  the  mysterioos 
living  creature  from  the  one  port  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Now  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountainous  eastern  passes  which  lead  to 
the  supposed  scite  of  the  Cashmirian  Paradise,  ^e  Hindoos  place  a  destroy** 
ing  angel,  whose  shape  is  tiiought  to  be  precisely  that  of  what  may  be  called 
aii  imperfect  Cherub.  He  is  represented  as  a  young  man  with  the  coun- 
tenance, wings,  and  talons,  of  an  eagle:  and  his  peculiar  office,  in  (heir 
mythology,  is  to  act  as  the  vehicle  or  flying  car  of  the  god  Vishnou ;  exai^y 
as,  in  ttie  inspired  language  of  Holy  Writ,  Jehovah  is  said  to  ride  upon  the 
wings  of  the  Cherubim.  His  name  is  Garuda,  which  possibly  may  itself  i)e 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  word  Cherub:  and^  as  he  is  feigned  pe^niliarly  to 
haunt  the  eastern  passes  of  Cashmir;  so,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
hypothesis  which  supposes  the  literal  Meru  to  coincide  with  Cashmir  and 
Bokhara,  he  is  also  conspicuously  introduced  into  the  synod  of  the  hero-gods 
assembled  on  (he  summit  of  the  Paradisiaieal  Menu  This  being  is  evidently 
tbe  fabled  griffin-guard  of  the  Arismaspians  and  old  Scythians;  who  journeyed 
westward  fix)m  their  original  settlements  in  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  who 
tiience  brought  into  Europe  many  of  the  legends  of  their  forcfathers.  He  is 
likewise  the  Simorgh  or  Phenix  of  Persian  romance;  who  peculiarly  appears 
at  the  commencemeat  of  each  n^w  world,  and  who  carries  the  oriental  heroes 
from  one  extremity  of  the  globe  to  the  other.  We  may  recognize  him  also 
as  the  manifest  prototype  of  the  thunder-bearing  eagle  of  the  dassical 
Jupiter ;  whose  seat  is  the  top  either  of  Ida  or  Olympus,  each  equally  a 
transcript  of  Idi-Vratti  or  Ilapu  or  Meru.     And  w^  may  not  obscurely 
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perceiirei  that  he  is  really  no  other  than  the  areoj^ng  bird;  wfaich^  as  <^°^'«<'' 
Grecian  fables  tell,  was  at  once  the  guard  and  the  tormentor  of  Prometheus, 
as  he  lay  chained  to  one  of  ^  precipices  of  Caucasus  or  Chaisighar.  The 
Sacas  or  Saxons,  who  were  ever  associated  with  the  Seytfaismsor  Goths^  intro- 
duced the  knowledge  of  hmi  into  their  western  settlements;  for^  wherever 
the  Sacas  went,  there  also  we  fkid  some  legend  respecting  fftt&m,  the  native 
country  of  which  is  rightly  said  by  classical  mythologists  to  have  hem  the 
central  Asiatic  region  oi  Baetria :  and  t&us  at  length,  in  the  character  of  the 
flying  gri£n4K>r9e;  he  appears  ag»n  in  tlie  not  unlovely  visions  of  Italian 
poetry,  and  transports  through  the  air  the  mailed  warricHS  of  the  west  as  he 
had  long  simikurly  conveyed  the  <:hivalrous  heroes  of  Persian  story.  Nor.  are 
the  other  two  chenibie  forms  wanting  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Hindoos,  thot^h 
dMy  have  been  severed  from  thoseof  the  eagle  and  the  man  whidi  are  united 
in  the  compound  figure  of  Ganida.  Two  of  ttie  sacred  rivers  are  supposed 
to  pour'  th^r  .streams  tiirough  the  mouths  of  a  rocky  lion  and  heifer :  and 
the  four  animal  heads  are  placed  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  in  a 
manner  Chat  bear^  considerable  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  wMch  has 
been  imde  by  some,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  of  the  four  cherubic 
heads* 

The  Buddhists  of  Thibet  entertain  much  the  same  sentiments  respecting 
Mem,  as  the  Bralimenists  of  Hindostan.  They  place  the  sacred  garden 
at  liie  foot  of  toount  Meru,  toward  the  soutb-west  and  at  the  source  of  the 
Gangesc  The  four  holy  rivers,  for  they  equally  bdieve  them,  to  be  four  in 
number,  are  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the  Sampa,  and  the  Sita-Oanga;  by 
which  last  they  understatid  tlie  Sirr  or  Jaxartes>  denominated  Sita^anga 
in  the  Puranas.  They  have  also  the  same  number  of  heads  of  animals, 
which  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner :  and  both  their  divmes  and  those  of 
India  consider  the  four  animals  as  the  original  guardians  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world.  The  tree  likewise  of  knowledge,  or  rather  (according  to  their 
theology)  the  tree  of  life,  Miiich  however  is  equally  mentioned  by  Moses  as 
growing  in  the  garden,  is  conspicuously  introduced  into  their  terrestritd 
Paradise.  They  call  it  ZambUy  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  variation  of 
the  Hindoo  Jamba:  and  they  believe  it  to  be  a  cdestiial  tree,  bearing  the 
Amrita  or  fruit  of  immortality  (by  the  Greeks   named  Ambrosia),  and' 
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.  It  13  not  unwprtby.oCobs^rvatipn,  tbat  t^ie  very  imaQx^E4$niS9fims  to  be^ 
preserved  id  tKe  liindoo  appeUatioa  Ida;  by  wb^k  tetm,  or  ii^  itft^coai^ 
pound  form  I4a-VraUa^  the  circular  summit  oS  Meru,  ^it  by  a  belt  vf, 
mountains, -is  wont  to  be  designated*    Ida  sigpiQes  the  fTorM;  mdlda-: 
Vfottq  denotes  the  cir$k  of  the  fVorld:  for.  Meru»  fis  we  bf^ye  seep,  is^ 
tl^ought  to  represent  the  Universe  and  to  be  the  great  original  qruwIaAej 
temple  of  the  chief  hero-gpd    This  notion,  cqni;i^ted  w^  w^i  bas^alr^y . 
been  said  respecting  the  literal  scite  of  M^ru,  will  explain  the  otherwise  alipost 
*    inexplicable  account  which  Josephiis  gives  of  the,  locality  pf  t^  t^n^rpal  P^ 
radise.    He  evidently  appears  to  me4bo.bave  b^iat^notiui^quftiat^  with  the. 
old  oriental  notion,  that  the  garden  of  £(den  was  situated,  in  the  mouaprtainoiii. 
country  of  Cashgar:  he^ce  he  yajply  attempts  to  blend  together  into,  one 
system  the  narrative  of  Moses  and.tb^  tr^ition  of  the  Indo«3cythians^.  The. 
latter  fixed  Paradise  at  the  source  of  the  papgpa;  wlicUit,m^detAo  be,ORe<^ 
of  the  sacred  rivers,  while  it  dq^cribed  the  Chocshu  or  Oxus.  as^  b^ing 
another  of  them.    From  this  pircumsj^no?  the  first  of  these  streams  reeeiyed 
the  name  of  Ph'isotif  which  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  days  of  St  Jerpme; . 
and  the  second  of  them,  that  of  Gihon^  which  it  still  retains*    J^sephus 
therefore,  being  absolutely  fixed  to  the  well-known  Eupbratos  and  Tigris,  or  > 
Phrat  and  Diglath  as  two  of  the  Paradisiacal  rivers,  and  not  knqwii\g  wher? . 
to  look  with  equal  certainty  for  the  other  two,  adopted,  in  utter  defiance  of 
geographical  accuracy,  the  Ganges,  because  it  was  called  Phisan  and  was 
immediately  connected  with  the  legend  of  mount  Meru,  and  t^  Nil^ 
because  it  was  called  Geon  and  likewise  undoubtedly  compassed  an  Ethiopia 
or  a  land  of  Cush.    That  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Hindoo  fitble,  is  fiirtlwr 
evident  from  a  very  curious  coincidence.    He  tells  ust .  tbat  the  river  of 
Eden,  previous  to  its  division  into  four  heads^  flowed  round  the  whole 
earth.    For  this  singular  assertion  he  has  not  a  shadow  of  warrant  frcm 
Scripture :  but  it  is  the  natural  result  of  an  apquaintaace  ^ith  the  Hindoo 
tradition.    Eden  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahme^s  became  Ida,  and  was  inade 
to  signify  the  IVorld:  the  river  of  Eden  therefore  was  the  river  of  the  whole 
earth. 
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and  I  have  shewn,  that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  old  Hindoo  mytbo* 
logistB,  it  was  Apposed  to  te  Hteraily  that  high  tract  of  land  at  Ac  source  oi 
the  Ganges;  which  eoaopttthends  the  couiitrids  of  Cashgar,  Cashmir,  and 
little  Bokhara.  In  exact  a^cotttance  with  this  opinion,  we  found,  that  die 
natives  of  those  regions  still' believe,  that  tiiey  were  the  peculiar  residence  of 
the  first  antediluvian  pair  Adima' atid  Ivisi  of  Metiu-Swayambhuva  and 
Satarapa^  and  that  ti>ey  ^rdre  the  scite  of  a  holy  garden  from  which  flowed 
fbiinr  rivers  to  the  four  opposite  qdartbr^  of  the  world  and  whidi  was  guarded 
on  the  eastern  side  l^  a  being  cbn^tinded  of  a  man  and  an  eagle.  I  now 
pit>ceed  tti  view  this  saiDe  mbunt  Mem  under  b  different  character,  even  that 
of  tl»  lofty  peak,  by  Moses  called  jifiiratj  on  which  the  Ark  rested  when 
lafb  \rf  lAie  retiring  waters  of  the  deluge. 

^  We  are  told  in  the  Puranas,  that,  tluriog  the  prevalence  of  the  flood, 
Brahma  or  the  creative  power,  who  was  incarnate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
antediluvian  world  ib  the  severed  persons  of  Adima  and  Iva,  lay  asleep  at 
the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss*  Then  the  generative  principles  of  nature, 
botti  maler  atod  ftmi^,  were  reduced  to  their  simplest  elements,  the  Linga 
and  the  Yoni:  of  whidi  the  latter  assumed  the  shape  of  the  hull  of  a  ship, 
since  typified  by  the  Ar^ ;  whilst  the  former  became  the  mast  of  the 
sacted  vessd.-  l^bb'-mast  was  no  other  than  the  god  Mahadeva  himself, 
who  i^  fre^uetitty  represented  as  standing  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  Argha 
and  as  thus  supplying  the  placeof  a  mast:  and  the  ship,  in  a  similar  manner, 
is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  Parvati  or  Bhavani,  the  mystic  consort 
of  the  deity  who  presides  over  destruction  and  renovation.  Thus  meta- 
morphosed, they  were  wafted  over  the  deep  under  the  special  care  and  pro- 
tec^n  of  Vfshnou  the  preserving  power.  When  the  waters  at  length  re- 
tired, the  female  power  of  nature  appeared  immediately  in  the  character  of 
Capot^wari  or  the  dove,  and  she  was  soon  joined  by  her  consort  in  the 
^hape  of  Capoteswara*' 

Now,'  as  the  Trimfurti  both  jointly  and  individually  are  believed  to  have 
been  incarnate  in  the  persons  of  the  first  Menu  and  his  three  sons;  so  are 

*  Aiiat*  R€6.  vol.  Ti.  p*  5dSv 
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iM>oK  II.  they  likewise  thob^  to  have  tgam  manifested  tbemselTes  in  those  of  Metai)- 
Satyavrata  and  his  triple  G&sptiog,  who  were  preserved  from  deatruction  at 
ttie  tnne  of  the  deluge.  Mahadeva  therefore  or  Siva  is  evidently,  in  this 
legisnd,  to  be  considered  bb  the  power  of  destrudkm  and  renovation  in^ 
camate  in  ihe  person  of  Noah,  who  presided  (as  it  were)  both  over  the  de* 
sfaroction  and  the  renovation  of  ihe  mundane  system:  and  his  mystic  consort 
Parvati,  who  first  bore  him  over  the  deluge  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  and  wh« 
afterwards  as  the  waters  retired  assumed  the  shape  of  a  dove,  is  clearly  iknd 
palpably  the  Ark  out  of  which  a  dove  was  sent  as  the  flood  gradually  abated. 
But>^  in  every  description  and  in  every  delineation  of  mount  Mem,  Siva  and 
Parvati,  whether  viewed  as  two  distinct  cliaracters  or  united  together  in  tb^ 
single  hermaphroditic  form  of  Ardha-Nari,  are  always  represented,  as  con^^ 
spicuously  seated  on  the  central  summit  of  the  sacred  hill,  and  as  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  inferior  attendant  deities:  and  mount  Cailasa,  which  is 
one  of  the  three  peaks  of  Meru,  is  believed  to  be  the  peculiar  and  £itvourite 
abode  of  Siva,  who  there,  in  evident  allusion  to  the  Noetic  bgdoad,  is  said  to 
manifest  himself  in  ei^t  sacred  forms;  while  the  three  p^dos,  severally  and 
conjoinUy,  are  supposed  to  be  the  munldkne  temple  of  the  Trimurti,  who  be*» 
come  incarnate,  at  the  commencement  of  every  new  worlds  in  the  persons  of 
the  great  father  and  his  three  sons.  If  then  Siva  ahd  Parvati  be  Noah  and 
the  Ark,  the  sacred  mountain,  whose  summit  they  are  specially  though  to 
inhabit,  must  certainly  be  that,  on  which  the  Ark  rested  after  the  ddugeaod 
which  Moses  calls  Ararat.  Hence  <me  of  the  titles  of  Parvati  is  the  moun^ 
tain-iom  goddess :  and  hence  she  b  sometimes  delineated  sitting  on  die  top 
of  Meru,  and  receiving,  in  her  dmracter  of  (he  great  universal  mother,  the 
adoration  of  the  surrounding  deities. 

The  propriety  of  such  a  codclusion  will  ftnrther  appear  from  the  carious 
Hindoo  legend  respecting  mount  Mandar.  At  the  period  of  the  deluge  (be 
Soors  and  Asoors  are  feigned  to  have  violently  churned  the  troubled  ocean 
with  this  mountam;  on  the  summit  of  which  Vishnou  is  represented  sitting 
on  the  lotos,  the  acknowledged  ^mboi  of  the  ship  Argha.  But  Vi^nou, 
whose  character  mdta  into  that  of  Siva,  and  who  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  flood  appejEurs  in  the  well-known  symbolical  shape  of  the  mer-man,  is  like 
iiim  the  patriarch  Noah.    Vishnou  therefore  in  the  lotos  or  Argha  is  Noah 
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in  liie  Ark:  and  mount  Mandari  on  which  he  thus  appears  seated  in  the    ^^''i^* 
midst  of  the  ocean^  must  necessarily  be  intended  for  Ararat.     But  JMandar 
IS  no  other  than  Meru^  for  the  literal  scite  of  this  mountain  is  at  the  source 
of  the  Ganges^  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  precise  literal  situation  of 
Mei[u.  . 

We  shall  be  brought  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion  by  following  another 
train  of  argument     I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Ark  was  esteemed  a 
microcofim  or  little  world  from  its  containing  within  its  womb  the  rudiments 
of  the  new  world :  hence  it  was  typified  by  the  mundane  egg,  which  was 
thought  to  have  floated  pn  the  waters  of  the  abyss,  and  from  which  the  three 
divine  sons  of  the  hermaphroditic  Zeus  or  Siva  were  believed  to  have  been 
bom.    AgreeaUy  to  this  system  of  double  typification,  the  Hindoos,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  represented  the  World  by  the  lotos  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean ;  the  leaves  of  that  aquatic  flower  shadowing  out  the  four  con- 
tinents and  eight  principal  islands,  and  its  petal  denoting  the  supposed  cen- 
trical mount  Mem :  but  they  likewise  equally  employed  the  same  lotos  to 
symbolisBe  the  slup  Ar^a  and  its  mariner  or  mystic  consort  Mahadeva;  in 
which  case  the  calix  of  the  flower  typified  the  hull  of  the  ship,  and  its  petal 
the  god  who  navigated  the  sacred  vessel  over  the  waves  of  the  deluge.    The 
diluvian  god  therefore  and  mount  Mera^  and  the  mystic  Ship  and  the  Earthy 
are  severally  represented  by  common  symbols :  and  accordingly,  while  the 
ship  Argha  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  flooci  is  declared  like  the  lotos 
to  typify  the  Earth,  the  Earth  itself  in  return  was  thought  both  by  the  old 
Chaldeans  and  the  Hindoos  to  be  shaped  like  a  boat  and  to  be  suspended 
upon  the  waters  of  the  abyss  in  the  manner  of  a  huge  ship.    Thus  imme- 
diately was  the  arkite  Siva  connected  with  die  diluvian  Meru :  and  hence 
originated  the  practice,  common  to  the  Atlantians  and  the  Cappadocians> 
of  esteeming  the  sacred  mount  in  their  respective  cpuntries  at  once  the  temple 
of  the  deity  and  the  deity  himself.' 

ThJere  is  yet  another  train  of  reasoning,  by  which  we  shaU  again  be 
brou^t  to  the  same  inevitable  result  The  summit  of  the  fabled  Meru  is 
called  Ida-Fratta  or  IlorVratta.    But  this  compound  appellation  signifies 

'  Maxima  Tyr.  Diaiert  lucxviii.  p«  S74j  Z7S. 
f'ag.  Idol.  you  i.  «  T 
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BOOK  II.  the  circle  of  Ida,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  cirok  of  the  WarUL  Idaliowewr 
is  said  to  have  been  both  the  daughter  and  the  U'ife  of  Buddbm  or  Mcim- 
Satyavrata,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  Now  Meno- 
Satyavrata  is  certainly  the  same  as  Siva»  considered  as  incarnate  in- the  per* 
son  of  Noah^  and  as  thus  sailing  over  the  waters  of  the  flood  in  the  dap 
Argha.  But  Argha  or  JParvati  is  the  mystic  consort  of  Siva ;  and  Ila  i&said 
to  be  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Menu  :  tberefere,  since  Siva  and  Menu  we 
the  same,  Argha  and  Ila  must  be  the  same  also.  Ila  consequently  istte 
Ark  :  and  with  this  result  both  her  name  and  her  character  perfecdy  agree. 
Her  name  denotes  the  World;  and  the  ship  Argha,  as  we  have  juflt  seeii^ 
was  considered  as  being  the  World,  and  as  such  was  conjdotly  typified 
by  die  mundane  symbols  of  the  egg  and  the  lotos :  her  cbaracter  is  tbatef 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  him,  who  was  saved  in  tiie  Ark ;  c^  fixd  diip^ 
Argha,  which  conveyed  Mahadeva  in  safety  over  the  waves  ef  the  deluge,, 
is  declared  to  be  only  a  form  of  the  coosmt  of  that  daty*  Ila  therefore 
being  the  same  as  Argha,  or  Parvati,  or  the  greajt  inidtber,  dr  tlie  Ark ; 
Meru  must  of  necessity  be  the  same  as  Ararat :  because  the  suHumt  of 
Mera  is  described  as  being  surmounted  by  the  circle  or  sacred  indasure  of 
Ila,  as  Ararat  was  after  the  deluge  surmounted  by  the  Ark.  This  circle  of 
mountains  represented  at  once  the  Ark  and  the  World,  or  Ua  understood 
in  both  those  senses  :  and  it  was  the  prototype  of  those  round  stone  tmii^es^ 
which  the  ancient  Druids  were  wont  indiffererrtly  to  denonmiate  tht  drcit 
of  the  Worldy  the  inchsure  of  the  ^p-goddess  Ceridweny  and  the  Ark  of 
the  World.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  belt  of  mountaiiis^  Meru  «as> 
thought  to  terminate  in  three  lofty  peaks :  but  the  idea  was  still  the  same;, 
for  the  three  peaks  represented,  upon  a  vast  scale,  tiie  stem  and  the  atein  o£ 
the  ship  Argha  with  Siva  standing  in  the  cdnti'^  of  it  like  a  mast' 

Thus,  whatever  train  of  argument  we  follow,  we  are  still  oiaformly 
brought  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  Meru  is  no  less  to  be  deemed  a  tmn-^ 
script  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Ark  rested  after  the  deluge,  thaa  a^ 
copy  of  the  sacred  ^den  of  Paradise. 

The  circumstance  of  its  sustaining  this  double  eharacter  will  lead  m  to> 
understand,  how  it  came,  like  Mahadeva,  to  be  esteemed  the  masculine 

■  Vide  infra  book  v.  c^7.  §  I.  I.  II.  1.. 
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jiMvdr  of  the  Uoiwrse :  and^  on  tbe  other  handt  its  singular  identification    ^^'  ''- 
milk  tbe  m«Beiilme  power  may  serve  as  an  additional  proof,  that  the  result, 
to  whidi  we  have  been  led  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiries,  is  strictly  con- 
MMot  with  trutht    We  have  seen,  that  the  loto3,  floating  on  tbe  surface  of 
the  ocean,  is  at  once  a  symlidl  of  the  Earth  with  mount  Meru  rising  in  the 
foentre  of  it,  and  a  type  of  tbe  ship  Argha  with  the  regenerative  god  Maha- 
ideva  supplying  to  it  the  place  of  a  mast.    We  have  also  seen,  that  the  calix 
«id  petal  of  tbe  lotos>  and  die  hull  and  mast  of  the  Argha,  are  equally  sup- 
posed tx>  represent  tbe  masculine  and  femmine  principles  of  nature ;  which 
«re  fidblfid  to  have  been  reduced  to  their  simplest  form  during  the  prevalence 
^{  tbe  dekigs.     Consequently,  mount  Meiu,  which,  like  Mabadeva,  is  sha- 
dowed out  by  the  petal  of  the  flowor  and  tbe  mast  of  tbe  ship,  is  esteemed 
the  graat  masculine  power  whence  the  whole  World  was  produced :  just  as 
rMafaaidtfFa^  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  constant  symbol,  is  peculiarly  held 
to  be  the  president  of  generation ;  which,  in  the  theory  of  the  t^ld  my  tholo- 
.gists,  ever  foUowed  destruction,  to  destroy  being  only  to  reproduce  in  a  new 
iorm.    Now  the  reason,  why  sudi  an  attribute  was  ascribed  both  to  the 
mountain  and  the  god,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  tbe  <^inion  which  we 
-have  been  led  ta  fona  of  their  real  characters.     Paradise  was  the  cradle  of 
.timprimiiioe  human  nace.:  the  moimtam,  where  tbe  Ark  grounded,  was,  in 
^  s^mlar  manner,  tbe  cradle  of  :iht  postdiluvian  human,  race.    And  again ; 
.AdafB  was  the  parent  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  ^rst  M'orld :  Noah  was  the 
parent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  renovated  world.     But  Paradise  and  the 
:Kidbt  mouatain,  as  the  Hindoo  mythology  teaches  us  in  exact  correspon. 
dence  with  what  may  be  deduced  from  Scripture^  were  geographically  coin- 
cident; that  is  to  say,  the  Ark  rested  in  the  self-same  high  tract  of  land 
after  tbe  deluge,  where  the  garden  bad  been  situated  before  it :  and  Adam, 
tiie  ftUher  of  three  aoos  at  the  comipencement  of  one  world,  was  believed  by 
tbe  Geatfles  to  have  j^peared  again  in  the  person  of  Noah,  himself  simi- 
krly  the  £ither  of  three  sons,  dA  the  commencement  of  another  world ;  each 
with  his  triple  ofl^iring  being  deemed  equally,  severally,  conjointly,  and 
auccesstvdy,  an  incarnation  of  the  Trimurti ;  who  are  thus  manifested  in 
<thB  character  of  the  great  father  and   his  children,  at  «ach  similar  mun- 
dane penovation.    Henoe  Meru,  which  is  the  transcript  both  of  Paradiae 
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BOOS  u.  and  Ararat;  and  Siva,  wbo,  intimately  blended  with  Brahma  and  Viflfanoi^ 
is  alike  the  representative  of  Adam  and  Noah  ;  came  both  to  be  esteemed 
the  masculine  piinciple  of  nature,  both  to  be  deemed  the  origin  or  patron  of 
generation,  and  both  to  be  venerated  by  a  symbol  as  familiar  tbrou^ut 
the  whole  pag^n  world  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  inventors  of  so  degradkig 
a  mode  of  worship.  Such,  in  short,  was  clearly,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
foundation  and  leading  idea  of  a  superstition;  which,  in  a  'discussion  like 
the  present,  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over  in  silence,  though  decorum  re- 
quires that  it  should  be  consigned  as  soon  as  possible  to  modest  oblivion  : 
such  was  the  cause,  why  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother  of  gentile 
antiquity,  or  Adam  reappearing  in  Noah  and  the  £arth  identified  witb  the 
«  Ark,  were  so  perpetually  esteemed  the  deities  of  love  and  the  patrons  of 
fecundity ;' and  were  tbence  venerated,  by  their  fanatical  devotees,  with 
abomitmtions  but  too  perfectly  analogous  to  the  symbols,  by  which  they  were 
mysteriously  represented, 

6.  As  both  the  legends  of  the  Puranas  and  local  tradition  coocur,  ia 
making  the  high  mountainous  region  of  Cashgar  and  Bokhara  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  first  antediluvians  and  to  have  geographically  coincided  with 
the  scite  of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  which  identifies  that  country  with  the  Pa- 
radisiacal Mem :  so  they  equally  concur,  in  representing  that  same  region^ 
as  the  place  where  the  Ark  rested  after  the  deluge,  and  as  the  district  pe^ 
culiarly  inhabited  by  the  first  postdiluvians ;  which  again  identifies  it  with 
Meru  viewed  in  its  diluvian  character. 

The  natives,  we  are  told,  look  upon  Bamiyan  and  the  adjacent  countries 
as  the  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind,  no  less^/er  the  flood  than  &e- 
Jbre  it :  and,  in  this  very  ancient  opinion,  which  places  in  the  same  rc^icm 
both  Menu-Swayambhuva  and  Menu-Satyavnto  or  (to  speak  of  them  by  thetv 
scriptural  names)  both  Adam  and  Noah,  they  are  countenanced,  to  its  full 
extent,  alike  by  Persian  authors  and  by  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos. 

According  to  the  Puranas,  Swayambhuva  or  Adima  before  the  deluge, 
and  Satyavrata  or  Noah  after  it,  equally  lived  m  tibe  north-west  parts  of 
India  about  Cashmir.  There,  as  we  have  already  seen,  flowed  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise ;  there  flourished  the  sacred  tree  of  life  and  knowledge; 
there  Iva  was  produced  from  the  body  of  Adima;  and  ther^  at  the  ofiiering 
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up  of«  memorable  sacrifice,  Dacsha  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  j^ous  brother,  ^^^*  ^ 
Who  was  doomed  by  an  awful  curse  to  become  a  vagabond  on  the  face  of 
the  earth :  there  also,  as  we  now  further  learn,  dwelt  the  second  father  of 
mankind  ;  and  there  rested  the  wonderful  vessel  in  which  he  was  preserved 
from  the  fury  of  the  deluge. 

Respecting  the  precise  mountain  indeed,  on  which  the  ark  is  supposed  to 
have  grounded,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  :  but  it  is  universally 
agreed,  that  the  mountain  in  question  was  one  of  those,  which  constituted 
the  high  range  by  the  Greeks  denominated  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

Many  believe  it  to  be  the  famous  penk  of  Chaisa-giiar  or  Cashgar,  which 
the  Musulmans  call  Tuci-Suieiman  or  the  throne  of  Solomon.  This  nioun- 
tain  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  coss,  and  begins  to  be  visible 
near  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  city  of  Sangala.  Its  summit  is  always  co- 
vered with  snow ;  in  the  midst  of  which  appear  several  streaks  of  a  reddbh 
colour,  supposed  by  pilgrims  to  be  the  imprecision  made  by  the  feet  of  the 
dove  that  Satyavrata  let  out  of  his  ark.  Agreeably  to  this  supposition,  it 
is  the  general  and  uniform  tradition  of  the  country,  that  the  ship  of  the 
great  father  was  built  on  the  summit  of  Cbaisa-ghar ;  that,  when  the  deluge 
abated,  that  was  the  first  land  which  emerged  from  beneath  the  waters  ;  and 
that  thus  it  became  the  resting-place  of  the  dove,  which  left  tiie  impression 
of  her  feet  in  the  mud,  by  tinie  hardened  into  a  solid  rock.'  The  ark  itself 
is  thought  to  have  grounded  about  half  nay  up  the  mountain  on  a  projecting 
plain  of  very  small  extent  With  respect  to  the  footsteps  of  the  dove,  they 
are  known  only  by  tradition ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  assert, 
that  they  have  never  heard  of  any  body  going  up  so  high  on  account  both 
of  the  snow  and  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountain.  The  Buddhists,  who 
were  the  first  inhabitants  of  thb  lofty  region,  arC;  it  is  said,  of  the  same 

*  From  traditions  of  such  a  nature,  the  mountains  of  Cob-Suleiman  are  sometimes  called 
1^  the  natives  the  mvuntains  of  the  dove;  a  title,  which  exactly  accords  with  that  bestowed 
b^  Ptolemy  on  the  whole  range  as  far  as  Gaani :  for  he  denominates  this  range  the  Parueti 
mountains^  most  probably  from  the  Sanscrit  Parvata  or  Paravat  which  signifies  a  dove*  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  consort  of  SiTa»  who  sailed  over  the  deluge  in  the  form  of  the  ship 
Argha  and  who  afterwards  flew  away  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  seems  to  have  deriyed  her  name. 
Parvati  from  the  lattmr  of  these  meiamorpkoses* 
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B^»r)K  II.  Qpinion  as  to  the  place  where  the  ark  rested :  hence  they  assert,  tiiat  Shana 
or  Shetn  descended  from  the  mountain  of  Chaisa-ghar,  pit^vious  to  bis  build- 
ing the  sacred  town  of  Baniiyan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pauranics  insist,  that,  ai^  it  is  defcktred  in  tboir 
sacred  books  that  Satyavrata  made  fast  the  ark  with  a  cable  of  prodigioitf 
length  to  the  celebrated  peak  called  from  that  circumstance  Ntni-bandha^ 
he  must  have  built  it  in  the  adjacent  country.'  This  mountain  is  situated  in 
Cashmir,  three  days  journey  to  the  north-north-east  of  the  pui'ganah  of  Lar : 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  tradition  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  pilgrinls 
resort  to  it  from  all  parts  of  India,  who  scramble  up  among  the  rocks  to  a 
cavern  beyond  which  they  never  go.  A  few  doves,  alarmed  by  the  ticislbf 
fly  from  crag  to  crag:  and  these  the  pilgrims  esteem  their  guides  to  the 
holy  place,  believing  them  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  dove  which 
was  let  out  of  the  ark. 

In  reply  to  the  Pauranics,  who  advocate  the  cause  of  mount  Nau-bandba, 
the  followers  of  Buddha  urge,  that,  although  the  Ark  might  have  been 
fastened  to  that  peak  in  the  vicinity  of  Cashmir,  yet  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  floated  perpendicularly  above  it  during  the  whole  prevalence 
of  the  deluge.  On  the  contrary,  they  ingeniously  contend,  that  so  vast 
was  the  lengtli  of  the  cable  by  which  it  was  secured,  that  while  it 
was  moored  to  the  summit  of  Nau-bandha,  it  was  riding  above  that 
of  Chaisa-ghar.  The  rival  claims  of  these  two  celebrated  mountains  are« 
I  believe,  equally  well  founded;  for  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  it  was 
the  tnere  vanity  of  local  appropriation  which  ascribed  the  appulse  of 
the  Ark  to  either  of  them.  It  is  however,  remarkable,  that^  in  the  mtdst  of 
th6  controversy,  some  evident  vestiges  of  the  truth  are  still  apparent :  for 
both  the  Pauranics  and  the  Buddhists  agree  in  this  particidar,  tiiat  the  naine 
of  the  mountain  on  which  the  Ark  rested  was  Aryavarta  or  Aryawartj 
plainly  the  Ararat  of  Moses. 

As  the  high  land  to  the  north-west  of  India  is  thus  supposed  to  have  beA 
the  residence  of  Noah  after  the  flood,  so  is  it  likewise  believed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  sepulture ;  a  notion,  which  exactly  accords  with  the 
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l^end  preserved  by  Eutychius,  that  the  body  of  Noah  was  deposited  in  the  ^"^''  "* 
same  eavem  of  the  holy  Paradisiacal  mountain  that  contained  the  corpse  of 
Adam.  In  the  Varaha-Puranai  the  father  of  Satyavrata,  who  corresponds 
with  the  scriptural  LMtiech,  is  declared  to  have  been  king  of  Cashmir  and 
tiie  adjacent  countries ;  and  to  this  day  a  tomb  is  shewn  at  Naulakhi, 
where  that  patriarch  is  thought  to  have  been  interred.  The  character  how- 
ever of  the  person^  to  whom  the  sepulchre  is  said  to  belong,  plainly  shews, 
that  he  was  not  Lamech,  but  Noah :  and  Mr.  Wilford  has  pointed  out,  with 
much  plausibility^  the  origin  of  the  mistake.  The  Musulmans  call  him 
Feer  Maitlam ;  a  name,  which  they  received  from  the  natives  when  they 
eonquered  the  country.  Now  Maitla  or  Maitlam  is  the  same  as  Vaivas- 
wata  or  Menu-Satyavrata,  both  in  his  divine  and  human  character :  for  that 
tide  is  a  derivative  form  from  the  Sanscrit  Mait^  which  implies  the  consort 
of  Lacshami  and  the  owner  of  her  wealth.  But  the  Musulmans  probably 
pronounced  the  vrord  Matter  Lam,  which  combination  would  denote  tJie 
lord  Lam :  and,  hiding  also  a  tradition  that  the  father  of  him  who  had  been< 
preserved  in  an  Ark  once  reigned  ki  that  country,  they  dience  inferred,  that 
the  Matter  Lam^  i^idiose  tomb  continued  to  be  shewn,  was  Lamech  the  fa- 
ther of  Noah.  Such  a  mistake  k  easily  rectified  by  the  strong  characteristic 
marks,  which  infallibly  point  out  the  person  to  whom  the  tomb  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  ascribed.  The  Buddhists  say,  that  he  is  Buddha-Narayanay 
or  Buddha  dwelling  in  the  waters :  and  the  Hindoos,  who  live  in  the  coun- 
try, call  him  Machodar-Nath,  or  the  s&oereign  prince  in  the  belly  of  the 
Jish.  These  titles  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  Lamech,  but  evidently 
belong  to  Noah:  for,^  i>y  thebeUy  of  the  fish,  they  understand  the  cavity 
or  interior  of  the  Ark.  Thus  there  is  a  place  imderground  at  Banares^ 
which  they  call  Machodara.  The  centrical  and  most  elevated  part  of  that 
sacred  city  bears  also  the  same  appellation ;  because,  when  the  lower  parts 
of  the  town  are  laid  under  water  by  some  unusual  overflowing  of  the  Gauges, 
tbis  remains  free  from  the  partial  deluge  like  the  belly  of  a  fish.  The 
whole  city  kself  likewise  is  sometimes  thus  called ;  because,  during  Uie  or- 
dinary periodical  floods,  the  waters  rise  like  a  circular  wall  around  it.  In 
short,  any  place  in  the  middle  of  waters,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which 
caa  afford  shelter  to  living  beings,  is  called  Machodara.    The  evident  alhi^ 
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Horn  II.  sion  contained  in  such  notions  cannot  wdl  be  mistaken :  and  it  is  sufficioatljf 
manifest,  that  the  fish-prince,  whose  pretended  tomb  is  shewn  in  Cashmir, 
is  the  same  person,  as  Vishnou  in  the  fish-incamatipn,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  at  the  period  of  the  deluge ;  the  swae  also,,  as  the  Ounms 
or  Annedot  of  the  old  Babylonians,  and  as  the  Dagon.  of  the  Philistines* 
The  sepulchre,  which  contains,  as  it  is  pretended,  the  body  of  this  ancient 
personage,  is  about  forty  cubits  in  length ;  corresponding,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve tradition^  with  the  stature  of  the  hero-god :  and  under  it  b  a  vault  of  the 
same  dimensions,  with  a  small  door  that  is  never  opened  out  <^  respect  to 
the  venerable  deposit  They  say,  that  the  body  is  yet  in  high  preservation^ 
,  and  that  it  is  sittmg  in  a  comer  of  the  vault  on  its  heeb  with  its  arms 
crossed  over  its  knees  and  its  head  reclining  upon  its  hands;  a  favounta 
posture  among  the  inhabitants  of  India.' 

7.  From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  celebrated  mount  Meru^  we 
may  clearly  gather  the  following  particulars. 

In  exact  accordance  with  the  result,  to  which  we  had  already  been 
brought  by  a  previous  investigiation,  the  old  tradition  of  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Chasas  places  the  garden  of  Paradise  and  the  peak  where  the  Ark  rested 
after^  the  deluge  in  one  and  the  same  lofty  re^on ;  which,  under  the  name 
of  Meruj  has  been  made  the  celestial  abode  of  the  deified  ancestors  of  man- 
kind, both  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian.  In  exact  accordance  also  with 
the  Mosaical  account,  whatever  discrepance  there  may  be  respecting  the  prt- 
cise  mountain  where  the  Ark  grounded,  Brahmenists  and  Buddhists  unite 
in  confessing,  that  one  f«f  the  names  of  that  mountain  was  Arywoarta  or 
Ararat.  But,  contrary  to  the  conclusion  which  I  had  been  led  to  draw 
from  my  preliminary  discussion,  the  literal  scite  of  the  Paradisiaco-diluvian 
Meru  is  placed  in  the  high  land  of  Cashg^r  and  Bokhara,  to  the  north-west 
of  Hindostan.  The  point  then  of  tht  geographical  identity  of  Paradise  and 
Ararat  being  thus  established,  both  by  deductions  from  Scripture  and  by  a 
very  remarkable  combination  of  gentile  traditions ;  the  only  question,  which 
remains  to  be  finally  determined,  is  this :  whether  the  real  prototype  of 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vl.p.  455 — 539..voL  viii.  p.^S4 — 374.  vol.  i.  p.  24S,  419*  vol.  ?•  p-26U 
vol.  vii.  p«  40£.  vol.  !!•  p.  334,  335*    Moof^Hiiid*  Panth.  passim. 
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Meru  b  to  )>e  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  as  I  contend ;  or  in    «"y*"' 
those  of  Cashgar  and  Bokhara,  as  Mr.  Wilford,  following  the  Hindoo  le- 
gend, strenuously^  maintains. 

Now  the  well  estabtisiied  point  of  the  geographical  identity  of  Parage 
mid  Ararat  is  in  itself  sufficient ;  even  independent  of  the  arguments,  by 
which  I  proved,  that  the  scriptural  Amrat  cannot  have  been  situated  in 
Cashgar,  but  nlust  have  been  situated  in  Armenia:  this  well  established  point 
is  in  itself  sufficient  positively  to  decide  the  matter  now  under  litigation. 
The  mode,  in  which  I  argue  from  it,  is  as  follows. 

Moses  represents  two  well  known  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  as 
being  rivers  of  Paradise ;  and  he  asserts,  that  the  primeval  river  of  Eden 
blanched  off 'fr<»n  the  garden  into  the  heads  of  those  two  rivers.  Paradise 
therefore  must  have  been  situated  in  a  country,  which  lies  at  the  sources  of 
ti^  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  But  the  country,  which  lies  at  their  sources, 
is  Armenia.  Therefore  Paradise  must  have  been  situated  in  Armenia* 
Paradise  however  and  moont  Ararat  geographically  coincide  with  each  other, 
as  we  collect  both  from  Scripture  and  pagan  tradition.  Consequentlyi 
since  Paradise  was  situated  in  Armenia,  Ararat  must  also  have  been  situated 
in  Armenia.  Thus  the  Hindoo  legend,  by  tending  to  establish  the  geogia** 
phical  coincidence  of  Paradise  and  Ararat,  undesignedly  serves  dso  to  esta- 
blish their  real  situation. 

•  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  Mr.  Wilford  (as  indeed  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  hypothesis)  attempts  to  identify  the  four  rivers  mentioned  by 
Moses  with  four  eastern  streams,  the  course  of  which  does  not  forbid  him 
to  fix  tiie  terrestrial  Paradise  in  the  mountains  of  Cashgar :  but,  so  long  as 
the  Euphrates  stands  upon  record  as  one  of  those  rivers,  no  ingenuity  can 
transport  the  garden  from  Armenia  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges.  This 
learned  writer  does  indeed  say,  that  of  the  Phrat  (as  Moses  writes  what 
we  call  the  Euphrates)  no  particulars  are  recorded:  whence  he  feels  him- 
self at  liberty,  as  one  unhampered  by  any  geographical  fetters,  to  pronounce 
it  the  river  of  Cunduz.  What  he  says  no  doubt  is  perfectly  true  :  but  the 
silence  of  Moses  in  one  particular  passage  will  by  no  means  warrant  the  ar- 
rangement, which  places  the  scriptural  Phrat  very  far  to  the  east  of  every 
country  with  which  the  Israelites  were  acquainted.  The  brevity  of  Moses 
Pag.  IdoL  YOL*  I.  3  U 
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aops  lu  jp  simply  saying  that  the  fourth  river  is  the  JPhrat^  while  he  lai^y  and 
geographically  partieulariEea  the  three  other  riversi,  19  not  the  brevity  of  ig^ 
norance  or  of  indecision.  He  is  silent  respecting  the  course  of  the  last  Para^ 
disiacal  stream,  solely  because  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  to  specify  what 
was  so  well  known :  just  as  any  foreign  topographer^  Who  wrote  for  the  in« 
atruction  of  our  continental  neighbours,  would  judge  it  wholly  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  Thames  is  a  river  in  the  south  of  £i]^land ;  though  he 
would  feel  himself  called  upon  to  mark  out  with  geographieal  precision,  ta 
his  otherwise  ignorant  readers,  the  obscure  northern  Om$e  or  Ribbk  or 
Swale.*  But  the  silence  of  the  Hebrew  historian  in  this  particular  passage 
4oes  by  no  means  leave  undetermined  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
Phrat,  Qor  does  it  aut^rise  a  commentator  to  place  that  river  in  what 
part  of  the  world  he  pleases*  So  often,  and  vi^ith  sudi  unambigiious  local 
characteristics,  is  the  Phrat  elsewhere  mentioned  m  Scripture,  lK>th  by 
Mosea  himself  and  by  the  oth^  inspired  writers,  tbsA  there  cannot  be  a  sha^ 
dow  of  douht>  that  what  he  calls  Phrat  is  the  saoae  as  wl»it  we.  alter  the 
Greeks  are  wont  to  call  Etuphratte.  Suffice  it  to  remark^  that  this  very 
Phrat,  which  Mr.  Wflford  would  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  is  ever  emphatically  described  in  Holy  Writ,  as  the. great  river 
that  should  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Israelitish  empire,  ^hen  it 
should  attain  its  widest  extent  in  the  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon  :  and,  if 
this  be  not  sufficient  to  fix  its  geography,  we  find  it  also  mentioned  as  the 
stream  to  whose  banks  Jeremiah  resorted  during  the  Babyjonish  captivity, 
as  the  river  which  was  the  eastern  limit  of  one  of  the  enemies  of  king  Da^ 
vid,  and  lastly  and  literally  as  tlie  peculiar  flood  of  Babylon  itseE"^    The 

'  This.  18  stiongly  expressed  in  the  original  Hebrew  ;  the  literal  translation  of  w^icM  i4» 
The  fourth  rwtr  is  THAT  Euphrates:  as  much  as  to  say,  thai  well-known  Euphrates*  la 
Laiin  it  would  run,  Q^uartum  verojlumen  est  ISTE  Phrat*  It  is  not  iinprobabley  that  tbjft 
word  Euphrates  has  been  nutde  up  of  the  very  phrase  here  used  by  Moses,  which  may  have 
been  the  common  mode  of  speaking  of  that  great  river..  His  expression  is  Eu  Phrat  or  That 
Phrat. 

*  Sec  Gen.  xv.  IS.  Deut.  i.  /•  xi.  24.  2  Sam.  viii.  a.  2  Kings  xxiv*  7^  1  Chron.  v,  9.  Jer* 
xiii.  4*  5,  7«  Jer.  xlvi.  10.  Vu  65,  6^*  All  these  passages  cleariy  prove  the  Phrat  to  be  the 
Euphrates.    Hence  the  Greek  translators  and  Josephus,  and  after  them,  all  the  fiuhera^  were 
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Phrit  theiefore  b  indisputaUy  the  Euphrates.    But,  if  th«  Pfaratbe  the    »^'»> 
Euphrates,  it  is  inaposMble,  according  to  the  scriptural  account  at  least,  that 
Paradise  should  have  been  situated  in  Cashgar.    And,  if  Paradise  be  not 
situated  in  Cashgar,  tbeo  ndther  can  we  look  for  Ararat  in  that  country. 

II.  The  legends  of  Hindostan  {Krbdps  connect  together,  more  distihctly 
than  those  of  any  other  nation,  the  garden  of  Paradise  wad  mount  Ararat ; 
yet  there  are  few  traditions  respecting  either,  m  which  the  two  are  not  more 
or  kss  unitad* 

Some  traces  both  of  the  fiible  and  of  the  very  name  of  IdarVratta  occur 
in  countries  far  remote  from  India :  and  viit  may  still  collect  from  them  the 
nding  idea,  that  the  mountan  of  the  Ark  coincided  geogn^iicatUy  witfi  the 
holy  Paradisiacal  mountain  of  the  deified  patriarchs.  I'hus  Ida-Vratta  is 
evidently  ths  same  as  the  Ida  both  of  the  Cretans,  the  Uiemians,  and  the 
Gotiw.  £ach  was  esteemed  the  blissful  abode  of  the  hero-gods :  and  yet 
each  was  connected  with  the  hbtory  of  the  deluge  and  the  navicular  great 
&tb6r  and  mother. 

1.  The  Cretan  Ida  was  supposed  to  .be  the  birtb-phtce  of  (bat  Jupiter^ 
who  was  nourished  in  hb  io&ncy  by  doves^  and  whose  whole  legend  pcmts 
him  out  to  be  tke  diluvian  Siva  ci  the  Hindoos.  A  cave  on  the  summit 
of  Jda  witnessed  hb  nativity :  and  the  Id^  Dactyli  or  Cabiri  were  the 
guardians  of  his  mys^  cbildfaood.  But  the  sacred  caves  of  the  ancients, 
.  like  their  various  otho*  two-fold  symbols,  typified  equally  the  Earth  and  the 
Ark:*  and  every  fable  respecting  the  Cabiric  deities,  whether  Phemdan,  or 
Sunotiiracian,  or  Egyptian,  or  Indian,  decisively  rafars  them  to  the  era  of 
tlie  deluge. 

S.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Trojan  Ida  was  &mou8  for  the  worship  of 
Cyb^.  But  Cybel^'  or  the  great  Id^an  mother,  like  the  Indian  Ida,  is  at  onqs 
the  Earth  and  the  Ark«  Hence  ^  also  was  calleii  tk$  mmntmihbam  goddess : 
and  hence  the  figure  of  a  boa^  doubtless  the  Arg^  of  Hindostan,  was  con- 
spicuously introduced  into  her  Mysteries.    To  tfle  rites  of  this  ancient  st^ 

perfectly  warranted'  in  supposing  the  Euphrates  and  die  Phriiit  to  he  6ne  and  the  same 
river. 

'  Respecting  these  sacred  caves  more  will  be  said  hereafter^  book  t.  e.  ?•  i  L  t»  II*  2. 
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BOOK  II.  perstitioD  the  whole  of  the  early  fabulous  history  of  the  Iliensians  is  to  be 
referred.  Their  city  b  said  to  have  received  its.  name  from  Ilus;  who,  I 
doubt  not,  was  the  very  same  cbm^icter  as  the  masculine  Ila  or  Ida  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  as  the  Ilus  of  the  Phenicians  who  is  identified  with  Cro^ 
nus  and  Dagon.  .  This  &b\ed  prince  is  supposed  to  have  been  directed  by  a 
heifer  to  the  place  wh^e  Iliuoi  was  destined  to  be  founded,  precisely  as 
Cadmus  was  led  by  the  same  animal  to  the  scite  of  the  Grecian  Thebes/ 
Now  a  heifer  is  equally  the  symbol  of  Parvati  and  of  Isis ;  and  the  name 
of  Theba^  which  was  alike  bestowed  upon  the  sacred  beast  and  upon  the 
pity  which  was  called  after  it,  properly  signifies  an  ark.*  Theba  in  short  is 
the  same  as  the  ship  Ar^ia ;  and  the  name  was  communicated  to  the  bei* 
ier,  only  because  a  heifer  was  symbolical  of  the  Noetic  ship.  Agreeably 
to  the  preceding  legend  of  Ilus  and  the  cow,  the  Iliensians  had  also  a  literal 
tradition  that  one  of  their  first  princes  was  set  afloat  in  an  ark  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea.'  Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  whole  fable  respecting  Dardanus, 
who  is  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  period  of  a  deluge,  which  inundated 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  This  island  was  ^eunous  for  the  worship  of  the 
Cabiric  gods,  which  Dardanus  is  feigned  to  have  imported  with  him  into 
Troas.  They  were  equally  venerated,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  region  of 
the  Cretan  Ida  ^  and  the  whole  of  their  fabulous  history  is  diluvian*  In 
^ne,  however  varied  and,  corrupted,  the. same  notions  and  the  same  super- 
stitions are  attached  to  both  the  classical  Idas  as  to  the  Mem  or  Ida^Vratta 
of  Htddostan  and  Cashgar. 

3.  But  this  holy  mountain  is  even  yet  more  palpably  the  Ida  of  the  an- 
cient Goths ;  whose  ancestors  certainly  travelled  westward  from  the  neig^^ 
bourhood  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  whose  religion  (as  the  £dda  both  ex- 
plieitly  testifies,  and  as  its  own  internal  evidence  sufikiently  demonstrates) 
was  imported  from  the  east  by  the  Asas  or  Asiatics.    . 

The  IdarVratta  of  Hindoo. theology  is  supposed,  as  we  have  ali*eady  seen, 
to  be  a  vast  circular  plain  on. the  sunoimit  of  Meru. surrounded  by  a  ring  of 

'  ApoIIod.  Bibl.  lib.  iii.  (.  U*    TzeU.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  ^« 

*  Etym.  Magn.  Vox  Brjfia.  T«et2.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  I206. 

*  Conon.  Narrst.  29. 
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mountains.  Agreeably  to  this  representation  of  it,  the  Gothic  celestials  of 
ikie  golden  ag6  are  fabled  to  assemble  in  the  lofty  plain  called  Ida^  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  divine  abode,  the  sacred  city  of  the  gods ;  or,  as  the  Hindoos 
denominate  it,  the  Ilapur  or  hoh/  city  of  lia.  Here  they  administer  jus- 
tice under  the  shade  of  the  ash  Ydrasil.  This  is  the  greatest  and  the  best 
of  all  trees.  Its  branches  eaiend  themselves  over  the  whole  worldy  and 
reach  above  the  heavens.  It  has  three  roots  widely  remote  from  each  other  r 
ike  Jirst  is  among  the  gods  ;  the  second^  among  the  giants^  in  the  place 
where  the  abyss  formerly  was  ;  the  third  covers  Niflheim  or  hell.  Under, 
this  root  is  the  fountain  Fergelmer,  whence  fow  the  infernal  rivers :  it  is 
gnawed  upon  below  by  the  monstrous  serpent  Nidhoger.  .  Under  that,  which 
cvtends  towards  the  land  of  the  giants,  is  a  fountain,  in  which  are  concealed 
wisdom  and  knowledge.  He,  who  possesses  it,  is  full  of  wisdom,  because  he 
drinks  thereof  efoery  morning.^ 

It  need  scarcely  be  (^served,  that  the  great  ash  Ydrasil  is  palpably  the 
Jambu  of  the  Indian  mount  Mem,  and  that  they  are  equally  transcripts  of 
the  Paradisiacal  tree  of  knowledge.  The  Goths^  have  added  to  it  an  infernal 
serpent,  which  perpetuldly  gnaws  its  roots  from  below;  a  curious  part  of 
the  tradition,  which  sufficiently  bespeaks  its  own  origin.  They  have  like, 
wise  made  the  sacred  rivers  to  be  infernal  rivers  :  an  idea,  in  which  they 
are  by  no  means  singular ;  for  the  Ganges,  one  of  the  Hindoo  rivers  of  Pa- 
radise, is  also  a  river  of  Patala  or  Hades ;  and  the  infernal  regions  them- 
setves,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  stand  immediately  connected  with  Elysium 
or  Eden. 

But,  though  they  thus  l^lend  together  Hades  and  Paradise,  a  combination 
which  will  shortly  be  explained,  they  by  no  means  lose  sight  of  the  four  holy 
rivers.  These,  on  the  contrary,  are  elsewhere  duly  particularized ;  and  that 
too  in  such  connection,  as  to  leave  but  little  douUt  whence  the  fable  was 
borrowed. 

c  The  Hindoos  imagine,  that  of  the  four  rivers  ofMeru  the  Ganges  only 
flows  through  the  head  of  a  cow^  while  the  three  others  spring  from  the 
heads  of  three  different  animals:  but  the  Gothic  mythologists  feign,  tha^t 

^  £dd|^  Fab.  vii,  viiu  . 


CHAP.   II. 
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B90K  u.  four  rivers  of  milk  issue  from  the  teats  of  the  primeval  cow  Oedumla.*  This 
aofmal  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  sacred  cow  of  the  Hindoos ;  the  station 
of  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  on  the  summit  of  mount  Mem,  and  which 
is  also  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  that  very  goddess  Parvati 
who  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge  in  the  charactei*  of  the  ship  Argha. 
She  represents  in  short,  like  the  calix  of  tlie  lotos,  both  the  Earth  and  the 
Ark :  and  the  four  rivers  are  described  as  proceeding  from  her»  because  the 
four  rivers  of  Paradise  flowed  from  the  same  high  tract  ot  land  as  that 
where  the  Ark  rested  at  the  close  of  the  flood. 

I  am  much  mostaken,  if  these  rivers  of  milk  are  not  nearly  allied  to  the 
Hindoo  sea  of  milk,  in  which  is  placed  the  fitbulous  Vaicontha  or  Paradise 
•of  the  god  Visbnou«  Here,  floating  on  the  folds  of  the  huge  serpent  Shei^- 
naga,  and  repo^g  on  the  lap  oi  hb  consort  Lacshmi,  he  ei^ys  the  hap- 
piness of  profound  abstraction,  during  the  period  oi  universal  inundation 
which  ever  intervenes  between  each  two  successive  worlds.  In  this  legend, 
which  compares  the  foamy  deluge  to  a  sea  of  milk,  we  may  again  trace  the 
^generally  prevalent  opinion,  that  mount  Ararat  and  the  Ark  were  im* 
mediately  connected  with  the  garden  of  Paradise.  The  Elysium  of  Vishnou 
is  the  tap  of  the  great  mother,  who  floats  together  with  him  on  a  large  sea- 
serpent  coiled  up  into  the  form  of  a  boat:  in  other  words,  the  Ark  is  hia 
Paradise.  But  all  possibility  of  mistake  is  removed  by  its  being  further  in- 
timated in  the  fable,  that,  durmg  the  prevalence  of  each  intermediate  deluge^ 
every  thing  is  completely  destroyed  or  laid  under  water,  except  mount 
Cailasa  and  the  floating  Elysium  of  Vaicontha;  that  is  to  say,  mount  Ararat 
(for  Cailasa  is  one  of  the  tliree  peaks  of  Meru^  and  Paradise  singularly 
identified  with  the  Ark.* 

The  gods,  who  inhabit  the  Gothic  Ida,  are  precisely  of  that  character, 
which,  according  to  the  presenjt  theory,  th^  might  be  expected  to  suf^ort. 
Wod  or  Odin,  as  I  shall  elsewhere  shew  at  large,  is  the  Buddha  of  the  ori* 
ental  Chasas,  whose  worship  the  Goths  brought  with  them  into  the  west, 
and  whose  character  comprehends  both  that  of  Adam  and  that  of  Noah. 
The  elder  Buddha  is  the  former  of  those  patOMrchs ;  and  the  younger,  who  is 

*  £dda  Fab.  iii.  *  See  Moore'&  HiiuU  Fanth.  p.  SS,  103,  415,  41S« 
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venerated  within  the  recesses  of  the  Cashgarian  mount  Meru  as  the  sovereign  ^^^^  "' 
prince  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  is  the  latter.  Wodqn  accordingly  is  repre- 
sented as  being  one  of  three  brothers,  the  children  of  Bore ;  for  Noah,  in 
every  mythological  system  of  the  pagans,  was  confounded  or  rather  identified 
with  one  of  his  three  sons :  and  his  whole  family  is  described  as  having  been 
produced  from  the  womb  of  the  sacred  cow  Oedumla,  which  doubly 
symbolizes  the  Earth  and  the  Ark.  This  family  is  placed  before  the  deldge, 
in  the  capacity  of  the  Adamitical  family:  but,  in  that  of  the  Noetic  family, 
it  is  said  to  have  flourished  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  was  inundated^ 
and  to  have  created  it  anew  when  the  waters  abated/  The  inhabitants, 
consequently,  of  the  Gothic  Paradise  are  the  first  race  of  meu  both  before 
and  afker  the  flood. 

To  what  has  been  said  may  be  added^  that  the  western  Chasas  or  Goths 
describe  the  Earth  and  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  gods  in  a  manner  which 
so  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  notions  of  their  eastern  brethren,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  source  whence  the  doctrines  of  the  Edda  originated. 
According  to  the  received  opimons  of  the  Pauranics,  the  Earth  is  a  flat 
surface,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  and  swelling  out  into  an 
immense  convexity  in  the  centre.  This  convexity  is  mount  Meru  or  Ida- 
Vratta ;  and,  from  its  being  deemed  the  birth-place  of  man  botli  antediluvian 
and  postdiluvian^  it  is  considered  as  the  great  masculine  principle  of  nature. 
Such  being  the  case,  when  the  plain  of  the  Earth  was  described  as  circular 
or  oval,  and  when  the  whole  was  exhibited  as  a  vast  island  floating  on  the 
sea,  a  resemblance  was  produced  of  a  boat  with  its  mast ;  and  this  mundane 
boat  was  symbolized  alike  by  the  lotos  and  the  diluvian  ship  Argha  sup« 
porting  the  god  Mahadeva.*  In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  the  geographical 
hypothesis  of  the  Edda,  that  the  Earth  is  round,  and  that  about  it  is  placed 
the  deep  ocean:  that  its  coasts  or  flat  lower  districts  were  given  for  a 
dwelling  to  the  giants ;  by  whom,  since  this  description  is  applied  to  the 
postdiluvian  world,  we  must  understand  the  daring  architects  of  fiabel,  for 
these,  when  they  left  the  mountainous  region  of  Ararat,  first  settled  in  the 
plain  country  of  Shinar  and  in  the  comparative  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.: 

'  Edda  Fab.  iri,  iv.  *  Asiat.  Res.  voL  viii.  p.  312. 
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BOOK  11.  jj^t  tjjj^t^  higher  up,  in  a  place  equally  distant  on  all  sides  from  the  drcum- 
ambient  waters  (the  very  scite  of  the  fabled  Meru),  the  hero-gods,  or  the 
deified  mariners  of  the  Ark,  built  upon  the  solid  earth  a  fortress  against  the 
giants ;  the  circumference  of  which  fortress,  agreeably  to  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  Sanscrit  compound  Ida-vratta^  surrounds  the  world.' 

III.  The  sacred  mountains,  which  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  at  once 
bear  the  name  and  exhibit  the  chare^cteristics  of  the  Hindoo  Ida  or  the 
IVIosaical  Eden:  some  others  may  now  be  noticed,  which  are,  I  believe, 
equally  transcripts  of  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat,  though  they  bear  not,  at  least 
not  so  palpably,  the  appellation  of  Ida  ox  I  la. 

So  closely  are  the  Hindoo  deities  allied  to-  those  of  Grreece  and  Rome, 
that  it  b  impossible  to  read  a  description  of  mount  Meru  without  im- 
mediately recognizing  the  classical  Olympus*  Whether  the  very  word 
Oh/mpus  be  a  variation  of  Eapus  or  Ilapur,  which  denotes  the  city  of  Ha, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  This  conjecture  of  Mr.  Wilford  is,  I 
think,  very  probable :  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  the  identity  of 
the  Greek  Olympus  and  the  Hindoo  Ilapus  requires  not  for  its  establishment 
the  aid  of  perhaps  an  uncertain  etymology.  Each  is  mythologically  the 
abode  of  the  immortals :  and  each  is  peculiarly  the  residence  of  that  deity, 
whom  the  Hindoos  call  Siva^  and  the  classical  writers  Zeus  or  Jupiter. 

I  am  speaking  at  present  of  thejabulous  character  of  these  two  celebrated 
hills :  Olympus  however,  like  Meru,  is  not  solely  a  p'bctical  mountain ;  it 
has  a  real  geographical  situation,  or  rather  many  geographical  situations ; 
and  this  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  give  additional  probability  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  word  itself  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  Hindoo  Ilapus. 
According  to  the  scholiast  on  ApoUonius,  there  were  no  less  than  six  moun- 
tains, all  of  which  equally  bore  the  name  of  Olympus.  These,  he  tells  us, 
were  situated  in  Macedon,  Thessaly,  Mysia,  Cilicia,  Elis,  and  Arcadia.* 
There  was  likewise,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  a  mount  Olympus  in  Lycia ; 
and  another  in  Cyprus.'  Several  towns  also  in  different  regions  were  called 
either  Olympus^  or  Olympia^  or  Olympd.    At  one  of  these  in  the  territory  of 

■  Edda  Fab.  iv.  *  Schoc,  in  ApoU.  Argon,  lib.  i.  vcr.  50^* 

'  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xiv.  p.  666^  682, 
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Elis,  not  far  distant  from  the  Olympus  of  that  country,  were  celebrated  the    cba».iu 
famous  Olympic  games:  but  there  were  games  of  a  similar  name  and 
description  also  celebrated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Thessalian  Olympus.' 

From  such  a  remarkable  multiplication  of  the  title,  I  am  inclined  to  draw 
the  following  inference:  that  Olympus  was  not  the  specific  proper  nanie  of 
any  one  of  those  hills ;  but  that  each  hill,  bemg  a  copy  of  the  original 
Paradisiaco-diluvian  mountain  to  which  the  appellation  of. Ida  or  Ila  was 
wont  to  be  applied,  came  thence  to  be  equally  styled  an  Ik^His  or  Olympus. 
Theword,  in  short,  was  rather  descriptive  of  the  light  in  which  each  hill 
was  considered,  than,  strictly  speaking,  its  own  peculiar  appellation.  Every 
sacred  mountain  of  the  pagans,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  was  but  a 
transcript  of  that  hill,  which  the  Hindoos  call  MerUy  but  which  was  really 
no  other  than  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat :  every  such  hill  therefore,  being  alike 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Paradisiacal  and  arkite  hero-gods,  might 
equally  be  called  a  Meru,  or  an  Ida^  or  an  Ilapus^  or  an  Olympus. 
Agreeably  to  this  supposition,  we  are  told  by  the  Hindoo  theologists,  that 
each  pagoda,  each  pyramid,  and  each  montiform  high-plac6  (of  which  we 
read  so  frequently  in  Scripture),  is  invariably  to  be  esteemed  a  copy  of  the 
holy  hill  Meru/  And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  it  by 
finding,  that,  as  every  Olympus  was  deemed  the  special  residence  of  Jupiter 
or  Siva,  so  the  Arcadian  Olympus  bears  the  very  same  fabulous  charac- 
teristics as  those  which  mark  the  Cretan  Ida:  whence  it  will  evidently 
follow,  that  the  two  hills  sustain  but  one  mythological  character,  and  that 
tda  was  as  much  the  Olympus  of  the  Cretans  as  Olympus  was  the  Ida  of 
the  Arcadians.  Pausanias  tells  us,  that  the  Arcadians  maintained  Jupiter 
to  have  been  bom  and  educated  in  their  sacred  mountain,  and  that  they 
denied  the  claim  of  the  Cretan  Ida  to  that  honour.  This,  in  fact,  proves, 
that  the  very  same  tradition  was  attached  to  both  hills,  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  for  the  very  same  reason.  In  neither  of  them  was  the  real  Jupiter 
bom :  but  each  was  equally  a  transcript  of  that  sacred  mountain,  where  the 

'  ApoUod.  apud  Schol.  id  Apoll.  ArgOD,  lib.  i.  ver.  598.    Stmb.  Geog.  lib.  Viii.  p.  ?4iS. 
lib.  xiv.  p.  665. 

*  Afiau  Res.  voL  viii.  p.  Sip,  260^  290, 291*  vol.  x.  p.  188, 134, 1S5, 128. 
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II.  first  great  fiatther  was  ori^nallj  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  wd 
where  the  second  great  father,  at  the  commencement  of  the  renewed  worid, 
was  bom  from  the  womb  of  the  miiversal  arkite  mother,  and  was  nursed  by 
doves  during  the  period  of  his  mystie  infancy.  It  is  i-emarkabie,  that 
Fausanias  further  informs  us,  that  the  specific  name  of  the  holy  mount  of  the 
Arcadians  was  Lycium;  though  some  called  it  Olympus^  and  otbars  merely 
the  sacred  kill.  This  exactly  accords  with  the  preceding  supposition  re- 
specting the  use  of  the  word  Olympta  ;  and  serves  to  prove,  that  that  ap- 
pellation was  general  to  every  high  place,  not  peculiarly  appropriated  to  any 
one  in  particular.' 

The  different  accounts,  which  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Olympic 
games,  all  serve  to  shew,  that  I  am  not  fiur  mistaken  in  identifying  the 
mythological  character  of  Olympus  with  that  of  Maru  and  Ida,  and  in  thus 
ultimately  reserving  it  into  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat.  The  town  of  Olympia^ 
where  the  most  famous  of  tiiose  games  were  celebrated,  was  situated  (as  I 
faaiee  already  observed)  in  the  territory  of  £lis,  nbt  far  distant  from  the 
Olympus  of  that  country.  Such  of  the  Eleensiam,  as  were  best  versed  in 
mythological  antiquity,  asserted,  that  a  temple  was  first  dedicated  in 
Olympia  to  Cronus  or  Saturn  by  that  primeval  race  of  men,  who  flourished 
during  the  golden  age :  hence  the  sacred  mount  of  Olympia  was  sometimes 
called  the  hill  of  Saturn.  Afterwards,  whai  the  infant  Jupiter  was  com- 
intitted  by  Rhea  to  the  care  of  the  Id^i  DactyU,  who  are  the  same  as  tiie 
Curetes  or  Cabin;  these  personages  came  from  mount  Ida  in  Crete  to 
Olympia,  aod  there  instituted  the  games  in  question.  Tmo  of  the  Idhi 
Dactyli  were  called  Hercules  and  Ida :  but  these  are  evidently  one  person ; 
for  the  ori^  of  tiie  games  was  generally  ascribed  to  Hercules-Id^us  or 
Hercules-Ida.  The  victor  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive:  and  die 
original  tree,  which  produced  the  first  chaplet,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  into  Greece  by  Hercules  from  the  northern  country  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans. Some  mythologbts  further  asserted,  that  the  contest  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  took  place  in  Olympia:  others  contended,  that  the  games  were 
instituted  on  account  of  the  victory  over  the  Titans:  and  others  again 

■  Paus.  Arcad.  p.  617. 
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n^scribed  their  origin  to  the  Cretan  Clymenus,  who  wns  a  descenckmt  of  <^"^p*"- 
Hercules-Ida,  and  who  flourished  fifty  years  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion/ 

It  is  easy  to  decypher  these  various  traditions,  all  of  which  tend  to  prove, 
that  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat  was  the  real  prototype  of  Olympus.  The 
golden  age  was  the  age  of  man's  innocence  in  Eden;  though,  agreeably  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  succession  of  similar  worlds,  every  new  mundane 
system  was  feigned  to  commence  with  it.  The  most  ancient  Cronus,  who 
flourished  during  that  period  and  who  was  the  primitive  god  of  Olympia,  is 
certainly  Adam  :  but  the  younger  Cronus,  or  rather  Cronus  reappearing  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  world,  is  no  less  certainly,  as  every  part  of  his  history 
abundantly  testifies,  the  patriarch  Noah.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
&e  sacred  hill,  which  sometimes  was  called  Olt/mpus  and  sometimes  the 
kUl  of  Cronus^  must  at  once  have  been  the  representative  of  Paradise  and 
Ararat  The  war  of  the  Titans,  which  terminated  in  their  being  plunged 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  which  was  immediately  connected  vn&i 
the  far-famed  oatii  of  Jupit^  by  the  waters  of  hatred,  relates  altogether  to 
the  destruction  of  the  impious  antediluvians.  But  the  Olympic  games  were 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  instituted  in  commemoration  of  this  war ;  and 
aceordmgly  an  antiquity  is  by  otiiers  assigned  to  them,  which  falls  short  of 
the  deluge  only  by  fifty  years.  So  again :  Hercules-Ida,  whom  the  legend 
brings  from  the  sacred  mountain  of  Crete,  is  evidently  no  other  than  the 
OMSculine  Ida  or  Ila  of  Hindostan,  and  the  Ilus  or  Saturn  or  Dagon  of 
Phenicia.  His  character  accordingly  comprehends  those  both  of  Adam  and 
Noah :  for  we  at  once  find  him  sailing  over  the  sea  in  a  wonderful  cup^  the 
navicular  Argha  or  sacrificial  cup  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  placed  in  a  sacred 
garden,  which  in  almost  every  particular  identifies  itself  with  Paradise. 

IV.  This  celebrated  garden  is  styled  by  the  Greek  mythologists  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides:  and  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  present 
subject  by  considering  the  legends  attached  to  it 

We  are  told  by  the  poets,  that  it  produced  golden  fruit,  which  was 
guarded  by  a  serpent;  that  this  reptile  encircled  with  its  folds  the  trunk  of  a 
mysterious  tree;  and  that  Hercules  gained  the  fruit  by  overcoming  the 

'  Paus.  I  Eliac.  p.  299, 300.    Lycoph.  Cassanc^  ver.  42.  Txeta.  SchoL  in  loc. 
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»•<»"•    serpent,  ■    The  principal  actors  in  Ae  feble  have  been  elevated  to  the 

sphere :  and  Eratosthenes  relates  the  story,  and  describes  the  constellation^ 

in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  that  we  are  almost  constrained,  with  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh  and  many  others,  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  primitive  history  <rf 

mankind.*    This  serpent y  says  he,  is  the  same  as  that,  which  guarded  the 

golden  apples,    and  which  was  slain  by  Hercules.    For,    according   to^ 

Pherecydes,  when  all  the  gods  offered  presents  to  Juno  on  her  nuptials  with 

Jupiter,  the  Earth  also  brought  golden  apples.    Juno,  admiring  their 

beauty,  commanded  them  to  be  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  gods :  but, 

Jinding  that  they  were  continually  plucked  by  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  she 

appointed  a  vast  serpent  to  guard  them.    Hercules  overcame,  and  slew,  the 

monster.     Hence,  in  this  constellation,  the  serpent  is  depicted  rearing  its 

head  aloft ;  while  Hercules,  placed  above  it  with  one  knee  bent,  trampks 

with  his  foot  upon  its  head,  and  brandishes  a  club  in  his  right  hand?    The 

same  fable  is  very  curiously  represented  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of 

Antoninus  Pius :  Hercules  appears  plucking  apples  from  a  tree,  round  the 

trunk  of  which  a  jserpent  is  enfolded,* 

Some  tradition  of  the  original  promise  made  to  the  woman  seems  pretty 
evidently  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  present  legend:  and  the  ser- 
penticide  Hercules,  the  Ila  of  Hindoo  theology,  is  here  very  nearly  allied  to 
Vishnou  in  his  character  of  trampling  on  the  head  of  a  snake  which  at  the 
same  time  bites  his  heeL^  Be  that  as  it  may,  since  Hercules  bears  tbe 
double  attributes  of  Noah  and  Adam,  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  whi<ih 
is  described  as  terminating  his  successful  voyage  over  the  ocean,  mtjst  be 
viewed  as  equally  representing  Paradise  and  Ararat,  and  as  thus  affording 
another  proof  of  their  geographical  coincidence. 

The  Greeks  in  general  placed  this  fabled  garden  close  to  mount 
Adas,  and  removed  it  fisur  into  the  regions  of  the  western  Africa:*  but  its 

'  Lucret  de  nat  rer.  l|b.  v.  ver.  33.  *  RalcigVs  Hist,  of  the  world,  p.  73. 

'  Erat.  Catast.  c.  iii,  iv.  See  also  Hyg.  Poet.  Astron.  lib.  ii.  constell.  3.  p«  36l*  and  A  rat* 
ni«nom.  p.  13. 

♦  Gurtlert  Orig,  Mundi.  p.  p.  «  See  Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hiad.  toI.  ii.  p.  290. 

*  Hyg.  Poet  Astron.  lib.  ii.  cons.  3.  p*^l. 
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true  situation  was  in  the  norths  on  the  summit  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^^^^-  '^ 
the  Armenian  Ararat  All  knowledge  of  its  real  scite  was  by  no  means 
erased  from  the  memory  of  the  classical  mythologists :  for  Apollodorus  tells 
us,  that  certain  writers  placed  it,  not  on  the  Libyan  Atlas,  but  on  the  Atlas 
of  the  Hyperboreans;  and  he  adds,  that  the  serpent,  like  that  of  the 
Mosaical  Paradise,  possessed  the  faculty  of  uttering  various  articulate 
sounds.'  With  this  accords  the  Olympian  tradition,  that  Hercules-Ida 
brought  the  original  olive-tree,  which  furnished  the  chaplet  for  the  first 
victor  at  tlie  games,  from  the  northern  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  I 
need  scarcely  remark,  that  the  olive  branch  of  Ararat  was  the  stock  whence 
the  Olympic  oliye-tree  of  Hercules  was  produced. 

V.  To  this  sacred  northern  hill,  northern  with  respect  to  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  civilized  world,  there  is  more  than  one  allusion  in  Scripture : 
and  the  language  of  inspiration  is  such,  as  to  leave  but  littie  doubt,  that 
Eden  was  the  prototype  of  the  Olympic  synod  or  holy  garden  of  the  pagan 
hero-gods. 

In  the  sublime  epiniceon  of  Isaiah,  the  king  of  Babylon  is  described  as 
boastingly  saying  in  bis  heart,  /  will  ascend  into  heaven^  I.  will  exalt  my 
throne  above  the  stars  of  God;  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  con- 
gregation in  the  sides  of  the  norths  The  sentiments,  here  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  arrogant  tyrant;  seem  evidentiy  to  refer  to  that  apotheosis  of 
sovereign  princes  which  prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  Gentiles :  and 
the  specific  idea,  which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed,  I  take  to  be  this ;  that  the 
Babylonian  monarch,  not  content  even  with  the  impiety  of  an  ordinary 
deification,  claimed,  in  the  pride  of  his  high  speculations,  the  loftiest  seat  of 
the  holy  nortliem  mount,  that  hill  of  the  congregation  or  synod  of  the 
demon-gods,  whether  known  by  the  name  of  Meru  or  Ida  or  Olympus  or 
Atlas.  Such  a  supposition  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  summit  of  Meru  is  actually  called  by  the  Hindoos  the 
hill  of  the  assembly.  Iii  short,  Isaiah  appears  to  have  adopted  m  his  song  of 
triumph  the  very  phraseology  of  the  Pauranics :  for  we  are  told,  that  he 
describes  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Babylon  almost  in  the  same  wordsi  in  which 

'  ApolL  Bibl.  lib.  H:  c.  5.  p.  117.  *  Isaiah  xiv.  13. 
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BOOK  ri.  ttiey  celebrate  the  fall  of  the  principal  Daitya  fincmi  the  Hindoo  OlympM/ 
What  then  are  we  ultimately  to  understand  by  this  lofty  northern  mountam, 
to  which  the  prophet  so  pointedly  alludes?  We  may  safely,  I  believe^ 
answer,  the  garden  of  Paradise :  which  was  situated  (as  we  have  seen)  in  the 
northern  mountains  of  Ararat,  often  specifically  called  in  Holy  Writ  the 
north  country;  and  which  was  the  true  original  whence  every  pagan  Olympus 
was  copied. 

Such  an  answer,  in  fact,  is  even  literally  furnished  by  another  of  the 
prophets.  Ezekiel  describes  the  pride  of  the  king  of  Tyre  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  Isaiah  does  that  of  the  Babylonian  sovereign.  Each  of 
them  proudly  seats  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  holy  mountain ;  each 
elevates  his  throne  above  those  of  the  stars  of  God;  and  each  is  con- 
temptuously ejected  from  the  synod  of  the  assembled  hero-deities.  The  two 
paintings,  in  short,  prove,  by  their  striking  mutual  resemblance,  that  they 
have  been  copied  from  the  same  original.  Now  Isaiah  represents  the 
mount  of  the  congregation  as  being  situated  in  the  north,  which,  as  I  have 
shewn,  was  the  precise  geographical  situation  of  Paradise:  and  Ezekiel 
explains  how  we  are  to  understand  such  imagery,  by  unreservedly  calling 
this  holy  mountain  by  the  name  of  Eden  the  garden  ofCrod^  and  by  alluding 
to  the  cherub  or  humano-taurine  apparition  whose  character  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  by  the  king  of  Tyre.  Eden  then,  according  to  Ezekiel,  was 
situated  in  a  high  mountainous  country;  for  with  him  the  garden  of  God  and 
the  holy  mountain  of  God  are  plainly  synonymous  terms :  and  this  holy 
mountain,  according  to  Isaiah,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  north.^ 

Thus  do  we  at  once  learn,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Hyperborean 
mountainous  garden  of  the  fabled  Hesperides ;  and  find  ourselves  furnished 
with  another  argument  to  prove;  that  Paradise  camiot  have  been  situated  in 
the  ^at  and  southern  country  below  Babylon,  because  we  are  taught  to 
look  for  it  in  a  mountainous  and  northern  region.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  so  thoroughly  exact  and  consistent  with  itself  is  Holy  Scripture, 
that  St.  John,  when  describing  the  mystical  new  Jerusalem  mider  mmgery 
plainly  borrowed  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  most  accurately  places  it,  agree** 

'  Adat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  4Sp.  *  £2ek.  xXviii.  12 — 17* 
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ably  to  the  real  situation  of  Paradise^  not  in  a  dead  flat,  but  on  the  summit    ^^*  ^ 
of  a  great  and  high  mountain.'    Such  covert  allusions  as  these  all  tend  to 
establish  tlie  position,  that  the  first  abode  of  man  coincided  geographically 
witii  some  part  of  the  lofty  northern  region  of  Armenia.* 

VI.  Mr.  Wilford  observes,  that  the  high  range  of  the  Paropomisean  hills, 
by  which  name  the  mountains  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  were  sometimes  de^ 
signated^  is  called  by  Dionysius-Periegetes,  Priscian,  and  Avienus,  Par^ 
nasus  and  Pamessm.  This  latter  appellation  has^  often  been  deemed  only  a 
corruption  of  Parapotmius^  though  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  two 
words  except  in  their  common  initial :  but  the  researches  into  Hindoo  literar 
ture,  which  have  recently  been  prosecuted  with  so  much  success,  prove  that 
the  two  words  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  the  name  of  Parnasus  was  very 
accurately  applied  to  the  range  in  question. 

The  mountains,  of  which  it  consists,  and  which  (as  we  have  seen)  geogra- 
phically cdncide  with  Meru,  are,  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos^  ge- 
nerally called  Devanica;  because  th^  are  full  of  Devas  or  gods  and  of 
holy  Rishis  and  Brahmens,  who  are  emphatically  denominated  the  gods  of 
the  earth.  These  hero-deities,  as  the  whole  fabulous  history  of  Meru  suf- 
ficiently testifies,  were  the  members  of  the  two  primeval  families  antediluvian 
and  postdiluvian :  and  they  lived,  according  to  the  Puranas  and  agreeably 
to  what  might  be  expected  at  tliose  two  early  periods,  in  bowers  or  huts ; 
which  received  the  name  of  Pamasalas  or  Pamasas^  because  they  were 
constructed  with  the  leafy  branches  of  trees. 

'  Rev.  xxi.  xxiu 

*  As  mount  Ararat  thus  locally  coincides  with  the  garden  of  Eden,  we  shall  perceiTC  the 
strict  accuracy  of  the  Rabbinical  tradition,  that  the  olive-branch,  which  tlie  returning  dove 
brought  to  Noah,  was  plucked  from  the  grover  of  Paradise.  The  Hebrew  doctors  account  for 
its  existence  precisely  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Hindoo  roythologists.  As  the  latter 
contend)  that  the  sacred  white  island  of  the  Moon,  which  is  the  Paradisiacal  abode  of  the  ark- 
preserved  Pitris,  is  incapable  of  decay ;  and  that»  with  the  summit  of  Cailasa  or  Mem,  it 
always  appears  above  the  surface  of  each  intervening  deluge :  so  the  former  maintain,  that  the 
holy  garden  waa  borne  above  the  tope  of  the  highest  hillsy  and  that  the  waten  of  the  flood  were 
thus  unable  to  reach  it.  The  notion  clearly  ori^nated  from  the  geographical  coincidence  of 
Eden  with  Ararat,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  buoyant  Ark  having  rested  upon  the  top 
of  the  holy  mountain.    See  Bochart.  Hieroi.  par.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  5«  p.  %%9Z9'* 
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■^*  "•  The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  that  of  the  famous  Atri ;  who  is  ceF- 
tainly  the  same  as'  Edris  or  Idris  or  Atlas,  and  whose  worship  was  carried 
far  into  the  west  by  the  early  colonists  from  Asia.  This  ancient  personage 
'  may  clearly  be  identified  with  Buddha  or  Menu,  considered  both  as  Adam 
and  as  Noah :  and  accordingly  the  Puranas  say,  that  one  of  his  favourite 
places  of  abode  was  a  lofty  mountain  near  the  sea-side  in  a  sacred  island  of 
the  west  By  that  island  and  mountain  we  are  to  understand  the  peak  of 
Ararat  or  Eden ;  which  was  surrounded  by  the  ocean  when  it  first  emerged 
from  the  deluge,  and  which  lies  directly  to  the  west  of  Hindostan :  and  of  it 
both  the  Mauritanian  mount  Atlas,  and  the  British  mount  Gader-Idris,*  are 
evidently  mere  local  transcripts.  Ararat  then  was  the  real  Parnasa  of  Atri : 
but;  agreeably  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  national  appropriation,  he  had 
also  an  Indian  Parnasa ;  which  was  situated  on  an  insulated  mountain,  in 
the  Puranas  denominated  Jieru,  and  by  die  Greeks  expressed  Merus. 
The  Hindoos  suppose  it  to  be  a  splinter  from  the  larger  Mem;  and  believe, 
that  the  gods  occasionally  reside  upon  it  To  tius  day  it  is  called  Mer-Coh; 
which  denotes  the  mountain  of  Mer  or  Meru:  and  not  far  fi-om  it  is  the 
spot,  where  Alexander  encamped  near  the  celebrated  city  of  Nusa,  which 
extended  all  round  the  hilL  Here,  according  to  the  Puranas,  was  the 
Parnasa  of  Atri  or  Idris ;  and  here  was  formerly  shewn  a  cave,  to  which  he 
used  occasicmally  to  retire.*  Here  also,  as  the  Greeks  acknowledged,  was 
bom  that  far-famed  Diohusus,i  the  Deo-Naush  of  the  Hindoos ;  who  was 
exposed,  during  his  mythological  infancy,  in  an  ark  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  What  was  meant  by  the  birth  of  this  diluvian  god  in  the  city  of 
Nusa  and  in  the  region  of  Mem,  need  not  be  formally  pointed  out :  all  that 
I  have  occasion  at  present  to  intimate  is,  that  he  is  the  same  character  as 
Atri;  and  tha  tthe  Greek  Parnassus,  like  the  Mauritanian  Atlas  and  the 
British  Cader-Idris,  was  a  local  Mem  or  a  transcript  of  the  Paradisiacal 
Ararat 

Every  particular  respecting  the  classical  mountain  demonstrates,  that  it 

'  Cader-Idris  signifies  ike  chair  of  Idris:  and  tradition  still  reports  it  to  hsve  been  the  ob- 
serratory  of  the  gigantic  astronomer  who  bore  that  name,  just  as  mount  Atlas  was  deemed  tho 
obsenratory  of  the  gigantic  astronomer  Atlas. 

*  AmtU  Rest  vol.  vi*  p.  496,  497. 
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was  what  the  Hindoos  call  a  Pamasa.     Here,  as  well  as  at  the  cognate    *^"''  "• 
Oriental  mount,  the  original  temple  was  a  humble  bower  of  green  branches. 
Here  was  specially  worshipped  the  Sun  and  Dionysus,  venerated  indeed  as 
two  distinct  persons,  though  allowed  by  the  old  mythologists  to  be  really  but 
one.     Here  also  was  a  cave  sacred  to  the  Earth,  or  the  arkite  great  mother ;    . 
whom  the  Hindoos  emphatically  call  Devi  or  the  goddess^  and  who  is  said  to  . 
have  floated  in  the  form  of  a  ship  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge.    And  here,  if 
Qot  a  city,  there  was  at  least  a  peak  of  the  sacred  mountain  which  bore  the 
appellation  of  Nusa. 

Such  an  opinion  exactly  tallies  with  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Greek 
Parnassus.  We  have  already  been  brought  to  the  result,  that,  like  Olympus 
and  Ida,  it  was  certainly  a  Meru;  in  other  words,  that  it  was  a  copy  of 
Paradise  combined  with  mount  Ararat.  Accordingly,  a  notion  prevailed, 
that  it  was  once  tenanted  by  a  mighty  serpent ;  which  possessed  the  power 
of  speech,  and  which  was  wont  to  deliver  oracular  responses  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Delphic  oracle  of  Apollo.'  The  chief  deity  who  pre- 
i^ed  there  was  likewise  esteemed  the  god  of  knowledge ;  and  he  was  said  to 
have  encountered  and  slain  the  serpent,  which  during  his  infancy  sought  the 
destruction  both  of  him  and  of  his  mother.  Yet  was  this  legend  completely 
intermingled  with  arkite  allusions:  for  the  serpent  Python  is  feigned  to  have 
been  produced  after  the  deluge ;  and,  considered  as  the  origin  of  evil,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  personification  of  the  avenging  flood  itself.  That  such 
was  his  super-added  character  we  may  gather  from  his  manifest  identity  with 
Typhoa;  who  was  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  the  same  as  the  ocean,  and  who 
equally  compelled  Osiris. to  enter  into  an  ark  and  Horus  to  take  refuge  in  a 
floating  island.  But  this  tale  is  evidently  the  counterpart  of  the  Greek 
fetble,  respecting  the  fli^t  of  Latona  from  the  rage  of  Python  while  she  was 
pregnant  of  Apollo,  and  her  finding  an  asylum  in  the  floating  island  of 
Delos.*  Both  traditions  alike  jrelate  to  the  escape  of  Noah  into  the  Ark 
which  was  symbolized  by  a  floating  island,  when  pursued,  as  it  were,  by  the 

'  Hyg.  Fab.  140. 

*  Hyg.  Fab.  S3.     Ovid.  Metain.  lib.  i.  vcr.  43S.     Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  156. 

Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  a  Y  . 
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BOOK  lu  waters  of  the  over-whelming  deluge,  "li^b^  saiqe  4^\M^  e)ifu^|er  ii^y  bf 
observed  in  Dionusus,  the  other  god  worsl^pped  ip  moupt  Parqajisud  j  nw 
need  we  wonder  at  it,  for  be  was  really  the  yeify  s^^ne  p^i*son  i^  ApoUo.  ]q 
the  ^^ysteriea  sometimes  the  form  of  a  bull  ^f^  ascribed  to  him)  and  som^ 
times  that  pf  an  immense  snakf  m\it\  t\f%  h^^d  i^nd  h^r  of  a  gum : '  aod^ 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia^  baskets  filled  with  frqit  a^d  ^on* 
taining  serpents  were  borne  in  processiop  by  vir^biis  pf  Qoble  fieunilies,  while 
the  whole  multitude  joined  in  reiterate  exclamations  pf  the  wpFd  Evoe^  b> 
many  supposed  to  be  only  a  variation  of  the  name  of  our  ^^t  mother/ 
Yet  was  this  deity,  as  we  haye  al^^ady  seen,  thought  to  haye  been  exposed 
in  an  ark  on  the  surface  of  the  ocei^n ;  and  was  umversi^ly  allowed  to  be  the 
SG^me  as  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  who  was  similarly  exppsed  in  an  ark,  and  who 
again  may  be  clea.rly  identified  with  the  Hindoo  Iswara  floating  in  the  ship^ 
Argha. 

As  the  mythological  genii  of  Parnassus  are  thus  vnmediately  connected 
with  the  deluge,  precbely  in  the  same  manner  as  tl;ie  demon-gods  of  the 
oriental  Parnasa  or  Meru :  so  we  have  a  literal  tradition  of  the  resting  of 
the  Ark  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain^  which  similarly  corresponds  with 
the  literal  tradition  of  its  appulse  on  the  top  of  Chaisag^.  It  was  on  Par« 
nassus,  that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  are  feign^  tjo  have  landed,  when  the  re* 
tiring  waters  of  the  flood  left  the  sUp  aground  in  which  they  had  been  pre* 
^rved.  Here,  in  the  celebrated  Corycian  cavern,  tjhe  double  symbol  of  the 
World  and  the  Ark,  they  venerated  the  Corycian  nyn^)hs,  or  (as  some 
mythologists  say)  the  nympb  Corycia.'  By  this  pretended  nymph  Corycia 
(for  th^  Greeks  transformed  ^v^y  thing  into  nymphs  and  heroes),^  we  are  to 
understand,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  mystic  Cor  or  sacred  circle,  which  was 
believed  to  crown  the  summit  of  mount  Meru.  The  nymph  Corycia  was 
the  same  as  the  Ida-Vratta,  or  circle  of  Ida :  for  Cor  and  Vratta  equally 

'  Jul.  Firm,  de  grron  prof.  rel.  p.  S2.    £urip.  Bacclu  ven  1015.    Orpb.  HymD.  jlx'uu 
Plut.  QuflMU  Graec.  p.  299.    Orph.  Fragm.  apud  Athenag.  Apol.  p.  72. 

*  Pottert  Grec.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  3S3. 

*  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  i.  ver.  320. .  Pau^an.  Phoc.  p.  6l9, 67 1. 

^  Thus  tbey  pretended^  that  Parnassus  was  so  calkd  after  a  hero  Parnassus^ 
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^tic^e  d  dif^clt;  and  the  tiindoos,  ad  riiucH  addicted  to  ptii^onification  as    ^ha'-'*- 
fliy  Greeks,  sirtxildrly  esteemed  Ida^  or  Ha  a  nymph  or  goddess.    Corycia 
and  Ila,  in  short,  wei-e  alike  that  ntysfic  cfrcie ;  which  dt  once  repire^ented 
the  inclosure  of  the  Ark  and  the  circumference  of  the  World. 

Widi  respect  to  Cader-Idris,  1  am  not  aware  that  any  local  tradition 
supposes  t^e  Ark  to  have  grounded  on  the  summit  of  that  mountain :  but  the 
gigahtie  asti^onoraer  Idris,  whose  observatorial  cliair  it  is  feigned  to  have 
been,  is  so  palpably  t^e  same  ^  the  gigaritic  astronomer  Atlas  of  Edris  or 
Atri,  that  we  may  reasonably  pronounce  it  a  CJeltic  Paniasa  or  ]W(eru  or 
Ararat ;  and  consequently  we  may  attach  to  it  the  same  mythological  ideas, 
as  those  which  belonged  to  its  prototype  in  Armenia.  It  may  be  observed^ 
that,  as  two  peaks  in  the  Indian  Caucasus  contest  the  honour  of  being  the 
landing  place  of  the  Ark,  so  it  is  probable,  that  in  former  times  a  similar 
controversy  may  have  been  maintained  respecting  Cader-Idris  and  Showdon. 
If  this  were  ever  the  case,  Snowdon  has  obtained  a  decided  victory  over  its 
antagonist ;  for,  at  present,  it  appears  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
being  the  Parnassus  of  Druidical  theology.  On  its  summit  they,  who  were 
preserved  from  a  deluge  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  days  of 
Seithinin  the  drunkard,  took  refuge:  and,  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
notions  entertained  by  the  Hindoos  of  their  Meru,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  sacred  to  the  higher  powers  or  the  Paradisiaco-diluvian  patriarchs; 
whose  ambrosial  city  Emrys  plainly  identifies  itself  with  the  sacred  Brah* 
mapur  or  Ilapur,  which  contained  the  Amrita  tree  of  life  and  knowledge^ 
The  deluge  of  Seithenin  is  indeed,  in  the  legends  of  the  Druids,  a  local  one» 
appropriated  only  to  a  part  of  Wales :  but  such  likewise,  in  classical  lore,  was 
the  flood  of  Deucalion.  Each  however  was  equally  a  transcript  of  that  great 
event,  which  alike  affected  the  whole  world;  and  which  was  so  frequently  re- 
presented as  bemg  particular  to  this  or  that  region,  only  because  the  most 
conspicuous  hill  of  each  newly  settled  country  became  the  commemorative 
Meru  or  Ararat  of  the  infant  colony.  In  the  present  case^  the  drunkard 
Seithenin  is  certainly  Noah  the  planter  of  the  first  vineyard,  who  was  vene- 
rated by  the  Gentiles  as  the  god  of  wine  under  the  names  of  Bacchus  and 
Osiris:  for  not  only  does  this  part  of  the  character  of  Sdthcnin  answer  to 
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H*  the  corresponding  part  of  that  of  Noah ;  but  he  has  likewise  been  proved  tD^ 
be  the  same  person  as  the  mystic  husband  of  the  ship-goddess  CeridweOi  the 
Argha  or  Parvati  or  Ceres  or  Isis  of  other  pagan  nations/ 

'  Davies's  MythoL  of  Brit.  Druids,  p.  242,  243.  The  oaroe  of  Seithemn  I  take  to  be  the 
same  as  Sttk^  which  was  an  appellation  of  Typhon.  The  character  of  Typhon  melts  into  that 
of  Osiris,  notwithstanding  he  appears  as  his  decided  enemy,  agreeably  to  the  material  doctrine 
of  the  Hindoos,  that  water  or  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  forms  of  tb^  great  &ther.  Setk  was 
sometimes  written  Siton  or  Setk-On,  which  means  Sttk  the  sun.  In  this  form,  it  was  a  title  of 
Dagon  or  Cronus,  as  we  learn  from  Sanchoniatho. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


Rejecting  the  connectimi  of  Paradise  and  Ararat   mth 
consecrated  lakes  and  islands^ 


jtxs  the  Earth  was  eateeooed  an  iminense  island  with  the  hoiy  mount  rising: 
aloft  in  the  centre  of  it,  so  each  smaller  island  was  not  unnaturally  reckoned 
to  be  a  mountain  rising  out  of  the  sea.  This  being  the  case,  all  such  islands 
were  deemed  symbols  or  representations  of  the  larger  mundfine  island :  and 
the  peak^  which  almost  invariably  rises  in  the  middle  of  every  small  bland, 
was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  Meru  or  an  Ararat.  The  Ark  however, 
berog  esteemed  a  little  World  a^d  having  once  floated  on  the  surface  t>f  the 
deluge  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  was  typified  by  exactly  the  same 
symbols  as- the  lai^r  World*  Hence,  as  the  Earth  witli  its  centrical  mount 
was  thought  to  be  shadowed  out  by  the  ship  Argha  and  its  mast,  so  the 
Ark  in  retum^  was  symbolized  by  an  island  with  its  centrical  mountain, 
wh^h.  island  was  oftei^  supposed  to.  have  once  floated  erratically  ovei*  the 
ocean.    • 

Xh^eifl'.i'e&son'  to  believe,  that  in  the  sacred  lakes,  which  were  used  in 
the  Mysteries  as  types  of  the  deluge,  artificial  floating  islands ;  were  fre-* 
quentiy  constructed.  These  appear  to  have  been  frames  of  timber,  covered 
with  earth  and  green  turf,  and  supporting  small. shrines  or  temples  either. 
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BOOK  II.  of  the  great  ifather  and  mother  or  of  the  sacred  triad  which  emanated  from 
them  and  which  blended  itself  with  them.  To  an  islet  of  such  a  description, 
which  was  shewn  in  the  Egyptian  lake  Chemmis,  Horns  was  believed  to 
have  fled  from  the  rage  of  Typhon  or  the  diluvian  ocean  :  and  to  the  fabled 
floating  Delos  Latona  was  thought,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  have  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  Python,  when  she  was  pregnant  with  Apollo  and 
Diana. 

These  remarks  will  lead  us  to  a  right  understanding  of  other  pagan 
legends ;  in  which,  as  is  ever  found  to  be  the  case,  Paradise  is  inseparably 
united  with  mount  Ararat. 

I.  The  isles  of  the  blessed,  or  the  fortunate  isles,  were  esteemed  by  the 
ancient  mythologists  the  peculiar  abode  of  iUustrious  heroes  and  legislators, 
who,  during  their  life-time,  had  civilized  or  benefited  mankind.  What  per- 
sons we  are  to  understand  by  such  heroes,  is  intimated  to  us  very  unequivo- 
cally by  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  We  are  told,  that  they 
were  eminently  that  primeval  race,  which  flourished  during  tlie  period  of  the 
golden  age.  But  the  golden  age,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  equally  the 
first  age  both  of  the  antediluvian  and  of  the  postdthivian  world.'  This  being 
the  case,  those  happy  isles,  where  the  hero-gods  enjoy  unutterable  fblicity, 
in  the  midst  of  shady  groves^  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  and  in  a  climate 
undisturbed  by  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  less  favoured  regions,  must  ii^ 
evitably  be  the  particular  country  which  was  occupied  by  our  earliest  pro- 
genitors* But  that  country  was  Paradise,  viewed  as  coinciding  with  mount 
Ararat.    Therefore  the  isles  of  the  blessed  must  necessarily  be  the  sslme. 

1.  Here  however  it  may  be  asked,  with  what  propriety  mount  Arafat 
can  be  esteemed  an  island?  The  answer  to  thi»  question  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult As  the  waters  of  the  dduge  retired,  the  stmmiit  of  the  Pkrtfdi« 
siacal  mount  emerged  as  an  island  trom  the  great  deep:  and,  after  it  had 
thus  emerged,  it  received  within  the  recesses  of  whM  had  once  been  the 
sacred  garden  another  island,  even  the  floating  island  of  the  Ark.  Thef  se»* 
gitt  top  then  of  Ararat  and  the  Ark  of  the  chief  hero-god^  are  the  isle^  of 
tile  btessed,  when  those  ides  are  oieationed  plurally. 

'  Videiiifrmbo0biU.c.U 
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d«.  Taetzea,  in  ehioadatiog  a  difficult  passage  of  Lycopfaron^  has  foroished  ^^^*  ^* 
us  witii  ^ome  vary  curiou*  informatiim  respecting  the  present  subject 
.  He  begins  with  talfoig  as,  thai,  when  his  author  speaks  of  the  iskiofthe 
hh^sedy  he  omst  be  undo*8teod  as  bestowing  that  appellation  upon  Thebes  ; 
notwithstanding,  as  he  observes,  by  the  geaeral  consent  of  Hesiod,  Homer, 
Euripides,  Plutarch^  Dion,  Procopius,  and  others,  those  same  isles  are 
phtced  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  And  then,  after  remarking  that  Britmn 
apd  Thttli  correspoad  with  such  a  description,  he  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
that,  in  his  days^  there  was  a  wild  uperstition  previ^ent  respecting  the  first 
of  those  islands,  wUch  described  it  as  bemg  tenanted  by  the  souls  of  the 
dead :  so  completely  had  the  old  Celtic  mythological  tradition  survived  that 
lit^Tftl  knowledge  of  Britain,  which  the  western  Romans  had  acquired  by 
their  conqa^t  of  it 

A  certain  tribe,  it  seems,  that  lived  on  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul,  had  been 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  invading  Fraid&B :  yet  the  members*  of  it  were 
exempted,  from  all  taxation^  by  virtue  of  their  somewhat  unusual  employ- 
ment, which  consisted  in  ferrying  over  the  souls  of  the  deceased  to  the 
n^i^boaring  8h(»res  ol  Britain*  The  bretiiren  ol  this  Cbaronic  society  were 
accustomed  to  sleep,  at  proper  intervals,  in  houses  looking  towards  the 
west  £re  long,  in  the  dead  jc^  night,  tbey  were  roHsed  by  the  sound  of 
jarring  doors>  and  were  summoned  by  an  audible  voice  to  their  appointed 
occupation.  Obedient  to  the  awfol  call,  and  unconsciously  impelled  by  a 
fatal  necessity,  they  rose  from  their  beds,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to 
the  sea-shore.  Here  they  found  light  skiift,  not  tiieir  own  ordinary  boats, 
rea^  prepared  for  them.  Into  these  they  entered,  apparently  empty  of 
men :  but^  though  they  couk}  see  nodhing,  they  could  readily  perceive,  that 
the  vessels  sustained  other  burdens  besidea' themselves.  Having  thus  em* 
barked  with  thdr  invisible  companions,  in  a  single  nmment  of  time  they 
were  waited  over  to  the  Britbh  coast,  though  in  their  own  ordinary  ships  such 
a  voyage  would  occupy  a  whole  day  and  mght  When  Aey  reached  the  place 
(^  their  destination^  still  they  were  imable  to  see  any  thing:  but  they  could 
distinctiy  hear  the  voices  of  persons  wdcoming  the  arrival  of  their  ^lostly 
fellow-mariners,  and  hailing  them  both  by  their  names,  their  families,  and 
their  recent  professions  or  occupations*    Oarcembarking,  their  vessels  were 
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s^ensibly  lighter  ki  consequence  of  their  having  landed  tte'Spiritakii  part  of 
their  crew :  and,  in  another  short  moment  of  time,  they  ibund  tbemselvts 
conveyed  back  to  the  coast  of  Gaul.  From  this  circamstanee,  addsTzetzes, 
many  were  of  opinion^  that  here  we  ought  to  place  the  islands  of  the  btesaed 
and  the  fabled  voyage  of  tlie  dead.' 

We  may  evidently,  I  think,  perceive,  that  the  whole  of  this  legend,  like 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Charon  and  the  Acberusian  pool,  has  arisen  from  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  old  Druidical  Mysteries;  which  in  substance  were  the  very 
same  as  those  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Phenicia,  and  Hindostan.  The  voyage  of 
the  dead  or  of  the  departed  patriarchs  is  in  reality  no  other  than  the  voyage 
of  Noah  in  the  Ark :  for,  in  the  theology  of  every  ancient  pagan  nation,  we 
invariably  find,  that  the  great  father,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  pre- 
served during  the  period  of  an  universal  deluge,  was  either  esteemed  the  god 
of  obsequies,  or  was  supposed  to  have  descended  into  the  infernal  r^ons  and 
afterwards  (b  have  returned  from  them,  or  was  imagined  to  have  di^  and  to 
have  been  restored  to  life.  Charon  himself,  the  infernal  ferryman^  was  the 
same  pdrson  as  Osiris  :  for  the  ship  or  ark  of  each  is  equally  called  Baris  or 
Theba;  each  navigates  it  either  upon  the  sacred  Nile  or  upon  a  pool  formed  by 
tlie  Nile ;  and  each  is  equally  a  god  of  that  Hades,  of  which  the  Nileotic  Ache- 
rusia  was  deemed  the  venerable  lake.  He  was  the  srane  id«e-as  the  Hindoo 
Buddha  or  Menu-Satyavrata,  who  was  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge :  for  their  attributes  so  perfectly  correspond,  that  there  can  be 
no  mistake  respecting  their  identity  of  character.  Buddha  or  Menu  is  said 
to  have  been  constituted,  after  the  flood,  the  god  of  obsequies :  and,  accord- 
ingly, his  office  is  to  waft  the  souls  of  the  deceased  in  a  mysterious  ship  over 
the  holy  river  Ganges^  considered  like  the  Egyptian  Nile  as  a  stream  of  Pa- 
talaor  Hades.  Thus  closely  are  the  Paradisiacal  isles  of  the  blessed  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  deluge  :  and  thus  may  we  again  observe  the 
prevalence  of  that  ancient  and  (I  believe)  true  opinion,  that  the  garden  of 
Eden  coincided  geographically  with  the  mountainous  regioa  of  Ararat 

But  there  is  another  remarkable  part  of  the  preceding  commentary  of 
Tzetiesy  which  must  not  be  parsed  over  without  due  notice,  Lyoophron^  as 

'  Tzeti.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  1200. 
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hd  rightly  obeeryes  (for  the  whole  context  of  the  passage  shews  it),  certainly  ^^"^*  "** 
spefiks  of  Thebes  and  the  islands  of  the  blessed  as  being,  in  some  manner 
or  ^otber»  the  same*  Tzetzes  makes  the  remark,  plainly  wiliiout  under- 
standing the  drift  of  such  singular  phraseology :  for  he  adds  immediately 
after^  that  the  rp^  situation  of  those  islands  was  in  the  great  western  ocean* 
The  questioo^  then  is,  how  Lycophron  came  to  identiiy  them  with  Thebes* 
The  true  state  of  the  case,  I  have  little  doubt,,  was  this.  £oth  the  Grecian 
and  the  Egyptian  city,  which  bore  the  name  of  Thebes^  was  so  called  from 
Theba  ;  which  prop^ly  s^ifies  an  ark,  and  seccmdarily  was  made  to  denote 
a  am  because  a  cqw  was  a  symbol  of  the  Ark  ;^  hence  Osiris  is  indifferently 
said  to  have  been  inclosed  ia  an  ark  and  in  a  wooden  heifer.  Theba  was 
the  same  as  Argha  or  Ai^o :  for  we  are  told,  &at  the  Argo  was  the  ship  of 
Qeiria.  as  tba  Ar^  was  that  of  Siva  or  Iswaca.  But  Arfi;ha  was  a  form  oi 
the  goddess  Parvati;  and  aEK>tber  of  her  forms^  like  the  Egyptian  Isis,  was 
the  mystedoua  Thd^a  or  cow.  Now  we  ha?e  seen,  that  each  sacred  idand 
was  a  symbol  at  onoe  of  the  World  and  of  the  ship  Arg^  and  that  its  ceUr 
trioal  mountam  alike  represented  Meru  and  the  mast  of  the  Argha.  Henire 
we  may  readily  understand^  why  Lycopfaron  speaks  of  Thebes  and  the  islands 
of  the  blessed  as  being^  the  same.  Each  island,  representing  the  World,  with 
the.  Pacadisiacal  M^u  ia  the  centre,  was  esteemed  a  Theba  or  Argba;  be- 
cause the  Argba^  though  properly  the^  ship  of  the  dduge,.  was  also  a  symbol 
of  the  Earth  with  the  cwtrical  Meru.  Each  island^  in  short,  though  the* 
Paradisiacal  abode  of  the  patriarchs,  was  also  a  type  of  tibe  Theba  or  Ark, 
which  rested  in  the  veicy  country  where  the  garden  of  Eden  was  orii^nally 
planted.  Lycophroui  who  appears  to  have  used  langui^  wliich  he  under- 
stood as  litde  as  hts>  commentator  Tzetzes,  says,  that  Thebes  was  the  islands 
of  the  blessed  :  he  ought,  I  ftpprehend,  to  have  said,  that  all  those  islands 
were  symbolical  Thebfe  or  arks.  Thej  were  my thologically  of  the  v^  same 
description  as  the  Vcucontha  or  floating  Paradise  of  Vishnou,  cm  which,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,,  the  gpd  reclines  during  the  intermediate  period 
between  two  worlds,  when  every  thing  is  laid  under  water  except  this  navi- 
cular Elysium  (doubtless  the  same  as  the  ship  Ar^ha)  and  the  towering.peak 
of  Cailasa  or  Meru  or  Ararat. 

II.  Such  insular  Edens  were  adopted  into  the  system  of  the  ancient 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  J  Z 
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Drokts  no  le89  tbam  into  that  of  other  oM  myttioIogiAts,  as  may  indeed  ^ 
obviously  collected  from  the  preceding  legend  detailed  by  Tzetzes.  They 
have  now  passed,  such  is  the  usual  progress  of  theological  fiction,  into  what 
the  Welsh  call  Mabinogion  or  fmry-tale$.  One  of  tfiese  tales  is  given  by 
Mr.  Davies ;  and  every  part  of  it  seems  to  me  to  bespeak  its  origin. 

In  the  mountains  near  Brecknod^  there  is  a  small  lake ;  near  which,  on  a 
Mrtain  day  in  the  year,  a  door  in  the  rock  was  in  ancient  times  regularly 
found  open.  Those,  who  bad  the  resoI«tion  and  curiosity  to  enter,  were 
conducted  by  a  secret  passage,  ifHiich  terminated  in  a  small  island  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  take.  Here  the  visitors  were  surprized  with  the  prospect  of  a 
most  enchanting  garden,  stor^  with  the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  and  in- 
habited by  ike  fait  fannily;  which  i^as  composed  of  a  kind  of  fairies,  whose 
beauty  eoutd  be  equalled  only  by  the  courtesy  and  affability  which  they  ex- 
hibited to  such  as  pleased  them.  They  gathered  fruit  and  flowers  for  each 
of  their  guests,  entertained  them  with  the  most  exquisite  music,  dis- 
tdosed  to  them  many  events  of  futurity,  and  invited  them  to  stay  as  long 
li  they  sliould  find  their  skuation  ilgreeable.  But  the  island  was  sa^i^ 
and  nothing  of  its  pfodue^  must  be  carried  away.  The  whole  of  this 
scene  was  invisible  to  those,  wlio  stood  without  Ae  marg^i  of  die  (aka 
Only  an  indistinct  mass  was  seen  in  the  middle :  and  it  was  observed,  that 
no  bird  would  fly  over  the  water,  ami  that  a  soft  strain  of  music  breathed 
at  times  with  rapturous  sweetness  in  the  brefeze  of  tlie  mountain.  It  hap* 
pened  on  one  of  these  annual  visits,  that  a  sacrilegious  wretch^  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  garden,  concealed  a  flower  with  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented :  but  the  theft  boded  him  no  good.  As  soon  as  he  had  touched  un- 
hallowed ground,  the  flower  vanished,  and  he  lost  his  senses^  Of  this  in^ 
jury  the  fair  family  took  no  notice  at  the  time :  they  dismissed  their  guests 
with  tlieir  accustomed  courtesy ;  and  the  door  was  closed  as  usual.  But 
dieir  resentrtieot  ran  high  :  for,  though  (as  it  is  devoutly  believed)  they  and 
their  garden  undoubtedly  occupy  the  same  spot  to  the  present  day,  though 
the  birds  slili  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  lake,  and  though  some 
broken  strains  of  music  are  still  occasionally  heard ;  yet  the  door  which  led 
to  the  island  has  never  reappeared,  and  from  the  date  of  tbis^  sacrilegious 
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act  the  Cymry  have  been  unfortuoate.    It  iA  added,  tiiat  some  time  after*  «»^'«  »• 
wards  an  adveuturoas  person  attempted  to  draw  off  ibe  water  in  order  to 
discover  its  cootents,  when  suddenly  a  terrific  htm  arose  fcom  the  midst  of 
the  lake,  and  commanded  him  to  desist  unless  he  wished  to   aee  the  whole 
country  inundated/ 

From  this  legend  Mr.  Davies  rightly  infers,  that,  in  times  of  Draidical 
Paganism*  the  lake  was  furnished  with  a  floating  raft,  which,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian Cbemofib,  represented  the  Ark ;  while  the  sacred  pool,  which  contained 
it,  shadowed  out  the  deluge.  Hence,  agreec^bly  to  the  various  traditioiis 
which  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  world  respecting  the  flood  having  pro* 
oeeded  from  a  lak^  we  find  attached  to  tiie  pn^sent  fable  a  threat  laade  by 
the  genius  of  the  place  that  he  would  drown  the  adjacent  country.  That 
by  an  artificial  floating  island  was  meant  the  Ark,  he  proves  trom  an  ancient 
mytliological  poem  of  Taliesin,  which  throughout  treats  of  the  deluge  and 
of  the  wonderful  escape  of  the  l^r-famed  eight  in  a  mysterious  vessdL 
This  vessel  is  denominated  <^  Caer  w  a  fenced  inclomre;  which  was  likewise 
a  name  of  Stonehenge,  because  it  represented  the  holy  drcle  of  Sidi  or  Ila^ 
that  surmounted  Meru  and  symbolized  at  onoe  the  Ark  and  the  Workl :  yet 
the  Caer,  though  it  is  apojken  of  as  the  ship  in  which  the  e^ht  sailed  over 
the  ws^ters  of  the  floods  is  nevertheless  de^ribed  as  9D  island.  The  oh* 
vious  conclusion  therefore  is,  tliat  a  floating  island  typified  the  Ark. 

Now  such  a^  conclusion  perfectly  accords  with  the  mythological  notions, 
Mjpach  prievuiled  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  ivhich  are  specified  with  pe^ 
culiar  accuracy  by  the  divines  of  Hiadostan*  The  j£arth  md  the .  ship 
Argha,  as  I  h^ve  repeatedly  b^d  occaMon  to  observe,  are  coi^^tantly  repre* 
sented  by  symbols  common  to  both.  That  ship  is  deemed  a  lype  of  thl^ 
Earth  J  the  Earth  a^in  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  ship ;  and  each  is  con* 
sidered  in  ttie  light  oi  an  island,  surrounded  by,  and  floating  oa  jNhe  bosom 
of,  the  ocein.  The  £aary  island  therefore  of  the  tale  now  before  ud,  when 
we  recollect  the  nature  of  the  fM  Druidical  superstition,  may  reafionably  be 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  representation  of  the  Ark.  TUs  supposition  is 
confirmed  by  the  manner  ia  which  the  island  is  furnished.    Predsely  as  tht 

'  Da^vifs's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druids,  p.  155, 156, 157. 
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BOOK  n.  sacrificial  vessels  of  the  Hindoos,  which  are  called  Arghas  from  their  being 
'avowed  representations  of  the  ship  Argha,  are  always  filled  with  fruits  and 
iflowers ;  so  the  fairy  island  is  described  as  abounding  in  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  those  productions  of  nature. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  it  evident,  that  tlie  island  in  question  was  a  sacred 
Argha  or  Theba.  The  music,  which  proceeded  from  it,  related  to  those 
sofigs  of  the  arkite  priestesses  ;  which,  according  to  Taliesin,  were  chaunted 
from  the  Caers  or  sanctuaries  that  floated  on  the  bosoms  of  the  consecrated 
lakes.  The  door  in  the  rock,  and  the  dark  winding  passage,  are  both  Weil- 
known  appendages  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,  Through  aper- 
tures of  this  description  the  aspirant  was  wont  to  be  conducted :  and  at 
length,  when  his  initiation  was  completed,  he  enrierged,  like  the  visitors  of 
the  fairy  island,  from  gloom  and  darkness  into  an  amazing  light  and  into  all 
the  fabled  beauties  of  Elysium.  Lastly,  the  sacrilegious  conduct  of  one  of 
the  guests,  the  anger  of  Ihe  fairies,  the  disappearance  of  the  island^  and  the 
subsequent  misfortunes  of  W^les  all  of  which  are  attributed  to  this  rash  pro- 
fanation, seem  pretty  evidently  to  relate  to  the  suppression  of  the  old  arkite 
idolatry ;  to  which  tlie  enraged  priests  both  of  Britain  and  throughout  the 
Roman  empire  never  failed  to  ascribe  every  calamity,  with  which  their 're- 
spective countries  were  visited  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  upon 
the  ruins  of  Paganism. 

Thus  far  I  understand  our  fairy-tale  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr. 
Davies :  and  my  comment  upon  it,  though  with  some  additions,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  as  his.  With  him  I  believe  the  lake  to  have  been  one  of  the 
sacred  commemorative  lakes  of  the  Druids,  and  the  island  to  have  been  a 
floating  raft  constructed  as  a  representation  of  the  Ark :  but  I  think  his  hy- 
pothesis defective,  because  it  only  explains  the  fable  partially.  From  the 
description  which  is  given  of  the  island,  we  may,  I  think,  very  clearly  col- 
lect, that  it  was  not  intended  to  exhibit  the  Ark  solely.  It  is  said  to  have 
displayed  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  garden,  well  stocked  ^ith  trees  and 
fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  celestial  race,  who  there 
enjoyed  a  state  of  happiness  superior  to  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  mere  mor- 
tality. Hence  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  island,  which  has  given  foundation 
to  this  curious  fairy-tale,  was  a  raft  covered  over  with  earth  and  green  turf, 
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and  of  sufficient  bulk  to  be  able,  like  the  Egyptiam  Chemmis,  to  sustain 
trees  or  at  least  shrubs  of  a  moderate  size/  It  was,  in  short,  a  copy  of 
one  of  those  islands  of  the  blessed,  which  appear,  from  the  language  em- 
ployed by  Lycophron,  to  have  been  caWed  Theba  or  Arghas :  and  I  believe 
it,  equally  with  Chemmis  and  various  other  artificial  floating  islands  of  a 
similar  description,  to  have  been  what  tlie  Hindoos  would  style  a  Vaicontha 
ov floating  Paradise  of  Vishnou  ;  to  have  been,  in  other  words,  a  mingled 
representation  of  *Paradise  and  the  Ark  ;  mingled,  because  the  Ark  rested 
in  the  same  lofty  region  which  once  contained  the  garden  of  Eden. 

HI.  The  Paradisiacal  islands  of  the  blessed,  in  which  dwell  the  spirits  of 
departed  herpes  and  patriarchs,  are  evidently  the  same  as  the  fabled  Elysium 
of  classical  antiquity,  which  is  equally  described  as  the  abode  of  those  illus- 
trious dead  who  were  the  parents  and  benefiurtors  of  mankind.  Accordingly, 
while  some  writers  place  it  in  tlie  centre  of  the  earth,  others  represent  it  as 
geographically  coinciding  with  those  western  fortunate  islands  which  we  have 
last  considered.*  To  this  second  opinion  Virgil,  though  he  makes  his  hero 
descend  to  Elysium  through  a  sacred  cave  ne&r  the  lake  Avemus  in  Italy, 
as  Homer  similarly  conducts  Ulysses  through  a  cavern  in  the  land  of  the 
Cimmerii,'  seems  to  me  very  plainly  to  allude  in  a  part  of  the  phraseology 

■  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  l56. 

*  Bocat.  de  geneal.  dcor.lib.  i.  c.  14.  p.  19*    Pindar.  Olyrop.  Od.  ii. 

'  Bochart supposes  Homer  to  have  placed  the  £llysian  fields  in  Spain  near  the  pillars  o{ 
Hercules,  but  Lycophron  considers  him  as  fixing  them  to  Italy  in  the  same  manner  as  Virgil 
docs.  Bochart  Canaan,  lib.  i.  c.  34.  p.^OO,  605.  Lycoph.  Cassan.  ver.  681 — 711.  What* 
erer  may  havt  been  the  idea  of  Homer,  each  sacred  cavern,  where  the  Mysteries  were  cele* 
bratedy  was  esteemed  ar  descent  into  Hades :  and,  since  the  old  Cimmerii  or  Cyrory  or  Celts 
appear  to  have  occupied  all  the  west  of  Europe  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Goths 
or  Chasas  or  Scythians ;  the  poet's  land  of  the  Cimmerii  may  be  placed  either  in  Spain,  or 
Italy,  or  Gaul,  or  Britain,  or  Ireland.  I  am  much  inclined  myself,  to  think,  that  the 
country,  which  he  really  had  in  his  eye,  was  one  of  those  sacred  islands  of  the  west,  which 
were  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Cymry.  The  lake  in  Brecknockshire,  where  is  laid  the  scene 
of  the  Mabinogion  which  I  recently  considered,  was  plainly  a  Celtic  Avernus ;  for  exactly 
the  same  notion  was  prevalent  both  in  Wales  and  in  Italy,  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  the  wa- 
ters of  the  consecrated  pool :  and  St.  Patric's  purgatory  in  a  small  island  in  one  of  the  Irish 
lakes,  which  the  Romanists  have  adopted  into  the  mythology  of  their  semi-pagan  superstition^ 
has  evidently  been  no  other  than  a  Celtic  groUo,  like  that  of  Trophonius,  through  which  there 


CHAP.   III. 
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tooK  II.  which  he  employs :  for  he  speaks  of  the  seajts  of  the  blessed  under  the  name 
of  the  fortunate  groves^  in  evident  reference  to  what  were  sometimes  called 
the  fortunate  islands.^ 

Such  a  discrepancy  in  the  local  arrangement  of  Elysium  is  more  apparent^ 
than  real :  for  the  two  opinions,  though  seemingly  different,  are  (if  I  m»y  so 
speak)  mythologically  or  mystically  the  very  same.  The  islands  of  the 
blessed,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  were  esteemed  Thebae  or  Arghas :  and,  froo) 
that  interchange  of  ideas  which  I  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice 
they  represented  at  once  the  greater  World  vnth  the  Paradisiacal  Meru 
rising  in  its  centre;,  and  the  smaller  World  or  Ark  with  Siva  supplying  the 
place  of  the  mast  So  again,  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  bebg  each  esteemed 
a  world,  and  each  therefore  constantly  being  typified  by  symbols  common  to 
both,  the  central  cavity  of  the  one  was  mystically  blended  with  the  gloomy 
interior  of  the  other :  and  the  same  geographical  coincidence  of  Paradise 
and  mount  Ararat^  which  led  the  ancient  mythologists  to  place  tiie  sacred 
garden  in  a  floating  island  or  Theba,  led  them  also  to  place  it  in  their  sub* 
terraneous  Hades.  One  idea  was  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  both  arrange- 
ments :  for,  as  the  floating  or  insular  Paradise  meant  also  tiie  Ark,  so  the 
central  cavity  of  Hades  denoted  likewise  the  de^rk  and  hollow  interior  of 
the  diluvian  ship. 

This  conclusion  would  inevitably  follow  from  that  curious  intercommu- 
nion of  symbols,  by  which  the  Earth  and  the  Ark,  each  considered  as  a 
World,  were  indifferently  represented  :  because,  since  they  were  both  equally 
typified  by  the  egg,  the  lotos,  the  floating  island,  the  gloomy  cavern,  and  the 
sacred  ship  Argha  oi-  Theba ;  the  interior  of  the  Ark  must  have  been  viewed 

was  a  fabled  descent  into  hell.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  npon  the  circumstance  of  Ulysses 
having  reached  the  land  of  the  Cimmerii  from  the  territories  of  Circ^  in  a  sirigle  day,  as  if 
this  incident  could  fix  the  geography  of  his  infernal  regions.  I  can  build  vei^  little  upon  it, 
since  the  gale  is  said  to  have  been  pretematuralii/  supplied  by  magic  ;  which  implies^  that  it 
was  not  the  voyage  of  an  ordinary  day,  even  supposing  we  could  determine  the  situation  of 
Circe's  country.  The  voyage  is  clearly  represented  as  being  miraculously  rapid:  and  there 
seems  to  ine  to  be  a  strong  resemblance  between  it,  and  the  voyages  of  those  Celtic  ferrymen 
of  the  dead  from  Gaul  to  Britain  which  are  described  as  being  accomplished  in  a  single 
moment. 
■  Virg,  ^ncid.  lib.  vi.  vcr.  639* 
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RS  the  central  cavity  of  the  Earthy  and  the  central  cavity  of  the  Earth  must  oku>.iii. 
conversely  have  been  viewed  as  the  interior  of  the  Ark.  But  we  are  not  merely 
brought  to  such  a  conclusion  in  ^  way  of  inference :  we  have  it  explicitly  set 
forth  to  us  in  a  manner  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken*  Throughout  the 
whole  of  pagan  mythology,  the  great  father,  who  is  preserved  in  an  ark  at  the 
period  of  the  deluge,  is  invariably  either  represented  as  a  god  of  the  infernal 
regions,  or  is  said  to  have  descended  into  them  and  afterwards  to  have  emerged 
again  to  the  lij^t  of  open  day.  This  mystic  descent  and  return,  or  death 
and  revival,  or  disappearance  and  reappearance,  as  the  same  circumstance 
was  variously  and  indifferently  denominated,  constituted  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  the  celebration  of  the  ancient  Mysteries :  but,  if  we  inquire  into 
the  import  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  really  means  nothing  else  than  the  in* 
closure  of  the  great  father  within  the  gloomy  interior  of  a  floating  ark  and 
has  subsequent  liberation  firom  the  darkness  of  his  temporary  prison.  Ac- 
cordingly we  may  observe,  that  the  Egyptian  Osiris  is  said  to  have  been 
ikiin  by  Typhon  or  the  Ocean,  at  the  time  when  he  was  shut  op  in  an  ark 
by  ttiat  fabled  monster  and  set  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile ;  and  after- 
wards to  have  been  restored  to  life,  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  ark«  We 
tnay  also  observe,  that  the  ark,  in  which  his  supposed  dead  body  sailed  on 
tile  surface  of  that  sacred  river  which  the  Egyptians  denominated  the  Ocean 
from  its  being  deemed  a  symbol  of  the  deluge,  was,  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  mystic  death  of  the  god,  styled  his  cojin.  And  we  may  furthar  observe 
that,  as  this  deity  is  said  to  have  been  slain,  to  have  been  inclosed  in  a 
floating  ark  or  coffin,  and  to  have  been  restored  to  life :  so  he  is  likewise 
Baid  to  have  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  or  the  realms  of  death  and 
darkness,  and  to  have  again  returned  from  them  to  the  light  of  heaven ;  to 
h^ve  disappeared  for  a  season  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  afterwards  to  have 
reappeared.  Putting  these  different  things  together,  I  think  it  sufficiently 
evident,  that  they  all  represent  one  and  the  same  event  in  the  history  of 
Osiris  :  consequently,  if  the  inclosure  of  his  dead  body  within  a  floating  ark 
or  coffin  mean  the  same  as  his  descent  into  Hades  or  the  invisible  world, 
and  his  restoration  to  life  when  he  quitted  that  floating  ark  mean  the  same  as 
iiis  return  from  Hades  or  his  reappearance  after  his  mystic  aphanism ;  the 
interior  of  the  ark  must  inevitably  have  been  identified  in  the  ancient  Orgies 
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BOOK  II.  witli  the  infernal  regions,  which  the  old  mythologists  placed  in  the  interior 
of  the  Eartlh 

Hence  we  may  readily  perceive  the  cause,  why  Elysium  or  Paradise  was 
sometimes  placed  in  those  western  isles  of  the  blessed  which  were  considered 
as  Thebae  or  arks,  and  sometimes  plunged  down  to  the  central  cavity  of 
the  Earth  which  was  deemed  the  peculiar  region  of  Hades.  Different  as 
tlie  two  situations  are  ostensiblt/y  they  prove,  as  I  intimated  above,  to  be 
really  the  same  :  for  in  both  we  find  Paradise  and  the  Ark  inseparably  united 
together,  agreeably  to  that  true  matter  of  fact,  the  geographical  coincidence 
of  mount  Ararat  and  the  primeval  garden  of  Eden. 

IV.  So  many  writers  have  pointed  out  the  close  resemblance  between 
the  pagan  Elysium  and  the  scriptural  Paradise,  thence  rightly  inferring  that 
the  one  was  but  a  transcript  of  the  other,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enter  into 
a  laborious  comparison  of  them.  The  notions,  which  the  Gentiles  enter* 
tained  of  their  Elysium,  are  familiar  to  every  classical  reader :  and,  wheo 
we  consider  both  the  nature  and  the  most  probable  ori^  of  that  idoklry 
witli  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  were  so  generally  infected,  we  can  scarcely^ 
as  it  appears  to  me,  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  garden  of  Eden  waa  the 
prototype  of  those  happy  shades  and  blissful  retreats  which  were  thought  to 
be  occupied  by  the  illustrious  spirits  of  the  pro^nitors  «id  benefactors  of 
mankind.  I  know  not  however,  that  any  author  has  viewed  the  pagan 
Elysium  or  Paradise  in  the  close  relation,  which  it  bears  to  the  history  of 
the  deluge.  In  this  light  then  I  shall  now  prdbced  to  consider  it ;  such  a 
connection  affording  an  additional  proof  of  the  widely  prevalent  belief,  tbi^ 
the  sacred  garden  was  planted,  and  that  the  Ark  rested,  in  one  and  the 
same  tract  of  country. 

1.  I  have  already  shewn,  that,  whether  Elysium  was  placed  in  the  westera 
isles  of  the  blessed,  or  concealed  within  the  central  cavity  of  the  Earth,  the 
reigning  idea  was  still  the  same.  In  each  case,  there  was  a  reference  to  the 
Ark :  and  Paradise  was  thus  in  a  manner  blended  with  the  ship  of  Noab, 
because  the  place  of  the  Ark's  appulse  coincided  geogmpbically  with  the 
scite  of  man  s  primitive  abode  in  his  state  of  innocence.  This  cSrcun;^ 
stance  will  explain  much  of  the  machbery  \)f  the  classical  Inferum :  and, 
in  discussbg  such  a  topic,  let  Virgil,  who  certainly  appcaw  to  have  written 
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the  sixth  hook  of  his  £aeid  in  direct  roference  to  the  ancient  Orgies,  act  as  ^'^'^  *"• 
our  principal  mystagogue. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  way  of  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  legrad  of 
Osiris^  that  the  central  cavity  of  the  Earth,  where  the  pagan  Hades  was 
wont  to  be  placed,  mythologically  identifies  itself  with  the  gloomy  interior 
of  the  Ark ;  and  that  on  a  singular  principle  of  intermixture,  which  per- 
Tades  the  whole  system  of  Gentilism^     Hence,  since  Paradise  was  the  abode 
of  man  during  the  short  period  of  his  pristine  happiness,  since  the  Ark  was 
immediately  connected  with  a^  most  signal  punishment  of  his  iniquities,  and 
since  that  vessel  grounded  in  the  region  Which  once  contained  the  gaixlen ; 
the  seat  of  bliss,  and  the  seat  of  woe,  were  fixed  by  the  old  mythologists  to 
the  same  place,  severed  from  each  other  only  by  a  narrow  interval,  and  sub*- 
jected  to  the  controul  of  one  infernal  sovereign.     This  circumstance  caused 
the  rivers  of  Paradise  to  become  also  the  rivers  of  Tartarus :  for  tlie  chief 
stream  of  Eden,  whether  it  were  locally  deemed  the  Nile,  or  the  Ganges, 
ot  the  Styx,  was  also  esteemed  a  symbol  of  the  ocean  which  punitively 
overwhelmed  the  impious  inhabitants  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  was 
thence  considered  as  a  river  of  hell  or  death.    Accordingly,  as  the  rivers  of 
Paradise  were  four  in  number,  and  as  the  four  seem  to  have  equally  pro- 
ceeded from  a  common  lake  or  reservoir  :  so  the  rivers  of  Hades  were  also 
four  in  number,  and  they  are  usually  associated  with  a  lake  or  pool  which 
is  sometimes  produced  by  and  sometimes  identified  with  the  principal  m- 
femal  stream.     This  opinion  is  not  a  mere  licentious  conjecture :  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  express  declarations  of  the  ancient  mythologists  themselves. 
Thus  the  Puranas  teach  us,  that  the  Ganges  is  the  chief  river  of  Meru  or 
Paradise,  where  also  the  Ark  is  supposed  to  have  giounded  :  but  we  are 
Ckefvise  told,  that  it  is  a  river  of  Patala  or  Inferum  ;  and  that  the  Menu, 
who  was  preserved  in  a  ship  at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  was  constituted  the 
god  of  obsequies  or  the  deity  of  the  infernal  regions.     Thus  also  an  ancient 
notion  prevailed,  that    the  Nile  was  a  Paradisiacal  stream:   yet,  in  the 
thedogy  of  Egypt,  it  was  also  made  a  river  of  hell,  and  was  associated  in 
that  capacity  with  the  Acherusian  pool. 

S.  On  this  account  it  is,  tha^  in  the  Hades  of  the  pagans,  we  find  a  ship 
9^  afloat  on  the  river  or  lake  of  hatred ;  and  that  the  office,  assigned  to  its 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I,  3  A 
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aooK  If.     mariner,  is  that  of  ferrybg  over  the  aouls  of  the  deceased*    The  general 
coherence  of  the  whole  system  will  obviously  lead  us  to  oMiclude^  that  tbia 
mariner  and  this  ship  are  Noah  and  the  Ark  :  but  we  shall  find  ourselves 
brought  to  the  opinion  in  a  much  more  express  manner  than  that  of  inference 
and  deduction.      The  Charon  of  Greek  mythology  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt :  and  the  local  Styx  of  Arcadia  was  the  no  less  local  Acherusiaa 
pool  formed  by  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Nile.     What  then  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  Charon  ?    Diodorus  informa 
us,  that  the  vessel,  in  which  he  plied  on  the  Nileotic  lake,  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Baris/    But  the  Baris  was  the  ship  of  Osiris,  the  same 
as  the  ship  Argoor  Theba;  for  the  Argo  is   declared  to  be  the  ship  of 
Osirisv  as  the  Argha  is  similarly  said  to  be  the  ship  of  the  diluvian  Iswara: 
and  Osiris,  the  mariner  of  the  Argo  or  Bans,  is  represented  as  an  infemat 
god,  and  is  feigned  to  have  descended  into  the  nether  world/    Osiris  tber^ 
fore  is  the  same  as  Charon,  whether  floating  on  the  Styx,  or  sailing  over  the 
Acherusian  pool:  for  each  is  tlie  navigator  of  the  same  vessel,  each  is 
equally  a  deity  of  Hades,  uEid  each  is  desoribed  as  floating  on  the  surface  aS 
the  Nile,  by  the  Egyptians  at  once  styled  and  deemed  a  type  of  the  Ooean» 
With  this  the  speculations  of  the  Hindoo  theologists  will  be  found  exaetiy 
to  accord.     Having  made  the  Ganges  a  river  of  Patala,  and  the  chief  d^ 
vinity  of  the  Ark  an  infernal  god,  they  set  him  afloat  on  the  wiaters  of 
that  mystic  stream  as  it  winds  its  darkling  way  through  their  Hades^  and 
ascribe  to  him  the  office  of  ferryman  of  the  dead.     Now  there  is  so  perfect 
a  resemblance  between  the  mythological  characters  of  the  Greek  CharoOt 
the  Egyptian  Charon,  and  the  Hindoo  Menu  under  the  name  of  Buddha  or 
Salvoakana ;  and  again  between  those  of  tJie  classical  Styx^  the  Egyptian 
Nile  forming  the  Acherusian  lake,  and  the  Indian  Ganges :  that  it  is  impos* 
sible  not  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  had  a. common  origin.    Kit,  the 
Grecian  Charon  being  thus  evidently  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  ChiuroD,  the 
Egyptian  Charcm  being  the  same  as  Osiris,  Osiris  beii^  the  same  as  the 
Argonaut  Iswara,  and^  Iswara  being  the  same  (for  his  history  proves  it) 
as  the  infernal  Menu  who  is  literally  said  to  have  been  preserved  in.  an  ark 

'  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  ir  p.  82,  85.  *  PUt.  do  IwL  p«  Z$% 
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ttt  tlie  time  of  the  deluge  :  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  the  pagan  ferry-  ^^*^'  ^^' 
man  of  the  dead,  by  wfaatever  name  he  may  be  designated  and  in  whatever 
mythology  he  may  appear,  is  really  no  other  than  the  patriarch  Noah.  It 
will  likewise  follow,  that  tiie  vessel  which  he  navigates,  sometimes  styled 
Barisy  sometimes  Argo^  som^mes  Thtba,  and  sometimes  Argha^  must 
certainly  be  the  Ark  ;  and  that  the  water,  on  which  he  sails;  whether  deno- 
minated Styx  or  Nik  or  Ganges^  must  equally  represent  the  deluge,  that 
water  of  indignant  hatred  by  which  tiie  race  of  wicked  antediluvians  was 
swept  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

'  Agreeably  to  this  last  conclusion,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  my- 
^olo^cal  attributes  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  we  find  the  fabled  bark,  which 
conveyed  tiie  souls  of  the  dead,  sometimes  set  afloat  on  the  ocean  itsel£ 
Thus,  in  the  old  Druidical  Mysteries,  as  we  may  toUect  from  the  curious 
legend  which  I  have  already  recited  from  Tzeties,  the  hierophants,  who  were 
ever  deemed  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  gods  that  they  worshipped, 
pretended  that  they  feitied  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  from  the  shore  of 
Oaul  to  ttiat  of  Britain/  Here  ^t  arm  of  the  sea,  which  separates  two 
mighty  modern  rivals,  occupies  the  precise  place  of  the  Styx,  the  Nile,  and 
the  Ganges  ;  and  thus  serves  to  explain,  in  what  light  we  are  to  understand 
the  mystical  character  of  each  of  those  celebrated  streams.  The  Styx  in 
short,  though  in  one  pmnt  of  view  one  of  the  lour  rivers  of  Paradise,  is  in 
another  poitit  that  vengeful  deluge,  which  sustained  indeed  the  Ark,  but 
which  plunged  an  impious  race  into  the  central  abyss  of  Tartarus.  On 
this  account,  the  Styx  was  mythologically  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
Ocean,  because  the  flood  pi^oceeded  out  of  the  great  deep.  On  this  ac- 
eount  also,  the  pagans  had  a  fable,  that  the  Styx  with  all  her  numerous 
Streams  assisted  Jupiter  in  his  war  with  the  rebellious  Titans ;  who,  when 
subdued,  were  cast  dovtn  to  Tartarus  and  overwhelmed  in  the  central  abyss 
of  the  earth :  though  eight  of  those  Titans  are  specially  distinguished  from 
their  brethren ;  are  identified  with  the  diluvian  Cabiri ;  and  are  considered 
as  those  eight  great  gods,  who  were  represented  sailing  together  in  a  ship  on 

'  It  is  not  uaworthy  of  observation,  that  the  ferryman  of  the  dead  was  by  the  ancient  Bri< 
tons  styled  Goran  hir  which  b  eTidently  the  same  word  as  Ckanm.     Davies's  Mythol.  p.  392. 
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"•  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  On  this  same  account  likewise,  they  connected 
the  waters  of  Styx  with  Iris  or  the  rainbow ;  assigning  to  this  last  goddess 
a  sister,  whom  they  called  Arca^  and  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  no  other 
than  the  ship  Argo  or  Argha.  And  on  this  account,  in  allusion  to  the  post- 
diluvian oath  of  God,  they  had  a  remarkable  legend,  that  Jupiter  swore  by 
the  waters  of  Styx,  ekher  going  to  the  war  of  the  Titans,  or  (as  some  wi-iters 
more  properly  say)  returning  from  it ;  and  that  ever  after,  in  menaory  of  the 
signal  service  rendered  him  by  Styx,  he  decreed  such  an  adjuration  to  be 
peculiarly  sacred  and  inviolable.' 

3,  In  strict  conformity  with  the  character  of  Charon  as  the  marines  of  the  ^ 
ship  Argo  or  Bans,  Servius  tells  us,  that  he  was  the  same  as  Cronus  or 
Saturn,  who  was  venerated  under  tlie  appellation  of  Time  both  by  Hindoos> 
Persians,  and  Greeks,  and  whose  whole  history  proves  him  to  have  been  the 
scriptural  Noah  viewed  as  a  reappearance  of  the  scriptural  Adam.* 

Being  thus  identilfied  with  Cronus,  he  must  also  be  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Anubis^  whose  character  a^n,  like  that  of  Charon,  melts  into  that 
of  Osiris :  for  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  some  mythologists  deemed  Cronus 
the  same  as  Anubis>  considering  him  in  the  light  of  an  hermaphroditic  beings 
who  both  begot  and  produced  all  things.' 

The  canine  deity  Anubis  is  nearly  allied  to  the  infernal  three-beaded  dog 
Cerberu^ :  who  w^s  himself  a  symbol  of  the  Trimurti  or  great  triple  divinity 
of  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  as  the  Hindoos  believe  their  triad,  when  viewed 
astronomically,  to  represent  the  Sun  in  the  west,  in  the  east,  and  in  die 
zenith;  so  we  learn  from  Porphyry,  that  Cerberus  was  described  with  three 
heads,^  in  reference  to  the  rising,  the  meridian  altitude,  and  the  settings  of 
the  Sun.^  Cerberus  therefore  was  an  hieroglyphic  of  the  Trimurti ;  which 
astronomically  was  venerated  as  the  Sun,  but  which  humanly  represented 
the  great  father  multiplyhig  himself  into  his  triple  offspring.     Accordingly 

'  ApoUod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Scbol.  in  Hesiod.  Tkeog.  v£r.  77^.  Lycoph«  Castand.  vec 
706.  Ptol.  Heph.  Nov.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  p.  331.  Schol,  in  Arat.  Phaenom.  p.  52.  Hyg.  Poet.. 
Astron.  lib.  ii.  c.  39.     Hesiod.  Theog.  ver.  729-     Orph.  Hymn,  xxxvi. 

*  Serv.  in  iEncid.  lib.  vi.     Bocat.  de  geneal.  deor.  lib.  i.  c.  33. 
.  ^  Plut  de  Isid.  p.  S68. 

♦  Asiat.^  Res.  vol,  iii.  p.  144.  vol.  v.  p.  254'4    Porpli.  apud  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evan.  lib.  iiiv 
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we  find,  that  Cerberus  was  in  reality  the  same  as  Pluto,  for  each  is  indiffer-  ^^^*  "<* 
eatly  denominated  Orcus}  But  Pluto  was  allowed  to  be  no  other  than 
Osiris  or  Serapis/  He  was  the  same^  consequently,  as  the  mariner  Charon, 
or  the  great  diluvian  father:  whence  the  dog  Cerberus  was  no  less  an 
attendttfit  upon  the  £gyptiaa  Serapis,  than  upon  the  classical  Pluto*^  Some 
representation  of  this  dog  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Mysteries:  for  Pletho  speaks  of  certain  canine  phantoms,  rising  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  exhibiting  themselves  to  the  initiated/ 

As  Pluto  then  was  the  diluvian  patriarch ;  sa  both  his  consort  Proserpine 
and  her  fabled  mother  Ceres  were  the  same  as  the  ship  Argha>  which  was 
equally  a  form  of  Isis,  Parvati,  and  Ceridwen :  for  all  the  goddesses  of 
Paganism  melt  at  last  into  the  single  character  of  the  great  mother ;  and 
this  great  mother  was  the  Earth  and  the  Ark  throughout  represented  by 
common  symbols. 

If  we  proceed  yet  further  in  our  inquiries,  we  shall  find  the  Trimurti 
a^in  appearing  as  the  three  judges  of  helL  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  Minos :  but  Minos  was,  I  think,  indisputably  the  very  same  person  as 
the  Indian  Menu,  the  Egyptian  Menes  or  Menuis,  and  the  Gothic  Mannus ; 
each  of  whom  was  the  patriarch  Noah,  not  indeed  simply,  but  Noah  coo- 
ludered  as  a  reappearance  of  Adam» 

With  the  whole  of  the  mixed  scenery  of  Mades,  the  entrance,  which  Vitgil 
ascribes  to  it,  exactly  corresponds.  He  represents  the  place  of  descent  as 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ae  Italian  lake  Avernus,  respecting  which  it 
was  fabled,  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  its  surface.  To  this  sacred  pool  he 
brings  bis  hero :  and,,  from,  a  tree,  which  grew  near  its  banks  in  the  midst  of 
a  thick  grove,  En^  is  described  as  plucking  a  wonderful  branch,  the  token 
of  amity  and  propitiation,  havii^  been  conducted  to  it  by  two  doves,  the 
peculiar  birds  of  hb  oceanic  mother  Venus^ 

The  lake  Avernus  was  clearly  one  of  those  consecrated  lakes,  which  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries  shadowed  out  the  deluge,  not  without  a 
final  reference  to  the  Paradisiacal  lake  whence  issued  tlie  four  holy  rivers. 

»  Sil.  Ital.  Ub,  xiii.  ver.  S45.  *  Plut.  dc  hid.  p.  36l,  362. 

^  Maciob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  20.         ♦  Pleth.  Schol.  in  Orac.  Magic.  Zoroast.  p»  13J. 
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BOOK  Ti.  We  may  observe^  that  precisely  the  same  notion  of  the  impossibility  of  ia 
birdV  flying  over  its  surface  prevailed  respecting  the  Welsh  lake  in  Breck- 
nockshire,  where  the  scene  of  the  insular  fairy  Paradise  is  laid ;  and,  T 
believe,  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  There  was  an  ancient  idea,  that  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  acquired  a  highly  poisonous  quality  from  their  having 
been  employed  to  wash  away  the  manifold  corruptions  of  a  guilty  world. 
With  this  idea  was  associated  the  long-preserved  story  of  Noah  sending 
birds  out  of  the  Ark ;  which  were  unable  to  fly  over  the  widely  extended 
ocean,  and  which  therefore  could  find  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet 
The  two  conjointly  produced  the  fable  of  the  lake  Avemus :  and,  agreeably 
to  the  perpetually  mixed  allusion  both  to.  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat,  we 
finA  on  its  banks  a  grove  with  a  central  tree,  from  which  a  mysterious 
branch  is  plucked  by  doves,  and  which  (if  I  mistake  not)  was  designed  at 
once  to  represent  the  tree  of  knowledge  in  the  garden  of  Eden  and  the  olive 
which  fiimished  the  branch  -that  was  conveyed  to  Noah.  Mysteries  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  and  import,  as  we  may  abundantly  collect  from  what 
haj^  been  handed  down  to  us  of  pagan  mythology,  were  celebrated  on  the 
margin  both  of  the  Italian  and  the  British  lake.  In  those  Mysteries  die 
aspirant  was  conducted  throu^  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  an  infernal  cavern 
to  the  light  and  joy  of  an  Elysium  or  Paradise.  The  remeinnbrance  of  Eden 
was  still  retained  in  tlie  midst  of  Orgies,  which  chiefly  related  to  the  entrance 
into  the  Ark  and  the  subsequent  liberation  from  its  dark  inclosure :  for,  as 
the  entrance  into  it  was  considered  as  a  descent  into  Tartarus,  so  the  libera- 
tion from  it  was  deemed  a  passage  into  Elysium.' 

V.  With  the  view,  which  I  here  exhibit  of  the  notions  that  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  classical  Hades,  the  sentiments  entertained  by  tiie  Hin- 
doos respecting  their  goddess  Parvati  will  be  found  exactly  to  correspond. 

Parvati,  or  the  great  mother,  is  considered  as  the  Earth  and  even  as 
Universal  Nature :  yet  she  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  femiale  Cali  or  the 
goddess  Time,  in  the  days  of  whose  consort  the  general  deluge  took  place ; 
to  have  been  bom  on  tiie  summit  of  that  mountain,  where  the  ark  of 
Satyavrata  is  thought  to  have  rested ;  and  to  have  herself  assumed  the  form 

*  Vide  ialra  book  v.  c«  6.  $  viiu  I9  3. 
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of  a  ship  at  tbe  period  of  the  flood,  and  afterwards  thai  of  a  dove  wbra  the  ^R^'*  >»* 
waters  abated.  So  fiur  therefore  she  appears  in  the  double  character  of  the 
Earth  and  tbe  Ark,  each  of  which  was  accounted  a  World,  and  each  repre- 
sented by  the  same  symbols.  But  there  is  yet  another  light  in  which  she  is 
exhibited :  she  is  also  described  as  an  infernal  goddess,  the  consort  of  Yama 
or  the  Indian  Pluto ;  and,  as  such  she  bears  the  name  of  Paiaia,  which  is- 
likewise  the  name  of  Hell :  while  conversely.  Hell  is  sometimes  denominated 
Bhuvana  or  Bhasoam,  which  is  a  title  of  Parvati. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Parvati  is  at  once  the  Earth,  the  Ark,  and  the 
Infernal  Regions  or  the  Female  Genius  of  the  Infernal  Regions :  and  this 
mixed  character  both  confirms  the  hypothesis  which  I  have  here  advanced,, 
and  is  itself  explained  by  it.  The  same  goddess,  who  floats  as  a  ship  on  the 
surface  of  the  deluge,  is  nevertheless  a  personification  of  Hades,  which  was 
believed  to  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  tbe  Eartli:  and  she  is  likewise 
the  EarUi  itself,  the  hollow  interior  of  which  was  supposed  to  contain  tber 
fabulous  Hades.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that,  the  characters  c^  the  Ark  and^ 
tbe  Eiarth  being  inseparably  bl^ded  together  in  the  person  of  one  goddess, 
what  die  interior  of  the  one  was  deemed,  the  interior  of  the  other  was  alsOf 
deemed.  But  Hades  was  placed  in  the  central  cavity  of  tbe  EartiK  There*: 
fore  Hades  was  likewise  placed  in  the  hollow  interior  of  tbe  Ark.  Hence, 
the  entrance  into  tlie  Ark  was  considered  as  a  descent  into  hell,  and  the  Ark 
itself  was  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  coffin.  Hence  also  the  great  father  wa^ 
indiffisrendy  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  a  floating  ark,  to  have  died,  to, 
have  vanished,  and  to  have  descaided  into  Hades.  This  varied  pbraeeolpgy,. 
which  necessarily  arose  from  the  singular  speculations  of  the  pagan  hieiro- 
phiants,  was  employed  to  denote  one  and  the  same  circumstance :  and,  i£ 
that  circumstance  were  not  ahready  expressed  with  sufficient  cleamessi  tbe 
infemid  consort,  whom  the  Hindoos  assign  to  Parvsiti  in  her  chai*acter  of 
Patala,  might  be  adduced  as  indisputably  determining  it  Yama  is  allowed 
to  be  no  more  than  a  iotm  or  modification  both  of  Brahma,  Vishnou,  and 
Siva :  and  he  is  likewise  the  same  as  Menu,  in  his  character  of  Dherma- 
n^h  or  king  of  justice,  and  of  Sradda-deva  or  god  of  obsequies.  The 
consort  therefore  of  Parvati  or  Patala  is  that  primeval  character,  who  was 
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preserved  in  an  Ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  who  was  considered  as  a 
reappearance  of  a  yet  more  ancient  personage.* 

Parvati,  as  Patala,  is  evidently  the  same  as  tlie  infernal  Venas,'or  Isis,  or 
Diana,  or  Ceres,  or  Proserpine  ;  for  all  these  goddesses  were  but  one  my* 
thological  being.  Accordin^y,  if  we  examine  their  fabulous  histories,  we 
shall  find  each  of  them  connected  either  with  a  ship,  or  with  a  dove,  or  with 
both ;  precisely  as  the  ship  and  the  dove  were  two  forms  of  ParvatL 

VI.  Since  Parvati  is  the  same  as  Ila,  whose  mystic  circle  at  once  re- 
presented the  World  and  the  Ark,  and  whose  consort  bore  the  name  of 
Isa  or  Esa  no  less  than  that  of  Menu  or  Siva^  we  may  probably  ascertain 
from  the  varied  legend  of  this  goddess  the  real  etymology  of  the  word 
Elysium. 

When  I  consider  the  dose  affinity,  in  many  instances  even  the  verbal 
lenity,  of  the  superstitions  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Hindostan,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe,  that  Elysium,  or  the  arkite  Paradise,  was  so  called^  as 
being  the  Ila  of  the  god  Esa,  contractedly  expressed  Il-Esa  or  Et-Isa. 

To  the  same  origin,  and  for  the  same  reason,  I  trace  the  Gothic  appella- 
tion of  Inferum.  That  the  Goths  or  Scythians  migrated  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus  and  brought  with  them  into  Europe  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  may  be  established  both  by  the  evidence  of  history,  and  by  their 
curious  theological  system  as  it  is  exhibited  i^  the  Edda.  Now  the 
Inferum  of  the  Goths  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  I  have  been  last  consideriiig,  that  their  common  origina- 
tion cannot,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  reasonably  doubted  of.  But  the  Goths 
called  their  Inferum  Hela,  whence  is  plainly  derived  the  English  word  Hell: 
and  their  brethren  of  Cashgar  have  ever  had  a  ship-goddess  of  Hades  or 
Patala,  whom  they  denominate  Ila,  pronouncing  the  title  Ela  or  with  the 
aspirate  Hela.  Such  being  the  case,  we  need  hardly  scruple  to  identify  the 
Gothic  Hekiy  and  the  Hindoo  or  Hindoo-Scythic  Ila.  It  may  be  observed, 
that,  although  in  our  modern  usage  of  the  word  Hell,  we  have  restricted  the 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Psnth.  p.  113^  14S,  151,  t92p  d05»  405.    Asiat  Re$«  voL  i.  p.  252.  voU 
VL.  p.  tSl. 
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tenn  altogether  to  Tartarus  or  the  place  of  pumshment,  it  was  formerly  6f  ^"^*  *"• 
by  no  means  so  limited  a  signification.  The  sense,  which  it  conveyed,  and 
which  it  still  conveys  in  the  Creed,  is  that  of  the  invisible  world  of  departed 
spirits,  whether  good  or  bad.  As  such,  it  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
Hades  of  Paganism,  which  was  divided  into  Elysium  or  Paradise,  and  Tar- 
tarus or  Gehenna. 


Pag.  Idol.     .  VOL.  T.  ^  3  B 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Respecting  the  connection  of  Paradise  and  the  Ark  with 
the  symbolical  Moon. 


XT  may  be  remembered,  that  the  great  river  of  Meru,  which  afterwards 
branches  out  into  four  streams  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  is 
said  to  pass  through  the  circle  of  the  Moon/  What  idea  was  meant  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  fiction,  is  not  at  first  sight  perfectly  clear :  yet  we  must 
not  too  hastily  ascribe  it  to  the  mere  unrestrained  licentiousness  of  a  wildly 
extravagant  imagination.  Would  we  learn  the  real  purport  of  the  fable,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  notions  which  the  old  mythologists.  entertained  re- 
specting the  Moon ;  notions,  which  originated  from  the  astronomical  re- 
veries that  so  largely  tinctured  their  curiously  systematic  superstition. 

I.  The  Hindobs,  as  we  have  seen,  place  the  spirits  of  the  departed  Pitris 
or  patriarchs  in  the  sacred  isles  of  the  west :  and  some  of  the  classical  my- 
thologists,  in  a  similar  manner,  describe  their  Elysium  as  being  situated  in 
the  fortunate  islands  or  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  surrounded  by  the  waters 
of  the  great  Atlantic  ocean.  These  islands,  as  we  have  likewise  seen,  were 
esteemed  Thebs  or  Arghas  or  Arks :  and,  in  strict  consonance  with  the 

'  See  above  book  ii.  c.  2.  §  1. 1. 
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mixed  principles  of  gentile  theology/  they  jointly  represented  Paradise  and 
the  Ark,  because  the  Ark  rested  on  mount  Ararat  which'  gec^raphically 
coincided  with  the  primeval  scite  of  Paradiise.  The  same  notions,  as  we 
have  further  pointed  out,  prevailed  in  the  ancient  superstition  of  the  Celts : 
and  their  perfect  correspondence  with  those  of  Hindoo  and  classical  my* 
thology  clearly  proves,  that  they  are  to  be  traced  to  a  common  source. 
Now  the  Hindoos  not  only  place  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  sacred 
western  islands,  but  they  also  teach  that  the  Moon  is  their  residence.'  And 
again,  they  not  only  describe  Siva  as  dwelling  in  their  Paradise  on  the 
summit  of  Meru,  but  they  likewise  feign  that  the  Moon  is  his  peculiar  abode/ 
Thus  it  is  evident,  that,  in  their  theology,  Paradise  is  placed,  with  mystical 
indifference,  on  the  top  of  Meru,  in  the  sacred  isles  of  the  west,  and  in  the 
circle  of  the  Moon.  Just  the  same  speculations  prevailed  in  other  pagcui 
countries.  Lucian  tells  us,  that  some  placed  Elysium  in  the  Moon.' 
Psellus,  commenting  on  the  old  Chaldean  oracles,  teaches  us,  that  the 
abode  of  souls  after  death  was  a  region  above  the  Moon  resplendent  with 
marvellous  light,  while  all  beneath  that  planet  is  gloom  and  darkness.^  And 
Macrobius  describes  it  as  being  an  essential  part  of  the  mysticizing  philo- 
sophy of  the  Platonists,  to  consider  the  Moon,  as  the  confines  of  life  and 
death,  and  as  the  abode  of  human  souls  :  and  he  adds,  that,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  (which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  most 
.  closely  connected  with  the  pagan  theory  of  a  succession  of  similar  worldsO^ 
those  souls  passed  from  the  Moon  to  the  Earth  when  they  were  bom  in 
fleshly  bodies,  and  returned  from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  when  they  were 
delivered  from  their  carnal  prisons.^  Much  the  same  fantastic  system  is 
Exhibited  by  Porphyry  :  for  he  tells  us,  that  the  Moon  was  to  be  esteemed 
the  president  of  generation,  because  the  souls  of  men  were  bom  from  it; 
and  that  there  was  a  constant  migration  of  those  soyls^  ascending  and  de* 
scending,  through  the  two  astronomical  gates7 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  267.  Moor's  Hiud.  Fanth.  p.  93. 

*  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  39.  '  Lucian.  Oper.  toI.  iL  p.  483. 

*  Psell.  Schol.  in  Orac.  Chald.  p.  52—55. 
'  Vide  supra,  book  i.  c.  1.  f  I.  6,  c.  2.  §  I. 

*  Macrob.  in  somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  '  Porpb.  de  ant.  nymph,  p.  251—265. 
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iMMMc  n.  From  tiie  pagai»i  throu^  the  medium  of  some  of  the  early  gentittzii^ 
heresies^  a  nmilar  opinioa  was  strai^ly  adopted  info  the  Christian  churdi: 
andParadise,  wholly  removed  from  the  grosser  atmosphere  of  the  Earthy 
was  transfei'red  to  the  purer  orb  of  the  Moon/  This  notion  prevailed  among 
various  writers  of  the  Komish  school ;  and  has  aptly  served  as  a  founda^ 
tion  fi>r  sundry  marvellous  legends.  Thus  we  have  been  told  (a  fable  pal<- 
pably  drawn  from  the  oriental  belief,  that  mount  Cailasa  and  the  floating 
Paradise  of  Vaicontha  were  alone  unaffected  by  the  deluge) :  we  have  been 
told,  that  the  sacred  garden  was  separated  from  our  habitable  worid,  and 
elevated  to  the  circle  of  the  Moon ;  by  which  expedient  it  was  placed  out 
of  the  reach  of  Noah's  flood*  Thus  also  we  have  been  edified  with  a  won- 
deifal  tale  respecting  a  stupendous  voyage  of  St  Brandon,  and  another  of  a 
no  less  surprizing  expedition  performed  by  Ninias.  The  saint,  it  appears, 
once  sailed  in  a  ship  from  Ireland  to  the  Moon,  by  which  feat  he  ascertained 
^  real  situation  of  Paradise.  On  his  way  thither  he  met  with  Judas,  who 
experienced  a  regular  hebdomadal  remission  of  his  pains  from  every  Saturday 
to  every  Sunday  evening :  and  he  also  landed  upon  a  large  fish,  which  his 
crew  mistook  for  an  island,  until  a  fire,  which  was  unluckily  kindled  on 
the  back  of  the  animal,  convinced  them  of  their  mistake.  A  voyage  c^  a 
rimiiar  description  was  undertaken  by  another  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Nmicuf.  This  great  navigator,  sailing  beyond  Thulfe,  advanced  so  fiir  nortb^ 
that  at  length  he  came  to  the  Moon,  which  seemed  a  resplendent  Earth : 
and  here  he  beheld  many  strange  sights^  which  may  claim  at  least  an  equal 
degree  of  credibility  with  the  discoveries  accomplished  by  St.  Brandon.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive*  that  these  wild  fictions  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  old  mythology  of  Paganism ;  which  always  blended  together  Para- 
dise and  the  Ark,  which  never  lost  sight  of  the  diluvian  voyage  of  Noah, 
and  which  so  pertinaciously  preserved  the  memory  of  the  northern  mountains 
of  Ararat  (strictly  northern  to  the  early  colonists  of  Shinar)  that  they  were 
sometimes  even  confounded  with  the  north-pole  itself. 

'  See  rarious  authorities  iu  Clasen.  Theol.  Gentil.  par.  ii.  c.  11.  p.  SOO.    See  also  Calmei's 
Diet  Tox  Paradise. 
.    *  Purchas.  Pilgrim,  b.  u  c.  3* p.  IS; 
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As  the  notioQ  of  Pa^ise  being  situated  m  the  Moon  was  thus  borrowed  ^^*  *'• 
by  the  monkish  framets  of  ecdesiastical  romance,  so  we  may  likewise  ob^ 
serve,  that  heroic  romance  has  been  equally  enriched  by  the  adoption  of  it 
When  Ariosto  sends  Astolpho  in  quest  of  the  lost  intellect  of  Orlando,  that 
l^ro,  mounted  oa  his  Hippogriff,  the  Garuda  of  Indo-Scythic  mytholo^, 
fhes  to  the  Moon  from  a  lofty  mountain  at  the  source  of  the  Nile :  and  in 
that  planet,  where  all  thmgs  are  infallibly  to  be  found  that  have  been  lost  on 
Earth,  he  discovers  the  blissful  regions  of  Paradise.' 

II.  Thus  extensively  has  the  fable  been  received,  that  Paradise,  or  Ely- 
sium, or  the  residence  of  the  deceased  patriarchSi  though  sometimes  placed 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofitjr  mountain,  sometimes  fixed  to  a  sacred  island  clip^ 
ped  by  the  far  distant  western  ocean,  sometimes  set  afl5at  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  deluge,  and  sometimes  concealed  within  the  central  cavity  of  the  Earth, 
was  yet  situated  in  the  circle  of  the  Moon.  We  have  now  to  account  for 
the  origin  and  import  of  such  an  apparently  extravagant  fiction :  and  the 
mode,  in  which  alone  this  can  be  done,  will  furnish  an  additional  proof  of 
the  connection,  which  was  ever  believed  to  subsist,  and  which  in  fact  really 
did  subsist,  between  the  garden  of  Paradise  and  mount  Ararat. 

The  self-same  opinion,  which  placed  Elysium  in  an  island,  or  which 
described  it  under  the  name  of  Vaicontha  as  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
deluge,  was  likewise  the  cause  of  its  being  translated  to  the  Moon.  That 
planet,  from  the  boat-like  form  of  a  crescent  which  it  periodically  assumes, 
was  made  the  astronomical  symbol  of  the  Ark  :  while  the  mystic  consort  or 
god  of  the  Ark  was  sometimes  venerated  in  the  orb  of  the  Sun,  and  some- 
times worshipped  as  Lunus  or  Chandra ;  a  character,  whidi  relates  to  his 
being  the  masculine  genius  or  husband  of  the  Moon,  considered  as  the 
sidereal  hieroglyphic  of  the  diluvian  Ship  or  the  ship  Argha.  This  curious 
speculation  will  be  found  to  pervade  the  whole  of  ancient  mythology:  and, 
as  its  actual  existence  admits  of  a  very  easy  proof,  so  it  serves  to  explain 
various  matters,  which  otherwise  are  utterly  unintelligible. 

That  such  a  speculation  really  existed,  may  be  shewn  in  a  tnann^r  which^ 
cannot  easily  be  controverted. 

'  Orland.  Fur.  Cant,  xxxiv. 
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Btox  II.  In  tije  Aeblogy  of  the  Hindoos,  the  goddess  Parvati,  whose  character 
melts  into  those  of  Lacshmi  and  Saraswati,  as  that  of  her  consort  Siva  does 
into  the  characters  of  Vislinou  and  Brahma,  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  Earth  . 
and  the  ship  Argha  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge.  Yet  the 
triplicated  great  mother  of  the  Hindoo  superstition,  whether  adored  as  Par- 
vati or  Lacshmi  or  Saraswati,  is  positively  declared  to  be  also  the  Moon. 
Hence  tbe  Moon,  in  some  sense  or  another  (astronomically^  as  I  myself  am 
persuaded),  was  identified  first  with  the  ship  Argha,  and  afterwards  by  mystic 
intercommunion  with  the  Earth.  The  ship  Argha  being  thus  identified  with 
the  Moon,  we  find  Siva  the  navigator  of  that  ship,  notwithstanding  1^  is 
worshipped  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  yet  esteemed  the  same  as  Lunus  or 
Chandra,  that  is,  the  god  or  male  genius  of  the  Moon  :  and  he  doubtless 
sustained  this  character  as  being  the  deity  of  the  ship,  which  the  Moon 
astronomically  represented.  Hence  he  is  ever  depicted,  bearing  the  crescent 
jor  lunar  boat  on  his  forehead,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  trident  which  is 
composed  of  a  lunette  with  a  spike  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  centre  of 
it  This  last  hieroglyphic,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove  at  large,  shadows  out 
the  ship  Argha  under  its  sidereal  form  of  a  crescent  with  Siva  standing  in 
the  midst  of  it  and  supplying  the  place  of  a  mast.' 

The  same  notions  prevailed  in  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians,  which  in- 
deed is  palpably  no  other  than  that  of  the  Hindoos.  The  identity  of  Par- 
vati and  Isis  is  established  both  by  name  and  character :  for  one  of  the  titles 
of  Parvati  is  Isi ;  while  the  two  kindred.'  goddesses  are  alike  symbolized  by 
a  cow,  and  are  alike  declared  to  be  at  once  the  Moon,  the  Earth,  and  a 
Ship  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  That  sbip  was  the  ship  of  Osiris 
or  Iswara :  and,  as  it  was  deemed  a  navicular  Moon,  the  sacred  heifer 
Theba,  which  represented  it,  bore  a  lunette  impressed  upon  her  side,  and 
had  her  horns  studiously  polished  that  they  might  exhibit  the  exact  figure 
of  a  boat-like  crescent  Such  being  the  case,  Osiris  is  sometimes  said 
literally  to  have  entered  into  an  ark,  sometimes  into  the  ship  called  Barisand 
ArgOy  sometimes  into  the  Moon,  and  sometimes  (as  we  learn  fi-om  Dio- 
dorus)  into  a  wooden  heifer  or  ark  mystically  constructed  in  the  shape  of 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  22,  111,  405.    Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  52^. 
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a  COW.  The  ark,  the  ship,  the  Moon,  and  the  heifer,  tlierefore  mean  one  ©"ajmt. 
and  the  same  thing ;  because  the  god  is  indifferently  feigned  to  have  been 
inclosed  in  each  of  them.  If  however  there  might  yet  be  any  doubt  on  the 
sul^ect,  Plutarch  has  effectually  removed  it  by  the  explanation  which  he 
gives  us  of  this  mystical  jargon.  The  Moon^  he  observes,  into  which  Osiris 
entered,  was  in  reality  an  ark  shaped  like  a  lunette ;  shaped,  that  is  to.  say, 
like  the  horns  of  a  cow.  Hence  it  appears,  from  the  united  testimony  of 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  that  the  ark  of  the  deity  was  sometimes  made  in 
the  form  of  a  cow  whose  horns  represented  the  lunar  crescent  and  whose 
side  exhibited  the  same  crescent  artificially  impressed  upon  it,  and  some- 
times simply  in  the  form  of  a  lunette  or  a  life-boat  or  a  pair  of  bovine 
horns/  It  is  manifest  therefore,  since  Isis  was  symbolized  by  the  heifer 
Theba,  since  she  was  astronomically  venerated  as  the  Moon,  since  the  hei- 
fer and  the  Moon. both  represented  the  ark  in  which  Osiris  was  set  afloat, 
and  since  the  word  Theba  literally  and  properly  signifies  an  ark:  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  ship  Argo  was  sidereally  represented  by  the  Moon.  As  the 
character  of  Isis  thus  minutely  coincides  with  that  of  Parvati  or  Isi,  so  the 
character  of  Osiris  no  less  minutely  corresponds  with  that  of  Siva  or  Iswanu 
Each  is  the  navigator  of  the  ship  called  Argo  or  Argha:  each  is  astronomi- 
cally venerated  as  the  Sun  :  yet  each  is  likewise  worshipped  as  the  god  Lu- 
nus,  or  the  masculine  deity  that  presides  over  the  Moon. 

A  similar  idea  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Ilome.  The  triple  character  of  Diana,  who  is  the  Moon  in  heaven, .  Diana 
on  earth,  and  Hecatfe  or  Proserpine  in  Hades,  is  well  known  to  every 
school-boy :  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  the  very  same  triple  cha- 
racter is  equally  sustained  by  the  Devi  or  Isi  of  Hindostan.*  Isi  therefore 
must  undoubtedly  be  identified  with  Diana,  no  less  than  with  the  Isis  of 
Egypt.  How  this  triple  character  originated,  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the 
preceding  disquisition.  On  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  great  mother  is  the 
Ark  :  hence  we  find  Diana  represented  as  a  maritime  goddess  who  presided 
over  navigation ;  hence  also  we  meet  with  a  legend  of  her  being  born  in  a 

■  Plut.  de  Isid,  p.  366,  368.     Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  76.     See  Plate  III.  Fig.  1. 
*  Moor'5  Hind.  Panth.  p.  136.    Asiat.  Res.  vol.  xi.  p.  1 10,  111,  112. 
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*^^  "'  floating  island,  to  which  her  tnytholo^cal  parent  had  been  compelled  to  flee 
in  order  to  escape  the  rage  of  Python  or  Typhon  or  the  deluge.  In  heaten 
she  is  the  Moon:  because  the  Moon  or  crescent  was  the  astronomical 
symbol  of  the  Ark.  In  Hades  she  is  Hecat^:  because  the  central  cavity  of 
the  Earth,  and  the  dark  interior  of  the  Noetic  ship,  were  by  mystic  inter- 
communion alike  esteemed  the  Inferum  of  pagan  mythology. 

The  same  idea  prevails,  with  equal  uniformity ;  in  the  old  Druidical  su- 
*  perstition*  Ceridwen  or  Sidi,  the  Ceres  of  the  classical  writers  and  the  Srta 
of  Hindostan,  was  venerated  as  the  Moon,  was  esteemed  the  same  as  the 
circle  of  the  World,  and  was  symbolized  by  a  cow.  Yet  her  hieroglyphic 
was  a  sacred  boat,  represented  by  the  lunar  crescent :  and  she  is  described 
as  being  the  ship,  which  was  formed  by  Menwyd  the  sovereign  of  the  world 
at  the  period  of  the  deluge,  and  which  bore  him  in  safety  throu^  the  dale  of 
the  grievous  waters/  Menwyd  is  plainly  the  Menu^Satyavrata  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  Ceridwen  is  certainly  the  same  character  as  Parvati  in  the 
form  of  the  ship  Argha:  but  the  arkite  goddess  of  the  Britons,  like  the  great 
mother  of  Hindostan,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  is  also  astronomically  the  Moon 
and  mystically  the  Earth. 

III.  The  circumstance  of.  the  Moon  being  thus  made  the  sidereal  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  mother,  under  which  character  the  ancient  mythologists 
venerated  conjointly  the  Earth  and  the  Ark,  will  serve  to  explain  some 
matters  not  otherwise  intelligible :  and  these  matters  ^mselves,  when  tlius 
explained,  will  all  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  Gentiles  did  not 
worship  the  Moon  simply,  but  the  Moon  considered  as  the  asU*onomical 
hieroglyphic  of  the  Magna  Mater. 

A  notion  very  generally  prevailed,  that  the  chief  goddess,  fhom  whose 
fruitful  womb  all  the  hero-gods  were  produced,  was  herself  bom  from  the 
ocean.  Such  was  the  origin  ascribed  to  Venus,  whom  the  Syrians  thence 
depicted  as  a  mermaid :  such  also  was  the  origin  ascribed  to  the  Indian 
Lacshmi,  who  is  allowed  to  be  essentially  the  same  character  as  Parvati  or 
Argha.*    Both  these  goddesses  are  astronomically  the  Moon.     Hence  the 

•  Davies^s  Mylhol.  of  Brit  Druids,  p.  270,  256,  2S5,  176. 

*  Asiat.  Res,  vol,  i.  p.  240.    Moor's  Hiud.  Paath.  p.  10«  2$,  1S2,  136,  iSf^  1S3. 
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Mood  is  also  said^  sometimes  to  have  beed  born  from  tiie  sea,  and  some-  »ai».iv. 
times  to  have  emerged  from  the  deluge/  Hence  likewise  the  Egyptians  re- 
presented both  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  by  which  they  meant  the  arkite 
patriarch  and  his  ship,  sailing  in  1x)ats  on  the  sur&ure  of  the  ocean/  And 
henoe  the  lunar  goddess  was  depicted  by  the  Hindoos,  bearing  a  crescent  on 
her  forehead,  and  seated  on  the  aquatic  lotos  which  is  the  symbol  of  the  ship 
Argha«' 

Tbt  cow  bdng  a  fcMrm  or  type  of  the  great  mother,  we  find  also  the  very 
same  legends  respecting  this  mystic  animal.  We  are  taught  by  the  Hindoo 
thedo^sts,  that  the  cow,  which  represented  each  of  their  three  principal 
cognate  goddesses  or  rather  the  one  Devi  conspicuous  in  three  forms^ 
was  produced  from  the  ocean :  yet  they  sometimes  likewise  make  her  the 
diild  of  therSun,  because  the  Sun  was  tlie  astronomical  representative  of  the 
great  father;  just  as  they  inform  us,  that  the  sea-born  Moon,  which  being 
both  Lunus  and  Luna  is  an  hermaphrodite,  ought  to  be  4eemed  at  once  the 
hu^aad,  the  wife^  and  the  child,  of  the  solar  divinity/  So  likewise  the 
Egyptians  indifferendy  set  Osiris  afloat  in  a  wooden  cow  and  in  an  ark 
shaped  like  a  lunette :  and  the  old  Druids  had  a  legend,  that  their  sacred  ^ 

cow  was  tossed  about,  or  (as  they  mystically  expressed  it)  was  boiled,  by 
Ibe  waters  of  the  deluge ;  and  that,  where  her  troubles  were  accomplished, 
tiiere  their  chief  god,  who  had  been  preserved  in  an  ark,  at  length  found  rest/ 

Hie  great  mother  however  is  the  £arth,  as  well  as  the  Ark.  Henee  there 
was  an  idea,  that  the  Moon  is  another  £arth,  the  abode  of  departed  spkits  : 
and  hence  both  the  Moon  and  the  £arth  bore  the  common  appellation  of 
Ofympia  or  Ofympias,  by  which  was  meant  that  each  was  an  Ilapu  or 
Mem.* 

So  again,  the  Hindoo  Magna  Mater,  under  the  names  of  Zacshmi  and 
Saraswatif  while  she  is  on  the  one  hand  described  as  Narayani  or  the 
goddess  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  is  said  on  the  other  hand  to 

'  Mooi^s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  183.    Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  i.  p.  585. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  535,  '  Porph»  de  ant.  nymph,  p.  256, 

♦  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  139, 1.38, 141,  292. 
'  Davics's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druids,  p.  177. 

^  Macrob.  in  Somu,  Scip.  lib.  i.  c.  11.    Euseb.  Chron.  p.  45*    Plat,  in  ^t*  Tbes* 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  3  C 
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VMK  n.  be  the  tnother  of  the  World  and  to  baye  produced  all  the  elements  witiiin 
her  womb :  and,  in  a  similar  manner^  the  Syrian  fish-goddess  Atar^tis  ia 
represented  as  being  the  common  receptacle  of  dl  tiie  hero-gods ;  and  the 
Egyptian  Isis  is  feigned  to  comprehend  within  herself  the  first  nidimrats  of 
all  things.'  Precisely  the  same  character  is  ascribed  to  the  Moon:  for,  in 
the  theology  both  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Egyptians,  that  planet  is  esteemed 
the  hermaphroditic  mother  of  the  World.*  Now  it  is  dbvious,  that  such 
sentiments  can  only  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  Moon,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  being  the  symbol  or  representative  of  something  which 
really  corresponds  with  them :  and,  what  that  something  is,  may  be  learned 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Moon  being  astronomically  identified  with  that 
great  goddess  of  Paganism,  who  is  said  to  have  been  produced  firom  the 
ocean  and  to  have  floated  on  its  surface  in  the  form  of  a  ship  during  the  pre^ 
valence  of  the  general  deluge. 

IV.  From  the  preceding  observations  we  may  learn,  why  so  many  lofty 
mountains  in  different  parts  of  the  world  were  reputed  to  be  mountains  of 
the  Moon,  and  were  even  specifically  designated  by  the  name  of  that  planet 
Each  of  these,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  real  Ararat,  was  a  local  trans- 
cript of  the  Paradisiaco^iluvian  mountain :  each  was  what  the  Hindoos 
would  call  a  MerUy  or  on  Ida-^oratta,  or  an  Ilapu  ;  and  the  Greeks,  an 
Ida  ox  an  Olympus:  each  was  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  comme- 
morative Mysteries  of  the  Cabiric  gods :  and  each,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  celebration  of  those  Mysteries  and  partly  through  the  common  vanity  of 
national  appropriation,  came  in  time  to  be  actually  considered  as  the  proper 
scite  of  Paradise  and  as  the  true  place  of  the  Ark's  appulse  after  the  floodv 
We  may  commence  with  Ararat  itself;  and  firom  it,  as  from  a  centre,  extend 
our  inquiries  into  other  regions.' 

1.  In  the  dialect  of  the  ancient  Scythians  who  colonized  both  Armenia 
and  Cashgar,  the  word  Ararat  or  Ar-Art  denotes,  we  are  told,  the  motm- 
tain  of  the  Ship:  and  the  name  was  clearly  bestowed  upon  the  peak  thus 

■  Moor's  Hind.  PanA.  p.  74,  134, 132,  136, 137.  127.    Simp,  in  Aristot.  dc  Ausc,  Phys. 
lib.  iv.  p.  150«    Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  374. 
*  Plut.  de  Isid.  p.  367.    Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p,  22, 132,  136, 137- 
'  See  Plate  III.    Tig.  2. 
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^bfi^nated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Ark  having  grounded  upon  its  cup.  it. 
summit/  But  this  mountain  of  the  Ship  was  known  to  the  Armenians  by 
other  appellations  also :  they  called  it  sometimes  Baris^  sometimes  Luban,  and 
sometimes  Lubar.^  The  first  of  these  terms  was  the  very  name,  by  which 
the  Egyptians,  whose  country  was  once  occupied  by  the  Scythian  Shepherds, 
desigpated  the  Argoan  ship  of  Osiris  or  Charon.  Now  the-Baris,  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  was  represented  by  a  boat  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
lunette;  whence,  he  tells  us,  the  inclosure  of  Osiris  withm  the  ark  wa)i 
sometimes  called  his  entering  into  the  Moon.  Just  the  same  idea  may  be 
traced  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  where  the  Ark  rc^iy  grounded. 
Luban  or  Laban^  which  is  another  of  the  names  of  Ararat,  signifies  the 
Moon.^^  Mount  Luban  therefore  is  the  mountain  of  the  Moon:  but  by  jthis 
Moon  the  Scuths  meant  the  planet  no  further  than  symbolically ;  for  the 
mountain  of  the  Moon  was  likewise  the  mountain  of  the  Ship;  and,  the 
Moon  being  thus  made  the  astronomical  hieroglyphic  of  the  Ship,  the  word 
Leaban  or  Leabam,  which,  properly  denotes  the  Moon^  came  also,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Armenian  Scuths,  to  denote  a  skip.^  Sometimes,  instead  of 
Luban,  they  called  the  hill  Lubar.  This  appellation  is  said  to  have  ac- 
quired among  them  the  sense  of  the  place  of  egress.  Such  a  sense  perfectly 
accords  with  the  history  of  the  mountain :  yet  there  is  reason  to  bdiev^ 
that  it  has  only  been  superadded  from  circumstances^  and  that  it  is  not  the 
proper  and  genuine  import  of  the  word.  As  the  hill  bwe  also  the  two  names 
of  Luban  and  Baris^  it  seen)s  to  me  the  most  probable,  that  Lubar  is  a  title 
made  up  of  those  two  names  contractedly  united  together  in  composition. 
From  Ararat  the  idea  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  region,  where 
that  hill  is  situated.  The  word  Armenia  seems  to  be  the  compound  appella- 
tion ^r-Mer^Aia.  But  Mena  or  Minni,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  scriptural 
writers,  signifies  the  Moon :  and  Ar  denotes  a  mountain.  Hence  Armenia 
pr  Ar-Men-Aia  will  be  equivalent  to  the  land  of  the  motfntain  of  the  Moom 

'  Valiancey's  Vind.  of  anc.  hjst,  of  Irel.  pref.  p.  xxxvii. 

*  Epipb.  adv.  H«r.  lib.  i.  p.  5,  6.     Euseb.  Prasp.  Evang,  lib.  ix.  c.  11>  19.    Cedreu. 
Hist.  Compend.  p.  11,  12.    Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  3.^6. 
'  Luban  or  Laban  is  the  Chaldee  or  Hebrew  Labana. 
^  Vallancey's  Essay  on  British  isles,  p.  33. 
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BooE  It.  8.  As  Ararat  was  thus  esteemed  a  lunar  peiak,  so  we  fiud  a  similar  notion 
entertained  respecting  numerous  local  copies  of  Ararat  m  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  is  the  Mem  of  Indian  theology:  and 
accordingly,  like  Ararat,  it  is  venerated  as  a  lunar  mountain.  In  mythologic 
poetry,  the  sacred  river  of  Paradise,  which  descends  in  a  copious  stream  on 
the  top  of  that  holy  hill,  is.  said  to  fall  from  the  circle  of  the  Moon :  wMkf 
the  favourite  terrestrial  haunt  of  the  ark-preserved  Siva,  which  is  declared  to^ 
be  the  Cailasa  peak  of  Meru,  bears  the  name  of  Ckandrasichara  or  the 
mountain  of  the  Moon^  But,  in  literal  matter  of  fact,  Meru  coincides  with 
the  high  land  of  Cashgar  at  the  head  of  the  Ganges :  and,  in  exact  accord* 
ance  with  such  an  arnmgement,  that  country,  the  fabled  re^on  of  Paradise 
and  the  Ark,  presents  us  with  two  mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  are  still 
venerated  by  the  natives  under  that  mystic  appelkition.* 

3.  There  is  another  mountain  of  the  Moon  at  the  source  of  tiie  Nile; 
which  is  much  celebrated  in  the  ancient  geography  bodi  of  the  west  and  of 
the  east,  and  which  by  the  Hindoos  is  esteemed  a  second  Meru  as  the  Nil^ 
is  deemed  a  second  Ganges.*  Both  these  sacred  streams  however  were  but 
mythological  copies  of  the  Euphrates,  that  first  holy  river  of  the  Cuthic 
founders  of  Babel :  and  the  Indian  and  the  African  lunar  Meru  was  each 
but  a  transcript  of  that  original  Armenian  mountain  of  the  Moon,  where  the 
Ark  truly  rested,  and  from  which  the  rivers  of  Paradise  truly  descended. 
It  was  to  the  African  lunar  mountain,  that  Ariosto,  on  the  faith  of  ancient 
pagan  legends,  sent  his  hero  in  search  of  that  Paradise,  which  at  length  he 
happily  found  in  the  Moon :  but  the  Moon,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Meru,  was  in  reality  that  Moon  or  luniform  Ark,  within  which  Osiris 
was  annually  set  afloat  on  the  water  of  the  Nile, 

4.  The  Osiris  and  Isis  of  Egypt  are  undoubtedly  the  very  same  deities  as 
the  Adonis  and  Venus  of  Phenicia,  and  the  Phenicians  themselves  were  de- 
scended from  a  common  stock  with  the  Indo-Scythic  Shepherd  kings  of  Egypt : 
hence  we  find  a  mountain  of  the  Moon  near  Tyre  no  less  than  at  the  sources 

'  Asiat.  Res.  toU  i.  p.  248.  y<aiL  y'liu  p.  320.  *  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p»  4S2* 

'  Asiat  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  56 f  ffO,  66,  88,  104. 
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of  the  £upbmtea9  th«  Nile»  and  the  Ganges.  Lebanon,  which  k  preebely  oap. 
the  same  word  as  the  AnneniAa  Lubao,  was  tacred  to  Adonis  wd  Venus  or 
tiie  great  fieUher  and  the  great  mother :  and  the  latter,  who,  agreeably  to  the 
prevalent  mysticism  of  pagan  theology,  unites  in  her  own  character  the 
Moon,  tbe  Atk,  and  the  Earth,  was  there  worshipped  under  the  title  of 
AtclUtU ;  a  word  compounded  of  Argha  and  liy  and  denoting  the  sk^ 
Argha.^  Somewhat  hi^r  up  on  the  same  coast  was  the  city  of  Berytus  or 
Beroe ;  whidi,  like  the  Armenian  Baris,  took  its  name  from  the  ship  of  the 
covenajiit  This  \&  sufficiently  man^st  from  its  fabulous  history.  SaiH 
choniatho  telb  us,  that  the  eight  Cabiri,  who  were  the  builders  of  th^  firal 
ship  and  whose  whole  history  proves  them  to  be  the  &mily  of  Noah^  re- 
cdved  a  grant  from  Cronus  of  the  dty  Berytu^  where  tb^  solemnly  coor 
secrated  the  relics  fd  the  ocean :  *  and  Nonnus  celebrates  the  imaginary 
nymph  or  goddess,  from  whom  it  derived  its  appellation,  in  language  whidi 
at  once  refers  us  to  Paradise  and  the  deluge.'  The  sacred  writers  mention  a 
deity,  who  was  worshipped  in  Palestine  undm*  the  name  of  BaaUBcfith. 
This  lord  of  the  Baris  was  clearly,  I  think,  the  same  as  Adonis,  or  Osiris, 
or  Iswara,  or  Menu :  he  was  the  navigator  of  the  lunar  ship  Baris  or  Argha. 

5.  We  find  another  mountain  of  the  Moon  in  Latium,  for  mount  Albanus  is 
the  same  as  mount  Alban  or  Luban  or  Lebanon :  and  on  the  top  of  this  Latin 
mount  Alban  a  mysterious  ship  was  venerated,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ship  of  Juno.^  The  form  of  the  vessel  I  have  little  doubt  was  that  of  a 
lunette,  like  the  Baris  of  Osiris ;  because  the  Samian  Juno  was  represented 
standing  in  a  boat,  which  exactly  resembles  a  lunar  crescent  floating  in  the 
water.^  Juno  herself  indeed  was  the  same  character  as  Isis  or  Parvati,  m 
her  varied  capacity  of  the  ship  Argha,  the  Youi,  and  the  sacred  dove.    / 

6.  As  the  ancient  Britons  venerated  their  goddess  Ceridwen  under  the 
symbol  of  a  luniform  boat,  we  may  be  sure  that  their  Cdtic  brethrfm  of  the 
neighbouring  continent  were  addicted  to  a  similar  superstition.     Such  bang 

'  MacTob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  21. 

*  Sanchon.  apud  Euseb.  Praep.  ETan.  lib.  i.  c.  10* 

'  See  NoDni  Dionys.  lib.  xli.  and  a  trantlation  of  the  passage  in  my  Dissert*  <m  the  Cabiri* 
vel.  ii.  p.  S13. 

♦  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  p.  62.  'See  Plate  I.  Fig.  13. 
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^  the  case,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  expect  a  mountain  of  the  Moon  at  the  head 
of  a  large  river  or  rivers  in  these  western  regions,  no  less  than  in  Armenia^ 
Cashgar,  Phenicia,  and  African  £thiopia :  nor  shall  we,  I  apprehend,  be 
disappointed.  The  four  holy  rivers  of  the  Celtic  Paradise  were  the  Rhine^ 
the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  and  the  £ridanus :  and  all  these  take  their  rise 
from  a  lofty  chain  of  hills,  which  received  their  appellation  from  the 
mysterious  worship  of  the  symbolical  lunar  planet.  The  word  Alps  or 
Alpin  is  but  a  variation  of  Alban,  which  signifies  the  Moon :  and  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Alpine  mountains  is  called  Jura  or  Ira;  which  is  a 
namei  both  in  the  Celtic  and  the  Babylonic,  of  precisely  similar  import 

Agreeably  to  these  conjectures  which  are  perfectly  in  character  with  the 
Druidical  mythology,  while  the  Danube  is  styled  Danaw  or  Noa$  or  the 
river  of  Noah  from  the  god  Deo^Naush  or  Dio-Nusus  ;^  Virgil  describes 
the  Po  or  the  Eridanus,  as  descending,  like  the  Ganges  or  the  Styx  or  the 
Nile^  from  the  upper  to  the  nether  world,  and  as  watering  with  a  copious 
stream  the  Elysian  fields  of  the  blessed.*  That  river  therefore  was  a  river 
of  Paradise :  and,  since  the  chief  Paradisiacal  stream  was  ever  viewed  as 
closely  allied  to  the  deluge,  we  find  the  ship  Argo  or  Argha,  the  ship  of 
Osiris  and  Iswara,  floating  on  tiie  waters,  not  only  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Ganges,  but  likewise  of  the  Phasis,  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  and  the 
Eridanus;  not  only  on  the  waters  of  those  rivers,  but  likewise  on  the 
mightier  floods  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Ocean  whicli  surrounds  the  sacred  British  islands.'  By  such  legends 
it  was  simply  meant,  that  the  veneration  of  the  Argha  or  lunajr  Ark  pre* 
vailed  in  every  country  that  was  washed  by  those  various  holy  streams* 
Agreeably  also  to  the  preceding  conjectures,  we  learn  by  an  arbitrary  coinci* 
dence  of  a  very  singular  nature^  that  the  Eridanus  was  the  Ganges  of  the 
Italian  Celts.  When  that  river,  like  the  Argo,  was  elevated  to  the  sphere, 
)t  was  represented  as  flowing  from  the  foot  of  Orion :  ^  just  as  the  Vaish-* 

•  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  49*  Valer.  Flacc,  Argon,  lib.  vi.  ver.  100.  Asiat*  Res,  vol.  iii. 
p.  57,  244, 245,  247- 

*  £neid.  lib.  Ti.  ter.  65S,  669^ 

'  ApoU.  Argon,  passim.  Schol.  in  Apoll.  Argon,  lib.  iv.  ver.  259*     Orpb.  Aigoi^.  t>ascum« 
^  ^^g.  Poet.  Astron.  libt  iii.  c.  31.  Arat,  Phaen.  p.  47« 
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navas  teach  us^  that  tiie  Ganges  flows  from  the  foot  oi  Vishnotu  The  ^^^v^i^* 
Saivas  however  maintain,  that  the  holy  stream  proceeds  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  head  of  Siva :  and  we  may  gather  from  Homer,  that  the  Nile 
was  believed  in  a  similar  manner  to  fiEdl  from  Deva  or  Jupiter/  Such  cdn-* 
ddences  serve  to  prove,  how  striking  an  uniformity  of  sentiment  prevailed 
throi]^out  the  whole  pagan  world. 

'  Horn.  Iliad,  lib.  xyii.  ver.  363.  The  descripQon,  which  the  poet  gives  of  this  rirer,  proves 
it  to  be  the  Nile.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  the  Eridanus  of  the  sphere  was  by 
some  mythologists  asserted  to  be  the  Nile.  In  this  case,  we  shall  have  just  the  same  doable 
Account  of  the  poetical  origin  of  that  river,  that  we  have  of  the  Ganges.  In  reality,  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Eridanus,  were  all  sacred  rivers,  and  were  all  viewed  in  the  same  light  by 
the  votaries  of  one  common  superstition.  The  real  Eridanus  of  the  sphere  however  was  neither 
the  Po  nor  the  Nile,  but  the  Euphrates ;  to  the  banks  of  which  we  may  ultimatdy  trace  all  die 
cognate  systems  of  pagan  theology.  See  Eratosth.  Catast.  Eridanus.  and  Schol.  in  Arat. 
Phsen.  p.  48.  This  last  writer  says,  that  the  natives  called  the  Eridanus  Bodmcus.  The  name 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Bod  or  Buddha,  who  is  substantially  the  sam»as  Vishnou,  and 
whose  foot  was  equally  venerated. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Respecting  the  Holy  White  Island  of  the  West. 


As  I  have  supposed  the  isles  of  the  blessed  to  relate  jointly  to  Paradise, 
mount  Ararat,  and  the  Ark,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  discuss  more  at  large 
the  geographical  situation  of  the  Brahmenical  Swetadwipa;  respectiog 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  very  erroneous  opinion  has  been  pretty  exten- 
sively adopted. 

The  sacred  isles  of  the  west,  says  an  eminent  orientalist,  ^  which  Sweta- 
dwipa  or  the  White  Island  is  the  principal  and  the  most  famous,  are  the  holy 
land  of  the  Hindoos.  There  the  fundamental  and  mysterious  transactions 
of  the  history  of  their  religion,  in  its  rise  and  progress,  took  place.  The 
White  Island,  this  holy  land  in  the  west,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  their 
religion  and  mythology,  that  they  cannot  be  separated :  and  of  course  divines 
in  India  are  as  necessarily  acquainted  with  it,  as  distant  Musulmans  are 
with  Arabia.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  most  fwoourable  circumstance;  as  in 
the  present  case  the  learned  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  White  Island  be  England,  and  the  sacred  isles  of  the  Hindoos  the  British 
isles.    After  having  maturely  considered  the  subject,  I  think  they  are.^ 

'  Asifttt  Re9«  yoh  viii*  p.  346. 
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This  opinion  has  been  finally  adopted  by  Mr.  Wilford  in  preference  to  ^^*  ^* 
his  former  conjecture,  which  exhibited  Crete  as  the  sacred  White  Island  of 
the  west :  and  the  theory,  which  he  has  inevitably  been  led  to  deduce  from  i^ 
is  not  a  little  extraordinary.  Since  the  Brahmens  declare  that  the  holy 
western  isle  was  the  very  cradle  of  their  theology  and  the  grand  stage  where 
the  creation  and  renovation  of  the  world  were  alike  accomplished,  and  since 
that  isle  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Wilford  to  be  Britain :  he  is  thence  com* 
polled  to  suppose,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  testimony  of  histoiy, 
which  brings  knowledge  of  every  kind,  not  from  Europe  into  Asia,  but  from 
Asia  into  Europe ;  he  is  thence  compelled  to  suppose,  that,  at  some  remote 
period,  Britain  was  the  religious  instructor  of  Hindostan. 

I  confess  myself^  except  in  a  very  secondary  manner,  unable,  to  adopt  any 
part  of  this  hypothesis,  and  utterly  tinable  to  adopt  the  whole  of  itf 

I.  As  the  White  Island  of  tb^  west  is  positively  declared  to  have  been 
the  region  whence  the  diluvian  mythology  of  the  Brahmens  was  imported, 
this  single  circumstance  plainly  seems  to  me  to  exclude  both  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  their  dependencies,  oa  the  one  hand;  and  Crete^  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Naxos,  Samothrace,  Delos,  Leuc&,  and  every  sacred  European  or 
Afiican  island,  on  the  other  hand.  For,  since  history  both  sacred  and 
profane  exhibits  the  march  of  knowledge  and  colonization  as  being  from 
Asia  into  Europe  and  Africa,  we  cannot,  without  paradoxically  contradict- 
ing tlia  most  unexceptionable  evidence,  deduce  the  theology  of  Hindostan 
from  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  western  islands.  And,  if  this  be  im^ 
possible,  then  is  it  equally  impossible,  that  any  one  of  them  should  be  the 
real  sacred  White  Island  of  the  Brahmens ;  because  that  island  is  unequivo- 
cally pronounced  to  be  the  cradle  of  their  mythological  system. 

II.  Yet,  as  the  very  name  imports,  the  western  holy  island  of  the 
Brahmens  must  of  course  be  sought  for  to  the  west  of  Hindostan ;  otherwise 
it  could  never  have  been  designated  by  such  an  appellation :  where  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  shall  we  find  a. country  which  answers  to  the  description  given 
of  the  Wliite  Island,  if  we  at  once  exclude  all  the  consecrated  isles  of  the 
west? 

m 

I  readily  answer,  that  the  same  important  particulars,  which  shut  out 

Britain  and  every  other  island  of  Europe  or  Africa  from  being  the  Brat}<9 

Pag.  Idol,  you  |.  3  P  , 
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B90K  II.  ixieni^  Wlaffi  Islfux^  ^lU  ponduct  w  with  perfect  &cttity  to  the  regioD  of 
which  we  are  in  que&t«    To  these  p^ticulars  let  us  oacefuUy  attend. 

Ji^^n^  i^  a  trike  ^  Brahmtu  in  India  to  this;  day 9  octualfy-descenA^/r^m 
a  wc^doiai  raeei  wMch  resided  origimUfy  in  tke  White  Island.  Learnt 
wet^  in  Indi»  readily  aclmeiwkdge,^  that  the  Brahmenical- tribes  are  by.m 
means  aboriginOti  in  that  anrntry:  they  cams  frosn  the  north,  entering  India 
tkvwgh  the  pass  of  Hari^dwar;  and  their  first  settlement  fms  at  Canege. 
Th^  also  acknemkdgef  that  the  light  of  revelation  came  from  the  west^  and 
that  the  Vedas  reside  in  the  White  Island  in  human  shapes.  This  notion  is 
openly  axiowed  in  their  sacred  hooks :  as  well  as,  that  the  fundament^ 
Mysteries  of  their  religion  are  intimately  connected  with  the  White  Island  i 
and  that  the  momentous  events,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  them, 
either  to  create  the  World,  or  to  bring  on  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
and  to  shew  them  the  path  to  heaven  and  eternal  bliss,  actually  came  to  pass 
in  the  White  Island  or  its  a^acent  sea.  The  White  Island  in  short  is  the 
holy  land  of  the  Hindoos,  and  ta  it  they  rrfer  eatery  ibing.* 

And  now  let  us  ask.  What  sacred  country  was  the  undoubted  cradle  of 
the  Paradisiacal  and  diluvian  theology  of  Hindostan?  Which  was  the  holy 
land,  that  witnessed  all  its  fundamental  and  mysterious  transactions,  being  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  entire  system  that  they  cannot  be  s^amted  ? 
Where  li^ed  the  sacerdotal  ancestors  of  the  Brahmens,  er^  shaping  their 
course  to  the  east,  they  at  length  entered  the  southern  peninsula  of  Hin* 
dostan  from  the  north?  In  what  region  are  we  to  seek  the  origin  of  those 
sacred  books,  which  are  said  to  have  been  preserved  during  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  and  which  are  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  great  transmigrating  father  ?^ 
Where  did  that  ipreat  fatiier,  who  evidently  unites  in  his  own  person  the  two 
characters  of  Adam  and  Noah,  flourish  equally  at  the  commencement  of 
each  successive  world?  With  what  special  land  is  a  religion  inseparably 
connected ;  which,  so  fieur  as  its  demonolatrical  part  is  concerned,  is  wholly 
built  upon  traditions  relative  to  Paradise  and  the  mountain  of  the  Ark? 
Where  was  it,  that  the  light  of  revelation  or  the  revealed  will  of  heaven> 

'  Aiiat.  Res.  vol.  xi.  p.  69,  70. 

*  For  aa  accoool  of  tht  sacred  books,  see  bdov  book  iii.  c.  5. 
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however  early  it  mi{^t  be  corrupted  by  the  apostates  of  Babel,  was  first    cixap.  v. 
communicated  to  the  postdiluvians,  as  it  had  heretofore  been  to  the  ante« 
diiuvians  ?    In  fine,  what  was  the  island  and  what  was  the  adjacent  sea, 
which  are  to  be  viewed  as  the  particular  stage  at  once  of  the  primeval   . 
creation  of  the  world  and  of  a  wonderful  regeneration  of  mankind  by  which 
they  were  again  stationed  on  the  lost  mount  of  Paradise  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  of  course  give  us  the  sacred  White 
Island  and  its  circumambient  sea.  But  that  answer  necessarily  specifies  the 
Paradisiacal  mount  of  Ararat  and  the  diluvian  ocean ;  which,  as  its  waters 
retired,  left  the  holy  hill  in  the  condition  of  an  island.  Therefore  mount 
Ararat  must  clearly  be  the  White  Island  of  Brahmenical  theology,  which 
accordingly  is  described  as  the  peculiar  abode  of  the  hero-gods  and  of  the 
deified  Pitris  or  patriarchal  ancestors  of  mankind :  while  the  sea,  which  sur* 
rounds  it,  must  inevitably  be  the  deluge. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  of  the  opinion,  which  is  here  advanced.  Ararat 
IS  indeed  the  sacred  White  Island  of  the  west,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  island* 
The  Brahmens  ever  speak  of  the  holy  western  isles  in  the  plural  number : 
and  their  traditions  point  out  with  sufficient  plainness,  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  a  second  consecrated  island ;  and  thus  demonstrate,  that  I  have 
rightly  identified  tfie  ^st  with  the  sea-girt  top  of  the  Paradisiacal  Ararat. 
A  White  Island,  or  an  Island  of  the  Moon  (for  the  appellations  are  synony- 
mous), is  described  by  them  as  floating  in  an  erratic  state,  like  Delos  and 
Chemmis,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  at  length 
become  fixed  or  rooted  immoveably  to  the  earth.  From  this  floating  island, 
as  well  as  fi-om  that  which  is  stationary,  they 'deduce  all  the  Mysteries  of 
their  theology.  They  inform  us,  tfiat  it  is  a  navicular  Moon ;  that  it  was 
bom  out  of  the  ocean ;  that  it  once  served  as  a  receptacle  for  all  living- 
creatures ;  that  it  sheltered  its  worshippers  from  danger  in  a  mysterious 
Paradise ;  that  it  is  incapable  of  decay,  being  exempt  from  the  periodical 
destruction  of  each  successive  world  by  the  waters  of  an  universal  deluge ; 
that  it  is  immediately  connected  with  the  regeneration  or  renovation  of  every 
mundane  system ;  that  it  is  the  abode  of  the  mighty  Isa  who  navigated  the 
flood  in  the  ship  Argha,  of  the  fish-god  Vishnou  or  Crishna  who  reposes  on 
the  boat-like  folds  of  the  serpent  Sesha,  of  the  god  of  wisdon),  and  of  those 
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TOon  u.  seven, blessed  Rishis  who  once  performed  within  it  a  wonderful  penance  and 
who  were  literally  preserved  in  an  ark  with  Menu-Satyavrata ;  that  it  was 
created  or  made  a  short  time  before  the  war  of  the  hero-gods  with  the 
giants ;  and  that  its  female  tutelary  genius  is  the  White  goddess,  who  sailed 
in  the  form  of  a  ship  over  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  who  contained  within 
her  woml^^he  Trimurti  or  the  triplicated  great  father.' 

Such  legends  require  not  much  penetration  to  decypher.  So  long  as  the 
flood  remained  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  Ark,  which  in  every  particular 
agrees  with  the  second  holy  island  of  the  Hindoos,  and  which  in  the  Orgies 
was  astronomically  represented  by  a  lunette  or  crescent,  was  the  only  white 
or  lunar  island,  the  sole  floating  Moon:  but,  when  the  summit  of  Ararat 
emerged  from  the  waves  while  the  lower  adjacent  regions  were  still  over- 
flowed, the  top  of  the  mountain  was  obviously  for  a  season  another  island ; 
and  thus  the  holy  white  islands,  being  ultimately  two  in  number,  are  always 
by  the  Brahmens  mentioned  jE^/f^ra//y.  As  the  waters  retired,  the  stationary 
island  of  the  Moon  received  the  floating  island  of  the  Moon,  which  then 
became  immoveably  fixed  to  the  earth :  and  thus  henceforth  the  two  sacred 
islands  were  necessarily  viewed  as  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other/ 

Nor  does  the  geographical  arrangement  of  the  Brahmens  less  decidedly 
conduct  us  to  the  Ark  and  mount  Ararat,  than  the  circumstantial  evidence 
which  has  just  been  considered.  The  White  Islands  are  ever  styled  the 
sacred  isles  of  the  west :  hence,  as  such  phraseology  is  Indian  or  Indo- 
Scythic,  we  must  necessarily  look  for  the  isles  in  question  to  the  west  of 
India  and  the  Indian  Caucasus.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  precise  relative 
^tuation  of  the  Armenian  mount  Ararat. 

To  circumstantial  evidence  and  accurate  geographical  arrangement  may 
be  added  such  proof  as  can  be  drawn  from  correspondence  of  appellation. 
As  the  sacred  western  isle  of  the  Brahmens  is  said  to  be  at  once  the  White 
Island  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon :  so  the  once  insular  peak  of  Ararat, 

■  Asitt.  Reft.  vol.  viii.  p.  246.  vol.  3ci.  p.  21,  35,  43,  44,  47,  69,  88,  90,  9J,  92,  97,  110, 
111,112,114,120. 

*  Agreeably  to  this  opinion,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Armenian  appellation  Luban^ 
the  Hindoos  call  the  stationary  White  island  the  mountain  of  the  Moon^  and  the  sea  which  once 
surrounded  it  the  e^  of  the  mountain  of  the  Moon.    Asiat.  Res.  vol.  viii.  p.  301. 
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from  its  having  supported  the  floating  lunar  island  of  the  Ark,  was  called     *^»«^'*  ^' 
Zuban  or  Laban  or  Alban ;  a  title,  which,  in  the  language  of  those  who 
founded  Babel,  jointly  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Moon  and  of  Whiteness. 

Here  then,  associated  with  a  wonderful  floating  island,  we  have  the  true 
sacred  White  Island  of  the  west,  which  the  Brahmens  rightly  describe  as 
the  cradle  of  their  theology:  for  here,  in  Paradisiacal  innocence,  dwelt 
Menu*Adima;  and  here  was  mystically  born  again  the  god  Chandra  or 
Lunus  or  the  ark-preserved  Siva  from  the  womb  of  the  ship  Argha,  which  is 
declared  to  have  been  a  form  of  Parvati  who  herself  is  identified  with  the 
lunar  White  goddess. 

III.  As  the  ancestors  of  the  classical  mythologists  emigrated  from  the 
region  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,*  they  still,  after  their  arrival  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  spoke  of  the  holy  western  isles,  when,  from  the  relative  situation  of 
their  new  settiements,  the  phrase  was  no  longer,  appropriate :  and,  under 
the  same  impression,  their  descendants,  forgetting  the  true  scite  of  the  happy 
isles,  were  led  at  length  to  place  them  in  the  midst  of  the  great  western 
Atiantic  ocean.  Such  an  error  was  rendered  the  more  easy  from  t£ie 
localizing  humour  of  their  religion*  Of  the  primitive  White  Island,  whence 
originated  the  whole  theological  system  both  of  the  Hindoos  and  of  all  th6 
other  Gentiles,  each  literal  sacred  island  was  an  avowed  imitative  transcript. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  various  Greek  islands,  which  I  have  already 
enumerated :  such  was  the  case  likewise  with  TenerifTe  and  the  Canaries, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  and  lying  not  far  from  the 
cpast  of  the  ancient  Cuthic  Atiantians :  and  such  was  eminently  the  case 
with  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Tzetzes,  were  esteemed 
by  many  the  Elysian  islands  of  the  blessed.*  In  this  secondary  sense  there- 
fore, but  no  further,  they  may  all,  if  we  please,  be  reckoned  the  sacred 
islands  of  the  west.  Hence  we  have  the  legend  of  a^  deluge  attached  to 
Samothrace :  hence  Delos,  where  the  Moon  was  bom,  was  thought  to  have 
once  floated :  hence  Leuc^  was  deemed  the  abode  of  departed  heroes,  and 
bore  a  name  which  signifies  White :  hence  Crete,  famed  for  its  local  Ida  or 

•  Vide  infra  book  vi.  c-  4.  j  II.  t.  c.  5.  J  V,  VI.  1,  2. 

•  Schol.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  1200. 
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»•  Amraty  always  had  the  notion  of  whiteness  associated  with  it :  and  hence  a 
well-known  appellation  of  Britain  was  specially  borrowed  from  thai  of  the 
real  White  Island,  on  which  the  navicular  Moon  rested  at  the  close  of  its 
long  voyage,' 

^  ihe  island  LeUci,  which  I  hare  meatiooed  in  this  catalogue,  b  situated  in  th^  Euxine  sea* 
In  aspiect  it  resembles  a  serpent  or  a  large  fish  floating  on  the  water :  and  it  is  still  the  popular 
opinion,  that  it  abounds  with  serpents.  Arrian  says,  that  it  was  sometimes  denominated  the 
counc  (^AchUletf  that  Thetis  was  fabled  to  have  given  it  to  that  hero,  that  his  ghost  still  in- 
habited  it,  and  that  his  temple  and  statue  both  of  ancient  workmanship  were  to  be  seen  there. 
With  the  hero-god  Achilles  was  worshipped  his  friend  Patroclus.  No  human  being  inhabited 
the  island:  but  certain  aquatic  birds  alone  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Every  morning  diey 
t^paired  to  the  sea»  wetted  their  wingB,  and  sprinkled  the  sacred  edifite :  afterwards,  they  care* 
fuUy  swept  its  pavement  wiUi  their  plumage^  But  this  marvellous  region  was  not  solely 
tenanted  by  the  shades  of  the  two  Grecian  warriors:  it  was  likewise  thought  to  be  the  general 
abode  of  the  souls  of  ancient  heroes.  Arrian.  Perip.  Font.  Eux.  p.  21.  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  vii. 
p>  306.  Pans.  Lacon.  p.  200.  Find.  Nem,  iv.  Pompon.  MeU  lib.  ii.  c.  7*  ^est.  Avien^ 
Orb.  Descript.    See  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i.  c.  25. 

tt  is  not  difficult  to  learn,  whence  these  sevettl  wild  notions  have  originated  respecting  the 
island  Leuci.  The  peculiarity  of  its  form  rendered  it  an  apt  symbol  of  the  huge  navicular  seao 
serpent,  on  which  the  great  father  Vishnou  floated  during  the  period  of  the  intermediate  deluge; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  supposition,  we  find  the  Brahmens  declaring,  thatCrishna  dwells  with  the 
snake  Sesha  in  the  holy  White  island  of  the  west.  During  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries,^ 
real  serpents  were  not  unfrequently  introduced;  the  great  father  himself  was  believed  to  have 
taken  the  fi|;ure  of  a  serpent;  and  his  idolatrous  descendants  sometirtxes  as^rted,  that  they 
wete  the  children  of  the  serpent:,  hence  arose  the  persuasion,  diat  Leuc^  abounded  with  those 
reptiles.  Lastly,  the  aquatic  birds,  which  were  feigned  to  minister  in  the  temple,  were  dottb^^ 
less  priests ;  who  assumed  the  names  of  such  birds,  and  who  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Metamorphosis  disguised  themselves  with  suitable  vizors  that  they  might  resemble 
them.  Of  this  description  were  the  sacred  birds  of  Memnon,  the  black  oracular  doves  that 
Were  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  and  the  holy  ravens  of  the  Mithratic  Orgi^ :  they  were 
all  equally  either  priests  or  priestesses  of  the  greM  iath^  and  mother.  From  a  similar  source 
originated  the  classical  fable,  that  the  swan,  though  it  had  perseveringly  screamed  all  its  life- 
time, yet  sing^  melodiously  at  the  point  of  death.  Each  such  musical  swan  was  not  a  bird^  but 
a  priest  or  priestess,  who  affected  the  name  and  form  of  one  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  great 
father  2eus  or  Theuth :  and  the  dying  strains,  which  it  uttered,  were  the  funereal  songs  of  the 
Mysteries,  chaunted  sometimes  in  honour  of  Linus  and  sometimes  in  praise  of  the  untimely 
slaughtered  Maneros.  These  ancient  mdbdies  ore  utilvetsally  represented,  as  being  mp^ 
sweetly  melancholy. 
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Iq  the  Dame  of  Aliin^  Albitm,  or  A&anichy  the  two  ideas  of  Whiteness  and  *'^*'  ^* 
<A<  ilfdm  are  equally  expressed :  for  the  Babylonians  and  other  early  post<^ 
diiuvians  denominated  the  Moon  Labanah  or  Albanah  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  whiteness.  Armenia,  being  peculiarly  the  land  of  the  floating  Moon^ 
was  thence  called  A&ama  ;  and  the  peak,  where  that  Moon  was  thought  to^ 
have  rested,  Luban  or  Laban  or  AUmsl  Albmy  therefore  denotes  either 
the  wfdte  land  or  the  land  ^  the  Moon :  and,  as,  in  the  former  signification, 
it  identifies  itself  with  the  White  Island  of  Indian  theology ;  so,  in  the  lat^ 
ter,  it  identifies  itself  with  the  same  rq^n  when  denominated  the  bmm^ 
island.  Into  our  own  country  the  name,  with  the  theological  system  at- 
tached to  it,  was  brou^t,  I  belkve,  by  the  Celts  or  Gomerians  under 
their  Cuthic  leaders  from  the  Armenian  mount  Laban  or  Alban :  for  it  is. 
most  idle  to  conjecture,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the  island  in  after  ages 
by  the  Phenicians  on  account  of  its  chalky  clifis.  The  appellation  in  fact 
is  perfectly  familiar  in  Celtic  North-Britain,  where  the  Phenicians  never 
came :  we  still  meet  with  lakes  and  rivers  styled  Leoen  from  the  worship  of 
the  Moon :  and  the  whde  country  was  viewed  by  the  Druids,  as  eminently 
sacred  to  that  mystic  navicular  planet  Nor  was  another  name  of  the  Ar^ 
menian  peak  omitted  by  the  first  planters  of  Albion.  The  arkite  mount 
Alban  was  likewise  called  Boris  or  Barit  or  Brit  from  the  sacred  ship  so  n 
denominated :  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  holy  white  island  of  Albin  was^ 
styled  Britain  or  the  land  of  the  ship  Barit^  evidently  from  the  same  mys- 
terious vessel/  Nor  was  the  country  in  general  only  called  Britain  and 
Albin  :  the  Celtic  Druids,  no  less  than  their  oriental  forefathers,  had  also 
their  mount  Baris  and  their  river  of  the  Moon,  names  preserved  in  more 
than  one  instance  even  to  the  present  day.  Ros-Bari,  or  inversely  Bari* 
Ros^  denotes,  we  are  told,  in  the  Celtic  the  mountain  or  promontory  of  the 
ship :  and  Leven  or  Leben  is  equivalent  to  the  Moon.*  Hence  in  Cleve^ 
land,  widely  overlooking  the  sea,  we  have  a  remarkable  conical  hill;  the 
precise  shape  in  which  the  ancient  pagans  peculiarly  delighted,  from  its 
literal  resemblance  tu  tlie  Armenian  hill  Masis  or  Baris  which  is  still  shewn 

'  Britain  is  Brit-TaD,  like  Hindos-Tan,  Chusis-TaD,  and  other  similar  compounds. 
*  Vallancey's  Vindic.  p.  100. 
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*">•«  "•  as  the  mountain  that  received  the  Ark :'  we  have  a  remarkable  corneal 
hill,  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Ros-Bari  or  corruptedly  Rose^ 
berry;  while,  through  the  district  beneath  it,  flows  the  once  holy  river 
Ltoen.  Hence  also  in  Scotland  we  have  another  Roseberry  or  Ros-bari, 
and  another  Leoen  as  the  nan^  both  of  a  sacred  lake  and  of  a  sacred  river.^ 
All  these  were  severally  the  mountains  or  lakes  or  rivers  of  the  holy  lunar 
ship:  and,  accordingly,  the  same  localizing  spirit,  which  has  given  us  a 
mount  Baris  in  the  far  western  Albion,  produced  another  mount  fiaris  near 
the  eastern  Ecbatana,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  navicular  god* 
dess  of  that  name  was  duly  worshipped.'  Doubtless  the  Armenian  Baris 
and  Laban  were  the  prototypes  of  all  othjsr  consecrated  places  thus  de« 
Qomiiiated. 

IV.  Every  particular,  adduced  even  by  Mr.  Wilfoi^  himself  tends  to 
establish  the  opinion  here  adopted. 

As  he  states,  that,  in  Asia  and  the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  Britain  was 
esteemed  the  land  of  spirits :  so  he  thinks  it  probable,  that^  in  Britain,  the 
holy  island  was  placed  still  further  to  the  west;  and  observes,  that  he  sa* 
vages  of  America,  who  it  seems  have  the  same  article  of  belief,  actually  fix 
it  yet  again  more  westerly  as  if  it  were  in  Asia.  He  mentions  abo  a  notion^ 
hat  the  White  Island  had  been  brought  into  various  parts  of  Hindostan. 
And  he  cites  a  commentator  on  the  Bhagavata,  as  pronouncing  that  the 
two  White  Islands  are  really  but  one,^ 

The  whole  of  this  perfectly  accords  with  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject* 
•  In  Egypt  and  Greece,  Britain  was  deemed  the  holy  western  isle ;  because 
the  Indo-Scythic  invaders  of  those  countries  used  the  term  western^  when 
from  their  change  of  situation  it  was  no  longer  proper  :  but,  in  America, 
which  was  peopled  from  eastern  Asia,  the  natives  retained  the  idea  that  the 
White  Island  lay'far  to  the  west  without  at  all  departing  from  the  accuracy 
of  truth.     The  fable  of  its  being  brought  into  India  relates  to  the  practice 

*  Tournefort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  vol.  iii.  p.  94,  101,  104.  cited  by  Hales. 

*  It  has  often  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  old  Celtic  names  of  rivers  and  niountai^^ 
very  generally  remain  throughout  England,  though  its  present  inhabitants  are  Saxons, 

'  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  xi*  p.  5S1. 

t  ApiMt  I^^*  vol.  xi.  p.  88, 100 — 104* 
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of  local  transcription^  ivhich  prevailed  so  extensively  throughout  the  pagan  m^^*^* 
world ;  for  every  holy  island  in  every  consecrated  lake  was  deemed  an  express 
image  of  the  true  White  Island,  which  in  this  secondary  sense  was  to  be 
found  in  all  re^ons  of  the  earth.  And  the  circumstance  of  the  two  White 
Islands  really  constituting  but  one  was  a  literal  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Ark 
became  inseparably  united  to  mount  Ararat;  a  peculiarity^  which  never 
could  have  been  charact^jdc  of  Britain  an4  Ireland. 


Fag.  Idol  VOL.  I,  3  E 
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CHAITER  VI. 


On  the  wigin  and  import  of  the  veneration  paid  to  the  bulh 
the  lionj  and  the  eagle. 


i\RBiTRART  pomts  of  resemblance  afTord  the  most  decisive  proofi  of  the 
common  origin  of  those  speculations,  in  which  they  occur. 

Had  the  idolatry  of  every  pagan  nation  sprung  up  independently  and  un^ 
connectedly,  it  could  only  have  resembled  the  idolatry  of  other  nations  in 
matters  which  are  not  arbitrary,  while  it  would  have  exhibited  no  similitude 
in  matters  which  are  purely  arbitrary.  Thus,  if  we  had  found  the  Gentiles 
in  every  part  of  the  world  simply  worshipping  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the 
Stars,  without  entertaining  any  other  ideas  of  them  than  what  would  ob- 
viously result  from  the  knowledge  of  their  physical  properties :  such  a  cir- 
cumstance would  by  no  means  have  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  they 
had  all  derived  this  mode  of  worship  from  a  common  source ;  because,  if 
the  posterity  of  Noah  had  retired  to  their  respective  settlements  precious 
to  the  rise  of  idolatry,  and  if  they  had  all  afterwards  lapsed  into  it  without 
any  mutual  communication,  the  first  objects  of  veneration,  when  they  forsook 
the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  would  naturally,  in  every  instance,  be  the 
host  of  heaven.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  both  notions  and  sym- 
bols of  a  perfectly  arbitrary  description  attached  to  a  modci  of  superstition 
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combinations  cannot  have  been  accidental^  Iwl  thi^t  aU  tb^  th9olo$pcat  sy^ 
t9mi  whjcb  tflcbibil  thwi  m)»t  b%v«  Nen  derived  fi^m  scm^  pv«W¥id  oqip- 
iMm  odyoiJ.  Widely  «»p«^tQd  natiQq$»  wbkb  bad  had  no  leteremirM 
duriqg  tbe  fimnatioa  ^  tbek  A^veral  mytboloi^  w^t  all  bave  been  lfd» 
without  tbo  least  degree  <^  oMtiial  Qorre^pondeaeOt  to  wora^  tilne  Sun  and 
the  Moon :  but  tbey  CQukl  not  aU  bave  ^inmblod  itpon  the  ii9ti(m>  ia  itoelf 
i^vboUy  arl^trary  aD4  unnaturalt  that  4i«  god»  wbimi  tb^y  venefMed  m  tbe 
Sun,  oncae  sailed  ov«r  the  ocean  ia  an  airk ;  and  that  &e  goddasi^  nibom 
they  adored  m  th«  Mocmt  waa  moat  properly  represented  l^  a  e^p,  because 
she  once  in  such  a  ^m  ioated  oo  tbt  wrfice  of  tbe  mtgb^  deep..  In  a 
sindiiar  manner,  they  mi^  alU  without  any  coomiiwioatioii,  btiTe  boee  n^ 
duced  10  woraUip  the  Sun  and  Moon  ae  a  god  and  goddess ;  bat  tbey  eouU 
not  all  have  hi^p4[)ened>  in  a  solitary  inwlaled  slater  to  pitch  iiqpoo  preciMdy 
the  same  sacred  symbols.  If  the  various  systema  of  Fagmiam  bad  orqph 
nated  M^m^dnt^  of  eac^  other,  one  nation  would  bc^ve  veMraled  tiae  Sun 
under  one  bi^roglypbie;  another  nfdon^  uodflr  anotlier;  and  a  ^rd»  under 
none  at  aU :  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  exiatenoe  of  such  a  looiqr 
obane^  as  should  lead  them  all,  not  merdy  to  worship  tbe  Sua  and  Moen^ 
but  to  worship  them  with  emctly  the  same  notaona  and  under  exactly  the 
same  bierc^ypbics.  Thia  universal  agreement  in  Betters  arbitiwy  proves 
a  common  origin.  But  the  theological  syateois  of  the  whole  pagan  wcffld 
could  not  have  bad  a  common  origin>  unteas  tbe  first  templar  of  idolatry 
ifM  struck  out  wbra  all  mankind  were  assembled  together  hi  one  plaqe  and 
in  one  communityii  The  gmeral  prototjrpe  therefore  of  every  pagan  system 
must  have  been  invented  previous  to  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity^ 
and  copies  of  H  must  have  been  carried  by  each  tribe  into  the  land  ef  ibi 
own  peculiar  settlement 

Thb  train  of  reasoning  will  at  once  compel  us  to  fix  the  origin  of  idolatry 
to  the  age  of  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  will  account  for  the  sii^ular  resem- 
blance,  even  in  the  most  arbitrary  pardculars,  which  one  gentile  system  in- 
variably bears  to  another.  I  have  at  present  to  e?(emplify  such  apcprdanoe 
in  the  universally  prevailing  veneration  paid  to  the  buD)  the  lioq^  ai^d  the 
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BOOB  n,    ^g^^  •  and  afterwards  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  veneration,  and  to  ascertain 
its  subsequently  acquired  hnport. 

I.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  gentile  world,  in  which  the  bull  and 
the  cow  were  not  highly  reverenced  and  considered  in  the  light  of  holy  and 
niysterious  symbols.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  attendants  or  vehicles  of  the 
principal  god  and  goddess  :  and  sometimes  they  are  deemed  forms  or  repre* 
sentations  of  the.  deities  themselves.  Wherever  we  direct  our  attention,  be 
it  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  still  these  hieroglyphics  present  themselves  to  . 
our  view,  and  that  too  invariably  in  the  same  bearing  and  connection. 

1.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  great'father  Fohi,  whose  whole  history  proves 
him  to  be  the  scriptural  Noah,  is  said  to  have  had  a  son  named  Skin-Nungh, 
Bat,  agreeably  to  that  mystic  system  of  genealogizing  which  prevailed  so 
universally  among  the  Gentiles,  we  may  safely  pronounce  Fohi  and  Shin- 
Nungh  to  be  one  and  the,same  character.  Now  Shin-Nungh  is  feigned  to 
have  had  the  head  of  a  bull.' 
^In  the  neighbouring  empire  of  Japan,  thid  ancient  personage  is  venerated* 
under  the  title  of  the  ox-headed  prince  of  heaven :  and  his  figure  is  here 
again  that  of  a  man,  having  the  horns  of  a  bull,  and  exhibiting  the  lunar 
crescent  impressed  on  various  parts  of  his  body.^  At  Meaco,  in  the  same 
country,  he  appears  in  the  uncompounded  form  of  a  bull ;  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  impelling  the  mysterious  egg  towards  the  shore  of  that 
ocean,  in  which  it  had  previously  floated.' 

The  crescent  impressed  on  the  side  of  this  ox-headed  deity  is  the  very 
device,  which  was  equally  impressed  on  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  bull  Apis* 
That  sacred  animal,  the  living  object  of  national  devotion,  was  studiously 
selected  of  a  black  colour,  the  holy  colour  alike  of  Emphtha  and  Vishnou : 
and  on  his  side  was  artificially  imprinted  a  white  figure  of  the  lunar  cres* 
cent**    The  priests  told  Plutarch,  that  it  was  produced  by  a  touch  of  the 

'  Couplet.  Pmf.  ad  Tab.  Chronog.  p.  3* 

*  Kaempfer's  Hist  of  Japan,  b.  v*  c.  3.  p.  418.  wiUi  the  plate  there  referred  to. 
f  See  the  pldnte  in  IVHancarville't  Recherches  sur  Torig.  des  arts.  vol.  i.  p.  65.  and  in  Mau- 
rice's Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  i.  p.  47. 
^  Plin.  ]^at.  Hist.  lib.  viii.  c.  46. 
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Moon,  ivhich  descended  from  heaven  for  that  special  purpose/  By  das  «■*»*  ^- 
pretended  Moon  we  must  evidently  understand  a  metal  plate  cut  in  tim 
shape  of  a  lunette,  which  was  either  applied  hot  to  the  side  of  the  beast,  or 
was  the  vehicle  Of  a  caustic.  Such  a  descent  of  the  Moon  was  of  the  same 
nature  as  that,  which  both  the  ancient  Brahmens  of  India,  and  their  hre- 
tfaoren  the  Druids  of  Britain,  claimed  to  efiect.  The  former,  according  to 
Nonnus,  compared  that  planet  to  an  unyoked  heifer,  doubtless  in  refi^ence 
to  the  horns  of  the  animal ;  and  were  wont  by  their  incantations  to  bring  it 
down  from  heaven :  the  latter,  as  we  may  collect  from  Diodorus,  pretended, 
that  at  times  it  was  so  near  their  island,  that  the  hills  on  its  surfrice  might  be 
clearly  discerned/  In  both  these  instances,  a  crescent,  or  the  figure  of  a 
bull  whose  horns  resembled  a  crescent,  was  most  probably  exhibited  in  the 
sacred  rites  and  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Moon.  Now,  under  the 
form  of  the  bull  Apis  or  Mneuis,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  their  great  god 
Osiris;  esteeming  him  the  living  representative  of  the  deity,  belieyii^  tiiat 
the  soul  of  the  god  tenanted  die  body  oi  the  animal,  and  thence  deeming  the 
bull  the  very  same  as  Osiris-himself.' 

The  Osiris  of  Egypt  was  avowedly  the  Bacchus  or  Dionusus  of  Greece : 
hence  in  this  latter  country,  we  find  also  a  notion  prevalent,  that  the  god  of 
wine  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  bull.  Nonnus  styles  him  the  tauric  ddty: 
Euripides  introduces  a  chorus  of  Bacchantes,  inviting  him  to  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  bull :  the  Orphic  poet  celebrates  him  as  tiie  god  with  two  homsr 
having  the  head  of  a  bull :  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  women  of  Elis 
were  accustomed  to  invite  him  to  his  temple  on  the  sea-'shore,  under  the 
name  of  the  heifer-footed  dvomty^  the  illustrious  buU,  the  bull  worthy  of 
the'  highest  venerations 

Bacchus  or  Osiris  again  was  the  same  as  Adonis  :  hence  Adonis  is  like- 
wise described  by  the  Orphic  poet,  as  having  two  horns,  and  as  thus  wMring^ 
Ae  semblance  of  a  bull.^ 

■  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  viii.  p,  718. 

^  Nonui  Dionys.  lib.  xxxvi.     Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  150. 
^  Plut.  de  hid.  p.  362,  36fr,  S68.     Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  76. 

♦  Nonni  Dionys.  lib.  ▼.      Eurip.  Bacch.  vcr.   1015.  Otph.  Hymn.  xxix.  Plut.  Quaest. 
Gnec.  p.  ^99»  *  Orph.  Hymn.  It. 
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^^^^  ^  The  character  of  Bacchus  abo,  at  we  shall  hereafter  see  sft  iarfe^  equalfy 
mcdits  into  those  of  Jupiter  and  N^tune.  Accordingly  it  is  said,  tbat»  on 
difieient  occasioosi  the  fimn  <rf'a  bnU  was  assumed  by  both  those  dtviaUiea*' 
The  taudc  Jupiter  was  the  parent  of  A/t  Cretan  Minos ;  who  is  vtmfy 
allied  to  the  Minotaur  or  the  buU  Minos,  and  who  is  the  same  character  as 
the  Menes  or  bull  Menuis  of  Egypt  and  as  the  great  &ther  Menu  of  His* 
dostan*  Hence  the  bull  of  Menu  is  no  less  celebrated  by  the  Brahmen^ 
tjKiQ  the  buU  Menuis  was  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  buU  Minos  by  the 
Oreeks.  He  is  deeaied  ibe  personiftcatkn  of  justice :  because  Menu,  of 
whom  he  is  the  repfesentativct  is  the  same  peraon  as  Noah,  whovi  Moses 
eoiioently  styles  the  Just  man!' 

The  bull  of  Menu  must  certainly  be  identified  with  the  bull  of  Sifa : 
because  Menu»  whether  viewed  as  Adam  or  Noah»  equally  and  ultimatofy 
lesolns  hhosetf  into  tiie  character  of  that  deity*^  Siva  however  or  Iswarai 
•  is  deaily  the  Ooris  or  Isiris  of  Egypt :  the  buU  therefi[>re,  which  invariably 
attends  i;qfKm  Siva,  is  the  same  mystic  animal  as  the  buU  Apis.  Agreeably 
to  this  iqmuoDi  we  find  even  to  the  preseotday,  that  sao^  bulls  are  duly 
maiotaioed  within  the  preoocts  of  the  temple  of  Jag^n-Natb,  who  unites  in 
his  own  character  the  mystic  Trimurti  ctf  the  Hindoos :  and  we  may  safe^ 
venkure  to  pronounce,  that  the  great  black  bull  worshipped  in  Tanjore  was 
but  a  figure  of  the  emblematical  animal  which  the  Egyptians  called  Afi^! 
Siva  himself,  under  the  name  of  hkuren  or  Mwlf-Ishuren^  that  is»  tk^ 
great  Ishuren^  is  said  by  the  Tamuli  of  Tranquebar  to  have  the  horns  oi  a 
bull.  Here  his  mythological  history  immediatdy  connects  itself  with  that 
of  the  tauric  Dionusus,  with  whom,  no  less  than  with  Osiris,  he  is  most 
undoubtedly  to  be  identified.  The  Greeks  had  a  legend  that  Bacchus  was 
bom  fixHn  the  thigh  of  Jupiter:  but  the  more  inteUigent  among  them  were 

'  Orid.  Metam.  lib.  ii.  yer.  S50.  lib«  vi.  ver*  115.  Hesiod.  Scut.  Here,  vec  104«Tseix.  in 
loc.  Jupiter,as  the  bull  of  Europa,  is  said  to  be  the  bull  of  the  sphere:  though  some  say^  that 
the  animal  there  depicted  is  the  keifer  lo.  There  is  do  real  mythological  diScrence  in  these 
two  opinions;  for  lo  is  the  cow  Isis  of  Egypt,  and  the  bull  Jupiter  is  the  same  deity  as  the 
uutic  Osiris.  Nonni  Dionys.  lib.  i.  Eratot*  Catast.  Tmunu^ 
^  Pvefiace  (o  Instit.  of  Menu,  p,  ?iii.  Moor*t  Hind*  Pantb*  p.  296w  S97« 
'  Asiat.  Ret.  vol.  i.  p.  250.  ^  Bttchaoan'i  Christ.  Rei.  ia Aait-  p*  lt9 
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fufiy  awste,  fhat  tiiis  fable  ongimted  fti^m  a  mere  mispmbn  of  terms,  mxt^n. 
Hence  "we  are  told,  Qiat  what  Bacdim  was  TeaUy  born  ffom  was  mocmt 
Mera  in  India;  and  that  the  special  *place  cf  his  nativity  was  ^  city  Nysa 
Df  Ntisa,  which  was  situated  in  tJhe  immediate  vidnity  cf  timt  moimtak.* 
Kt)W  this  Msnd-Ishuren  is,  fn  a  similar  manner^  represented  as  hcrmg 
been  bom  at  Nisa^Dabura  near  Tnoimt  Mera ;  and  Is  desciibed,  as  dridcing 
wine,  as  having  the  horns  of  a  bull,  and  as  being  attended  by  eight  gigantic 
tfeimons  named  Fudam^  The  tauric  Ishuren  then  is  «leat4y  the  same  per« 
istna  as  the  tamic  Bacchus.  But  Ishuren  is  the  same  god  as  Siva ;  ivho  fike 
BacdlMs  floated  in  an  ark  on  Ifae  surface  of  tiie  ocean,  whose  favourite  haunt 
\b  mount  Meru,  tmd  who  is  there  conspicuous  in  Ac  eight  forms  of  th6 
eight  regents  of  the  world,  ishuren  t>r  Siva  hchwever  is  -equrfly  the  Osiris 
of  Egy^,  who  again  b  acknowledged  to.  be  no  oter  tisian  the  Dionusus  fH 
the  Gtceks,  CiMisequenlly^  ishuren^  Osirw,  aid  Dionusus^  who  are  aM, 
descried  as  partaking  of  tiie  form  t)f  a  bull,  vaaA  have  bad  such:  a  form, 
assigned  to  them  'from  the  prevalence  of  somet^ommon  mytholo^cal  idea. 
TFhe  btill  trf  Sivais  cdled  by  the  Hindoos  Nandi,  as  those  of  Osiris  were 
denonmittted  by  the  Egyptians^  Apis  and  Menm^  But  Nandi>  though  th6 
symbol  and  attendant  of  an  Indian  divfeky,  is  yct^aid  bythe  fimhmensto. 
reside  in  the  sacred  Wlbite  Island  of  the  west'  The  assertion  is  pei^cfl^ 
accurate :  for  that  island^  as  we  have  already  seen^  is  the  insular  peak  ^ 
the  once  sea-girt  Ararat  j  where  -the  patriarch,  of  whom  the  buH  was  a. 
symbol,  dweh  after  the  reeess  of  the  -deluge* 

Equally  sacred  was  tliataiaimat  deemed  among  the 'Cfeltie  Druidit  of  the 
west  By  Ihe  ancient  Bfitons  the  bull  was  not  only  teverenoed  in  a  very; 
high  d^tee :  but  he  was  likewise  reverenced  by  them  precisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  was  exhibited  by  them  exactly  in  the  same  connection.;  as  he 
was  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Greeks.  Ue  was; the  isyBubo) 
<^  their  great  god  Hu ;  the  whole  of  whose  character  and  attributes  proves. 

'  Diod.  BibU  lib.  ii.  p.  12S., 

^ Bayer.  Hist.  Bactrian.  p.  2»  S.  apud  Bryant's  Anal,  vol.iii. p.. 559*. 

*  Afliat.  Res.  vol.  ix.  p..78.. 
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T^ooK  u.  him  to  be  one  with  Osiris,  Siva,  aqd  Bacchus :  and  it  i»  worthy  of  obsen- 
vation,  that  this  deity  appears  to  have  been  moreover  represented  by  living 
bulls,  just  as  those  deities  also  were/  The  same  mode  of  worship  prevdked 
among  their  brethren,  the  Cimbri  or  Cymry  of  the  continent  They  adored 
their  principal  god  under  the  form  of  a  brazen  bull,  and  called  him  Tanm 
Trigaranos  from  the  figures  of  three  cranes  which  appeared  perching  upon 
him/ 

.  This  title,  which  is  pure  Celtic,  seems  to  prove  very  clearly  that  tb^ 
Cimbri  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  stock/  Yet,  in  their  attack  on 
the  Romans,  they  were  associated  with  an  apparently  Gothic  or  Scythian 
tribe :  for  the  Teutones,  as  we  may  collect  from  their  name,  were  of  Teutonic 
or  Teutsch  or  German  origin.  The  religion  of  the  two  great  fieunilies  of  the 
Celts  and  the  Goths  was  fundamentally  the  same,  though  sqbsisting  under 
different  modifications.  Hence  we  are  told,  that  the  Teutones,  no  less  than 
their  allies  the  Cimbri,  venerated  the  brazen  bull,  which  symbolized  the  great 
god  Hu  or  £say  or  Noe^  as  he  was  variously  denominated.  Such  venera- 
tion is  perfectly  in  character  with  the  accounts,  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  Gothic  superstition.  The  three  principal  deities  of  that  mythology 
were  supposed  to  have  been  bom  from  a  wonderful  cow>  which  doubtless 
r^resented  Uie  great  mother  :  for  we  find,  that  the  chariot  of  that  goddess 
was  wont  to  be  drawn  by  sacred  heifers,  previous  to  the  ceremony  of  fio- 
lemnly  committing  her  to  the  waters  of  a  holy  lake/ 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  shrine  of  Agruerus,  whom  the  Phenidans  vene* 
rated  as  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  who  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  the  patron 
of  husbandry,  and  whose  legendary  history  proves  him  to  be  Uie  same  as  Noah, 
was  drawn  about  from  place  to  place  by  a  yoke  of  oxen/    This  deity,  whom 

'  SeeDafics's  MythoL  of  Brit.  Druids,  p.  J2S— 143. 

*  BorlasiTs  Hist,  of  Cornwall,  b.  iL  c.  l6. 

^  The  Romans  wrote  his  name  Tartas  TrigaranuSf  obserring  that  its  import  is  the  hitt  wUk 
tkrtt  cranei :  the  signification  of  Tarw  Trigaranu$  even  in  modern  Webh  is  the  very  same. 
Hence  the  Cimbri  must  have  spoken  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Welsh  or  Cymry.  See 
Davies's  Mythol.  p.  132. 

^  Edda  Fab.  iii.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  40. 

'  Sanchon.  apud  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  See  my  Dissert,  on  the  Cabiri.  vol.  u 
p,35.4«— 47. 
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the  Greek  translator  of  Sancbooiatbo  calls  Agruerus  from  the  circumstance  *^*^'*  ^^• 
of  his  being  an  agricultural  god,  was  worshipped  by  the  Tyriand  and  their 
neighbours  the  Canaanites  under  the  titles  of  Baal  and  Moloch :  and,  as 
his  shrine  was  drawn  by  oxen,  so  he  himself  was  represented  by  the  figure 
of  a  man  having  the  head  of  a  bull  and  sometimes  probably  by  the  simple 
figure  of  a  bull  alone/  His  rites  were  of  a  very  bloody  and  cruel  nature  t 
and,  from  the  manifest  connection  of  the  fable  of  Europa  and  the  bull  Ju- 
piter with  the  Phenician  mythology,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  he  was 
the  very  same  character  as  the  semi-human  and  semi-bestial  Minotaur  of 
Crete,  whose  sacrificial  Orgies  were  of  an  equally  sanguinary  description. 
He  is  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  nearly  allied  to  the  brazen-footed  bulls  of  Col* 
chis ;  which  are  so  conspicuously  introduced  into  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  and  which  are  said  to  have  breathed  fire  firom  their  nos- 
trils. This  last  circumstance  is  by  no  means  to  be  deemed  altogether  fabu- 
lous :  it  alludes  to  the  mode  of  worship  that  prevailed  among  the  Colchiansi 
who  were  of  the  same  Indo«Scythic  origin  as  the  Goths  and  the  Phenicians. 
The  brazen  image  of  Moloch  is  said  to  have  been  heated  red-hot,  whenever 
a  devoted  infant  was  consigned  to  the  arms  of  the  mishapen  monster :  andi 
firom  a  similar  practice,  seems  to  have  originated  the  l^nd  of  the  fire- 
breathing  bulls. of  Colchis. 

We  find  the  self-same  symbol  held  in  equal  veneration  among  the  ancient 
Persians.  One  of  the  sacred  carved  grottos,  which  still  exists  near  the 
Campus  Magorum,  exhibits  the  tauric  Mithras  under  the  too  well  known 
symbol  of  the  Linga  or  Phallus  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  bull.^  Such 
a  mode  of  representation  is  in  perfect  congruity  with  the  notions  entertained 
by  the  old  mytbologists  respecting  the  character  of  the  great  father.  They 
universally  symbolized  him  by  a  bull,  and  considered  him  as  the  patron  at 
once  of  destruction  and  of  generation :  for  in  their  philosophy,  which  was 
built  on  the  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  succession  of  similar  worlds,  to  destroy 
w^  only  to  reproduce  in  a  new  shape.  The  tauriform  Mithras  is  the  same 
personage  as  the  bull-man  of  the  Zend-Avesta ;  who  is  described^  as  first 

■  Seld.  de  Dis  Syr.  Synt.  i.  c.  6.  Compare  Jer,  xix.  5  with  xxxii.  35. 
*  Bryant's  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  425,  426. 

Fag.  Idol.  voi,.  1.  3  F 
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appearing  at  the  epoch  of  the  creation^  and  as  afterwards  reappearing  at 
the  idme  of  the  deluge.  His  legend  undeniably  proves  him  to  be  Adanii 
viewed  as  again  manifesting  himself  in  the  character  of  Noah :  and  this 
mixed  being,  the  principal  hero-god  or  great  father  of  the  Gentiles,  is  the 
divinity,  who  was  so  universally  worshipped  under  the  semblance  of  a  bull 
or  of  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  bull 

Even  in  the  American  world,  at  the  period  of  its  first  discovery  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  present  symbol  was  not  wholly  unknown :  for  we  are  told 
by  Cieza,  that  in  some  provinces  of  Peru  the  image  of  a  sacred  bull  was 
highly  venerated  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  This  deity  was  doubtless 
brought  with  them  by  the  primitive  settlers  of  the  country,  when  they  emi- 
grated from  the  north-eastern  regions  of  Asia.' 

8.  As  the  chief  male  divinity  of  the  Gentiles  was  represented  by  a  bull, 
so  their  principal  female  divinity  was  typified  by  a  cow. 

Thus  the  Egyptians  depicted  Isis,  as  the  Greeks  painted  lo  who  mdeed 
was  the  same  as  Isis,  with  the  horns  of  a  cow  on  her  head ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count, as  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  they  venerated  cows  beyond  all  other 
animals,  as  being  the  recognized  hieroglyphic  of  .their  Magna  Maten* 
Thus  the  Phenicians  represented  Astart^  or  Baaltis  witli  the  head  and  horns 
of  a  cow.'  And  tiius  the  Greeks  both  supposed  Diana  to  ride  upon  a 
bull,  and  sometimes  ascribed  to  her  the  head  of  that  animal.^  Thus  also 
the  Indian  Isi,  who  unites  in  her  own  person  the  three  cognate  great  god- 
desses, is  symbolized  even  to  this  day  by  a  cow ;  which  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented with  three  tails  and  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  which  in  that  form  is 
used  as  a  domestic  idol.^  Thus  again,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Magna 
Mater  of  the  Goths  was  a  cow.     And  thus  Ceridwen,  the  chief  goddess  of 

*  Cieza  c.  50.  apud  Purch.  Pilg.  b.  ix.  c,  10.  p.  879«  *  Herod.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.41. 

^  Sanchon.  apud  £useb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Tobit  accordingly  complains,  that  the 
idolatrous  tribes  of  Israel  sacrificed  to  the  cow-goddess  Baal.  Tob.  i.  5.  Baal,  like  all  the 
chief  deities  of  the  Gentiles*  was  androgynous.  Hence,  throughout  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Ixx,  the  word  occurs  as  frequently  witli  the  feminine  as  with  the  masculine  article.  See 
Selden.  de  Dis  Syr,  Synt.  ii.  c.  2.  p.  167. 

^  Suid.  Lex.  Taurione.    Porph.  apud  Ger.  seeParkhurst*8  Heb.  Lex.  p.  3SS« 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  138, 1S6,   141. 
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Draidical  superstition,  was  attended  by  three  cows,   which  jointly  repre*    ^^^^  ^^ 

seated  her  in  her  triple  capacity :  for  this  deity  was  evidently  the  same  as 

the  triple  Isi  of  the  Hindoos,  the  triple  Diana  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  Trig- 

laf  or  triple  Hecat^  of  the  Goths/  v 

From  Ceridwen  venerated  under  the  form  of  a  heifer,  the  island,  where 
her  worship  eminently  prevailed,  was  called  Mona  or  Yhys  Mon^  which 
signifies  the  island  of  the  arw^  Man  or  Mma  however  equally  denotes  the 
Moon :  and  the  sacred  cow  was  called  by  the  name  of  that  planet,  because 
she  was  the  symbol  of  the  Moon :  but  the  word  itself  is  ultimately  no  other 
than  the  feminine  form  of  Menu  ;  and  tiie  patriarch,  who  bore  that  name, 
was  esteemed  the  male  genius  of  the  Moon,  because  the  lunette,  which  the 
horns  of  a  cow  so  aptly  represent,  was  the  astronomical  type  of  the  diluviaii 
ship  Argha. 

II.  Though  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  lion  has  not  perhaps  acquired  an  equal 
degrte  of  celebrity  with  that  of  the  bull,  we  shall  find  it  just  as  universally 
employed,  and  in  point  of  application  employed  in  the  very  same  manner : 
for  those  identical  mythologic  characters,  which  are  attended  or  represented 
by  animals  of  the  bovine  specfes^  are  also  attended  or  represented  by 
Ikms. 

1.  Aitiong  the  Ifindoos,  Siva  is  clad  in  die  skin  of  a  lion ;  and  Visbnou 
assumes  the  form  of  that  beast  in  order  to  destroy  a^  blaspheming  tyrant/ 
Among  the  Greeks,  Hercules  was  similarly  clad  in  a  lion^s  skin :  while  Bac* 
chus  was  believed  to  manifest  himself  in  the  semUaoce  of  a  Ibn,  and  was 
feigned  in  that  shape  to  have  torn  asunder  a  giant  in  the  wars  of  the  gods/ 
It  was  the  same  superstitiott,  which  prompted  Croesus  to  dedicate  a  golden 
lion  to  the  Delphic  Apollo;^  and  which  led  the  ancient  Orphic  mystagogue 
to  ascribe  the  head  of  a  lion  to  that  primeval  character,  whom  he  called 
Hercules  or  Cronus^  and  to  whom  he  attributed  the  production  of  tlie 
World  from  chaos/    It  was  the  same  superstition  also,  which  induced  the 

■  Davics's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druid,  p.  177.  *  IWi 

*  Moor's  Hind.  Pantb.  plate  17.  and  p.  146.  Maurice's  Hist*  of  Hind.  roU  \u  p*  35* 
^  Eurip.  Bacch.  rer.  10I7«  Hor.  Od.  lib.  ii.  od*  \^.  ver.  $1— 24* 
'  Herod-  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  50. 
^  Athenag.  Legat*  p.  6S. 
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MoifK  11.  Egyptians  to  consecrate  a  lion  to  Vulcan  or  Pbtha,  to  worship  that  animal 
in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  city  of  Leopolis,  and  to  esteem  him  the  symbol 
of  Horus  or  the  younger  Osiris.'  And  it  was  the  same  superstition,  equally 
operating  m  countries  widely  separated  from  each  other,  which  taught  the 
Persians  to  represent  Mithras  with  the  head  of  a  lion  as  well  as  with  tiiat  of 
a  bull ;  the  Assyrians  and  Hindoos,  to  depict  the  solar  Adad  and  Surya  as  a 
man  riding  on  the  back  of  a  lion ;  the  ancient  Arabs,  to  venerate  Yaghuth 
under  the  form  of  a  lion ;  the  Celtic  Druids,  to  consider  a  lion  as  a  fit  type 
of  their  god  Hu ;  and  the  Mexicans  of  Tabasco,  to  worship  the  image  of  a 
lion  as  a  present  and  potent  divinity/ 

3.  In  strict  analogy  to  the  mode  of  representing  the  great  mother  by  a 
cow,  while  the  great  father  is  symbolized  by  a  bull,  we  find  the  principal 
goddess,  no  less  than  the  principal  god,  of  Paganism,  connected  with  the 
lion. 

A  female  dei^  of  the  Syrians  of  Hierapolis,  whom  Lucian  calls  Juno, 
was  represented  sitting  upon  lions :  Cybd^  or  the  universal  mother  of  the 
hero-gods,  who  was  equally  worshipped  in  Phrygia,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions :  one  of  tiie  three  heads  of  Diana  or  Hecat^ 
was  a  lion ;  and  in  her  temple  at  Olympia  there  was  a  winged  figure,  the 
right  side  of  which  resembled  a  panther,  and  the  left  a  lion :  the  Atargatis 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  was  venerated  in  conjunction  with  Adad,  was  seated 
on  a  throne  supported  by  hoWf  in  the  very  manner  (as  Macrobius  justiy 
remarks)  that  the  Phry^ans  depicted  Cybelfe:  and  the  Hindoo  Parvati,  in 
lier  character  of  Durga  (the  Derceto  and  Atargatis  of  Palestine  and 
Assyria),  appears  riding  on  a  lion,  the  ^ft  of  her  mountain-sire  Himalaya.' 

Since  then  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  great  mother  was  symbolized 

^  JElian.  de  animal,  lib.  xii.  c.  7*   Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  it.  qosst.  5.   HorapoU.  Hierog. 

hb.  i.i71. 

*  Montfauc.  Ant.  Expl.  vol.  ii.  p.  56S,  369.  Parkhunt'i  Heb.  Lex.  p.  393.  Maurice's 
Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  i.  p.  274.  plate  of  Zodiac.  Hyde  de  rel.  vet.  Pers.  c.  v.  p.  132.  Sale's 
Prelim.  Disc,  to  Koran,  sect.  i..p.  19.  Davies's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druid,  p.  1 16, 364.  Cerem. 
and  relig.  cust.  vol.  iii,  p.  l67. 

'  Lucian.  de  dea  Syr.  vol.  ii.  p.  901.  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  Orph.  Argon,  ver. 
973 — 977.     Pier.  Hierog.  p.  11.    Orpji.  Hymn.  xxvi.  ver.  3.    Moor*s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  153. 
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by  a  IbnesSy  as  well  as  by  a  cow ;  we  may,  I  think,  venture  analo^cally  to  "^^  tk 
suppose,  that  those  kindred  hieroglyphics,  the  Chimera  and  the  Sphinx 
(evidently,  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  theology  of  Egypt),  were  in 
reality  representations  of  the  chief  goddess  of  the  Gentiles*  Chimera  was  a 
female  Cerberus,  for  she  is  said  to  hav6  bad  three  heads ;  one  of  a  lion,  one 
of  a  she-goat,  and  one  of  a  serpent.'  Cerberus  however  is  declared  by 
Pwphyry  to  be  a  type  <^  the  triple  solar  god :  and  he  uses  language  in 
speaking  of  him,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  tiiat  employed  by  the 
Brahmens  in  describing  the  nature  of  their  triple  solar  deity,  Brahnuu- 
Vishnou-Siva.'  If  the  three-headed  Cerberus  then  be  a  symbol  of  the  great 
fittber;  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  the  three-headed  Chimera  was  a 
symbol  of  the  great  mother.  Sphinx  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  being  the^ 
daughter  of  Chimera,  a  circumstance  which  sufficiently  proves  their  near 
connection  with  each  other.  She  was  likewise  triformed,  blending  togetb^ 
in  one  figure  a  lion,  a  virgin,  and  a  bird.'  This  in  fact  was  but  a  variatioa 
ctf  the  other  hieroglyphic :  the  Sphinx  and  the  Chimera  equally  represented 
the  Magna  Mater. 

III.  The  third  sacred  animal,  which  I  proposed  to  notice,  was  the  eagle : 
and  we  shall  again  have  reason  to  observe  the  characteristic  of  universality 
in  the  worship  of  this  bird 

1.  The  Vishnou  of  the  Hindoos  rides  upon  the  shoulders  of  Garuda,  a 
being  compounded  of  a  man  and  an  eagle/  The  Jupiter  of  the  Chinese  is 
the  perfect  counterpart  of  the  Garuda  of  the  Hindoos,  uniting  the  head  of 
an  eagle  to  the  body  of  a  man.'  The  Nesr  of  the  ancient  Arabs  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an  eagle.^  The  Nesroch  of  the 
Assyrians  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  also  represented  by  the 
same  bird.^    The  Mithras  of  the  Persians  had  the  wings  of  an  eagle;  and 

«  Hesiod.  Theog.  ver.  319— 524. 

^  Porph.  apud  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  iii;    See  also  Macrob.  Satuin.  lib.  i.  e«  30. 

*  Hesiod.  Theog.  ver.  3«6. 

^  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  343. 

*  Lord  Macartne/s  Embass.  to  China,  vol.  iii.  p.  180.  Svo  ediU 
^  Sale's  Prelim.  Disc.  sect.  i.  p.  19» 

^  Beyer.  Addit.  in  Seld.  de  dis  Syr.  Synt.  ii.  q.  10.  p.  325. 
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"*  the  esgle  itself  was  consecrated  by  bis  votaries  from  tiie  most  remote 
antiquity/  The  clasocal  Jupiter  iras  Dot  only  attended  by  an  eagle,  but 
was  likewise  himself  feigned  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of  one/  The  British 
Hu  again  was  symbolized  by  an  eagle/  And  that  same  bird  entered  also 
into  the  composition  both  of  the  Gothic  Rodigast,  of  the  Celtic  Dolichenius^ 
and  of  the  Chinese  Liui-Shin/ 

Such  an  application  of  the  hieroglyphic  will  sufiiciently  account  for  the 
fai^  veneration  in  which  it  was  held,  and  for  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence 
HI  the  temples  of  the  pagans.  The  Thebans  of  upper  Egypt  worshipped  an 
eagle,  as  a  royal  bhrdi  worthy  of  Jupiter/  In  the  temple  of  the  Delphic 
Apolk)  there  were  two  golden  eagles/  Over  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  both  at  Palmyra  and  at  Balbec,  the  figure  of  a  large  eagle  may  still  be 
observed/  The  eagle  was  likewise  accounted  sacred  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  thdr  naticmal  banner/  And,  among  the  Tensas  of  tbe 
Missisippi,  two  eagles  with  extended  wings  appear  in  the  temple  of  their 
solar  deity/ 

S.  I  am  not  able  to  produce  many  instances  of  the  female  eagle  being 
venerated  as  a  symbol  of  the  great  mother :  such  however  does  appear  to 
haTe  been  sometimes  the  case.  Juno  or  Isis  was  worshipped  in  a  city  of 
the  Tbebius  under  the  form  of  a  vulture,  which  is  a  bird  of  the  same  family 
as  the  eagle :  '^  an  eagle  entered  mto  the  shape  of  the  Sphinx :  and  the 
Gryphin,  which  was  deemed  sacred  to  ttie  Sun,  and  which  is  nearly  allied 
both  to  the  Sphinx  and  the  Chimera,  united  the  head  aiKi  wings  of  an  eagle 
to  the  body  of  a  lion. 

IV.  The  preceding  account  of  the  universal  veneration,  in  which  the  bull, 
the  lion,  and  the  eagle,  have  ever  been  held  by  the  Grentiles,  is  in  itself  suf- 

'  Montfauc.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  36S.     Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  vii.  p.  300. 

•  NoDDi  Dionys.  lib.vii,  xxv.    Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  x.  wr.  1S6^15%^ 

•  Davies's  MytkoL  pi.  II9. 

•  Banier's  Mythol.  vol.  iii,  p.  331.  vol.  ii.  p.  219.     Embass.  to  Chin.  vol.  iii.  p.  II9,  1»). 

•  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  78.  •  Pier.  Hierog.  lib.  xix. 
^  Univ.  Hi^t.  vol,  ii.  p.  275, 866y  268. 

•  Purcb.  Pilg.  b.  viii.  c.  10.  p.  790,  791.  c  11.  p.  797 • 

•  Ccrem.  and  relig.  cust.  vol.  iii.  p.  96.  '^  Univ.  Hiit;  voir  i.  p»  48^. 
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ficieot  to  pcttot  out  the  import  of  tho«e  faiero^yphicd :  the  mfile  of  eadk  ^"^'  ^'* 
animal  is  evidently  the  symbol  of  their  principal  masculine  divinity,  whom  they 
adored  under  ^  character  of  the  great  father ;  while  the  femde  repi^ents 
their  principal  female  deity,  whom  they  wcmhipped  as  the  great  mother  of 
all  things.  Agreeably  to  this  obvious  conclusion  we  shall  find,  that,  what^ 
ever  was  deemed  cluuracteristic  of  the  gods,  was  likewise  arbitrarily  made 
characteristic  of  their  animal  representatives. 

I,  Thus  the  great  father  was  astronomically  the  Sun«  Hence  the  £^p* 
tians  of  Heliopolis  worshipped  the  bull  Netos,  and  those  of  Hermunthis  the 
bull  Pacis;  each  esteeming  their  tauric  god  a  lively  and  express  image  of 
the  solar  deity/  Hence  also  they,  in  common  with  the  Hindoos*  the  Chal^ 
d^ans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Celts,  considered  the  lion  as  equally  a  symbol 
of  the  Sun.*  And  hence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  eagle  was  universally 
thought  sacred  to  the  regent  of  the  day. 

The  great  father  however  in  his  ,  human  capacity  was  certainly  the 
patriarch  Adam,  viewed  as  reappearing  in  the  person  of  the  patriarch  Noah. 
Hence  the  bull  Afns  or  Mneuis,  which  was  the  same  noiystic  ammal  ba  that 
otherwise  called  Ketos  or  Pads,  was  esteemed  the  living  unage  of  Osiris : 
and  so  intimate  was  the  connection  between  them,  tiiat  the  soul  of  the  God 
was  believed  to  migrate  into  ^ach  of  his  successive  bestial  representatives* 
Hence^  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  notion,  as  Osiris  is  said  to  have  been 
inclosed  in  an  ark  and  set  afloat  on  the  Nile ;  so  his  tauric  symbol,  when 
solemnly  invested  with  the  honours  of  deity,  was  similarly  placed  in  a  boat^ 
and  omveyed  by  water  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  after  having  been  previously 
fed  by  the  priests  duriug  the  space  of  forty  days,  which  was  the  precise 
period  of  the  increase  of  the  deluge.'  Hence,  agreeably  to  this  rite,  the  bull 
Apis,  notwithstanding  his  being  a  type  of  the  Sun,  appears  in  the  Bembine 
table  sailing  in  a  ship.  And  hence,  in  perfect  accordance  with  such  specu- 
k^ns,  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  depict  the  Sun  himself  of  which  the 

'  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i,  c.  21.  p.  212. 

*  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  iv.  quaest.  5.     Horapoll.  Hierog.  lib.  i.  §  71*     MMbxi,  de  animal*  liU 
xii.  c.  ?•    Pier.  Hierog.  p.  1. 

*  Plut.  de  bid.  p.  362,  ^66^  36S.    Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  76.    Gen.  vu.  12, 17^ 
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BooiL  in  boll  was  the  allowed  emblem,  floating  in  a  mysterious  vessel  on  the  sur^tc^ 
of  the  ocean. 

The  personage,  whom  they  meant  thus  to  describe,  was  evidently  Noah : 
and  the  navigator  bull  was  no  otherwise  a  symbol  of  the  Sun,  than  as  the 
Sun  itself  was  the  astronomical  type  of  the  diluvian  hero-god.  Hence,  as 
in  the  case  of  Vishnou,  that  very  deity,  who  assumes  the  form  of  a  lion, 
appears  also  floating  on  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep ;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bacchus,  is  inclosed  in  an  ark,  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves*  And  hence  the  Assyrian  Nesroch,  who  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  an  eagle,  is  said  likewise  to  have  been  exhibited  to  his  votaries 
in  an  ark  or  ship.' 

S.  Much  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  female  symbolical  animals. 

The  great  mother  was  at  once  the  Earth,  the  Moon,  and  the  Ship  of  the 
deluge :  and  these  various  characters  most  curiously  mix  with  each  other,  as 
they  unite  together  in  the  composition  of  one  triple  imaginary  female. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  ship  Argha  or  Argo,  though  palpably 
the  Ark  because  it  is  said  to  have  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  is  yet 
considered  as  an  image  of  the  Earth  with  mount  Meru  rising  in  the  centre. 
Thus  conversely  the  Earth  was  feigned  both  by  the  Chald^s  and  the 
Hindoos  to  resemble  a  boat ;  and  was  thought  in  that  shape  to  repose  on 
the  surfece  of  the  great  deep,  while  the  centrical  holy  mountain  served  it  as 
a  mast.*  And  thus,  because  the  navicular  lunette  was  made  the  astro- 
Domical  symbol  of  the  Ark  mystically  blended  in  point  of  character  with 
the  Earth)  the  ship  Argo  or  Baris,  within  which  Osiris  was  inclosed,  was 
sometimes  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent ;  and  the  god  himself  was 
indifferently  said  to  have  entered  into  an  ark  and  to  have  entered  into  the 
Moon. 

In  strict  analogy  with  this  supposed  mixed  nature  of  the  principal 
i;oddess,  her  representative  the  cow  was  at  once  a  symbol  of  the  Earth,  the 
Moon,  and  the  Ark.    Apuleius  expressly  assures  us,  that  that  animal  was 

f        '  Beyer.  Addit.  in  Seld.  dc  dis  Syr.  Synt.  ii.  c.  10. 

^  Piod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  II7. .   Asiat.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  133, 134. 
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the  fruitfiil  image  of  the  all-productive  Isis.'  Hence^  whatever  was  attri- .  ®"^'*  ^»- 
buted  to  Isis  or  the  great  mother,  was  also  attributed  to  the  cow.  Thus,  in 
the  theology  both  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan,  the  cow  is  declared  to  be  a  type 
of  the  Earth.*  ITius  likewise  she  is  equally  pronounced  to  be  a  symbol  of 
the  Moon,  for  which  she  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  the  crescent-like  con- 
formation of  her  horns  :  whence  the  Mood  ^s  said  to  have  the  countenance 
of  a  heifer  and  to  ride  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  buHs;  whence  also  the  sacred 
cakes  dedicated  to  the  Moon  were  made  in  the  form  of  an  ox.'  And  thus 
she  was  called  by  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  Tkeba^  which  properly  signifies 
an  ark.^ 

Nor  was  this  name  applied  to  ti)e  cow  accidentally :  there  is  sufficient 
proof  that  she  received  it  from  the  circumstance  of  her  being  made  an 
hieroglyphic  of  the  Ship  of  the  deluge.  As  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
observe,  Osiris  is  indifferently  said  to  have  been  inclosed  in  an  ark,  in  the 
Moon,  in  the  ship  Baris  or  Argo  which  was  shaped  like  a  crescent,  and  in  a 
wooden  cow :  it  is  evident  therefore  that  the  cow,  the  Moon^  and  the  ark, 
all  meant  the  same  machine,  within  which  he  was  compelled  to  enter  by  the 
rage  of  Typhon  or  the  ocean,  and  in  which  his  image  was  commemoratively 
set  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  Sometimes  the  cow  Theba  was  feigned 
to  be  a  nymph  or  goddess:  and  here  her  mythological  history  exactly 
accords  with  her  navicular  character.  She  is  described  as  flourishing  at  the 
period  of  the  deluge,  and  is  sometimes  feigned  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Corybas  and  the  mother  of  the  Corybantes  or  Cabiri ;  who  were  esteemed 
the  builders  of  the  first  ship,  who  were  eight  in  number,  and  who  are  said  to 
have  once  consecrated  the  relics  of  the  ocean.  She  is  also  reported  to  have 
given  her  name  to  the  Egyptian  city  of  Thebes,  which  is  yet  declared  to 
have  likewise  received  its  appellation  from  the  sacred  cow  Theba :  and  we 
are  further  told,  that  Ogyges,  in  whose  time  there  was  a  great  inundation  (^ 

'  Apul.  Metam.  lib.  ix.  p.  373. 

*  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  19.  p.  204.     Asiat*  Res.  Vol.  v.  p.  254. 

^  Porph.  de  anu  nymph,  p.  262.  Pausan.  Baeot.  p.  6S9»  Ammiao.  Marcell.  lib.  xxii.  p« 
257.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  Yiii.  c.  46.    Nonni  Diony^.  lib.  i.  xKv. 

♦  TieU.  in  Lycopb.  ver.  1206. 
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the  sea,  was  the  first  sovereigQ  of  that  city/  Such  legends  require  no  ex- 
planation :  the  nymph  Tlieba  is  clearly  the  same  mythological  chai-acter  as 
Isis ;  who,  althou^  both  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  was  yet  moreover  both 
the  mystic  cow  and  the  ship  Baris  or  Argo. 

The  theological  speculations  of  the  Hindoos  are  perfectly  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  They  inform  us,  that  their  triple  Devi  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  cow;  and  that  she  is  at  once  the  Eartli,  the  Moon,  and  a  Ship 
which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  deluge.  Hence  they  teach  us,  that  their 
great  goddess,  the  Moon,  and  the  sacred  cow,  were  all  equally  produced 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes  also  they  assert,  that  this  cow  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun  :  but  the  two  fables  are  fully  reconcileable  with  each 
other,  accordmg  to  the  universally  received  principles  of  old  mythology. 
The  Ark,  though  the  allegorical  child  of  the  sea,  was  equally  the  mystic 
daughter  of  its  architect  Noah,  who  was  astronomically  venerated  as  the 
Sun :  hence  the  very  person,  whom  the  Hindoos  literally  descnbe  as  having 
been  preserved  in  an  ark,  is  represented  by  them  as  being  in  his  divine  capa* 
city  an  emanation  of  the  gieat  solar  deity.* 

The  symbols  of  the  lioness  and  the  female  eagle  cannot,  like  the  cow,  be 
throughout  discussed  separately  from  the  goddess  which  they  represented ; 
nor  do  they  ever  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  such  general  use  as  the 
last  animaL  Yet  we  may  observe  some  traces  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  applied.  The  ancient  gallies,  which  were  constructed  with  the  head  of 
a  bull,  a  Uon,  or  an  eagle,  seem  to  point  out  to  us  in  what  light  those  hiero* 
glyphics  were  wont  to  be  considered ;  for  the  naval,  like  Jhe  sacr^,  archi- 
tecture of  the  pagans  partook  largely  of  their  religious  speculations :  and,  if 
the  body  of  an  ox  bears  an  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the  bull  of  a  ship^ 
the.  wings  of  an  eagle,  when  the  head  of  that  bird  adorned  the  prow  of  a 
vessel,  ought  aptly  be  thought  to  shadow  out  the  sails.  This  at  least  is 
certain,  that  another  bird,  the  hen,  united  with  a  monstrous  horse,  and  thus 
producuig  the  fabulous  hippogriflf,  was  a  form  of  the  British  Ceridwen ; 

■  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  76.  lib.  v.  p.  323.  Twtz.  in  Lycoph.  ver.  1206.  Varr.  de  re  rust, 
lib.  ill.  c.  1.    SanchoD.  apud  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evau.  lib.  i«  c.  10. 

*  Moor's  Hind«  Panth.  p.  10,  21,  22, 29,  33,  138,  183»  139*    Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  f,  249. 
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who^  like  the  Indian  Parvati,  is  said  to  have  once  floated  on  the  sea  in  the    ^"^^  ^«- 
shape  of  a  ship.* 

It  is  however  in  my  power  to  produce  a  more  direct  mythologicai  proof  . 
of  the  lion  being  actually  employed  to  represent  the  mysterious  diluvian 
vessel  Argha.  On  the  upper  part  of  a  Sanscrit  roll  brought  from  Bengal  by 
Lady  Chambers,  there  is  a  delineation  of  the  god  Siva  floating  in  his  sacred 
ship  on  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  which  exactly  accords  with  the  legend  pre* 
served  in  the  Puranas.  That  Siva  is  the  person  intended,  is  evident  from 
his  well-known  concomitant  the  trident,  no  less  than  from  his  being  ex« 
hibited  as  sailing  in  a  ship  over  the  ocean.  Now  this  ship,  which  is  clearly 
the  Argha,  is  composed  of  two  lions  united  together  by  the  hinder  quarters;  so 
that  the  vessel,  which  they  tlius  jointly  form,  is  ornamented  with  the  liead  of  a 
lion  botli  at  its  stem  and  its  stem/  The  present  curious  picture  then 
serves  to  prove,  that  the  ship  Argha  was  occasionally  symbolized  by  a  lion : 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  may  likewise  expli^n  a  mode  of  representation, 
which  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Indian  paintings  of  Siva.  That  god, 
attended  by  his  consort  Parvati,  is  often  delineated  sitting  on  the  ^in  of  a 
lion,  just  as  Brabma  and  Vishnou  are  placed  on  the  aquatic  lotos.*  From 
the  Sanscrit  picture  ive  may  infer,  that  by  the  skin  of  the  lion,  no  less  than 
by  the  lotos,  we  are  to  understand  the  ship  Argha. 

v.  Such,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  the  application  and  import  of  the  three 
symbols  of  the  bull,  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  as  they  were  used  by  the 
Gentiles  in  perhaps  every  quarter  of  the  globe  •:  it  may  be  curious  to  inquire, 
whence,  in  the  first  instance,  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated. 

That  they  are  of  a  wholly  arbitrary  nature,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
remark  :  hence  their  universal  adoption  can  only  have  proceeded  from  some 
common  source  ;  for  it  is  incredible,  that  the  very  same  hieroglyphics  could 
accidentally  have  been  employed  to  denote  the  very  same  objects  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Now  the  only  common  source,  from  which  they  can  be 
deduced  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  probabili^,  is  that  primeval  society ; 
which,  during  a  certain  period  after  the  cldqge  and  previous  to  the  dis- 

"  Davies's  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druids,  p.  589— 6l7* 
^  Orient.  Collect.  ?ol.  ii.  numb.  ii.  p.  183. 
^  See  Moort  HiBi  Panth.  plate  17,  18, 
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i»t>oK  II.  persion,  comprehended  within  its  bosom  the  whole  of  mankind.  This  being 
the  case,  the  peculiar  veneration  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle,  which 
has  just  been  considered,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  more  recent  epoch  than  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel:  because  never  since  that  time  have  the 
children  of  Noah  been  united  together  in  a  single  community.  Here  there- 
fore the  question  will  arise,  from  what  source  the  leaders  of  that  primitive 
universal  society  may  rationally  be  supposed  to  have  borrowed  symbols, 
which  in  themselves  are  altogether  arbitrary. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  for  the  first  idolatrous  application  of  these  hierogly- 
phics, we  have  been  brought  to  a  very  early  period  even  of  what  are  usually 
called  the  patriarchal  ages.  For,  if  we  adopt  the  chronological  computation 
of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  which  makes  Noah  survive  the  dispersion  from 
Babel,  we  have  been  brought  to  the  very  life-time  of  the  second  great  father 
of  mankind  :  or,  if  we  prefer  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  which  with  a 
greater  shew  of  probability  would  ascribe  the  building  of  the  tower  to  a 
more  recent  epoch,  we  have  still  been  brought  to  those  days,  which  imme* 
diately  succeeded  the  death  of  Noah,  and  during  which  many  must  have 
been  alive  who  had  actually  conversed  with  him/  If  then  we  find  the  self- 
same hieroglyphics  employed  in  the  early  unadulterated  worship  of  the  true 
God ;  it  seems  only  natural  to  conjecture,  that  the  first  idolaters  borrowed 
them  from  the  pure  religion  of  Adam  and  Noah,  and  employed  them  when 
-  borrowed  in  the  corrupt  system  which  originated  with  the  ambitious  founders 
of  Babel.  This  supposition  is  in  itself  probable  a  prioii :  let  us  examine^ 
whether  it  can  be  established  by  any  arguments  a  posteriori. 

I.  We  are  told  by  the  sacred  historian,  that,  when  the  first  pair  were  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  God  placed,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  garden,  certsda 
beings  called  Cherubim^  to  preserve  the  way  to  the  tree  of  life. 

The  particular  form  of  these  beings  is  not  specified  by  Moses  himself:  but 
it  is  evident,  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  it;  for  we  find,  that,  when  the  workmen  were  ordered  to 
make  Cherubim  for  the  tabernacle,  no  directions  were  given  them  as  to  the 

»  The  different  chronological  computations  of  the  early  postdiluvian  ages  will  be  discussed 
at  large  hereafter,  book  vi«^.  2.  f  V* 
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shape  of  the  sacred  hieroglyphics,  and  yet  tiiey  had  not  any  occasion  to  ^°^'  ^'* 
make  the  least  inquiry  respecting  it  But,  though  Moses  is  silent  on  this 
point,  Ezekiel  has  provided  us  with  a  very  minute  and  ample  descriptipn  of 
the  Cherubic  emblems.  From  him  we  learn,  that  the  Cherubim  were  not 
winged  boys,  as  the  licence  of  painters  often  idly  represents  them ;  but  that 
they  were  creatures,  furnished  indeed  with  wings^  yet  each  compounded  of  a 
aian,  a  bull,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle. 

So  far  he  is  explicit:  with  respect  to  other  particulars,  they  must  be 
^gathered  by  induction. 

Were  an  artist  employed  to  depict  a  Cherub  from  the  description  of 
Ezekiel,  he  would  first  wish  to  learn  which  of  the  four  forms  predominated 
in  the  compound  symbol.  He  would  know  indeed,  4iiat  each  hieroglyphic 
had  four  heads,  four  wings,  feet  like  the  feet  of  an  ox,  and  hands  resembling 
the  hands  of  a  man;  but  he  would  still  find  it  necessary  to  inquire,  with 
what  body  these  different  parts  were  to  be  combined.  Now,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  prophet  himself  will  tacitly  furnish  him  with  the  very  inSormation 
which  he  requires,  by  presenting  us  with  two  distinct  paintings  of  a  Cherub 
as  viewed  under  different  aspects.  In  one  place,  Ezekiel  telb  ys,  that  a 
Cherub  had  in  general  the  likeness  of  a  man,  though  three  animal  he^ds 
were  joined  to  his  human  head:'  in  another  jdace,  he  not  obscurely 
intimates,  that  the  predominatmg  form  of  the  symbol  was  that  of  a  bulL 
This  last  particul^ur  I  gather  in  the  following  manner*  In  his  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  Cherubim,  he  says,  that  each  of  Ihem  had  four  hces ;  that  of  a 
man,  that  of  a  lion,  that  of  an  ox^  and  that  of  an  eagle/  In  his  second  de- 
scription he  similarly  informs  us,  that  each  had  four  faces:  but  he  then 
adds,  that  they  were  those  of  a  Cherub,  of  a  man,  of  an  eagle,  and  of  a^ 
lion.'  By  comparing  the  two  passages  together  it  appears,  that,  in  the 
phraseology  of  Ezekiel,  the  head  of  a  Cherub^  and  the  head  of  an  ox\  are 
synonymous  terms.  Thb  has  frequently  be6n  remarked :  and  hence  it  has 
been  inferred  by  some,  that  the  word  Cherub  does  itself  properly  denote  im 
ox.  The  inference  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility :  without  however  pled^g 
ourselves  to  adopt  it,  we  may  at  least  venture  to  say,  that  the  prophet  would 

*  Ezek.  L  5.  *  Ezet  i.  10.  «  Eiek.  x.  14. 
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w^^n.  scarcely  have  called  the  head  of  the  ox  by  way  of  eminence  the  head  of  a 
Cheruby  unless  the  form  of  the  ox  so  greatly  predominated  in  the  compound 
form  of  the  Cherub  as  to  warrant  the  entire  Cherub  being  familiarly  styled 
an  or.  ^  Had  the  lion,  or  the  man,  or  the  eagle,  predominated;  the  head  of 
the  ox  could  not  have  been  emphatically  denominated  the  head  of  a  Cherub. 
The  whole  Cherub  must  have  especially  resembled  an  ox ;  otherwise  such  a 
mode  of  speaking  would  have  been  plainly  improper.  Yet^  as  we  have 
seen,  the  prophet  likewise  intimates,  that  the  genend  aspect  of  the  Che- 
rubim was  that  of  a  man.  Here  then  we  have  an  apparent  contradiction ; 
but  it  is  a  contradiction,  which  is  only  apparent  The  form  of  a  Cherub 
was,  I  apprehend,  thus  compounded.  To  the  body  (rf*  an  ox  was  joined  the 
body  of  a  man;  and  the  human  body  was  surmounted  by  the  four  heads  of 
a  man,  a  bull  (emphatically  called  a  Cherub)y  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  Each 
of  the  bodies  was  furnished  with  a  pair  of  wings :  and  under  that  pair, 
irfaich  was  attached  to  a  human  body,  appeared  of  course,  when  the  wings 
were  not  extended  for  fli^t,  the  hands  of  a  man.  The  whole  figure  in 
short  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  fitbulous  Centaur  j^ 
differing  fi-om  it  chiefly,  in  its  bemg  provided  with  four  heads,  four  wings, 
and  eyes  without  number.  Now,  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  shape  of 
a  Cherub,  we  shall  find  no  contradiction  in  the  two  apparently  difierent 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  language  of  Ezekiel.  When  an 
hiero^yphic  of  this  description  was  viewed  in  the  front,  the  body  of  the  ox 
would  be  hidden,  and  the  human  body  brandling  out  into  four  heads  and 
supported  by  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  bull  would  alcme  be  visible :  but,  when 
it  was  viewed  laterally,  the  larger  body  of  the  ox  would  be  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  otgect,  though  the  smaller  human  body  would  still  be  seen. 
Hence,  just  according  to  the  aspect  under  which  the  Cherub  was  beheld, 
the  form  of  the  man  or  the  form  of  the  bull  would  predominate :  and  hence 
Ezekiel,  without  any  contradiction,  both  tells  us  that  it  had  a  general  re- 
lem^lattee  to  a  man,  and  uses  the  word  Cherub  as  if  synonymous  with  an 


or/ 


So  i^emarkable  an  appearance,  as  that  of  the  Cherubim  when  they  wore 

"•  See  Plate  II.  Fig.  6,  7. 
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firet  exhibited  before  the  garden  of  Paradise^  could  not  be  easily  forgotten,    mkT.  tu 
even  supposing  that  their  manifestation  was  only  of  a  temporary  nature :  but^ 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  mt  merely 
temporary.    The  common  notion,  that  they  were  little  better  than  a  sort  of 
terrific  scare-crows  employed  to  prevent  mankind  from  approaching  to  the 
tree  of  life,  seems  to  me  to  be  no  less  cbildbh  than  irreconcileable  with  other 
parts  of  Scripture.     Under  the  Levitical  economy,  which  was  a  republican 
tion  of  ancient  Patriarchism  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  the  Cherubic  symbols  were  placed  in  the  adytum  of  the 
tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  the  corresponding  sanctuary  of  the  lemple^ 
Whatever  they  may  have  been  designed  to  represent,  they  were  clearly  re- 
ligious hieroglyphics  of  some  description  or  another:  arguing  therefore  from 
analogy,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that,  such  as  their  use  and  import  was 
under  the  Law,  such  also  it  was  under  the  dispensation  of  primitive  Patri* 
archism.    And  this  inference  will  be  Utile  less  than  demonstrated  tp  be  just; 
if  we  attend  to  the  remarkable  language  employed  by  Moses  in  describing 
ihe  Paradisiacal  Cherubim.    Our  translation  simply  and  imperfectly  saysy 
that  God  placed  the  Cherubim  eastward  <^  the  garden :  but  the  force  of  the 
original  Hebrew  is,  that  he  placed  them  m  a  tabernacle.    The  Cherubim 
then  of  Paradise,  and  the  Cherubim  of  the  Levitical  economy,  were  alike 
placed  in  a  sacred  tabemade:  and,  since  in  each  cfise  both  the  ^nblen^ 
and  the  position  were  the  very  same,  the  obvious  presumption  is,  th&t  tte 
design  and  purport  was  in  each  case  the  same  also.     Such  a  concision  ia 
confirmed  by  another  particular^  which  Moses  carefully  speckles,  and  wjikb 
must  by  no  means  be  passed  over  in  silence.    He  .tells  U8>  that,  with  tbetie 
Paradisiacal  Cherubim  which  were  placed  in  a  t^niacle,  ^ere  fippmred 
likewise,  what  bur  translators  render^  a^fimning  word  which  turned  mertf 
way;  but  what,  I  apprehend,  may  more  properly  be  understood  to  mean  ^ 
bright  blaze  of  bickering  Jire.    Now  an  exactly  similar  manifestation  o^ 
ardent  glory  was  visible  between  the  Chernbim  of  the  Mosalcal  dispensa? 
tion.    By  this  was  indicated  the  presence  of  Jehovah :  and  the  name^  wlijich 
it  usually  bears,  is  that  of  the  Shechinah  ;  a  word  of  the  same  origin  as  that^ 
which  the  Hebrew  legislator  employs  to  describe  the  tabemacUng  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  of  the  Paradisiacal  Cherubim.     When  the  preceding  coincidences 
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•00*  n.  therefore  are  duly  weighed,  we  can  scarcely,  I  think,  doubt,  that  the  br^ht 
blaz^  which  appeared  with  the  Cherubim  of  Eden,  was  no  other  than  that 
fiery  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  which  the  Rabbins  have  denominated 
the  Shechinah.  Thus  we  find,  that,  as  the  Hebrew  church  in  the  wilderness 
had  the  Cherubic  symbols,  placed  in  a  tabernacle,  and  surmounted  by  a 
preternatural  blaze  of  glory :  so  the  patriarchal  church,  at  its  earliest  com- 
mencement, had  the  very  same  symbols,  placed  in  the  very  same  manner, 
and  illuminated  by  the  very  same  fiery  apparition*  Such  being  the  case,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  concluding,  that  their  use  and  intent  under  one 
dispensation  exactly  corresponded  with  their  use  and  intent  under  the  other 
dispensation/ 

What  that  precise  use  may  be,  it  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  ta 
inquire :  but  I  think,  that  the  Levitical  ordinance  respecting  the  adytum  of 
the  tabernacle  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  assertion,  that  the  tent-" 
dwelling  Cherubim  and  the  blaze  c^  burning  glory  were  placed  before  the 
garden  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life.  We  are  told,  that  the  Cherubim 
under  the  Law,  similarly  illuminated  by  the  fiery  token  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, were  stationed  in  the  Holy  of  holies ;  and  that  no  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  into  that  peculiarly  sacred  place,  except  the  high-priest,  and  he 
only  once  in  the  course  of  every  year.  We  are  fiirther  told  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  high-priest  was  a  ^pe  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  his  annual  entrance  into  the  otherwise  inaccessible  Holy  of  holies  re- 
presented the  entrance  of  Christ  into  heaven.  We  may  also  collect  fron> 
the  ordinary  phraseology  of  Scripture,  that  Paradke  itself  was  a  symbol  of 
heaven ;  and  consequently,  since  the  sacred  adytum  was  likewise  a  symboL 
of  heaven,  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  Holy  of  holies  was  in  the  first  instance 
an  express  and  studied  representation  of  Paradise.  Now  firom  these  pre^ 
mises  we  seem  compelled  to  infer,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  people  at  large 
from  the  most  holy  place  shadowed  out  the  exclusion  of  our  first  parents 
and  all  their  posterity  from  the  garden  of  Eden ;  that  the  Cherubic  blaze  of 
glory,  equally  and  with  the  very  same  allusion,  precluded  any  entrance  in 

'  The  Targums  both  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Jonathan  suppose,  that  the  glory  of  God  dwelt  be- 
tween the  two  Cherubim  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  juit  as  it  rested  upon  the  two  Cherubim  in  the 
tabernacle. 
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both  cases ;  and  tlmt  the  import  of  what  Moses  says  respectmg  the^ara-  ^i^'*  ^<* 
disiacal  Cherubim,  as  elucidated  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  economy 
and  as  authoritatively  explained  by  St  Paul,  is  this :  that  lost  mankind  can 
have  no  access  to  the  forfeited  tree  of  life,  but  must  for  ever  remain  ex- 
cluded from  the  spiritual  Paradise  by  the  fiery  indignation  of  Jehovah, 
unless  a  divme  redeemer  shall  be  pleased  to  recover  their  privileges,  and  to 
open  for  them  a  way  to  happiness  and  immortality.  Accordingly,  as  the 
first  book  of  Scripture  represents  the  children  of  Adam  as  shut  out  from  the 
tree  of  life ;  $o  the  last  exhibits  them,  at  its  triumphant  conclusion,  as  having 
fi-ee  access  to  the  same  mystic  plant,  through  the  prevailing  merits  and 
potent  intercession  of  their  great  high-priest. 

.  2.  If  then  the  Cherubim  of  Paradise  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the 
antediluvian  patriarchal  church,  as  the  Cherubim  of  the  Levitical  economy 
did  to  the  Hebrew  church,  we  may  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  concludci 
that  their  abode  in  the  tabernacle  before  Paradise  was  not  of  a  mere  tem- 
porary nature,  but  that  they  there  remained  surmounted  by  the  divine  glory 
to  the  very  time  of  the  deluge.  Corruption  in  the  antediluvian  world  would 
produce  much  the  same  effects,  as  it  did  in  the  postdiluvian.  We  read,  that 
a  very  early  separation  took  place  between  the  children  of  Cain  and  those  of 
Seth,  the  representative  of  the  righteous  Abel :  and  we  further  read,  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  rapid  progress  of  irreli^on,  the  church  of  pure  worshippers 
was  more  and  more  diminished,  until  at  length  it  comprehended  only  the 
members  of  a  single  family.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  sincere  church 
of  the  antediluvian  world  in  the  line  of  Seth  would  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  separated  Hebrew  church  of  the  postdiluvian  world  in  the 
line  first  of  Shem  and  afterwards  of  Abraham.  That  primitive  patriarchal 
church,  which  ended  in  Noah  and  his  family,  or  which  (to  speak  more  pro- 
perly) was  continued  by  them,  would  doubtless,  if  I  be  right  in  my  view  of 
the  Paradisiacal  Cherubim,  remain  in  the  land  of  Eden  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  those  holy  symbols,  until  the  deluge  came  and  destroyed  the 
eld*  world ;  just  as  the  rallying  point  of  the  church  of  Israel  was  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness,  and  the  temple,  that  stationary  copy  of  the  tabernacle, 
in  mount  Zion.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  oriental  tradition  is,  that  the  flood 
found  Noah  ready  to  embark  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  mountain, 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  3  H 
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BOOK  II.  where  his  direct  forefathers  had  never  ceased  to  dwell  from  the  very  time  of 
the  expulsion  out  of  Paradise.*  And,  in  exact  consonance  witli  this  tradition^ 
we  are  informed  by  Moses,  that  Cain  indeed  went  out  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  his  presence  (I  apprehend)  as  manifested  between  the  Cherubim ; 
and,  quitting  the  territory  of  Eden,  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod :  while  we  are 
thence  necessarily  left  to  conclude,  both  that  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was 
specially  manifested  in  Eden ;  and  that  Adam,  and  after  him  Seth,  never 
removed  out  of  that  country. 

3.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  Noah  and  his  family  must'  have  been  well 
acquainted  both  with  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  and  with  their  use  in  the 
religious  service  of  the  antediluvian  church :  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  either 
in  the  life-time  of  that  patriarch,  or  in  the  age  immediately  subsequent  to 
liis  death,  that  system  of  idolatry,  which  has  diffused  itself  with  so  much 
uniformity  over  the  face  of  the  whole  eartli,  must  have  commenced  in  the 
postdiluvian  world  about  the  era  of  the  building  of  Babel.  The  knowledge 
therefore  of  the  Cherubic  symbols  has  been  brought  down  chronologically 
to  the  rise  of  pagan  mythology  after  the  flood.  Now  the  Cherubim  were 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  and  they  united  in  one  compound 
hieroglyphic  the  forms  of  a  man,  a  bull,  a  lion,  and  an  eagle.  Hence,  when 
idolatry  sprang  up  among  those  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
figure  of  the  Cherubim ;  the  presumption  is,  that  they  would  employ  in  the 
worship  of  their  demon-gods  the  very  same  emblems,  which  had  been  ren- 
dered venerable  by  long  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  true  God. 

With  this  presumption  the  fact  perfectly  accords.  In  every  quarter  of 
the  world  the  bull,  the  Hon,  the  eagle,  and  the  man,  have  been  accounted 
sacred  symbols.  This  uniform  veneration  of  them  must  have  proceeded 
from  a  common  origin.  That  common  origin  can  only  be  found  in  a  period, 
when  all  mankind  formed  a  single  society.  The  existence  of  that  single 
society  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  building  of  the  tower.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  veneration  of  those  symbols  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  more 
recent  age  than  that  of  Nimrod.     But  in  that  age,  which  was  marked  by  Ae 

■  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepig.  vqI.  j.  p.  241.  Thus  also  the  Hindoos  represent  Menu-Satyavrata 
or  Noah  as  living  in  the  very  same  country  as  that,  where  they  place  the  garden  of  Paradise 
.and  Menu-Swayambhuva  or  Adam. 
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commencement  of  a  mythological  system  that  was  aften^'ards  carried  into  ^"^'-  ▼'• 
every  region  of  the  earth  by  them  of  the  dbpersion,  the  form  of  tlie  Cherubic 
hieroglyphics  must  have  been  well  known.  Since  then  genuine  Patrh- 
archism  and  the  rise  of  idolatry  thus  chronologically  meet  together ;  since 
the  latter  seems  evidently  to  have  been  a  perverse  depravation  of  the 
former;  since  the  three  animal  figures,  which  entered  into  the  compound 
shape  of  the  Cherubim,  are  the  very  three  animal  figures,  which  have  been 
universally  venerated  by  the  Gentiles  firom  the  most  remote  antiquity :  I  see 
not  how  we  can  reasonably  avoid  the  obvious  conclusion,  that,  in  whatever 
manner  the  pagans  applied  the  symbols  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle, 
they  were  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  those  animals  as  combined 
together  in  the  form  of  the  Cherubim. 

VI.  To  this  general  argument  may  be  added  some  others,  all  of  which 
tend  to  establish  the  same  opinicHi. 

In  the  Cherubim  the  figures  of  the  lion,  the  bull,  the  man,  and  the  eagle, 
were  all  conjoined,  so  as  to  make  up  one  compound  hieroglyphic.  Thus 
likewise  tlie  Gentiles,  though  they  frequently  venerated  those  symbols 
separately  from  each  other,  almost  as  frequently  revered  monstrous  com- 
binationsi  which  exhibited  various  animals  joined  together  in  a  single  por- 
tentous form.  Into  these  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  man,  are 
conspicuously  introduced  :  and,  notwithstanding  the  licentious  fancy  of  the 
pag^  mythologists  has  perpetually  added^other  animals,  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  such  combinations  are  made  bears  too  striking  a  resemblance  to 
the  composition  of  the  Cherubim  to  be  purely  the  effect  pf  accident  The 
production  of  some  of  these  gentile  Cherubim,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to 
express  myself,  will  best  enable  the  curious  inquirer  to  estimate  the  weight 
of  the  present -argument;  more  especially  when  the  very  peculiar  connec- 
tion, in  which  they  are  occasionally  placed,  is  likewise  taken  into  consider- 
ation.' 

'  This  same  argument  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Parkhurst  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  same 
opinion ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  several  of  the  illustrations  of  it.  See  his  Heb.  Lex. 
▼ox  y)^  I  think  him  perfectly  right  in  the  origin  which  he  ascribes  to  the  compound 
hieroglyphics  of  the  pagans:  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  adopt  his  speculations  respecting  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  Cherubim  themselves.    To  omit  other  objections  to  his  theory,  it  is 
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uooKii.  1.  The  dog  Cerberus  had  three  heads ;  that  of  a  lion,  that  of  a  dog,  and 
that  of  a  wolf:  and  his  body  terminated  in  the  folds  of  an  immense  serpent 
In  the  Greek  mythology,  he  was  given  as  an  assistant  to  Pluto ;  in  the 
Egyptian,  he  was  similarly  placed  near  Serapis  or  the  infernal  Osiris :  in 
both,  he  was  described  as  inhabiting  Hades  or  Tartarus.'  We  find  an 
animal  likewise  of  much  the  same  nature  in  the  Gothic  Hell,  which  en- 
counters Odin  during  his  fabled  descent  into  the  world  of  the  departed.* 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  Cherubic  symbols  combined  with  three  other 
bestial  forms:  and  the  monster  thus  produced  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  great  father,  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of  Adam 
and  Noah ;  and  is  placed  in  the  infernal  regions,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  a  mixed  reference  to  Paradise,  the  Ark,  and  the  deluge. 

2.  Hecat^  or  the  infernal  Diana  is  sometimes  said  to  have  had  the  heads 
of  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  lion ;  sometimes  those  of  a  dog,  a  horse,  and  a 
woman ;  at  other  times,  those  of  three  women ;  and  at  others  again,  those  of 
a  dog,  a  bull,  and  a  lion.' 

Here  also  we  may  observe  two  or  more  of  the  Cherubic  symbols  variously 
combined :  and  here  too  we  may  observe  the  peculiar  connection  in  which 
they  stand.  Hecat^  was  the  same  as  Proserpine  or  Isis :  she  was  the 
female  president  of  the  infernal  regions :  and  she  at  once  represented  the 
Earth  with  the  mount  of  Paradise  in  its  ca^tre,  the  ship  Argha  floating  on 
the  waters  of  tlie  deluge,  and  the  tauric  lunar  crescent  by  which  that  ship 
was  astronomically  symbolized. 

3.  Osiris  wiu3  sometimes  typified  simply  by  a  bull ;  and  sometimes  de- 
picted under  the  compound  form  of  a  man  with  a  bull's  head,  or  of  a 

very  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  Cherubim  should  have  been  descriptive  images  of  the  Trinity 
combined  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  when  God  has  so  expressly  prohibited  all  attempts 
to  represent  him  by  any  material  substance.  But  this  subject  will  be  resumed  more  at  large 
hereafter.    Book  vi.  c.  6.  ( II. 

'  Macrob.  Satuni.  lib.  i.  c.  20.  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  Montfauc.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  par. 
Ji.  p*  189* 

*  Mallefs  North.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

'  Orph.  Argon,  ver.  973.  Pier.  Hierog.  p.  48.  ^neid.  lib.  iv.  vcr.  311.  Porph.  apud 
Ger. 
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serpent  furnished  either  with  the  head  of  a  bull  or  with  that  of  a  lion/    Of   ^"^p*  ^'^ 
a  similar  nature  was  the  form  both  of  Moloch  and  Mithras:  while  in  that 
of  the  Minotaur,  by  an  inversion  of  the  symbols,  we  behold  a  human  head 
attached  to  the  body  of  a  bull. 

Here  likewise  the  Cherubic  symbols  present  themselves :  and  here  again 
they  occur  in  the  same  connection ;  for  the  infernal  Osiris,  or  Mithras,  or 
Moloch,  or  Minotaur,  were  all  equally  the  Paradisiacal  great  father  Adam 
reappearing  in  the  diluvian  great  father  Noah. 

4.  Precisely  in  the  same  connection  those  symbols  also  present  themselves 
in  the  old  mythology  of  Persia,  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Zencl-Avesta.  Two 
personages  are  described  as  successively  appearing,  the  one  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  antediluvian,  mid  the  other  of  the  postdiluvian,  world : 
each  of  whom  is  styled  the  bull-man ;  and  each  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
been  compounded  of  a  man,  a  bull,  and  a  horse.  These  two  are  clearly 
Adam  and  Noah :  and  the  mode  of  their  combination  seems  to  have  been 
this ;  a  human  body  was  joined  to  a  bestial  body,  which  had  cloven  feet, 
and  which  partly  resembled  an  ox  and  partly  a  horse.  It  is  not  improbable 
likewise,  that  the  figure  had  three  heads ;  those  of  a  bull,  a  horse,  and  a 
man.  On  the  whole,  such  an  hieroglyphic  would  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  what  I  conceive  the  form  of  the  Cherubim  to  have  been :  and,  since 
Adam  was  represented  by  it  as  well  as  Noah,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  shape  thus  ascribed  to  the  first  great  father  was  borrowed 
from  the  compound  symbols  which  were  displayed  before  the  .garden  of- 
Paradise. 

5.  The  bullninan  of  the  Zend-Avesta  is  evidendy  the  Centaur  of  the  clas- 
sical writers ;  which  was  similarly  composed  of  a  man,  a  horse,  and  a  bull : 
that  is  to  say,  its  figure  was  the  body  of  a  man  united  to  that  of  a  horse  with 
the  cloven  feet  and  tail  of  an  ox.  Chiron  is  usually  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Cronus  or  Saturn,  who  begot  him  in  the  shape  of  a  horse :  but 
Cronus  himself  is  emphatically  called  by  Lycophron  the  Centaur,  as  being 
that  ancient  personage  who  was  thus  hieroglyphically  represented*^    Nor  is 

'  Kirch.  Chin.  Illust.  p.  143.    Mont.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  par.  ii.  p.  204.    Bryanft  Anal.  yoI.  ii. 
p.  432. 
*'  Lycoph.  Cassand.  ver.  1203. 
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BOOM,  II.  ^jjg  name  bestowed  upon  him  erroneously  or  casually :  as  the  symbol  was 
the  very  same  as  that  of  the  Persian  bull-man ;  so  Cronus  united  in  his  own 
person  the  characters  of  the  two  beings,  who  are  said  in  the  Zend-Avesta  to 
have  appeared  successively  under  such  a  form  at  the  commencement  of 
each  world.  Cronus,  as  his  legend  plainly  demonstrates,  is  both  Adam 
and  Noah ;  or  rather,  to  express  myself  agreeably  to  the  notions  of  the  old 
mythologists,  Adam  reappeanng  by  transmigration  in  the  person  of  Noah. 

This  ancient  hero-god  was  sometimes  represented  by  another  compound 
figure,  which  still  however  bears  a  very  close  affinity  to  that  of  the  Cherubim. 
According  to  the  Orphic  theology,  from  the  primeval  water  and  mud  was 
produced  a  being,  which  to  the  body  of  a  dragon  added  the  head  of  a  lion 
and  the  face  of  the  god  Cronus  or  Hercules.  This  being  generated  an  egg 
of  an  immense  size ;  which,  bemg  afterwards  broken  into  two  parts  by  its 
parent,  was  moulded  into  the  heaven  above  and  the  earth  beneath/  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  Athenagoras ;  but  Damascius  says,  that  this  Orphic 
divinity  was  a  dragon,  which  had  the  bestial  heads  of  a  bull  and  a  lion  and 
the  human  kjce  of  a  god,  and  whose  shoulders  were  furnished  with  the  gol* 
den  wings  of  a  bird.* 

Here,  with  the  addition  of  a  dragon,  we  have  nearly  the  exact  form  of 
the  Cherubim :  and,  since  we  are  explicitly  told,  that  the  symbol  represented 
Cronus;  we  shall  readily  perceive,  why  that  deity  is  said  to  have  been  born 
firom  tnud  and  water,  and  why  he  is  fabled  to  have  produced  an  immense 
egg.  Adam  was  literally  formed  out  of  the  moist  clay  of  the  earth,  and 
the  diluvian  Noah  is  mystically  feigned  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  oceaa 
or  of  the  chaotic  mixture :  the  egg  symbolized  at  once  the  World  and  the 
Ark :  and,  agreeably  to  the  different  relations  which  he  was  supposed  to 
bear  to  it,  the  great  father  was  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bom  out  of  a 
floating  egg,  and  sometimes  himself  to  have  produced  6ne  which  compre* 
hended  the  rudiments  of  the  Universe. 

6.  Other  parallel  compounds  ought  all,  I  thmk,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
satse  origin;  for  the  close  analogy,  which  exists  between  them,  proves,  that 

'  Athenag.  Legat.  p.  d5. 

*  Damas.  de  Princip.  apud  Cudworth't  InteU.  Syst.  b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  29S. 
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they  have  sprung  from  one  source,  and  hare  been  constructed  under  the    ^^^^*  ^'' 
prevalence  of  one  idea. 

Chimera  bad  the  three  heads  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon.  Sphinx, 
probably  the  Singh  or  winged  lion  of  the  Hmdoos,  had  the  head  of  a  wo- 
man, the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  claws  and  body  of  a  lion.  The  sacred 
dragon  of  the  Chinese  is  compounded  of  a  bird,  a  wild-beast,  and  a  serpent 
The  German  Rodigast  bore  the  head  of  an  ox  upon  his  bi^east,  and  an  eagle 
upon  his  head.  The  Celtic  Dolichenius'  was  depicted  standing  on  a  bull, 
beneath  which  an  eagle  was  displayed.  And  tlie  West-Indian  Chemens  or 
Zemes  had  the  body  of  a  man,  with  a  serpent  wreathed  round  his  legs ;  the 
head  of  a  bird  at  his  middle ;  the  five  heads  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  stag,  a 
dog,  and  a  serpent,  on  his  i^oulders ;  and  in  his  right  hand  the  trident,  or 
navicular  lunette  with  its  central  mast  elevated  on  a  pole,  which  is  equally 
borne  by  the  classical  Neptune  and  the  Indian  Siva.* 

VII.  The  derivation  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  and  the  eagle,  from  the  Che* 
rubic  symbols  of  Paradise,  will  appear  yet  more  explicitly,  if  we  direct  our 
attention  to  the  mythology  of  Hindostan. 

Mount  Meru,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  an  evident  transcript  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  associated  with  the  diluvian  mount  Ararat  Now  in  this 
very  region,  which  geographically  coincides  with  the  high  land  of  Cashgar 
and  Bokhara,  the  Brahmenical  divines  place  all  those  three  hieroglyphics. 
Through  the  mouths  of  the  lion  and  the  cow  they  bring  two  of  the  sacred 
rivers  of  Paradise :  and,  at  the  eastern  passes,  which  lead  to  the  Eden  of 
their  mythology,  they  station,  in  a  manner  which  singularly  corresponds 
with  the  Mosaical  narrative,  a  being  compounded  of  a  man  and  an  eagle 
whom  they  denominate  Garuda.  The  office,  which  they  assign  to  him,  is 
that  of  a  guard  :  and  a  special  part  of  his  employment  is  to  resist  the  ap- 
proach of  serpents.  With  these  he  is  said  to  have  engaged  in  a  long  and 
exterminating  war,  which  originated  in  the  jealousy  of  the  serpent  race. 
Garuda  had  espoused  a  beautiful  woman :  and  the  whole  family  of  snakes  took 
the  alarm,  fearing  lest  his  progeny  should  bear  as  great  an  antipathy  to 

'  The  Tailgean  of  the  old  Irish,  and  the  Telchin  of  the  classical  writers. 
•  See  Parkhursf  s  Hcb.  Lex.  vox  313. 
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them  as  he  himself  did.  The  man-eagle  however  destroyed  them  all,  except 
one  which  he  wore  in  triumph  round  his  neck.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
point  out  whence  this  legend  has  palpably  been  borrowed.  Garuda  is  like- 
wise described  as  being  the  vehicle  of  the  god  Vishnou,  who  is  feigned  to 
be  borne  on  his  shoulders  through  the  air,  as  the  Hebrew  poets  represent 
Jehcfvah  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim.  In  other  respects,  the  ac- 
cpuntSy  which  are  given  of  this  fabled  being,  contain  a  double  reference  to 
Paradise  and  the  deluge ;  just  as  Meru,  where  he  is  stationed,  is  at  once 
the  holy  hill  of  Eden  and  mount  Ararat.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  from 
an  egg :  and  he  is  depicted,  sometimes  supporting  on  his  back  a  cup  out  of 
which  springs  the  sacred  aquatic  lotos,  and  sometimes  bearing  Vishnou  in 
the  ship  Argha.  The  egg,  out  of  which  be  wds  produced,  was  laid  by  the 
all-proliiic  Diti  or  the  great  universal  mother:  and  it  was  not  until  the 
end  of  five  centuries  that  he  sprang  from  it ;  when  he  instantly  bore  off 
the  Amrita  or  water  of  immortality,  which  enabled  him  to  liberate  bis  then 
captive  parent.' 

This  legend,  which  requires  as  little  elucidation  as  the  preceding  one, 
connects  Garuda  with  the  hieroglyphical  Phenix  and  the  Simorgh  of  Persian 
romance.  The  Phenix  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  exactly  resembled  an 
eagle ;  and  the  stupendous  Simorgh  or  Rokh  is  ever  placed  in  the  mountains 
of  Caf  or  the;,  Indian  Caucasus.  Enough  however  has  already  been  said 
respecting  these  symbols ;  which,  like  the  griffin  Garuda,  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  aquiliue  part  of  the  Paradisiacal  Cherubim.^  I  shall  at  present 
only  observe,  that,  as  they  have  been  employed  to  shadow  out  the  favourite 
pagan  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  succession  of  similar  worlds,  so  their  special 
appearance  at  the  commencement  of  each  great  revolving  period  has  been 
taken  from  the  first  manifestation  of  the  Cherubim  at  the  beginning  of  the 
antediluvian  world. 

VIII.  The  light,  in  which  the  Gentiles  themselves  evidently  considered 
the  Cherubim  of  the  Levitical  tabernacle,  will  afford  another  argument  in 
favour  of  the  present  hypothesis. 

■  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  490,  491,  493,  513,  515.    Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  334,  336^  337, 
340,  341. 
'  Vide  supra  book  i.  c.  2.  §  XI. 
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When  flie  Israelites^  during  the  administration  of  Eii,  were  engaged  in  *"^'*  ^*' 
war  with  the  Philistines,  they  rainly  and  superstitiously  sent  for  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  to  the  ltd  of  which  were  attached  the  Cherubim,  imagining 
that  the  mere  presence  of  the  sacred  symbols  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
the  victory  over  their  enemies.  The  Philistines  soon  heard  of  their  arrival ; 
and  not  unnaturally,  upon  their  own  principles  of  hieroglyphical  idolatry, 
forthwith  concluded,  that  the  compound  forms  of  the  Cherubim  were  those 
mighty  gods  who  had  infficted  so  many  plagues  upon  the  Egyptians.  Ani* 
mated  however  with  all  the  characteristic  intrepidity  of  their  Scythic  an- 
cestors, they  ventured  to  join  battle:  and  the  result  was  the  total  rout 
of  tiie  Israelite^  with  tiie  capture  of  the  ark  and  its  attach^  symbols.  The 
Cherubim  having  thus  M\en  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  tliey  placed 
them,  together  with  the  ark,  in  the  temple  of  Dagon :  but  the  maladies, 
with  which  they  were  supematurally  troubled,  produced  a  speedy  restora* 
tion  of  the  imagined  gods  of  their  enemies. 

Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  peculiar  mode  of  their  restoration  will  serve 
to  point  out  the  opinion,  which  indeed  iim  Phiiistifies  could  scarcely  avoid 
entertaining  of  the  Cherubim  when  once  they  had  beheld  them.  A  sacred 
tfk  Of  ship  was  introduced  conspicuously  into  the  mysterious  rites  of  the 
Gentiles,  wheresoever  idolatry  had  established  itself  :>  and  the  god  of  that 
ark  was  ordinarily  typified  by  a  buU^  either  in  a  simple  form  or  compounded 
with  other  aniraids.  To  this  mode  of  worship  the  Philistines,  who  were  of 
the  same  Cuthic  race  as  the  Phenidans  and  die  Shepherd-kings  of  Egypt^ 
were  familiarly  accustomed.  Hence,  deeming  the  Israelites  to  be  idolaters 
like  themselves  and  like  all  odier  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted, 
they  would  obviously  conclude,  that  the  two  Cherubim  were  the  mixed 
tauric  figures  of  the  great  father  and  the  great  mother,  and  that  the  arjc  on 
which  they  were  placed  was  the  sacred  ship  Argha  or  Argo.  With  such  . 
views,  in  what  manner  could  they,  accordii^  to  their  notions,  more  revc<- 
rently  or  consistently  return  them  to  their  own  ministers,  than  by  adopting 
the  precise  ceremonial  with  which  the  bull-god  of  Phenida  was  wont  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  ?  We  learn  from  Sanchoniatho,  that  the  agri- 
cultural deity  of  that  country,  who  was  esteemed  th€^greate8tof  gods,  whose 
history  proves  him  to  be  the  same  as  Noah,  and  who  was  represented  under 

Pag.  Idol.  .  VOL.  I.  .  3  1 
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HOOK  II.  the  figure  of  a  hull  or  a  bull-man,  was  drawn  about  to  his  different  temples 
in  a  shrine  or  ark,  which  was  placed  in  a  wa^on  attached  to  a  y^ke  of 
oxen.*  This  was  the  exact  mode  which  the  Philistines  selected,  when  tbey 
sent  back  the  ark  and  the  Cherubim  to  the  Israelites.  They  placed  them 
jn  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  cows,  on  which  no  yoke  had  ever  yet  come ; 
and  thus,  agreeably  to  the  established  method  of  removing  the  arkite  bull* 
god,  they  reverently  restored  what  they  believed  to  be  the  repi*esentations  of 
the  tauric  great  father  and  great  mother  of  their  vanquished  enemies.* 

IX.  An  argument  of  a  parallel  nature  may  be  deduced  from  the  conduct 
and  policy  of  Jeroboam.  When  the  ten  tribes  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
the  house  of  David,  and  made  the  son  of  Nebat  their  king,  the  new  sove- 
reign was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  when. the  Levitical  ordi- 
nance, by  which  all  the  people  were  required  at  stated  times  to  sacrifice  in 
the  temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  excited  his  jealous  apprehensions.  He 
concluded,  that,  if  this  ordinance  were  still  suffered  to  remain  in  force,  his. 
subjects,  when  their  revolutionary  fever  had  somewhat  abated,  would  be  led 
by  their  frequent  visits  to  the  ancient  capital  to  repent  of  the  step  which 
they  had  taken,  and  thence  to  put  to  death  the  late  object  of  their  choice  and 
turn  again  to  his  rival  Rehoboam.  With  a  view  of  preventing  this  appre- 
hended danger,  he  made,  we  are  told,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  two 
calves  of  gold :  and  then,  as  if  kindly  desirous  of  relieving  his  people  from 
unnecessary  labour.  It  is  too  much  for  you^  said  he,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  ; 
behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
To  the  mode  of  worship  thus  established  by  Jeroboam,  his  successors  in  the 
kingdom  adhered  to  the  very  last:  and  the  policy,  as  a  second  cause, 
certainly  appears  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  of  preventing  the  reunion  of 
the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms. 

1,  The  question  then  is,  of  what  nature  was  the  veneration  paid  to  the 
two  golden  calves  of  Bethel  and  Dan  ?  It  clearly  differed,  in  some  respect 
or  other,  from  the  worship  of  Baal,  though  the  form  of  Baal  himself  was 
that  of  a  bull  or  a  bull-man :  bedause  we  are  more  than  once  told,  that^ 

'  Sanchon.  apud  Euscb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  i.-c*  10. 
*S<'e  1   Sam.  iv*  v.  vi. 
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although  some  of  the  kings  of  Israel  abolished  the  rites  of  Baal,  they  never  ^^^'  ^'* 
could  be  induced  to  relinquish  the  veneration  of  the  calves,  which  is  re- 
peatedly and  emphatically  styled  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  who  made  Israel  to 
sin.  Now  in  what  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  difi'erence  consisted  ?  The 
general  context  of  the  narrative,  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, will  satisfactorily  answer  the  question. 

We  find,  that  the  two  calves  were  set  up  expressly  to  supersede  the 
periodical  religious  journeys  of  the  Israelites  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  we  also  find,  that  the  new  worship,  however  depraved  and  perverted, 
was  yet  a  studied  imitation  of  the  regular  Mosaical  service  of  Jehovah, 
The  king  consecrated  priests,  but  they  were  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  ,• 
because  he  either  feared  to  trust  the  Levites^  or  because  they  refiised  to 
sanction  his  scheme.     He  likewise  appointed  a  feast,  similar  to  the  feast 
that  was  in  Judah :  and,  in  his  sacrifices,  he  copied  the  sacrifices  of  the 
temple.     Unless  indeed  a  considerable  degree  of  resemblance  had  been 
preserved,  the  end  would  not  have  been  attained  :  for  the  evident  policy  of 
Jeroboam  was  to  set  up  a  rival  ecclesiastical  system,  and  to  divert  the  peo« 
pie  from  resorting  to  Jerusalem  by  providing  for  them  a  similar  institution  at 
home  which  (be  assured  them)  would  equally  answer  every  religious  purpose. 
Such  being  the  manifest  state  of  the  case,  the  two  calves  must  have  been 
decidedly  analogous  to  something  in  the  temple ;  otherwise  the  plan  would 
have  been  marred  even  in  its  very  commencement,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
inpnarch  would   have  been  self-defeated.     Now  in  tlie  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  were  placed  the  two  Cherubim ;  whose  fijjures,  though  compounded, 
partook  most  largely  of  the  form  of  a  bull.     Hence,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  we  must,  I  think,  almost  inevitably  conclude^ 
that  the  two  golden  calves  were  copies  of  the  two  Cherubim, 

Had  Jeroboam  stopped  at  this  point,  he  would  indeed  have  been  guilty 
of  a  most  presumptuous  schism,  but  he  could  not  have  been  justly  charged 
with  idolatry.  Some  writers  accordingly  have  strenuously  maintained,  that, 
what  is  emphatically  called  his  sin^  was  not  idolatry,  but  only  a  schisma- 
tical  innovation  profanely  introduced  on  Machiavellian  principles  of  state 
policy.  This  opinion  however,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  directly  contradicted 
by  the  express  language  of  Scripture.    Jeroboam  positively  declared,  that 
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^^^  "•  his  two  golden  calves  were  the  god«  who  had  brought  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt ;  and  agreeably  to  such  a  declaration,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  them  as 
real  divinities/  The  phraseology  likewise  of  Hosea,  when  he  speaks  of 
them,  necessarily  implies,  that  they  were  considered  in  the  light  of  deitfes, 
that  they  were  worshipped  as  the  heathen  worshipped  their  fake  gods,  and 
consequently  that  in  their  use  they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  mere 
idols/  Jeroboam  therefore  was  not  only  guilty  of  a  proftme  schism ;  but 
he  also  taught  his  subjects  to  adore  the  tauriform  Cherubic  symbols,  as  the 
very  gods  that  delivered  them  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh. 

£•  Yet  this  perversion  of  the  hieroglyphics  of  fiie  sanctuary  was  not  a 
mere  simple  perversion.  Jeroboam  had  been  much  in  Egypt,  and  he  had 
there  observed  the  two  sacred  bulls  vaierated  by  the  people  of  that  country* 
He  had  doubtless  also  seen  some  of  those  compound  figures ;  which,  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  parts,  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Cherubiia 
Thus  instructed  in  the  mystic  lore  of  Paganbm,  he  committed  anew  the 
very  sin  which  seems  to  have  been  committed  by  the  first  authors  of  idolatry 
at  Babel.  He  employed  the  Cherubic  symbols  as  representations  of  the 
hero-gods ;  and,  with  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  well-known  supersrtition  of 
Egypt,  he  pronounced  the  Cherubim  to  be  the  bulls  Apis  and  Mneuis,  de- 
clared them  to  be  the  deliverers  of  Israel  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  and 
worshipped  tbem  with  the  same  rites  that  Jehovah  was  worshipped  with  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  then  was  the  sin  of  Jeroboam :  and  its 
enormity  was  increased  by  the  baseness  of  the  motive  which  suggested  it. 
He  deliberately  corrupted  the  very  fountain  of  pure  devotion  :  and  led  his 
people  into  an  idolatry  the  more  dangerous  from  its  specioudness,  merely 
that  he  might  secure  his  own  regal  authority  and  prevent  them  from  renew* 
ing  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David. 

That  these  calves,  though  in  the  first  instance  copies  of  the  Cherulim, 
were,  in  their  use  and  application,  designed  to  be  images  of  the  two  sacred 
Tjulls  which  were  the  living  representatives  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  is  both  very  natu- 
rally asserted  by  St.  Jerome,^  and  may  be  collected  even  from  Scripture  it- 

•  1  Kings  xii.  28,  32.  *  Sec  Hosea  viii.  3—6.  xm.  2. 

'  HieronJ  Comment,  in  Hot,  iv.^ 
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sdf»  Hosea  stytes  tbe  idcris  of  Jeroboam  the  cakes  of  Beth-Aven  ;  and  ^^^^'' 
unmediately  dfbrwards  speaks  of  the  bi^places  of  the  god  Aven,  idiom  he- 
denominates  the  sin  of  Israeli  Kofr  we  are  told,  that,  when  Jeroboam 
institoled  the  worship  of  the  calves,  he  likewise  made  high-places  in  which 
their  priests  might  officiate/  The  high-places  therefore  of  the  calves  are 
the  faigb-places  of  Aven ;  the  temple  of  Aven  is  the  temple  of  the  calves ; 
and  Aven,  the  sin  of  Israel,  is  the  same  as  at  least  one  of  the  calves,  which 
are  also  peculiarly  described  as  being  tlie  sin  of  Israel.  But  the  god, 
whose  name  by  the  Masoretic  punctuation  is  pronounced  Awn^  is  no  other 
tlian  the  Egyptian  deity  Aun  or  On:  for  the  very  god,  whose  worship 
Hosea  identifies  with  that  of  the  calves,  is  he,  of  whom  Potipherah  is  sdd 
to  have  been  the  priest ;  the  two  appellations,  which  our  translators  variously 
express  Aven  and  On,  consisting  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  self-same  letters.' 
On  however  or  Aun  was  the  Egyptian  title  of  the  Sun,  whence  the  city  of 
Onvfas  expressed  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis ;  and  the  Sun  was  astronomi- 
cally the  same  as  the  tauric  god  Osiris :  consequently  On  and  Osiris  are 
one  deity.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  worship  of  Jeroboam's  calves  being 
substantially  the  worship  of  On  or  Osiris,  the  calves  themselves  must  have 
been  venerated,  agreeably  to  the  just  supposition  of  Jerome,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Apis  and  Mneuis.  The  opinion,  that  the  calves,  though  imita- 
tions of  the  Cherubim,  were  employed  as  instruments  of  an  idolatry 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  is  further  confirmed  by  tiie  account  which  is  given 
of  the  matter  in  another  part  of  Scripture.  We  are  told  by  the  author  of 
the  Chronicles,  that  Jeroboam  not  only  set  up  two  calves  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship, but  likewise  what  our  translators,  following  the  conjectures  of  the 
Rabbins,  have  thought  proper  to  call  decils.^  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
word  however  simply  signifies  goats :  and  so,  I  think,  it  ought  manifestly 
to  have  been  here  rendered.  The  goats  then,  which  were  venerated  along 
with  the  calves,  serve  to  shew,  with  what  superadded  theological  notions 
the  calves  themselves  were  worshipped.     Among  the  Egyptians,  and  thence 

'  Hob.  X.  5—8.  *  1  King?  xii.  30,  31,  32. 

'  Comp.  Hos.  X.  5,  8.  with  Gen.  xli.  45,  50,  xlvi.  20.  and  Ezek.  xx.  17* 
*  ^Chroiu  xi.  15. 
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among  the  Greeks,  a  goat  or  a  goat-man  was  the  figure  of  the  god  Pan  or 
Mendes.  When  Jeroboam  therefore  perverted  the  Cherubim  to  the  venera- 
tion of  Apis  and  Mneuis,  be  associated  vdth  his  calves  another  Egyptian 
deity^  who  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  goat.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  this  last  animal  enters  into  the  composition  of  Ae  fabulous  Chimera ; 
which,  like  the  Sphinx,  I  have  already  considered  i^  an  hieroglyphic  of  the 
jireat  universal  mother/ 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Isradites  in  the  wilderness  adored  the  dog-star  or  the 
canine  Anubis,  who  was  the  same  person  as  Saturn  or  Chiun  or  Remphan.  The  Israelitish 
sculptures,  we  are  told,  at  Kibroth  Hataavah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  remarkably 
abound  in  hieroglyphics  of  the  dog-star,  represented  as  a  human  figure  with  a  dog's  head. 
See  Hales's  ChronoL  vol.  ii.  p«  451. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


On  the  origin  and  import  of  the  worship  of  the  serpent. 


JN  o  part  of  ancient  mythology  is  more  curious,  though,  in  some  respects^ 
more  intricate  and  perplexed,  than  the  worship  of  the  serpent  Nearly 
allied  to  that  of  the  Cherubic  symbols,  it  rivals  it  in  pomt  of  universalis, 
and  closely  resembles  it  in  point  of  application.  There  is  however  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  confusion  in  the  sublject,  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  the 
theology  of  the  Gentiles,  owing  to  the  various  and  even  opposite  lights  under 
which  the  serpent  was  considered.  Yet  thb  confusion  is  not  so  great  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  all  elucidation  :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
natural  result,  partly  of  the  origin  of  the  worship,  and  partly  of  that  mystic 
theocrcLsia  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  religious  system  of 
Paganism. 

The  origin  of  the  worship  seems  to  me  to  have  been  two-fold,  agreeably 
to  the  double  character  of  evil  and  good  which  the  serpent  has  ever  sus-. 
tained.  Under  the  form  of  that  reptile,  the  tempter  seduced  our  first  pa- 
rents to  sin  and  consequent  misery :  yet  the  Seraphim,  who  are  evidently 
the  same  as  the  Cherubim,  are  designated  in  the  Hebrew,  which  was  ap- 
parently the  primeval  language  of  the  world,  by  a  common  name  with  thQ 
fiery  flying  serpent  of  the  wilderness. 
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BOOK  II.  With  this  supposed  double  origin  the  gentile  use  and  application  of  the 
symbol  perfectly  corresponds.  The  serpent  was  esteemed  a  type  of  evil 
and  corruption  :  and,  since  the  deluge  was  eminently  the  fruit  and  conse- 
quence of  evily  we  find  it  represented  by  a  serpent,  as  if  it  had  specially 
proceeded  from  the  evil  principle.  Yet  was  the  same  animal  also  deemed  a 
fit  type  of  goodness  and  wisciom :  aadi  m  aufh,  it  wits  made  an  hierogly- 
phic of  deity ;  the  male  serpent  shadowing  out  the  great  father  or  Adam 
reappearing  in  the  person  of  Noah,  and  the  female  serpent  shadowing  out 
the  great  mother  or  the  Ark  venerated  in  conjunction  with  the  World. 
Certain  properties  however,  which  may  be  observed  in  that  reptile,  contri* 
buted,  with  a  race  of  men  strongly  attached  to  the  symbolical  mode  of 
worship,  tQ  produce  a  still  further  extensioa  of  its  Epical  import,  though 
in  close  connection  with  that  which  has  been  already  noticed.  Among  the 
old  pagans  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  World  was  itself  immortal ; 
yet  that  in  its  component  parts  it  was  subject  to  great  periodical  changes, 
which  amounted  to  dissolution  and  subsequent  renovation.  With  the  fate 
of  the  World  was  linked  that  of  the  great  father :  for^  fU;  each  iqund^e  dis- 
solution,  he  was  supposed  to  slumber  in  a  deathlike  sleep  on  the  &C9  of  the 
abyss ;  and,  at  each  mundane  renovation,  he  was  believed  to  awfds^  in  all 
the  vigour  of  youth  to  a  new  existence.  Both  these  ideas  are  most  aptly 
expressed  by  the  form  and  natural  hbfory  of  the  serpeol;.  When  he  al^p^ 
be  convolves  himself  into  a  circle  with  his  head  in  th6  ceoire;  and,  wb^ 
he  is  depicted  with  his  tail  inserted  in  his  mouth,  he  exhibits  the  afq^jiaAce 
of  a  perfect  circle.  But  this  mathematical  figure,  which  terminate^  in  it- 
self, and  which  thus  in  some  sort  has  neither  beginning  nor  eod,  jmy  1^ 
employed  not  improperly  as  a  symbol  of  ^emity  or  immortality.  Op  the 
other  hand,  the  serpent  is  said  from  time  to  time  to  cast  his  skin  ;  ^nd  thus 
to  appear  in  renovated  youth,  another  and  yet  the  same.  Hence  he  fi^lly 
shadowed  out  the  peculiar  sentiments,  which  the  pa^ns  entertaijtied 
respecting  a  perpetual  succession  of  similar  worlds  and  a  periodical  r^ge* 
neration  or  resurrection  of  the  transmigrating  great  isdher.  For  this  reason, 
we  find  the  serpent  considered  as  a  symbol  of  immortality  or  eteri^ty :  np^j 
I  apprehend,  siff^  and  abstractedfyj  but  by  an  obvious  deduction  from 
his  being  preoiotisly  made  a  type  of  the  World  and  the  great  fttther ;  which 
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deduction  was  itself  drawn  with  reference  to  his  figure  and  natural  his*    caAPb  ?n. 
tory. 

!•  Such  were  the  various  sentiments  entertained  of  the  serpent :  I  pro- 
ceed  to  verify  my  statement  by  proofs  talcen  from  the  documents  of  ancient 
mythology. 

1.  That  the  worsWp  of  the  serpent  was  in  part  derived  from  the  form  as- 
sumed by  the  tempter^  may  be  collected  from  various  legends  of  a  very 
remarkable  nature. 

Plutarch  supposed,  that  the  serpent  Python  typified  destruction :  Adft» 
mantius  conceived,  that  it  represented  a  race  of  demons,  to  whom  dragons 
and  serpents  perform  the  part  of  ministering  attendants :  Pierius  teaches 
us,  that  by  [the  serpent  the  ancients  symbolized  destriKtion,  misfortune, 
and  terror :  and  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts,  that  a  serpent  twisted  in  spiral 
volumes  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  evil/  What  beings  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  anguiform  demons  which  Adamantius  assodates  with  the  serpent 
Python,  may  easily  be  collected  firom  other  kindred  sources*  The  Greeks 
had  by  no  means  lost  all  knowledge  of  certain  evil  spirits,  inimical  to  man 
and  hostile  to  God,  Thus  PcNrphyry  spedcs  ci  widced  d^nons ;  which  had 
&llen  from  their  once  happy  condition,  and  which  were  perpetually  attempt* 
ingi  either  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  to  pervert  us  fit)m  communion  with  the 
Supreme  Deity  and  to  turn  us  to  themselves.  Inttnperance^  cwetotwtess^ 
ambition,  and  above  all  deceit,  are  produced  by  their  instrumentaiityj 
Falshood  is  their  proper  element.  Their  wish  is  to  be  gods;  and  thepoxver 
that  presides  over  than  aspires  to  be  the  greatest  (f  gods :  but  the  Most 
Higky  with  a  mighty  arm,  restrains  their  machinations^  Hius  also  Plu« 
tarch  mentions  a  very  ancient  tradition  respecting  certain  malignant  spirits, 
which  envy  and  oppose  good  Aien,  excite  in  their  minds  fears  and  doubts, 
and  impede  their  progress  in  virtue ;  lest,  by  a  perseverance  in  that  which 
is  good,  they  should  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  they  them- 

'  See  these  authorities  collected  together  by  Olaus  Wormius  de  monument.  Dan. 
lib.  V. 

*  Porph«  apud  £useb.  Pxasp.  Evai^.  lib.  iv.  c.  22,  3$.  See  also  Jamb.  deMyster.  scct^iii. 
c.  31.  sect.iv.  c«  is. 

Pag.  Idol  VOL.  J.  3  K 
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BOOK  IK  gelves  enjoy.'  And  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Empedodes*^ 
that  there  were  some  impure  spirits,  which  had  been  banished  from  heaven, 
and  which  wandered  about  unable  to  find  any  rest ;  the  divine  wrath  pur- 
suing  them  to  every  part  of  the  creation/  Thus  likewise  Themistius  speaks,, 
on  the  authority  of  what  he  calls  an  ancient  philosophy,  not  only  of  evil 
demons,  but  of  good  spirits,  who  formerly  were  accustomed  to  converse 
with  men  in  a  human  form.'  And  thus  both  the  old  Chald^ns  and  Hin* 
doos  had  a  notion,  that  their  sacrificial  rites  might  be  interrupted  by  the 
intrusion  of  impure  demons.^ 

In  the  Gothic  mythology  of  Scandinavia^  Loke,  or  the  evil  principle  is 
described  as  being  the  parent  of  the  great  serpent  of  MidgarA*  Now  we 
may  easily  trace  the  prototype  of  this  monster  in  some  of  the  fables  which 
are  told  of  him.  The  god  Thor,  though  he  is  really  no  other  than  the 
great  father  of  gentile  mythology,  yet  appears,  through  the  channel  of 
perverted  tradition,  to  have  had  certain  of  the  predicted  attributes  of  the 
Messiah  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  esteemed  a  middle  dvoirdty^  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man  :^  and,  with  regard  to  his  actions,  he  is  said  to  have 
bruised  the  head  of  the  great  serpent  with  his  mace.^  It  was  further 
believed  of  him,  that,  in  his  final  engagement  with  the  same  serpent,  he 
would  beat  him  to  the  earth  and  slay  him ;  but  that  the  victory  would 
be  obtained  at  the  expence  of  his  own  life,  for  that  he  himself  would 
he  suffocated  by  the  fioods  of  poison  vomited  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  noxious  reptile.'  There  is  so*  close  a  resemblance,  in  every  main 
particular,  between  these  legends  and  the  first  prophecy,  that  the  seed  of 
the   woman  should  bruise    the  head  of  the   serpent  while   the   serpent 

»  Plut.  apud  StillingaeefSB  Orig.  Sacr.  b.  iii.  c.  3.  §  IJ. 

^  Plut.  de  vit.  air.  alien,  p..  830. 

'  ThemisU  Orat.  vii.  p.  90.    See  also.  Lactan.  Instit.  lib.,  ii.  §  14,  15*. 

♦  Annot.  in  Jamb,  de  Myst.  sect  iii.  c.  31.  0  king,  while  wc  are  beginning  our  evening 
iocrificef  the  figures  of  blood-thirsty  demons,  embrowned  by  clouds  collected  at  the  departure 
of  day,  glide  over  the  sacred  hearth,  and  spread  consternation  around*    Sacontala,  Act  iii.. 

'  Edda  Fab.  xvi.  Remarks  on  Fab.  xvi,.  xvil. 

•  Edda  Fab.  xi.  in  the  notes,  ^  Edda  Fab.  xxvii* 
'  Edda  Fab.  xxxii. 
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^hatdd  bite  his  heel,  that  we  can  scarcely  deem  it  merely  accidental.  '^^^*  ^^ 
And  we  shall  be  less  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  a  lucky  chance,  when  we 
recollect  the  oriental  origin  of  the  Goths.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Chasas  or  Chusas ;  and  they  anigrated  into  Europe  from  their  ancient  set- 
tlements in  the  Indian  Caucasus.  Hence,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
they  brought  with  them  into  the  west  the  theology  of  their  brethren  of  Hin- 
dostan.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  same  noticm  prevalent  from  a  very  early 
period  in  this  last  country.  Two  sculptured  figures  are  yet  extant  in  one 
of  the  oldest  pagodas,  the  former  of  which  represents  Chrishna,  an  incar- 
nation of  Vishnou,  trampling  on  the  crushed  head  of  the  serpent ;  while 
the  latter  exhibits  the  poisonous  reptile  incircling  the  deity  in  its  folds  and 
bitmg  his  heel/  A  similar  idea  may  be  obviously  traced  in  the  history  of 
the  classical  Hercules.  On  the  sphere  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  con- 
tending with  the  serpent,  the  head  of  which  is  placed  under  his  foot :  and 
this  serpent,  we  are  told,  is  that  which  guarded  the  tree  with  golden  fruit  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden  of  the  H^perides/  But  the  garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  no  other  than  the  garden  of  Paradise : 
consequendy,  the  serpent  of  that  garden,  the  head  of  which  is  crushed 
beneath  the  heel  of  Hercules^  an4  which  itself  is  described  as  incircling 
with  its  folds  tlie  trunk  of  the  mysterious  tree,  must  necessarily  be  a  tran* 
script  of  that  serpent  whose  form  was  assumed  by  the  tempter  of  our  first 
parents/  We  may  observe  the  same  ancient  tradition  in  the  Pheniciaa 
Ub\e  respecting  Ophion  or  Ophioneus.  According  to  Pherec^des,  firom 
whom  the  Greeks  received  the  story,  this  simke-god  was  the  prince  of  certain 
evil  spirits,  that  contended  with  Cronus,  and  were  by  him  ejected  from 
heaven.  Between  the  character  of  Ophion  thus  exhibited  and  that  of  the 
scriptural  Satan  there  is  so  strong  a  resemblance,  that  Celsus  could  not 
avoid  being  struck  with  it :  but  his  hatred  of  Christianity  induced  him  to 
argue  fix>m  the  circumstance,  that  the  Mosaical  history  of  the  fall  was  bor^ 
rowed  from  pagan  traditions.    He  is   however  well  answered  by  Origen; 

'  Maurice's  Hist  of  Hind,  vol.  ii.  p.  2^0. 

*  £rat.  Caust  I  sv  yoyccriy.   Hyg.  Poet.  AstroA.  lib.  ii.  c.  S. 

'  Lucret.  de  nat  rer,  lib.  y.  yer.  33.    Raleigh'iJ  Hi(t.  of  the  world,  p.  fS. 
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•••*  "•    who  clearly  shews  the  great  priority  of  the  era  of  Moses  to  that  of  either 
Heraditus  or  Pherecydes.* 

2.  The  serpent  being  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  evil  principle,  in  conse- 
quence of  Satan's  having  once  assumed  the  form  of  that  reptile,  it  was 
thence  employed  to  represent'the  deluge :  because  the  deluge,  although  really 
a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God^  was  yet  considered  as  proceeding 
from  the  author  of  ill.  For  this  purpose  however,  with  much  hieroglyphical 
propriety,  the  sea-snake  or  water*snake  was  commonly,  though  not  perhaps 
invariably,  brought  forward. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  monster  Ty{^on  is  descrttied  as  terminat- 
ing in  the  volumes  of  two  immense  serpents,  b  celebrated  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  children  of  the  £artfa>  and  is  said  to  have  overtopped  tlie  loftiest 
mountams  while  his  two  hamls  extended  to  the  utmost  Umits  of  the  east  and 
the  west^  The  accuracy  of  this  hieroglyphical  painting,  which  represents 
Typhon  as  rising  above  the  highest  hills  and  as  spreading  himself  over  the 
whole  globe>  will  readily  be  allowed^  when  we  find  the  Egyptians  assuring 
Plutarch,  that  Tyi^on  was  literally  nothing  more  tiian  the  ocean.^  If 
Typhon  then  be  the  ocean,  be  must  be  the  ocean  at  some  time,  when  it  rose 
above  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  when  it  spread  itself  without  shore  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  wad  when  it  made  war  upon  the  hero-gods ;  otherwise 
the  thing  symbolized  will  not  correspond  with  the  symbol.  But  aH  these 
circumstances  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  at  no  other  time 
excq)t  that  of  the  deluge.  Typhon  therefore  must  be  the  ocean  at  the 
p^od,  when  its  waters  overwhelmed  the  whole  habitable  globe,  and  put  to 
flight  those  ancient  personages  who  were  the  hero-gods  of  the  Gentiles.  In 
exact  accordance  with  this  inevitable  conclusion,  vre  are  told,  that  Typhon 
inclosed  Osiris  within  an  ai^  and  set  him  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  Nil^ 
whidi  the  Egyptians  called  the  Ocean,  because  in  the  celebration  of  their 
Mysteries  it  represented  the  ocean :  and  we  are  further  taught,  that,  at  the 
same  period,  Horns,  or  the  younger  Osiris,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 

"  Stilling.  Orig.  Sacr.  book  iii.  c.  3. 

^  ApoUod.  BibL  lib.  i.  c.  &  }  3.    Anton.  Liber.  Metam.  c.  3S«  j£scbyl.  Prom.  tibcC  ver» 
351. 
'  Plut«debid.p.S$5« 
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«n  island  which  floated  on  the  bosom  of  a  sacred  lake.    Hence  it  is  manifest,  c"^'*  ^n* 

that  Typhon  was  a  personification  of  the  sea  at  the  period  of  the  deluge : 

because  we  are  positively  told,  that  he  was  this  ocean ;  and  no  other  period, 

but  that  of  the  deluge,^  will  agree  with  his  mythological  character  and  history. 

Accordingly,  his  very  name  itself  has  become  the  name  of  the  deluge ;  for 

the  Arabs,  who  are  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians,  still  express 

the  general  deluge  by  the  term  al  Tvfan^    But  the  form  of  Typhon,  as  we 

have  seen,  was  that  of  a  man-serpent:  and  the  Egyptians^  though  they 

allowed  him  to  be  the  ocean  at  the  time  when  the  chief  hero-god  was  driven 

mto  the  Ark,  evidently  considered  him  abo  as  a  type  of  the  evfl  principle ; 

Ibr,  in  addition  to  the  sentiments  which  tiiey  entertained  of  him  as  the  parent 

of  all  ill^  he  k  also  said  to  have  been  the  father,  by  the  snake  Echidna,  of 

tiie  serpent  which  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  and  whicb 

k  displayed  on  the  sphere  with  its  head  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  Her^ 

cules/    The  serpent  however  of  the  sacred  garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  a 

transcript  of  the  serpent  in  Paradise :  and  we  now  find  it  to  be  iomiediately 

connected  with  Typhon ;  who  was  certainly  a  personification  of  the  deluge, 

and  who  was  represented  under  the  mixed  form  of  a  man  and  a  dragon. 

Consequently,  the  deluge  was  symbolized  by  an  enormous  serpent ;  and  it 

was  so  symbolized^  in  allusion  tathe  form  assumed  by  the  evil  pnociple  in 

Paradise. 

The  Greek  fable  of  Latx>na  beii^  compelled  by  the  serpent  Python  to- 
take  refuge  in  the  floating  island  of  Delos,  where  she  brought  fordi  ApoUo 
and  Diana,  is  palpably  the  counterpart  of  the  Egyptian  fable  ;  which  de- 
scribes Latona  or  Isis,  as  fleeing  with  Horus  to  the  floating  island  Chemmi% 
in  order  to  escape  firom  the  fiiry  of  the  dragon  Typhon.  Horus,  accordingly, 
is  allowed  to  be  the  same  as  Apollo ;  and  Typhon  must  therefore^  be  the 
same  hieroglyphical  ehaiacter  as  the  serpent  Python*  Hence  Python  must 
also  be  the  deluge :  and,  agreeably  to  this  conclusion,  we  find  his  history^ 
ascribed  to  the  period  of  the  deluge :  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Apollo  in  the  arkite  mount  Parnassus  immediately  after  that  catastrophe ;  a 
legend,  which  simply  means,  that  the  hero-god,  who  was  driven  by  him  into 

*  Anc.  Unif.  Hist.  voU  i.  p.  200*  ^  ApoUod.  Bibl.  lib*  it  c  5. 1 11. 
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HOOK  II.    that  floating  island  die  Ark,  afterwards  prevailed  over  him  as  the  waters  gra* 
dually  retired. 

The  same  mode  of  symbolizing  the  flood  may  be  traced  in  the  Gothic 
mythology.  The  great  serpent  of  Midgard  b  said  to  have  been  pre- 
cipitatedy  by  the  universal  father  Woden,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ;  where 
he  increased  to  so  prodigious  a  size,  that  he  wound  himself  round  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth.'  We  have  here  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the 
Egyptian  fable  of  Typhon ;  in  which  the  general  prevalence  of  the  deluge 
and  the  final  victory  obtained  over  it  by  the  principal  hero-god,  are  symboli- 
cally described.  That  sucli  is  the  importof  the  Scandinavian  legend,  may 
be  gathered,  both  from  the  manifest  identity  of  Typhon  and  the  serpent  of 
Midgard,  cmd  likewise  from  a  curious  story  respecting  the  god  Thon  That 
deity,  whose  character  melts  into  that  of  Woden,  and  who  like  him  is  the 
great  father,  is  fabled  to  have  embarked  in  a  boat  to  fish  for  the  vast  sea- 
serpent,  and  by  main  force  to  have  nearly  dragged  him  fi-om  his  watery 
bed.*  The  story  is,  I  believe,  purely  tliluvian ;  for  the  fictions  respecting 
Woden,  Thor,  and  the  other  demon-gods  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  carry 
us  back  to  the  times  of  the  sacred  cow,  the  Ark,  and  the  flood.  Thor  there- 
fore in  a  boat  is  the  same  as  the  chief  deity  of  Egy4>t  and  Hindostan  in  the 
ship  Argo  or  Argha ;  and  the  great  water-serpent  bears  the  same  relation  to 
this  god,  as  Typhon  does  to  Osiris*  Such  a  coincidence  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  altogether  casual :  because  we  find,  that  both  the  Goths  and  the 
Egyptians  equally  represented  their  hero-gods  floating  in  a  ship  on  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  ocean ;  notwithstanding  the  latter  described  the  sea  as  4  demon 
inimical  to  man,  used  a  fish  as  a  type  of  hatred,  and  debarred  their  priest- 
hood firom  eating  of  it.' 

In  a  manner  precisely  resembling  the  foregoing  examples,  the  Ophion  or 
Ophioneus  of  Phenician  mythology,  whose  legend  the  Greeks  received  from 
Pherecydes  tiie  Syrian,  is  at  once  connected  with  the  primeval  tempter  and 
with  the  history  of  the  deluge.  He  is  described  as  the  prince  of  the  evil 
demons :  yet  he  is  likewise  said  to  have  been  the  sovereign  of  the  Titans,. 

■  Edda.  Fab.  xri.  *  Edda.  Fab.  xxTii. 

'  Edda.  Fab.  xxii.  Porph.  de  ant.  oymph.  p.  ^56.  Plut.  de  hid.  p.  S63.  Herod.  lih<  ii* 
c.  37. 
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the  whole  of  whose  fiibled  war  against  the  hero-gods  is  built  upon  traditions  «m^'-  ^'* 
of  the  flood ;  and  he  has  a  consort  aligned  to  him,  who  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Ocean.  Agreeably  to  this  part  of  his  character,  he  is  indifferently 
feigned  to  have  been  cast  into  Tartarus  or  the  central  abyss,  and  to  have 
been  plunged,  like  Typhon  and  the  serpent  of  Midgard,  beneath  the  waves 
of  the  sea.* 

The  same  hieroglyphic  of  the  serpent  is  used  also  by  the  Chinese  to 
express  the  deluge  viewed  as  proceeding  from  the  evil  principle :  for  so  I 
am  led  by  analogy  to  understand  the  curious  fable  preserved  by  Martinius. 
In  the  time  of  Thienhoang  the  son  of  PuoncUj  a  celestial  spirit ^  passing 
about  in  all  directions,  gradually  introduced  civilization,  and  softened  the 
native  ferocity  of  man,  Thi^  was  the  more  easily  effected,  since  the  great 
dragon^  which  disturbed  the  whole  world  by  confounding  together  heaven  and 
earth,  had  been  slain.  For,  after  his  destruction,,  matters  were  arranged^ 
each  according  to  its  proper  rank  and  dignity.^  The  rout  of  this  dragon^ 
which  had  thrown  the  Universe  into  concision,  seems  to  allude  to  the  same 
event  as  the  plunging  of  Typhon  into  the  sea  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Jupiter^ 
the  submersion  of  Ophion  and  the  Titans,  the  casting  of  the  serpent  of 
Midgard  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  ihe  slaying  of  Python  by  Apollo 
immediately  after  the  deluge.  Such  an  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
connection  of  the  story.  The  civilization  of  mankind  subsequent  to  the 
allegorical  death  of  the  diBgon,  which  is  said  to.  have  beea  effected  by  a 
celestial  spirit  ti^velling  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  palpably  the  same 
as  the  similar  civilization  which  is  feigned  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
imagined  travels  of  the  great  father;  who,  whether  designated  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Osiris  or  Dionusus  or  Cronus  or  Buddha,  was  esteemed,  in  the 
material  system,  the  Soul  or  intellectual  Principle  of  the  World.  But  this 
civilizing  Intelligence,  as  his  history  proves,  is  the  patriarch  Noah  considered 
as  a  reappearance  of  Adam.  And  accordingly  his  efforts,  wliich  succeed  the 
destruction  of  the  dragon  that  had  reduced  all  things  to  chaos,  are  ascribed 
by  the  Chinese  to  the  era  of  Puoncu :  who^  as  we  have  already  seeUi  waa» 


'  Tzetz.  in  Lycopb.  ver.  II91.    ApoUon.  Argon,  lib.  i.  yen  505«. 
MArtin.  Hist.  Sin.  lib.  i.  p.  15*. 
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BOOK  If.  y^^  Q^j  q£  j^jj  ggg  tjjg^  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  great  abyss ;  and  v»ho 
consequently  is  the  same  personage  as  Bralima,  Siva,  Dionusus,  and  Phtha.* 
Puoncu  therefore  is  Adam  reappearing  in  Noah:  and  the  contemporary 
dragon  is  the  serpent  of  Paradise  viewed  as  the  author  and  parent  of  the 
deluge. 

II.  But,  though  the  serpent  is  thus  exhibited  in  pagan  mythology  as  the 
representative  of  the  evil  principle  and  l^ence  as  a  symbol  of  the  flood,  he 
was  considered  also  in  the  opposite  light  of  a  great  and  beneficent  deity. 

I.  This  part  of  his  character,  like  that  which  has  been  recently  discussed, 
may  be  traced  to  tlie  first  age  of  the  world.  The  Cherubim  sometimes  bore 
the  name  of  Seraphim^  for  the  identity  of  the  Cherubim  and  the  Seraphim 
manifestly  appears  from  comparing  together  the  visions  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel.*  But  the  word  Seraph  signifies  also  a  flying  serpent :  which  is  an 
animal  c^  great  beauty,  shining  like  burnished  gold,  and  exhibiting  the 
semblance  of  fire  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  upon  it  while  it  rapidly  wings 
its  way  through  the  liquid  air.  Now,  since  the  fiery  and  flitting  appearance 
of  the  Seraphim  stationed  before  the  garden  of  Eden  would  bear  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  that  of  die  fiery  flying  serpent,  and  since  the  very  same 
appellation  was  employed  to  designate  each  of  them,  it  was  not  unnatural  to 
conclude,  that  the  form  of  the  flying  serpent  entered  into  the  composition  of 
the  Seraphic  or  Cherubic  emblems.  We  have  no  warrant  indeed  from 
Scripture  to  suppose,  tiiat  this  was  really  ^3ae  case:  yet  the  notion  itself, 
however  erroneous,  seems  to  have  been  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  notion  would  obviously  cause  the  serpent,  particularly 
the  winged  serpent,  to  be  viewed  as  a  fit  symbol  of  the  agathodemon. 
Rabbi  Bechai  observes,  this  is  the  mystery  of  our  holy  language^  that  a 
serpent  is  called  Seraph^  as  an  angel  is  called  Seraph:  and,  in  accordance 
with  this  supposed  mystery,  it  has  been  imagined,  that  Satan  tempted  Eve 
under  the  form  of  one  of  those  resplendent  winged  serpents  wliich  are  de- 
nominated Seraphim^  and  that  he  succeeded  the  more  easily  because  the 

"  Vide  supra  book  i.  c.  4.  J  II.  €• 

*  Compare  Isaiah  vi.  with  Eiek.  i.  and  x.  and  see  Parkhunt's  Heb.  Lex.  vox  «)1ttf» 
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angelic  Seraphim  vore  wont  to  iqspear  to  our  firH  pareots  under  thr preebe  ^'*^''  ^"' 
form  assumed  by  the  seducer/ 

The  preval^Eice  of  some  sucb  notion^  I  mean  the  notbn  which  ascribed  to 
the  Cherubic  Seraphim  the  figure  of  a  fiery  flying  serpent^  may  be  traced 
oot  obscurely  in  the  hiero^yphical  mythology  of  Paganism.  I  have  already 
referred  the  gentile  symbols  cf  th«  buU,  die  ^ooy  the  eag^  and  the  »|p> 
whether  exhilHted  sin^y  or  compoundedly,  to  the  mixed  fcam  of  the  Pa- 
radisiacal Cherubim.  Now  with  these  figures  b  perpetuaiiy  associated  that 
of  a  serpent,  and  very  commonly  of  a  winged  serpent :  whence  it  is  natural 
to  infer,  if  the  derivation  of  the  bull,  the  lion,  the  eagle,  and  the  man,  from 
the  Cherubic  syixri)ols»  has  bera  satitfectorily  estetdisbed ;  that  they,  who  so 
generally  added  to  them  a  serpent,  believed  that  reptile,  in  the  Hebrew  termed 
^Seraph,  to  have  entered  into  tte  composition  of  the  Seraphim  or  Cherubim. 

I  shall  notice  some  of  these  blended  hieroglyphics^  though  I  may  incur 
the  charge  of  repetition,  as  they  bear  so  iounediately  on  the  point  now  under 
consideration;  and  I  shall  add  to  them  other  particuliurs,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  noticed. 

£•  The  Orphic  first  principle  is  sometimes  naxd  to  have  been  compounded 
of  a  Imll,  a  lion,  a  willed  man,  and  a  serpait;  and  is  sometimes  described 
as  a  dragon,  having  the  head  of  a  lion  and  the  face  of  the  god  Cronus.*  This 
being  is  the  same  as  that,  which  the  Orphic  Phanes  b  reported  to  have  pro» 
diiced ;  a  monster,  exhibitiqg  the  semblance  of  a  snake  with  the  head  c^  a 
man.'  Of  a  similar  description  is  the  old  Egyptian  hiero^yphic  of  a 
serpent  having  the  head  of  a  bull:^  and  sinc^  agreeaUy  to  the  pagan 
notions  of  the  mystic  generatioQ  of  the  great  &ther  by  which  ooe  and  the 
same  person  supported  the  two  characters  of  father  and  son,  the  serpent  was 
indifferently  feigned  to  have  produced  the  bull,  or  the  bull  the  serpent;  we 
may  hence  perceive  both  the  origin  and  import  of  the  ancient  Bacchic  chaunt^ 
Xhe  bull  is  the  father  of  the  dragon,  and  the  dn^on  of  the  buUJ    Some-* 

*  See  Patrick  pn  Geu.  iii.  24;  Abp,  Tennispn's  Disc,  of  Idol,  c.  xiv.  p,  354;  and  Hales's 
Chronol.  vol.  ii,  p.  13. 

*  Damasc.  apud  Cudw.  Intell.  syst.  b.  u  c.  4.  p.  39$.    Adienag.  Legat.  p.  65. 

.    '  Orph.  Fragm.  apud  Athen.  Legat  p.  72.  ^  Montfouc.  Ant.  vol.  ii*  p.  204, 

'  Jul.  Firm,  de  err.  prof,  reh  p.  52.    Clem.  Alex*  Cohort* 

Fag^  Idol,  vox,.  I.  3  1^ 
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»^^^  ■^  times  the  sacred  serpent  of  the  Egyptians  was  delmeated  with  the  bead  of  a 
hawk,  which  is  a  bird  of  the  same  species  as  the  eagle : '  and  his  relationship 
to  the  Seraph  is  shewn  by  his  being  furnished  with  wings,  a  circumstance 
implied  indeed  in  his  rery  name  Cneph. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  various  other  instances,  in  which  the  serpent 
is  equally  blended  with  one  or  mcx^  of  the  Cherubic  figures.  The  Cerberus 
both  of  the  Gb*eeks  and  the  Egyptians  was  oompounded  of  a  dog,  a  wolf,  a 
lion,  and  a  serpent*  The  sacred  dragon  of  China  consists  of  a  bird,  u 
serpent,  and  a  wild4)east.^  The  monster  Chimera  blended  together,  in  one 
hierc^lyphical  animal,  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dragon/  The  Zemes  of  the 
West-Indians  was  composed  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  eagl^  a  stag,  a  dog,  and  a 
serpent.^  The  Persian  Mithras  was  depicted  with  a  human  body,  a  lion's 
head,  and  four  wings;  lond  was  assbdated  with  a  snake.^  And  the  Hieropo-^ 
Htan  Belos  or  Apollo  had  for  his  companions  a  dragon,  an  eagle,  aad  two 
female  figures.^ 

III.  Such  I  consider  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  serpent 
as  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  benignant  genius :  and  agreeably  to  this  origin 
was  the  application  of  the  symbol.  As  the  proper  Cherubic  figures  Wtre 
employed  to  represent  tiK  greatest  of  the  pagan  deities :  so  the  serpent, 
misdeemed  a  Cherubic  or  Seraphic  ^ure,  was  used  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  and  was  invested  with  precisely  the  same  character. 

The  ancient  sages,  i^ho  were  much  addicted  to  physiological  speculatioDS> 
gave  various  reasons  deduced  from  the  natural  history  <A  the  serpent  for 
bestowing  upon  it  a  hi^  degree  of  veneration.  With  these  reasons,  which 
Eusebius  has  detailed  at  large,  I  shall  not  concern  myself:  it  will  be  sui 
ficient  to  state  the  undoubted  fact  which  he  mentions,  that  serpentB  were, 
accounted  the  greatest  of  gods  and  the  leading  principles  of  the  Universe, 
and  that  as  such  they  were  invariaUy  introduced  both  into  the  temples  and 
into  the  due  celebration  of  the  Mysteries.'  The  real  ground  of  their  being 
accounted  the  greatest  of  the  gods  was  this  :  they  were  employed,  according 

■  Euseb.  Praep.  £vau.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  *  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 

'  ParkhuRi's  Heb.  Lex.  p.  391.  *  Hesiod.  Theog.  vcr.  319. 

'  Picarl'*  Cerem.  vol.  iii.  p.  142.  *  Mont.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

^  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  17.  *  Euscb.  Praep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
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to  their  sexes,  to  symbofixe  tlie  great  father  and  the  great  mother.    And^  in    ^^^^^^o* 
this*  manner,  like  the  prop^  Cherubic  figures,  we  find  them  venerated  ia 
every  quarter  of  the  ^obe ;  another  proof,  that  the  different  mythotogjcai 
systems  of  Paganism  must  all  have  originated  6tom  a  common  source,  and 
have  been  all  constructed  under  the  impression  of  similar  ideas. 

1.  That  the  serpent  was  used  to  represent  the  great  father,  by  whom  the 
ancients  meant  Adam  reappearing  in  the  persop  of  Noah,  and  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  manifested  at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  new  world  in 
^e  character  of  its  demiurgic  regenerator,  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole 
tenor  and  arrangement  of  gentile  mythology.  Every  where  we  find  the 
great  father,  exhibiting  himself  under  the  form  of  a  serpent;  and  every 
where  we  find  the  serpent,  vested  with  the  attributes  of  the  great  fiither, 
and  partaking  of  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  him. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  winged  serpent  Coepb  was  highly  venerated, 
and  was  esteemed  the  creator  of  the  Woiid.^  This  part  of  bis  ^chamcter 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  the  great  fiither;  because  Phtha  or 
Vulcan  or  Osiris  was  equally  supposed  to  be  the  demiui^  Accordingly, 
tiie  serpent  Cneph  was  so  immediatdy  conOiected  with  Phtha,  that  the  latter 
wasfi^gned  to  be  theoffiiprbg  of  the  former;  by  which,  agreeably  to  the 
regular  systmi  (tf  pagcm  genealogies,  nothing  more  was  meant,  than  that 
each  was  the  same  person  viewed  under  a  somewhat  different  aspect :  *  and,- 
in  a  simflar  manner,  Osiris,  who  was  no  other  than  Phtha,  was  represented 
in  the  midst  of  the  volumes  of  a  serpent'  llie  Phenicians  considered  the 
winged  snake  as  the  symbol  of  the  Agathodemon  or  good  demon-god :  and 
it  was  supposed,  that  their  Taut,  who  was  the  same  as  the  Thoth  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  the  first  inventor  of  serpent  worship.^  Taut  however,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  was  in  reality  the  great  father  himself;  the  same,  as  the 
Tat  or  Datta  or  Twashta  of  the  Hindoos,  and  as  the  Codom  or  Cadmus  of 
tbe  oriental  Buddhists  4he  Greeks  and  the  Phenidians.  But  Twashta,  the  ' 
great  artificer  of  tbe  Universe,  whose  character  perfectly  corresponds  with 

'  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evan.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 
'*  Ibid.  Thus  Horus  is  said  to  be  theson  of  Osiris :  btitHonis  andOtiris  were  eqaallyKoah.  • 
The  reason  of  this  coufiision  has  already  been  stated.    Vide  supra  b,  i.  c.  1.  f  1. 10, 
'  Mpnt.  Ant.  Suppl.  p.  ^11. 
♦  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evaa.  tih.  |.  c.  10, 
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»iM»K  II.  ^^^  ^y  ^^  Egyptian  Cneph  «nd  Phtha,  is  supposed  to  bear  the  form  of  a 
serpent:'  aud  Cadmus  is  feigned  to  have  been,  at  the  close  of  his  life, 
metamorphosed  into  that  reptile.*  Twashta  or  Tat  melts  into  the  great  triad 
of  Hindoo  deity,  and  the  members  of  that  triad  again  meet  together  in  the 
person  of  Jagan-Nath;  though  this  last  god  is  more  peculiarly  identified 
with  VLshnou.  Here  we  still  meet  with  the  universally  prevailing  form  of 
the  sacred  serpenjt.  V  ishnou  is  represented,  like  Osirisi  encompassed  in  the 
volumes  of  a  snake :  Siva  is  crowned  with  the  great  serpent  Sesha-Naga^ 
and  is  c^inarily  depicted  with  snakes  twisted  round  every  limb :  and  Jagan- 
Nath  is  said  to  be  sometimes  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  seven^headed 
di^agpn,  in  allusion  to  the  seven  Rbhis  or  Titans  or  Corybantesj  who  with 
the  great  father  hiuiself  make  up  the  sacred  family  of  eight  with  which  each 
successive  world  was  supposed  to  commence.' 

Agreeably  to  this  use  of  the  serpent  as  a  symbol  of  their  chief  deity,  the 
Hindoos  hi^y  venerate  that  ammal  itself  considering  it  in  the  li^t  of  a 
sacred  and  mysterious  being/  Equally  reverenced  was  it  by  the  Persians, 
who  accounted  it  the  greatest  c^  gods,  as  we  learn  from  the  Octateuch  of 
Ostanes  referred  to  by  Eusebius : '  and,,  pursuant  to  this  sentiment,  they 
associated  it  with  their  god  Mithras  or  the  great  universal  father.^  Nor  was 
the  worship  of  the  serpent  less  prevalent  among  the  Babylonians.  The 
apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  dragon,  though  it  cannot  be  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  must  yet  have  been  founded  upon  a  well-known 
superstition  of  the  Chaldeans:  and  its  exact  accordance  with  the  temple- 
adoration  of  the  serpent  in  other  countries  sufficiently  proves,  that  in  the 
chief  outlines  it  may  be  received  as  ag^reeable  to  the  truth.     The  same 

^  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  x.  p.  39,  40.  The  ancient  lierety  of  the  Ophites  engrafted  itself  upon 
the  pagan  legend  of  a  demiurgic  serpent.  Joseph  the  carpenter  was  reported  to  be  the  great 
artificer  Twashta;  and  Christ  was  impiously  said  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  great  serpent, 
which  gently  glided  over  the  cradle  of  his  mother  Mary  while  she  was  yet  an  infant.  Mr. 
Wilford  justly  remarks^  that  the  serpent-god  of  the  Ophites  was  obviously  the  demiurgic 
Cneph  or  Agathodemon  of  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  other  oriental  nations. 

*  Ovid.  Metam,  lib.  iv.  ver.  575.  , 

•  Maurice's  Hist,  of  Hind.  vol.  ii.  plate  8.  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  39  and  plate^. 
Bruton.  Churchill's  Collect,  in  Souj&ey's  Kehama.  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

;*  Maurice's  Ind.  Ant.  vol.  v.  p.  1015  plate.    ^    '  Euseb.  Praep.Eran.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  sub  fin. 
^  Ban.  MythoK  vol.  ii.  p.  104*    Mont.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  36S. 
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superstition  still  presents  itself,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  China :  and  ^^^p-  ^^^ 
presents  itself  likewise  in  the  very  same  application.  Couplet  mentioos^ 
that  Fohi  was  reported  to  haVe  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  his  son  Shin* 
Nungh  the  head  of  an  ox.'  But  Fohi,  as  the  whole  of  his  history  der 
monstrates,  was  the  patriarch  Noah ;  and  his  mythological  ox-headed  soil 
was  the  same  person  as  his  parent  The  great  father  therefore  in  China,  83 
well  as  in  other  countries,  was  symbolized  by  a  serpent :  and,  since  thb 
serpent  is  made  the  father  of  a  bull,  we  may  clearly  perceive,  that  th6 
framers  of  such  hieroglyphics  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  Bacchic  chaunt,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice ;  The  bull  the  father  of  the  dragon^  and  the  dragon  of  the  bull. 
From  China  we  may  turn  to  the  Orphic  and  classical  mythology,  and  again 
we  shall  find  the  great  father  similarly  represented.  AU  the  pagan  gods,  as 
we  are  repeatedly  informed  by  the  ancient  mythqlogical  writers,  are 
ultimately  one  and  the  same  person:  and  that  person  is  the  great  father ^ 
who,  under  whatever  name,  is  described  as  the  head  of  the  diluvian  Cabiri, 
and  is  perpetually  represented  as  having  been  exposed  at  sea  in  an  ark. 
But  Jupiter,  Esculapius,  and  Dionusus,  are  all  equally  said,  on  various 
fiibled  occasions,  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent;  and  all  these 
deities  may  be  shewn  from  circumstantial  evidence  to  be  the  patriarch 
Noah.*  In  a  similar  manner,  Oxe  Hindoo  Deonaush,  who  is  manifestly  the 
same  as  the  Greek  Dionusus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into 
a  snake : '  the  Orphic  Cures  or  principal  Cabirus,  the  description  of  whom  ~ 
equally  proves  his  identity  with  Dionusus,  is  celebrated  as  taking  the  form 
of  a  teiTitic  dragon  :^  and  the  Orphic  Cronus  and  Hercules,  each  of  whom 
may  be  shewn  by  circumstantial  evidence  to  be  the  great  father,  are  repro*. 
sented,  either  as  compounded  of  a  man  a  lion  and  a  serpent,  or  simply  aa 
being  a  winding  serpent^ 
The  ancient  character,  thus  symbolised  by  a  snajce^  was  accounted  the 

'  Couplet  Praef.  ad  Tab.  Chron.  p.  S. 

*  Achenag.  Legat.  p.  71  •    Nonni  Dionys,  lib.  vi,  viii.  v,    Schol.  in  Amt  PbaBDom.  p.  11. 
Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xv.  ver.  622 — 744.    Eurip.  Bacch.  10l6. 
'  Moor^s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  272.  ^  Orph.  Hymn,  xxxviii. 

'  Athenag.  Legat.  p.  65>  6$. 
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BOOK  If.  common  parent  of  the  Ophites  or  Serpentigensc ;  and  nearly  all  the  Hellenic 
tribes  claimed  to  be  of  this  descent  Nor  was  their  claim  so  irrational  as  it 
first  sight  it  may  appear ;  for  the  serpent-god  was  in  reality  the  great  father^ 
fitom  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  equally  deduce  their  genealogy. 
Thus  the  Athenians  were  reported  to  be  of  the  serpent  brood ;  and  they  had 
a  tradition,  that  tiie  chief  guardian  of  their  citadel  was  a  dragon/  Thi^ 
dragon-god  was  the  same  as  their  first  king  Cecrops ;  who,  like  the  Chinese 
Tc/tii  (with  idiom  he  doubtless  must  be  identifiedt  for  the  first  sovereign  of 
erery  ancient  pagan  nation  will  uniformly  prove  to  be  Noah)^  was  fdgned 
to  be  of  a  twofold  nature,  a  man  blended  with  a  serpent.*  Cecrops  reigned 
at  the  supposed  period  of  the  contest  between  Neptune  and  Minerva,  when 
the  former  brought  an  inundation  over  the  land  of  Attica ;  a  legend  founded 
on  the  history  of  the  general  deluge.  Closely  connected  with  Cecrops  is 
aoother  serpent-prince,  who  b  really  the  same  as  Cecrops  tumself :  for  the 
form  of  each  is  perfectly  similar;  and,  as  Cecrops  is  placed  at  the  lime  of  a 
flood,  so  Erichthonius  is  reported  to  have  been  inclosed  by  Minerva  within 
an  ark  and  thus  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops.' 
Both  of  them  are  described  as  being  primeval  sovereigns  of  Attica :  but  the 
histories  of  them  both  serve  only  to  shew,  that  the  great  father  was  univer- 
sally  symbdized  by  a  serpent 

We  have  now  traced  the  hieroglyi^c  of  the  snake  in  application  to  the 
great  father  through  the  mythologies  of  the  noost  celebrated  nations  of  the 
earth :  we  shall  equally  meet  with  it,  and  in  precisely  the  same  application, 
in  the  mystic  theology  of  the  Druids.  The  god  Hu  or  Noe,  who  is  the  aile« 
^orical  husband  of  the  ship-goddess  Ceridwen,  who  (as  we  have  already 
observed)  is  represented  by  the  Cherubic  symbol  the  bull,  and  who  is 
<feiciibed  as  havii^  been  preserved  in  an  ark  during  the  prevalence  of  an  uni^ 
versal  deluge,  is  styled,  in  the  writings  of  the  bards,  the  glancing  Huy  the 
gUdhig  iing^  and  the  dragon  sacereign  of  Britain.  From  one  of  those 
poems  we  may  collect,  that  a  living  serpent  was  venerated  as  the  symbol  of 
tbe  deity :  and,  as  serpents  agreeably  to  their  supposed  sacred  nature  were 
kept  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  temples;  so  the  dragon,  which  typified  tho 

'  Herod,  lib.  viii.  c.  41.  *  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  iii^  c  13.$  1, 

>  Apollod.  Bibl.  lib.  iiu  c.  15.  §6. 
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arkite  god  Hu,  is  deacribed,  as  moving  round  the  huge  stones  of  Caer-Sid^  chap.  vn. 
or  Stone4)engp9  and  as  pursuing  a  retreating  goddess  who  is  styled  the  f Mir 
am.  The  whole  seems  to  allude  to  some  then  well-known  &ble;.wb]d| 
most  probably  was  nearly  allied  to  the  legend  of  Jupiter  violating  ProBerpioe 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent  and  by  her  becoming  the  father  of  the  infernal 
Bacchus.'  .Hu  at  least  was  certainly  the  same  deity  as  the  classical  Huas 
or  Bacchus,  and  was  worshipped  together  with  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  a 
manner  which  exactly  resembled  the  Orgies  of  the  Samothracian  Cabkri^^ 
But  the  ophite  Jupiter  and  the  opiate  Bacchus^  though  placed  m  the  rf  latio^ 
to  each  oth^r  of  father  and  son,  are  confessed  by  the  old  mythologists  to 
have  been  fundamentally  one  deity« 

The  serpent  was  equally  venerated  as  the  greatest  of  gods,  that  is  to  say 
as  the  representative  of  the  great  fttther,  by  the  ancient  Kussians,  Samo* 
^ans,  and  Lithuanians  r^  and,  if  from  the  nations  of  the  eastern  hemi^ 
sphere  we  finally  direct  our  attention  to  America,  we  shall  still  find  the  same 
animal  appearing  in  such  immediate  connection  with  the  principal  of  the 
Mexican  gods,  that  we  can  scarcdy  doubt  its  being  thus  placed  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  preval^ice  of  notions  similar  to  those  which  were  so  famtlin* 
to  the  mythologists  of  the  old  world.  Vitdiputzli,  who  was  carried  from 
place  to  place  in  an  ark  like  Osiris  or  Ammon  or  Dionusus,  who  in  shod; 
was  evidentiy  the  great  father  of  Mexican  theologyi  held  in  his  right  hand  a 
staff  cut  in  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  whi^e  the  four  comers  of  the  ark,  in 
which  he  was  seated,  terminated  each  witii  a  carved  representation  of  the 
head  of  that  reptile/ 

a.  As  the  male  serpent  was  thus  employt^  to  symbolize  the  great  father^ 
so  the  female  serpent  was  equally  used  to  typify  the  great  mother ;  under 
which  character  the  pagans  jointly  venerated  the  Earth  or  larger  World,  and 
the  Ark  or  smaller  World     Such  a  mode  of  representation  may  both  be 

'  Dariet's  Mytkol.  of  Brif.  Druids,  p.  l\6,  121«  56l,  5(2. 

*  Dionys.  Perieg.  ver.  566.     Artemid*  apud  Strab.  Geog.  lib.  iv.  p.  19S.   Mnas*  apud 
schol.  in  Apoll.  Argon,  lib*  L  ver.  9 1 7. 

^  See  Erasmus  Stella,  Sigismund  Baro,  Scaliger,  Alexander  GuagiOi  apd  Boxboro,  cited 
by  OoEel  annot.  in  Mipuc.  Fel.  Octav.  p.  26r,  S6S.       . , 

♦  Purcb.  Pilg*  b.  fiii.  c.  11.  p.  796. 
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BOOK  II.  proved  by  express  testimony^  and  is  perfectly  agreeaUe  to  the  walogy  of 
the  whole  system  of  gentile  mythdo^.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  two 
great  parents  were  worshipped  under  the  hierc^lyphics  of  a  bull  aad  a  cow^ 
a  lion  and  a  lioness,  a  merman  and  a  mermaid,  or  a  horse  and  a  mare  t  so- 
were  they  adored  under  the  a)^^te  figures  of  a  male  and  female  serpent 

Among  the  Syrians  and  the  Celts,  the  'great  mother  was  typified  by  a 
woman  terminating  in  the  volumes  of  a  serpent ;  who  is  described  as  the 
guardian  of  Jupiter  in  the  sacred  Corycian  cave  when  he  fled- from  the  rage 
of  Typhon  or  the  deluge,  and  as  the  pu*amour  either  of  Hercules  or  Jupiter 
to  whom  she  bore  three  sons.'  The  same  mode  of  symbolizing  prevails  also 
among  the  Hindoos.  Devi  or  Isi,  who  sailed  over  the  deluge  in  the  form  of 
the  ship  Argha,  is  fietbled  to  have  assumed  the  figure  of  a  serpent  during 
that  intermediate  period  between  two  worlds  which  is  ever  marked  by  the 
mystic  slumber  of  Vishnou.^  In  this  shape  she  bore  the  god  in  safety  over 
the  waters  ci  the  interminable  ocean ;  until  at  length,  at  the  commencement 
oi  a  new  mundane  system^  he  awoke  to  the  excprtion  of  fi*esh  demiur^o 
energy.'  Now,  as  the  serpent  is  thus  declared  to  be.a  form  of  Isi ;  as  tbe 
riiip  Ar|^a  is  dedared  to  be  another  of  her  fonns ;  and  as^  under  each  form, 
she  is  indifferently  the  vehicle  of  the  great  lather  on  the  surface  of  the  de^- 
luge :  it  is  mantfest,  that  the  serpent,  when  thus  exhibited  to  us,  mu^t  in* 
evitably  be  the  Ark  of  Noah. 

This  application  of  the  hieroglyphic  will  lead  us  to  the  Hg^t  understmdr 
log  of  a.  most  curious  Hindoo  painting,  which  repre^nts  one  c^  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Chrishna  or  Vishnou  :  and  the  painting  will,  in  return,  serve  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  propriety  of  the  foregoing  conclusion.  An  enor- 
mous snake  is  delated  in  the  act  of  opening  its  jaws  to  their  utmos,t  ex^ 
tent :  and  the  gpd  Vishnou,  that  same  god  who  was  borne  over  the  wavej^  of 
the  deluge  on  the  navicular  sea-serpeot,  is  seen,  driving  into  its  mouth  ^ 
mixed  herd  of  cattle,  and  followed  by  three  companions  of  bferior  dignity. 
The  legend,  of  which  this  painting  is  the  representatioo,  informs  ust,  that 

*  Apollod.  BibK  lib.  i.  c.  6.  (  3.  Herod,  lib.  iv.  c.  9,  10.  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  157.        : 
»  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  22. 

•  Moor'i  Hind.  Panth.  p.  ?6,  «/.  Maut.  Hi«t.  pf  Hind.  Vol.  i.  p.  401.  See  Plate  II* 
rig.  1. 
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Crishna,  being  oaoe  ia  imminent  danger  from  the  rage  of  bis  nuimrous  chap»vii. 
enemies,  produced  a  vast  snake ;  which  received  and  sheltered  in  its  capa- 
cious stomach  his  flocks,  bis  herds,  himself,  and  his  fellow-shepherds/  With 
the  key,  of  which  we  are  now  possessed,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  unlock  tlie 
hidden  meaning  of  this  very  remarkable  hieroglyphic.  The  huge  snake 
produced  by  Vishnou  is  the  water-serpent,  which  bore  him  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  intermediate  deluge ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  Ark,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  symbolized  by  a  serpent  He  is  said  to  have  produced 
it,  because  the  prototype  of  his  character  was  the  builder  of  the  Ark.  He 
produced  it  when  in  great  danger  from  his  enemies,  because  Noah  built  the 
Ark  while  the  flood  was  yet  impending  :  and  the  enemies,  from  whom  he 
took  refuge  witlun  the  stomach  of  the  snake,  are  the  same  as  those,  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  called  Typhon  and  the  Titans^  that  is  to  say,,  the 
dehige  and  the  impious  antediluvians.  Vishnou,  in  short,  entering  into  the 
snake  with  bis  herds,  his  flocks,  and  his  three  companions,  is  Noah  entering 
into  the  Ark  with  the  beasts  and  his  three  sons.  Thus  accurate  is  the 
hieroglyphic  in  all  its  parts ;  and  thus  exactly  does  it  at  once  tally  with  and 
confirm  the  conclusion,  that  the  Ark  or  great  mother  was  symbolized  by  % 
serpent 

The  satne  hieroglyphic  occurs  in  the  mythology  of  China,  and  evidently 
in  the  very  same  application^  Fohi,  the  reputed  first  emperor  of  that 
poiintry,  whose  form  is  fabled  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  terminating  in 
tbe  tail  of  a  snake,  and  whose  whole  history  decidedly  proves  him  to  be  Noah 
^r  tbe  great  fieither,  is  said  to  have  delivered  to  the  Chinese  eight  hiero- 
^yphics  denominated  Kfma.  These  Koua,  we  are  told,  expressed  certain 
general  things,  on  which  the  corruption  or  generation  of  particular  things 
depended ;  such  as  heaven,  earth,  thunder,  mountains,  fire,  clouds,  water, 
And  wind  :  and,  when  Fohi  taught  his  subjects  bow  to  use  thenit  he  is  re- 
ported, by  way  of  exciting  a  mysterious  veneration  for  his  new  institutes,  to 
have  declared,  that  he  had  seen  them  traced  on  the  back  of  a  dragon-horse 
which  rose  from  the  bottom  of  a  lake/    Now,  when  the  character  of  Fohi 

»  Moor's  Hind.  Ponth.  p.  «02.    See  Plate  II.  Fig.  S. 
*  Do  Halde's  China.  toI.  i.  p.  270. 
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U09KIM.    is  considered^  and  when  we  recollect  the  principles  on  which  (he  whdle  of  pA- 
gan  mythology  is  founded,  we  shall  easily  decypher  the  import  6f  the  pre- 
ceding legend.     Fohi  himself  is  certainly  Noah :  the  philosophy  respectidg 
the  alternate  generation  and  corruption  of  things,  which  he  is  said  to  h&ve 
inculcated,  is  the  identical  philosophy,  which  taught  that  to  destroy  is  bat 
to  produce  in  another  form  :  the  sacred  lake  was  in  every  part  of  the  gentfle 
world  a  symbol  of  the  deluge :  it  only  remains  therefore,  that  the  dragoh- 
horse,  which  proceeds  from  it,  must,  according  to  the  preceding  general 
analogy  of  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  serpent,  represent  the  Ark.     This  supper 
sition  is  confirmed,  both  by  the  compound  figure  of  the  Chinese  symbol, 
and  by  the  fable  of  its  having  the  philosophical  system  of  Fohi  inscribed  6n 
its  back.     The  mare,  no  less  than  the  serpent,  was  a  well-known  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  great  mother ;  being  a  form  cqufdly  assumed  by  the  d&Ssical 
Ceres,  the  British  ship-goddess  Ceridwen,  and  the  mystic  nurfee  of  the  ^ 
luvian  Bacchus  :  and  the  pretence,  that  the  institutes  of  the  first  Cbinete 
emperor  were  received  from  the  fabled  dragon-horse,  exactly  "corresponds 
with  the  widely  prevailing  oriental  tale,  that  certain  sacred  books^ibr  records 
were  either  preserved  In  the  Ark,  or  were  recovered  after  tihe  dfeluge  frort 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean/ 

We  may  now  direct  our  attentioti  to  classical  mytholc^ :  and  Once  riiore 
we  shall  find  the  same  symbol  applied  in  the  same  manner.  Harnionia  the 
wife  of  Cadmus,  and  Rhea  the  wife  of  Cronus,  were  each  one  character 
with  Isis  or  Parvati ;  that  is  to  say,  were  each,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew, 
the  Ship  of  the  deluge  or  the  great  mother.  But  Harmonia  and  Rhea  are 
both  said  to  have  been  changed  into  serpents :  the  former,  when  her  hus- 
band Cadmus  underwent  the  same  metamorphosis ;  the  latter,  when  she  at- 
tempted to  escape  the  embraces  of  her  son  Jupiter  himself  in  the  form  of  a 
dragon.*  This  second  fable,  like  other  similar  pagan  tales  of  incestudus 
mixtures,  originated  fi'om  the  different  degrees  of  relatioinship,  ^bidh  the 
great  father  was  supposed  to  bear  to  the  Ark :  he  was  at  once  its  '{iareht^ 
its  husband,  and  its  son.     Accordingly,  though  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  l)eeA 

'  This  subject  will  be  resumed  at  large  hereafter,  book  iii.  c.  i. 
*  (>id»  Metam.  lib.  ir.  >er.  590*^03*    Atbenag.  Legat.  p.  71* 
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tte  i^riog  of  Cixww,  Tye  arp  yp^  mnT^^  PlY^^  oW  mytholo^cl^  writers,  c"^'*  r»- 
Oat  they  wer^.retUy  flpe  ai^  th^  9^unj^  4^ty.  When  Croous  was  viewed 
as  the  husband,  Bid  Jtipit^  ^p  the  son,  of  R^;  Jupiter  was  pecessftriiy 
WBsi^real  also  as  the  SPn  (^  P^ppq?,  though  he  was  the  same  as  Cronus. 
Hence  he  stood  to  Bhen  in  the  dpuhli?  relationship  of  son  and  hushand :  and 
hence  the  mystic  union  of  the  gr^t  father  aojd  the  great  mother  was  hiero- 
j^yphicaUy  described  by  the  inq^tupus  conjunction  of  twp  ^efpents*  The 
two,  we  areinfi3nnfid^  when  united,  pregepjl^  the  £gure  of  the  two  shakes, 
which  appear  twisted  round  the  caduceq.s  of  Ilermea/ 

I  may  here  remark,  tiiat,  as  the  serpenit  was  deemed  oracular  and  was 
likewise  an  hierogIy|iac  of  the  sl^p  Argo ;  so  thp  jdisp  Argo,  partly  from  its 
being  thus  represented,  and  partly  from  the  response?  of  the  dove,  was 
equally  thought  to  be  oracular.  Rhea  and  Harmonia  were  the  same  as  Isis; 
aad^accordingly,  among  the  Egypliax^^,  we  iind  thp  ^rpent  immeduitdly  con* 
nected  with  that  goddess.  Elian  telis  u^,  that  the  asp-spajce  .called  Thef- 
muthis  was  held  by  them  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  thfit  they  were  wont 
to  attech  it  like  a  royal  diadem  to  the  head-dre?3  of  Isis/  Now  thb  ani- 
mal, united  with  the  nq^atericnif  Yfm  imd  Upgpi  or  tdti?  ship  Argha  contain- 
ing the  phallic  Siva,  constitutes  the  precise  head^^jbress  with  wh^ch  the  ^dian 
Devi  is  sometimes  decorated.^  The  comlw)f^Uon  is  remarjcable,  sinoe  it 
abundantly  shews  the  dose  relation  of  the  serpent  to  the  diUiyian  Argha : 
and  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  idea,  with  which  tl^  asp  was  plap^.p^  the 
liead  of  Isis  ;  for  the  navicular  Isis  of  £^pt  is  certainly  the  samie  as  the 
navicular  Parvati  or  Devi  of  Hindoatan* 

3.  From  what  has  been  said  it  d^ppears,  that  the  scjrpent  wfis  qniversally 
employed  to  symbolize  the  great  mother  bo  le9s  ttym  the  gTiei^t  fi^er  :  and, 
aince  it  was  thus  used,  it  necessarily  represented  whu^tever  the  greftt.mq^her 
herself  represented^  fiutthe  great  mother  cepreseoted  bptb  the  M^acqsnp 
and  the  Microcosm,  or  the  Earth  and  the  Ark:  whenoe,  ^thie.i?h|p  Argha 
and  the  aquatic  lotos  support  both  these  characters,  so  the  serpent  likewise 
wSl  be  found  to  do  the  very  same. 

'  AUieiiag.  Legate  p.  71.  *  £lian.  de  anim*  lib.  x.  c  <31. 

'  Moor's  Hind.  Panth.  plate  6.  numb*  4. 
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M«K  II.  \Ve  have  already  seen  how  it  symbolized  the  Ship  of  the  dduge :  we  may 
now  further  observe,  that,  as  a  type  of  the  great  mother,  it  was  also  an 
hieroglyphic  of  the  Worid.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the  very  circmn- 
stance  of  its  being  a  type  of  the  great  mother,  even  if  there  were  no  positive 
declaration  to  the  purpose :  but  we  likewise  have  it  explicitly  declared  tiiac 
such  was  the  case.  Horapollo  tells  us,  that,  when  the  Egyptians  wished  to 
express  the  World,  they  painted  a  serpent:'  and  Macrobius  says,  that  the 
Phenicians  similarly  represented  the  World  by  a  dragon  devouring  its  tail ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  snake  with  its  tail  placed  in  its  mouth,  so  as  to  ext^it 
the  figure  of  a  circle.^  The  reasons  given  by  tbes<e  two  auth(»rs  for  such  a 
mode  of  symbolization  differ  in  words,  but  agree  in  substance.  Horapollo 
says,  that  the  World  was  represented  by  a  serpent,  because  that  animal  every 
year  sheds  its  skin  and  appears  in  renovated  youth :  Macrobius  intimates^ 
that  the  snake  formed  into  a  circle  shadowed  out  the  World,  considered  as 
proceeding  from  itself  and  revolving  into  itself.  The  idea  was  however  in 
both  cases  the  same,  though  somewhat  differently  expressed.  Independent 
of  any  other  origin,  both  the  circular  disposition  and  the  naturJEil  history  of 
the  serpent  served  admirably  to  describe  the  favourite  dogma  of  ancient 
Paganbm,  that  the  substance  of  the  World  was  eternal ;  but  that  there  was 
Rn  endless  succession  of  similar  mundane  systems,  each  spiinging  in  the 
vigom*  of  renewed  adolescence  from  its  worn  out  predecessor,  and  each  at 
the  termination  of  an  appointed  great  period  t)eing  resolved  into  its  compo- 
nent matter.  It  was  by  pursuing,  this  idea,  that  the  Hindoos  made  the 
great  navicular  serpent,  on  which  Vi&hnou  reposes  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  intermediate  deluge,  a  symbol  of  eternity  or  immortality.'  That  ser- 
^nt,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  type  of  the  ship  Ai^ha :  and  tlie  Argha,  as  a 
form  of  the  great  mother,  is  at  once  the  Ark  and  the  boat  of  the  Earth, 
^each  considered  as  home  on  the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep. 

The  Earth  then  being  deemed  eternal  in  substtoce,  though  experiencing 
successive  great  revolutions ;  and  being  symbolized  by  a  serpent,  because 
the  serpent  as  an  hieroglyphic  so  aptly  expressed  both  these  ideas :  the  ser- 

■  Horap.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  4.  *  Macrob.  Saturn,  libi  i*  c  9«  P*  1^» 

'  Moor^s  Hind.  Panth.  p.  ^p. 
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peot,  thus  eiDpbycd  to  represent  the  Mc^a  Mater,  naturally  became  itself  a 
type  of  the  abstrajct  idea  of  Eternity^  which  it  was  used  to  express  in  re-^ 
fey^M^e  to  the  supposed  nature  of  the  World.  It  was  in  mixed  allusion  to 
the  successive  regenerations  of  the  Universe  and  to  the  new  birth  of  the 
great  father  at  the  commencement  of  each  mundane  system,  speculatibns 
built  wholly  upon  the  renewal  of  the  World  after  the  deluge  and  the  mystic 
second  birth  of  Noah  from  the  Arlc,  that  a  golden  serpent  was  wont  to  be 
placed  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  Orgies  of  Jupiter 
Sabazius*'  Each  mysta  was  thought  to  undergo  scenically  in  his  own  per- 
son whatever  had  been  undergone  by  the  great  father  :  and  the  regeneration 
of  the  aspirants,  to  which  the  golden  serpent  rdiated,  was  but  a  transcript 
of  the  new  birth  of  the  chief  hero-god,  under^  whatever  name  he  might  be 
venerated. 

•  4.  These  remarks  on  the  worship  of  the  serpent  bring  me  again  to  ilic 
conclusion  respecting  a  celebrated  hieroglyphic  of  the  gentile  world,  to 
which  I  have  already  been  brought  by  discussing  the  worship  of  the  egg. 

The  symbol  of  a  serpent,  frequendy  a  winged  serpent,  connected  in  some 
mode  or  other  with  a  globe,  or  an  egg,  or  a  ring,  has  been  used,  not 
merely  by  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  it  is  commonly  given,  but  by  most  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  was  familiar  alike  to  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos^ 
the  Persians,  the  Phenicians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Celtic  Britons:  nor 
was  it  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  as  appears  from  the  serpent  twisted  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  which  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  Cronus,  and  from,  the 
caduceus  of  Hermes  which  exhibited  two  serpents,  a  globe,  and  wings* 
The  Chinese  have  a  symbol  of  two  serpents  with  a  ring  between  them  :* 
the  Hindoos,  of  a  serpent  forming  a  curvje  and  a  globe  or  egg  placed  within 
the  curve :'  the  Persians,  of  a  winged  serpent  attached  to  a  globe,  and 
sometimes  to  a  ring  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  huoMH  %ure  holding  in  his 
hand  a  smaller  snake  which  forms  a  circle,  by  tiie  insertion  of  its  tail  in  its 
mouth  :^  the  Phenicians,  of  a  serpent  coiled  round  an  e^  ;^  the  Egyptians, 

'  JuU  Firm,  de  error,  prof.  rd.  p.  23.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  11. 

*  Sec  Plate  1.  Fig.  3.  '  See  Plate  I.  Fig.  4. 

^  See  Plate  L  Fig. 7,9, 10.  »  See  PlatcL  Fi^  u 
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of  a  serpeat  either  winged  or  not  winged  attached  to  or  half  encoBipBMiDg  a 
globe,  and  sometunes  of  two  serpents  similarly  attached  Xq  a  wipged  globe ; - 
and  the  ancient  Britons,  as  appears  from  the  vast  dragontiaii  temple  of 
Abuiy,  of  a  serpent  joined  to  a  drde/ 

Now  between  these  several  hieroglyphics  there  is  such  a  decided  mA 
palpable  resemblance,  both  in  general  composition  and  in  particular  ar- 
rangement, that  no  person  can  behold  them  exhibited  together  in  a  single 
plate  without  being  immediately  conviaeed  of  their  identity.  This  being  the 
case,  aince  the  mythology  of  the  whole  gentile  world  was  in  substance  the 
same,  originating  from  one  common  source ;  we  may  test  assured,  that, 
wliaterer  the  hieroglyphic  in  question  was  designed  to  express  among  one 
people,  it  Was  designed  likewise  to  express  among  all  the  rest 

S.  Kircher,  and  after  him  Maurice,  have  supposed  it  to  represent  itbe. 
Trinity.  In  this  conjecture  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate in  every  respect  The  Egyptians,  like  most  other  aodent  nations,  did 
indeed  venerate  a  triad  of  deities :  but  neither  has  their  triad,  I  will  be  bold 
to  say,  the  slightest  connection  with  the  Holy  Trinity ;  nor  does  the  [nresent 
lueroglyphic  symbolize  even  the  hman  triad  of  the  Gaitites. 

The  egg  or  globe  or  circle,  for  they  wene  but  variations  of  the  same  type, 
represented,  as  I  have  already  proved,  the  ^at  mother ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
skqp  Ar^UL  or  Argo  or  Theba,  viewed  under  the  two-fold  aspect  of  the 
World  and  the  Ship  of  the  dduge :  and  the  s^pent,  sometimes  winged  and 
sometimes  not  winged,  shadowed  out  the  person  and  character  of  tiie  gceat 
firther;  that  is  to  say^  Adam  reappearing  in  Noah.  Hence  the  globe  or 
^  and  the  winged  seipent  (described  under  the  triple  formula  of  tbt  globe, 
serpent,  and  wings,  by  those  who  are  bent  upon  xUscovering  ttie  Father,  tiie 
Son,  and  the  Spirit,  in  an  anciept  pag^  hieroglypUic) :  hence  the  globe  and 
the  seipent,  or  the  e^  and  the  serpent,  cleariy  symbolize  the  great  motiaac 
united  to  tiie  great  fiitiier,  under  wtetever  loeal  appellations  they  might  k^^ 
worshipped.  Thus,  among  the  Persians,  tiiey  represent  Lilith  and  Mithras ; 
among  the  Hindoos,  Parvati  and  Siva;  ampng  the  Phenicians,  Astart^  apd 
Taut,  or  Venus  and  Adopisi  among  the  Egyptians,  Isis  and  Osiris ;  apiong 

'  See  Plate  L  Fig.  2,  6,  8.  *  See  Plate  I.  Fig,  5. 
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tfie  Greeted  Ce^es  imd  Bft.<:cha6 ;  <aiSfd  ^mong  tfee  Britons,  Oeridwcii  fmi  ^^*  ^w» 
Hu.  These  they  repi^setft  Beparately :  but,  wtiw  considered  as  Mended 
together  iti  otte  hieirogl^f^bic,  they  then  shadow  out  the  same  great  father 
atid  great  mother  unit^  th  1^  eiingle  fnystmous  person  of  the  her* 
maphrodhic  Ardha-nari,  Adonis,  or  Zeus,  of  the  Hindoo,  Phenkrian,  ot 
Orphic,  theology.  Sometimes  the  egg  is  associated  w^th  two  serpents,  ki 
which  case  the  great  mother  is  twice  represented  by  the  egg  and  Ac  feim^ 
serpent.  This  we  may  coltedt  from  the  fable  mentioned  by  Athenagofas, 
reslpecting  the  Incestuous  commerce  of  Jupiter  and  Rhea  under  tiie  preckie 
appearance  of  the  two  serpents  which  are  twisted  round  (he  'globe^siutv 
mounted  caduceus  of  Hermes  or  Taut.  Bult,  whatever  may  'be  the  sub*- 
ordinate  variations  of  the  symbol,  it  was  always  designed  to  sihadow  out 
the  great  father  wid  the  great  mother,  or,  when  the  two  were  united  together 
in  one  compound  character,  the  grea;t  hermaphroditic  pareiftof  theUniwrse. 

This  is  manifest,  I  think,  both  from  the  import  of  the  two  liieroglypldic* 
of  the  serpent  and  the  egg,  considered  distinctly  from  each  other;  and  likie^ 
wise  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  sometimes  connected,  and 
from  the  peculiar  language  used  respecting  them. 

We  find  it  sometimes  said,  that  the  serpent  was  produced  from  the  egg, 
and  sometimes  the  egg  from  the  serpent  They  stand  therefore  connected 
mutually  with  each  other  in  the  relation  of  'parent  and  dhild.  Now  thte,  as 
I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  precisely  that  contradictory 
relationship  which  is  feigned  to  subsist  between  the  great  father  and  the 
great  mother.  The  one  is  said  to  be  the  husband  of  the  other,  and  'from 
their  mystic  embrace  all  things  are  generated :  yet  the  great  father  is 
described  as  the  parent  of  his  consort,  because  Noah  was  the  builder  df  the 
Ark :  and  the  great  mother  again  is  represented  as  the  parent  of  her  hus- 
band, because  the  Ark  produced  him  from  her  womb.  Thus  the  sacred  egg 
of  the  Universe  is  feigned  to  have  proceeded  from  the  serpent  god  Mercules 
or  Cronus ; '  and  thus  the  same  egg  is  described  as  issuing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  snake-deity  Cneph  or  Cnuphis.*  Yet  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dragon-god  Dionusus  or  Protogonus  is  said  by  the  Orphic  poet  to  have  been 

'  Athenag.  Legal,  p.  65*  *  Euseb«  Pnep.  Evao.  lib.  Hi.  c.  II. 
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BOOK  II*   t^QPQ  from  the  egg : '  and  a  precisely  similar  origb  is  ascribed  both  by  tbe 
Phenicians  and  the  Hindoos  to  their  respective  serpent  deities/ 

With  this  will  be  found  to  correspond  the  differentarrangements  of  the  hiero* 
glyphic.  Sometimes  the  serpent  winds  himself  round  the  exterior  of  the  egg  i 
at  other  times  he  is  depicted  proceeding  out  of  it.  There  is  yet  a  third 
mode  of  representation,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  The 
Egyptians,  as  we  are  tdd  by  Eusebius,  when  they  vmhed  to  symbc^ze  the 
World,  drew  a  circle,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  it  a  hawk-headed  snake, 
denoting  the  World  by  the  circle,  and  by  the  snake  in  the  middle  of  it  the 
Agathodemon :  and  he  adds,  that  the  hieroglyphic,  when  briefly  expressed, 
nearly  resembled  the  form  of  the  capital  Greek  letter  B  ThetaJ  Sometimes 
also  tihey  just  inverted  the  hieroglyphic,  representing  a  large  h9uae  or  palace 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  formed  by  a  snake ;  by  way  of  intimating,  as  we 
kam  from  HorapoUo,  that  the  World  was  the^royal  palace  or  temple  of  tlie 
xleity,  which  he  surrounded  and  protected  on  all  sides  by  his  powerful  in- 
fluence.^ 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  these  two  last  modes  of  delineating  the  symbol 
are  the  same  in  substance  as  those  which  were  previously  mentionedi  Tbe 
snake-god  in  the  oebtre  of  the  circle  is  tbe  great  father  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
ship  Argha,  which  at  once  shadowed  out  the  World  and  the  Ark:  and  the 
same  deity  surrounding  the  palace  exhibits  him,  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  the  vessel  which  he  really  constructed  and  6f  the  Universe  which  he  was 
thence  feigned  to  have  constructed.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  form  of 
the  Greek  capital  O  Theta  was  borrowed  from  the  hieroglyphic  which  I 
have  recently  noticed ;  and  that  the  name  of  the  letter  itself,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  corresponding  Phenician  or  Hebrew  letter  Teth^  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  Taut  or  Thoth  or  (as  the  Hindoos  write  the  word)  Tatta.  Eusebiils 
says,  that  Taut  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  serpent-worship,  and  that  h% 
introduced  snakes  into  the  Mysteries.^  Hence  the  hieroglyphic  of  tbi 
serpent  and  tiie  egg  was  probably  ascribed  to  him,  and  its  transcript  Tkeift 
called  after  his  name. 

*  Orph.  Hymn.  v. 

*  Fragm.  Sanchon.  apud  Kirch.  (£dip.  ^gypt.  Instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  i. 
'  Euseb.  Pnep.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  ^  Morap.  Ilierog.  libt  i*  c,  12t 
'  Euseb,  Praep.  Evan*  liba.  c.  10* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


C^  the  origin  and  purport  of  sacrificial  rites. 


JLv  every  (piarter  of  the  ^che,  PagMusm,  both  ancient  and  modern,  hat 
never  failed  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  sacrificial  riles.  This  universal 
accordance,  which  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  attempt  formally  to  prove,  cao 
pnly  he  satisfactorilv  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  common  ori^na* 
tion  of  all  the  mythological  systems  of  the  Gentiles :  for  the  same  argumenti 
Mrhich  has  already  been  so  fiequently  employed,  may  here  again  be  used 
ynth  equal  advantage  and  propriety. 

Throughout  the  whole  world  we  find  a  notion  prevalent*  that  the  goda 
could  only  be  appeased  by  bloody  sacrifices.  Now  this  idea  is  so  thoroughly 
arbitrary,  there  being  no  obvious  and  necessary  connection  in  the  way  of 
cause  and  effect  between  slaughtering  a  man  or  a  beast  and  the  recovering  of 
the  divine  favour  by  the  slaughterer,  that  ito  very  universality  involves  the 
necessity  of  concluding  that  all  natbns  have  borrowed  it  from  some  commion 
^ource.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  so  strange,  but  that  an 
unrestrained  superstition  might  have  excogitated  it  This  solution  does  by 
no  means  meet  the  diliculty.  If  sacrifice  had  been  in  use  only  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  single  country,  or  among  those  of  some  few  neighbouring 
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BOOK  II.  countries  who  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  much  mutual  inter- 
course ;  no  fair  objection  could  be  made  to  the  answer.  But  what  we  have 
to  account  for  is  the  universality  of  the  practice :  and  such  a  solution  plainly 
does  not  account  for  such  a  circumstance ;  I  mean,  not  merely  the  existence 
of  sacrifice,  but  its  universality.  An  apparently  irrational  notion,  struck 
out  by  a  wild  fanatic  in  one  country  and  forthwith  adopted  by  his  fellows- 
citizens  (for  such  is  the  hyp(^esis  requisite  to  the  present  solution),  is  yet 
found  to  be  equally  prevalent  in  all  countries.  Therefore,  if  we  acquiesce 
in  this  solution,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  either  that  all  nations,  however 
remote  from  each  other,  borrowed  from  that  of  the  original  inventor ;  or 
tliat,  by  a  most  marvellous  subrersten  of  the  whole  system  of  calculating 
chances,  a  great  number  of  fanatics,  severally  appearing  in  every  country 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  witiiout  any  mutual  cbmtnuhicatioh  strangely  hit 
upon  the  self-same  arbitrary  and  inexfAieftble  mode  of  propitiating  the  ddty. 
It  is  difficult  to  say,  which  of  the  two  suppositions  is  the  most  improbable. 
The  solution  therefore  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
universaUty.  Nor  can  the  foct,  I  will  be  bold  to  say, .  be  satisfectorily 
accounted  for,  except  by  the  suppbsttioti,  that  no  one  nation  borrowed  the 
rke  from  «iot}ier.ntttioi!i,  but  that  all  alike  received  it  from  a  comoioh  ori^ 
of  most  remote  aotiquiiy. 

i.  The  propriety  of  such  n  surppositton  will  be  rendered  yet  iEnore  eviddn^ 
when  we  recollect,  that  sacrificial  rites  have  not  only  been  universal  in  thdr 
reception ;  btrt  likewise  that  they  have  been  adopted  in  every  nation,  except 
one,  long  prior  to  the  commencement  of  atithentic  history.  There  is  na 
kcadien  peo{de,  that  can  specify  tlie  time  when  it  was  without  sacrifice :  all 
hiive  equally  had  it  from  a  period,  which  cannot  be  reached  by  tiidr  genuine 
records ;  and  tradition  alone  can  be  brought  forward  by  the  Gentiles  to 
account  for  its  origin.  Let  us  then  attend  to  the  testimony  of  tradition ; 
which  in  this  instance  is  so  remarkably  uniform,  that,  even  if  it  stood  wholly 
unsupported  by  better  evidence,  it  would  still  be  eminently  worthy  of  our 
notice. 

1.  We  find  then,  by  the  general  traditionary  consent  of  pagan  witiquify, 
thiit  sacrificial  rites,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  which  ever  involved  sacri* 
ficial  rites,  are  said  to  have  commenced  with  that  primeval  character  whom 
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the  natioQa  veoercited  98  tbeir  gmt  uoLvrersfl  fittbef;  that  character^  .tyho,   ^^'^f^*  v^i. 
under  whut^vieir  oaoie  he  ww  £^K)Bd^  is  deoooostrated  by  the  circiumtaDtial 
evidence  of  hk  legendary  history  to  have  been  Adam  considered  as  reappear- 
ing in  the  person  of  Noah.  -    . 

Thus  one  of  the  eight  mystic  fqni;us  o£  tl^e  Indian  Siva,  a  number  which 
evidently  alludes  to  the  ogdoa^  consi»cuous  in  ^th  Ahe  two  first  ffimUies,  i? 
said  to  be  the  perfbnmer  of  n  sacrifice.'  Thus  the  j^gypUan  Tboth  or  Taut^ 
who  is  the  same  as  Buddha  or  Cfidam,  is  described  as  the  original  inventor  of 
sacrificial  rites.^  Thus  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  who  is  clearly  no  other  than  the 
Greek  Diomisus  and  the  Indian  Siya  or  Is^ara,  is  celebrated  as  the  person, 
who  first  instructed  mankind  in  the  worslap  of  the  gods ;  with  which,  a^  I 
have  just  observed,  sacrifice  wpts  ever  inseparably  united.'  Thus  the 
Etruscan  Janus  was  thought  by  Ihe  Italians  to  have  first  taught  them  t/o 
build  temples  to  the  gods,  aod  to  have  iosUb^ed  the  sacred  rites  with  which 
tiiey  were  adored.^  Thus  the  Argive  Phpropeu/i,  who  wajB  accounted  the 
first  of  men  and  who  ie  rmade  coeval  with  th^^flpod,  is  ssiid  to  have  firsi;' 
built  a  ,temple  and  ao  altar  fi^  jsacrificial  puq)o^  to  Juno.^  T^U3  the- 
Chineae  f  ohi  is  represented  as  carefully  breeding  seven  sorts  of  animals, 
the  number  according  to  which  Noah  iras  directed  to  take  the  clean  animals 
into  the  Ark,  for  the  puipose  of  sacrificing  tliem  to  the  supreme  spirit  of 
heaven  and  earth.^  Thus  the  Babylonian  Xisuthrus,  when  he  quitted  the 
irk  within  which  he  had  been  preiBeryed,  is  »sid  to  have  built  ap.  altar  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods.^  Thus  both  the  Greek  and  the  Scythic 
Deuealicm  is  equally  described,  as  building  an  altar,  and  as  offering  up 
sacrifices  immediately  after  the  deluge.'    Thus  the  British  Hu,  who  with 

'  floor's  Hind.  Panth.  p.  12.  *  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  14. 

'  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  14.     Plut.  de  hid.  p.  356. 

•  Xenon  apud  Macrob.  Saturn.  Kb.  i.  c.  9«  p*  1*7- 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  321.  Hyg.  Fab.  225,  274.  The  common  reading  in  die 
last  cited  place  is  arma:  but  a  comparison  of  the  tira  fables  clearly  establishes  the  propriety 
of  Scheffer's  correction,  which  substitutes  aram.  In  Fab.  143  Hyginus  similarly  observes, 
that  Phoroueus  first  iostituted  sacred  rites  to  Juuo. 

•  Le  Compte's  China,  p.  3ip. 

^  Syncell.  Chronog.  p.  30.    Euseb.  Praep.  Eyan.  lib.  ix.  c.l2. 

•  Luc.  de  dea  Syra.    ApoUod.  Bibh.Kb.  u  c.  7.  $  2. 
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n©0K  II.  seven  companions  sailed  in  an  iirk  over  ihe  interminable  ocean,  is  eminently 
styled  the  sacrificer.^  And  thus  the  Peruvian  Manco-Copac  in  supposed  to 
have  first  reclaimed  manlcind  from  a  savage  life  and  to  have  taught  them  the 
worship  of  his  fother  the  Sun.* 

The  altar^  on  which  the  primeval  sacrifice  was  offered  up,  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  sphere :  and  the  legends,  which  are  there  attached  to  it,  all 
tend  to  refer  us  to  the  same  period  for  the  origin  of  the  rite.  On  the  sphere 
itself  we  behold  the  fabulous  centaur,  the  reputed  son  of  Cronus  but  by 
Lycophron  rightly  identified  with  Cronus  himself, '  issuing  from  the  ship 
Argo,  and  bearing  on  his  lance  a  victim  towards  tiie  attar  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  it :  ^  and  we  are  told,  that  on  this  same  altar  Jupiter  oflbi^  an 
oblation,  when  going  to  the  war  of  the  Titans,  or  rather  (as  the  scholiast  on 
Aratus  more  accurately  gives  the  tradition)  when  returning  victorious  from 
that  war.^  The  Titanic  war  however  relates  altogether  to  Ihe  deluge^  and  it 
the  very  same  as  the  war  of  Typhon  or  the  ocean  against  the  hero-gods :  ^ 
consequently,  the  sacrifice  a(  Jupiter  on  the  altar  is  no  other  than  the  first 
post-diluvian  sacrifice  of  Noah.  Hence,  in  allusioii  to  the  flood,  we  are 
informed,  that  Night,  whom  the  Orphic  poet  identifies  with  the  infernal 
Venus  or  the  great  arkite  mother,  was  the  person  that  placed  the  altar 
among  the  constellations,  in  pity  of  the  calamities' inflicted  upon  men  by  the 
tempestuous  ocean.^ 

Thus  universally  do  the  pagans  ascribe  the  origin  of  a  rite,  whidi  fkr 
precedes  the  records  of  authentic  profane  history,  to  the  age  of  the  great 
fiather.  But  the  greM  ftither  is  he,  who  was  supposed  to  be  manilisstdd 
ianew  at  the  commencement  of  every  similar  mundane  system.  Now  ipe 
know,  that  only  two  such  systems  have  existed ;  which,  from  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  their  respective  commencements,  have  occasioned  the 
philosophical  fitble  of  an  endless  succession  of  perfectly  similar  wwlds. 

'  DaTies^  Mythol.  of  Brit.  Druic).  p.  1^1. 

*  Robertson's  Hist,  of  Amen  vol.  iti.  p.  SOO,  SOI. 

'  Lycopb.  CassaD.  ver.  1203.    Schol.  in  loc.  ^  Eratot.  Catait.  40. 

'  Hyg.  Poet.  Astron.  lib.  ii.  c.  99*    Scbol.  in  Arat.  Ph«n.  p.  52. 

*  See  jny  Dissert,  on  the  Cabin,  cbap.  ix. 

'  Orpb.  Hymn.  ii.  2.    SckoL  in.  Ant.  Pk«n.  p.  59. 
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Tber^ore  the  pagans,  by  ascribing  the  ori^n  of  sacrifice  to  tlie  age  of  the  ««^^-^"'* 
great  traosnitgratiag  fatber,  do  in  effect  deduce  k  from  the  two  primeval 
^aerifices,  which  were  offered  up,  the  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  ante* 
diluvian  world,  and  the  other  at  that  of  the  postdiluvian. 

Such  being  their  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  if  it  be  well 
founded,  all  nations  must  obviously  have  borrowed  the  rite  from  a  common 
source :  and,  sinoe  the  very  circumstance  of  the  universalUt/  of  sacrifice  can 
only  be  accounted  for  in  some  such  manner  as  the  traditional  account  has 
specified ;  the  presumption,  even  if  we  had  no  better  evidence,  would  be, 
that  the  account  itself,  however  perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  idolatry, 
is  in  the  main  founded  on  truth.    ^ 

fi.  But  we  have  better  evidence,  even  tb^  evidence  of  inspiration  itse)^: 
for  if  will  be  found,  that  the  gennme  records  of  the  only  nation,  whose 
historical  docudnents  reach  as  high  as  tte  commencement  of  sacrificci  gtyt 
substantially  the  same  account  of  its  origin  as  tlie  coincident  traditions,  of  th# 
pagans. 

We  are  informed  l^  Mpses^  that,  immediately  after  the  deluge^  Noabj 
Ibe  first  man  of  the  new  world,  the  transmigrating  great  father  of  gwtile 
theology,  built  an  altar,  and  offered  up  a  pro|Htiatory  sacrifice  upon  it :  and 
we  are  further  taught,  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  appeased  by  it^  and  that 
he  solemnly  promised  never  more  to  bring  upon  the  earth  a  flood  of  waters/ 
From  the  action  of  Noah  then  the  practice  must  have  been  derived  to.  all 
his  posterity  through  each  of  Ihs  three  sons :  and,  wb^  the  disporsioa  £ro» 
JBabel  took  place^  it  would  be  carried  as  from  a  common  centre  to  every 
quarter  of  the  (^be  by  the  various  leaders  of  those  colonies  w^ich  in  tioie 
became  nations. 

But  even  this  is  insufficient  to  account  quite  satisfactorily  for  it9  continued 
prtfoakme^  though  it  decidedly  establishes  the  truth  of  gentile  tradition 
respecting  the  postdiluvian  part  of  its  origin.  A  strong  belief  of  the  obliga^ 
Hon  and  necessity  of  sacrifice  must  have  been  already  predominant  in  the 
minds  of  the  Noetic  &mily:  otherwise  it  does  not  appear,  why  their  de* 
scendants  should  have  argued  its  jfAiera/ necessity  from  its  p(rticukr  pio- 

*  Ges.wt.  M,  SI,  S3. 
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woKi*^  I  pHety  in  the  case  of  the  secODd  great  father  of  mankind.  We  must  ascend 
tlierefore  still  higher,  as  indeed  we  are  compelled  to  do  by  the  remarkable 
distinction  which  we  find  subsisting  in  the  time  of  Noah  between  cere*- 
monially  clean  and  unclean  animals ;  a  distinction,  which  relates  immediately 
to  their  use  or  non-ose  in  sacrifice,  and  ivhich  consequently  proves  that 
sacrifice  was  an  antediluvian  no  less  than  a  postdiluvian  institotion. 

With  this  necessary  conclusion  the  sacred  hbtory  perfectly  9gpees.  The 
first  observance  of  the  rite,  which  has  been  positively  recorded^  occfirs  in  the 
history  of  Cain  and  Abel :  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect,  that  the  institM* 
Hon  of  it  must  have  been  prior  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  two  brethren.  We 
may  observe,  that  the  account  of  those  ^sacrifices  is  detailed  in. a  fJEtnsiHar 
inadner,  which  by  no  means  resembles  the  narrative  of  an  entirely  novel 
tnuMiction :  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  Moses  employs  an  expression,  which 
intimates,  that,  so  far  firom  being  the  first  that  were  offered  up,  they  were 
no  more  tiian  the  ordinary  oblations  whidi  took  place  nt  regularly  stated 
periods.  In  our  translation  it  is  said,  that  Cain  and  Abel  brought  their 
ofiferiDgsitt  pro&M  &fti9ne:  but  the  phnaee,  thus  reodenred  generally,  ought 
to  tefte  bedn  translated  (as  Kennicott,  supported  by  Fagius^  hae  shewn)  at 
the  end  of  ike  days  or  at  tke  close  df  the  appointed  seasmk^  The  sacrifices 
tbetefoi^  of  tile  brethren,  instead  of  being  the  j$r^^  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
were  but  part  of  a  reguhrr  series  which  had  commenced  from  a  yet  prior 
*i%.  If  then  We  are  to  sisclend  still  higher  than  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
we  ^1%  inevitably  brought  to  some  part  of  the  antecedent  life  of  Adam  and 
Ew9.  Now  thene  is  not  the  slijsjhtest  hint  given,  that  ^the  ordinance  com* 
mented  during  ihie  period  that  euT= first  parents  ^d welt  in  Paradise :  but  there 
is  a  circumstance  mentioned  immediately  after  the  account  ^vm  of  the  fyi, 
which  wanndts  our  detea^ining  that  epoch  to  have  witnossed  tbe  t)riginal 
institution  of  sa;erifice.  We  read,  that  God  made  coats  of  ^tias  for  Adam 
^nd  his  wife;  with  Which  te  doathed  them,  after  theyhad  been  convicted  of 
disobedienfee,  and  after  the  promise  of  a  redeemer  had  notwithstanding' been 
nmde  to  them/    The  iqnestion  then  is,  whence  were  these  skins  procured  ? 

'  See  Magee  on  atonemcnl,  No.  Ivii,  vol.  ii,  p.  80,  SI.  Sd  edit,  and  Kennic.  Dissert,  p. 
177—188.  ■  ' 

*  Gen.  iii.  21. 
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Tbe^  could  not  have  been  the  tktas  of  aQimalSi  which  bad  iKed  without  ^^^^^  *'^'' 
Tiolenoe :  because  as  yet  death  was  not  in  the  world.  Neither  co«ld  they 
have  been  skins  of  animals  slain  for  the  purpose  of  food :  because  our 
primeval  ancestors  were  not  carnivorous ;  the  original  grant  of  diet,  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  ihem^  to  have  transgressed^  extended  only  to 
tlie  productions  of  the  earth ;  the  use  of  animal  £3od  was  permitted  for  the 
iBrst  time  after  the  deluge.'  I  see  not  therefore  how  we  can  account  for 
tiieir  appearance  preoisely  at  l^is  time,  except  by  supposing  tbem  to  be  the 
'  skins  of  animals  slain  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifioe,  which  was  then  originally 
instituted.  But,  if  this  were  the  case,  then,  agreeably  to  tfie  unvarying 
traditions  of  the  Oentiles^  the  first  sacrifice  both  ^  the  old  and  cf  the  new 
world  was  equally  offered  up  hy  the  compound  "persoMge,  whom  they  be- 
lieved successively  to  appear  by  transmigration  -  at  the  commencemeiit  of 
«very  mundme  system  and  to  perform  anew  each  action  whicb  he  had  al- 
ready perforagied«  It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  that  the  Indian  Siva, 
one  <^  whose  forms  is  that  of  the  oflferer  up  of  a  sacrifice,  is  firequently  re^ 
presented^  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  mode  in  which  Adam  was  doathed  by 
the  Deity,  as  ctad  m  the  skm  of  a  beast ;  and  that  the  votaries  of  Bacchus, 
during  the  celebration  of  Ins  frantic  Orgies,  were  arrayed  in  the  skms  of 
lawns/  Siva,  at  teast^  and  Bacchus,  were  equally  the  ^neat  transmigrating 
father,  vrith  whom  the  rite  of  sacrifice  commenced  at  the  opening  <^  every 
new  world. 

Such  then,  equally  accon&ig  to  Scripture  and  pagan  tradition,  was  ^ 
donUe  origin  of  sacrifice :  and  the  circumstmce  of  an  animal  oUation  hav- 
ing been  ofiWed  up  nearly  at  the  beginning  both  of  the  antediluvian,  and  the 
postxfilavian  world,  and  in  each  instance  by  him  who  was  venerated  as  the 
great  universal  father,  was  one  of  the  many  parallel  circumstances  at  the 
opening  of  each  world,  which  induced  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  succession 
of  similar  mundane  systems,  constantly  divided  fi*om  one  another  by  the  in- 
termediate period  of  a  general  deluge.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  purport  of  the  rite. 

*  'Cotnparc  Gen.  ii.  l6.  and'ix.  3. 

*  See  Moort  Hiod.  Psnth.  pi.  xy.  and  Fotter'»  Grcc  Ant.  voL  i.  p»  383. 
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B«9K  II.  J  j^  sjij^  ^  Yl^^  jtaelf  is  found  to  be  equally  {urevalmt  in  tlie  rc^ij^  of 
the  ancaent  patriarchs,  in  that  of  the  Israelites  as  ordained  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  corrupt  system  of  idolatry  which  nearly  overqunead.  the 
>vhole  face  of  the  globe ;  it  appears  more  reasonable  to  inquire  what  notions 
were  entertained  of  its  purport  by  those  who  received  it,  than  to  start  a 
theory  of  our  own  devised  only  to  buttress  a  fitbric  of  preconceived  opi- 
nions 

1.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry  I  shall  begin  with  the  Gentiles  :  but  I  must 
not  omit  previously  to  observe,  that  so  thorou^y  has.  the  subject  been,  ex- 
hausted, and  so  very  ably  has  it  been  treated,  by  an  excellent  modern  writer, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  additional  matter,  I  have 
little  more  to  do  than  to  avail  myself  of  his  learning  and  industry.' 

Some  have  contended,  that  sacrifices  ought  to  be  considered  only  in  the 
light  of  gifts,  with  which  a  suppliant  inferior  approaches  his  acknowledged 
superior.  Allowing  for  a  moment  that  to  a  certaiQ  extent  tUey  may  be  thus 
estimated,  still  we  must  obviously  inquir^e  witli  what  smtimcMs  the  beatheos 
offered  these  supposed  gifts  to  their  deities. 

Now  their  whole  sacrificial  phraseology  is  built  upon  the  predominant 
idea,  that  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  the  gods,  aod  that  such  propitia^ 
tioo  was  best  effected  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  devoted  victim.  Thus  we 
read  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  deities  with  bulls  and  with  lambS|  with 
sprinklings  and  with  oblations,  with  blood  and  with  slaughter.  Thus  also 
we  are  told,  that  human  sacrifices  were  dfered  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  obtaining  pardon  from  the  gods,  and  that  the  worstuppers  hoped  to  en- 
sure tlieir  peace  with  heaven  by  shedding  the  blood  of  such  victims.  And 
thus  we  meet  with  the  phrase  of  cxpiatir^  a  crime  ;  and  sometimes  find  the 
analogous  idea,  that  there  might  be  wickedness  of  so  black  a  die  as  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  any  expiation.* 


■  The  parts  of  Dr.  MageeVWork  on  atonement  and  sacrifice,  to  \*hich  1  here  acknowledge 
my  obligation,  are  No.  v,  xxxiii,  liv,  Iv,  Iviii,  Ixi,  Ixii,  Ixiii,  Ixi*. 

^  I^om.  Iliad,  lib.  i.  ver.  3S5.  lib.  ii.  ver.  550.  Hesiod*  Oper.  et  dier.  ver.  33S.  Hor.  lib. 
ii.  sat.  3.  ver.  206^1ib.  i.  od.  2.  ver.  29.  od.  28.  ver.  i%.  Cipcr.  dc  nat  dcor.  lib.  iii.  c.  6* 
Sil.  Itttl.  lib.  iv.  ver.  7^8.    Justin,  lib.  xviii.  c.  6.    i^ucan.  Phar^  lib.  i.  ver.  443.    VLrg. 
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Agreeable  to  the  received  phraseology  was  the  utiHbraily  adopted  prao  ^"^'  ^""^ 
tice.  As  the  prevailing  notion  was,  that  without  the  effusion  of  blOod  the 
gods  could  not,  or  would  not,  forgive  the  offences  of  men ;  so  there  perhaps 
has  been  no  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  has  not  at  one  period 
or  another  been  addicted  to  sacrifices  both  human  and  bestial,  sacrifices  ex* 
pressly  offered  up  for  tlie  purpose  of  propitiating  the  angry  deities.  Am* 
mal  oblations  have  never  been  discontinued  by  any  pagan  nation,  so  long 
as  it  retained  the  profession  of  Paganism  :  and,  thou^  human  victims  more 
or  less  ceased  to  be  slaughtered  in  polished  and  civilized  communities ;  yet 
perhaps  in  no  idolatrous  region  were  the  bloody  rites,  which  required  such 
sacrifices,  wholly  unknown.  The  Ethiopians,  the  Phenidans,  the  Scythiansi 
Ibe  Celts,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  the  Hindoos,  the 
Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Canaanites,  the  Arabians,  the 
Cretans,  the  Cyprians,  the  Rhodtans,  the  Africans,  the  Mexicaus,  the  Pe- 
ruvians, and  the  recently  discovered  islanders  of  the  great  Pacific  ocean : 
all  these  either  are,  or  have  been,  polluted  with  the  abomination  of  human 
sacr^ce ;  polluted  with  it,  fi-om  an  express  persuasion,  that  the  anger  of  the 
gods  might  thus  be  averted  from  their  worshippers,  and  ttmt  their  favouir 
might  thus  be  most  effectually  procured/ 

If  then  we  at  all  allow,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  pi^ans  ought  to  be  con-^ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  gifts :  we  must  likewise  allow,  that  they  were  gifts 
made  under  the  impression  of  fear,  that  they  were  gifts  which  presupposed 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  that  they  were  gifts  which  propitiated  the  indignation 
of  the  offended  deities  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  offered  victim.  And 
this  will  further  compel  us  to  allow,  that,  for  some  reason  or  other^  man  was 

^neid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  Il5.    Liv.  Hi$t.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.     Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.iii.c.  5.    See  Magee 
cm  tlie  atonement.    No.  v. 

'  Heliod.  JEAiop0  lib.  x.  p.  465.  Euseb.  Pjr»p.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Herod,  lib.  iv.  c  62. 
Cssar.  Comment,  lib.  vi.  c.  1^.  Plut.  de  hid.  p.  SSO.  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  79*  Martin.  Hist. 
Sin.  lib.  iii.  p.  Jo,  Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  13^.  lib.  vii.  c.  113,  114.  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cJJ.  p.  153.  Porph.  de  Abstin.  lib.  ii.  f  54,  55^  56,  57*  Levit.  xx. 
23.  Acost.  Hist,  of  Ind.p.  379*  Anton,  de  Sol.  and  Olttvig.  Hist,  of  Mcx.  lib.vi.c.  IS,  ld> 
5K)^  Cook's  Voyage  See  Magee  No.  v.  See  also  Cooke'ft  Ini).  ialo  the  patriarch*  aad  dniM» 
rel.  p.  66. 
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sapposed  by  the  Gendles  to  be  at  enmity  with  tbe  gods ;  and  that  the  god» 
themselves  were  thought  to  be  so  much  delisted  with  the  sbedding  of  blood 
either  human  or  bestial,  as  freely  to  remit  their  indignation  agaiiist  mad 
whien  thus  propitiated.  How  they  came  to  entertain  such  opinions^  and 
what  led  thenh  to  connect  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect  the  slaugh- 
ter of  an  unoflending  victim  and  the  propitiation  of  their  god3i  tl^ngis  which 
in  themselves  have  no  obvious  or  natural  connection  :  how  such  notions  as 
these  originated,  is  another  question ;  I  am  at  present  simply  concerned 
with  the  matter  of  fact 

The  pagans  then  offered  up  their  sacrificesi  whether  we  choose  to  call 
them  gifts  or  not^  under  the  manifest  impression,  that  their  gods  required 
propitiation,  and  they  might  be  propitiated  by  the  shedding  of  blood  :  we 
have  next  to  learn,  in  what  precise  manner  they  believed  the  propitiation  to 
be  efiected  and  the  wrath  of  the  deities  averted.  Now  this  manner,  if 
we  may  argue  from  the  avowed  intei^tion  of  some  sacrifices  to  the  implied 
intention  of  others  which  bear  a  perfect  outward  resemblance  to  them,  was 
as  follows :  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  propitia- 
tion being  assumed  as  indisputable  circumstances,  tbe  animal  or  person  sa- 
crificed was  devoted  in  the  stead  of  the  sacrificer ;  and  the  indignation, 
which  would  otherwise  have  descended  upon  tlie  sacrificer,  now  descending 
upon  the  substituted  victim,  was  thought  to  be  appeased  and  entirely  turned 
away  firom  the  former  by  tbe  death  and  sufferings  of  the  latter.  In  shorty 
the  victim  was  considered  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  gift,  as  of  a  proxy : 
It  was  supposed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  offerer,  and  to  endure  in  his 
room  those  penalties  which  he  must  otherwise  have  endured  :  its  pangjs,  by 
which  the  deity  was  propitiated,  were  deemed  purely  and  properly  xd" 
carious. 

That  such  was  the  leading  idea  of  the  pagans  with  respect  to  sacrifice, 
might  almost  be  inferred  from  their  ordinary  phraseology,  which  has  already 
been  noticed  :  for,  though  arguing  from  the  ways  of  men  with  each  other,  a 
simple  gift  might  not  unnaturally  be  deemed  efficacious  to  turn  away  wrath ; 
it  is  hard  to  say,  why  the  utter  destruction  of  that  gift  even  in  the  very  act 
of  presenting  it  should  be  thou^^t  more  likely  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the 
deity  than  ite  careful  preservation^  unless  it  was  additionally  supposed,  that 
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bis  aii|ter  •pent  itself  upoa  tbe  slau^^itered  vktimi  rather,  tbao  up(»(i  the  cuAiwvru. 
tmmbliiig  sttcrifieer.  But  we  are  not  left  to  draw  inferences^  the  prpprietyt 
lir  at  li^sst  the  certaiiity^  oi  which  mi^t  be  disputed :  there  are  oa  record 
positive  declaratimSf  which  can  nather  be  misunderstood  nor  explained 
away.  And  thoee'declarations  are  not  confined  to  a -single  country :  we 
alike  mtet  with  diem  in  varioaa  rq^s  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other*  '  *  . 

The  opiakm  of  thr  Dmids  raspectii^  the  ^kaey  of  human  sacdfices-was 
buiit  entirely,  as  we  learn  from  Cesar,  on  their  supposed  vicariousness. 
Unkss  the  lifr  of  man  were  given  in  exehangefor  thejorjeited  life  of  man, 
they  believed  that  the  duty  of  *ike  immortal  gods  could  not  otherwise  be 


Such  also  was  tfae  doctriae  of  the  Gothic  or  Scytbic  Scandinavians. 
Having  laid  it  down  as  a  primcipkt  that  the  ^fimon  of  the  blood  qf  animals 
oppeMcd  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  that  their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the 
victims  those  strokes  which  wen  destined  for  men  ;  they  extended  the  saipe 
tiieory  to  die  sheddii^  of  human  blood/  In  honour  c^  the  mystical  num- 
ber three^  a  number  dcSemed  peculiarly  dew  to  heaven  as  being  the  uuq;i- 
ber  of  the  Indo-Scythic  Trimurti  or  great  triplicated  deity,  every  ninth 
month  witnessed  the  groans  and  dyii^  struggles  of  nine  unfcMtunate  victims. 
Hie  fatal  Mow  baring  been  struck,  the  lifeless  bodies  were  consumed  in  the 
sacred  fire  which  was  kept  continually  burning ;  while  tbe^  blQod  ^M  ^prin|c- 
led,  pertly  upon  the  surroumyog  niuUitudey  partly  upon  the  tx^ees  of  the 
hallowed  grove,  and  partly  upon  the  ima^^s  of  the  gods.' 

Such  likewise  was  the  opinicm  of  the  £^ptians  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
Having  led  to  the  altar  the  animal  Astined  and  marked  for  the  purpose, 
they  kindled  afire.  A  libation  of  wine  was  then  poured  upon  the  altar :  the 
god  was  solemnly  invoked :  and  the  victim  was  UUed.  4f*erwards  they  cut 
of*  his  head,  and  took  the  skin  from  the  carcase:  buti^nthe  head  th^ 
heaped  many  imprecations.    Such,  as  had  a  market-place  at  hand,  carried  it 

*  Caesar.  Comment.  lib.vi.  c.  l6. 

*  Mallet's  North.  An|.  voL  1.  e.  7* 

'  Mallet's  Noitb.  Ant.  toI.  i.  c.  7«    Olai  Magoi  Hist.  lib.  n\.  e.  7. 
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there,  andsoldit  to  the  Greek  traders:  iftheyhadnotifmol^rttmky.  of 
disposing  of  it,  they  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  mode,  in  which  they  im- 
precated the  head,  was  by  wishing,  that,  whateoer  etU  menaced  either  the 
saerificers  in  particular  or  Egypt  in  genet^,  it  might  fall  upon  that  head. 
This  ceremony  respecting  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  and  thiscu^ 
torn  of  pouring  a  libation  of  wine  upon  the  altar,  was  indMcrimisfuUely  obr 
served  by  all  the  Egyptians :  in  consequence  of  which,  none  of  them  would, 
on  any  account,  eat  of  the  head  of  a  beast;  doubtless Tnom  a  persuaaion, 
that  all  the  evils,  which  would  have  fallen  upon  themselves,  were  tranfiiefred 
to  the  head  of  their  substitute  the  offered  victim," 

Such  again  was  palpably  the  sentiment  of  the  Atfaeniaos  and  the  Mas$i- 
lians  in  their  reqaarkable  annual  sacrifice  of  a  man  for  the  welfare  of  the  stata. 
They  loaded  him  with  the  most  dreadful  curses  :  they  prayed,  that  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  might  fall  upon  his  devoted  head,  and  thus  be  diveited  from  tbe 
rest  of  the  citizens :  and'they  solemnly  called  upon,  him  to  become  their 
ransom,  their  salvation,  and  their  redemption ;  life  for  life,  and  body  for 
body.  After  this  preliminary  ceremony,  they  cast  him  into  the  sea  as  an 
offering  to  Neptune.* 

An  exactly  similar  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Chinese,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  a  circumstance  recorded  in  the  history  of  their  emperor  Chii^ 
Tang.  The  country  was  visited  by  a  drought  for  the  space  of  seven  succes- 
sive years :  and,  to  avert  <iie  calamity,  the  pr^ers  and  subsequec&t  sacrifice 
of  a  man  were  said  tx^  be  required  by  heaven.  On  this  tbe  i^ed  monarch 
ofiered  himself  as  a  victim :  and  be  is  deecnbed  as  supplicating  the  deity, 
that  his  life  might  be  accepted  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people, 
and  that  the  divine  wrath  might  pass  by  them  and  descend  upon  his  devoted 
head.  The  will  however  is  said  to  have  been  accepted  for  the  deed,  and 
tiie  life  of  the  prince  was  not  required :  yet  both  the  demand  and  the  offer 
sufficiently  shew,  that  the  essence  of  sacrifice  was  bdkved  to  be  its  vica- 


riousness.' 


'  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  39. 

*  Hesych.  Lex.  et  Suid.  Lex.  voc.  «ff(^|n^,  ytatoffMt. 

'  Martin.  Hist.  Sin.  lib.  iii*  p.  75. 
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Such  also  nttiftt  have  been  the  opuncm  of  the  Pbe^icians,  as  we  may  col^  ^^^^^  ^"'* 
loot  both  from  the  story  o£  their  god  Cronus  or  11,  and  from  the  prefatory 
remarks  with  whidi  that  story  is  introduced.  It  seems  very  evidently  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  first  instance  on  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac :  but 
the  whole  narrative,  as  g^ven  by  Eusebius,  proves  it  to  have  been  an  exem* 
jp^cation  of  the  doctrine  of  vicariousness.  We  are  told  by  this  author, 
speaking  of  the  Phenicians,  that  it  was  an  established  custom  among  the 
ancients,  in  any  calamitous  or  dangerous  emergenc)^  for  the  rulers  of  the 
9tats  to  offer  up,  in  prevention  of  the  general  ruin,  the  best  beloved  of  th^ir 
children,  as  a  ransom  paid  to  the  avenging  demons.  We  are  further  told, 
that  they,  who  were  thus  devoted,  were  devoted  mystically.  And  we  are 
finally  presented  with  an  instance  of  this  sacrificial  redemption,  the  one 
being  a  ransom  for  the  many,  in  the  case  of  II  or  Cronus ;  who,  when  the 
nation  was  endangered  by  a  perilous  war,  dressed  up  his  son  in  the  emblems 
-of  royalty,  and  offered  him  as  a  victim  on  an  altar  specially  prepared  for  that 
purpose.'  Here  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  the  son  was  plsunly  designed  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods  firom  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  transfer  it  to 
the  head  of  the  substituted  victim ;  who,  by  suffering  in  his  own  person 
what  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  people,  became  the  price  of  their 
redemption  firom  punishment 

There  is  a  closely  parallel  case  recorded  in  Scripture,  which  proves  Aat 
a  similar  notion  must  have  been  fieimiliar  to  the  Moabites.  Wlien  the  Idng 
of  that  nation  was  endangered  by  the  successful  progress  of  the  Israelites, 
he  devoted  his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt  offering ;  hoping,  that  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  might  descend  upon  the  head  of  the  substituted  victim,  rather  than  ,  . 
upon  himself  and  his  people.^ 

The  same  idea  must  also  have  prevailed  in  Peru  :  for,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  two  hundred  children  who  were  annually  sacrificed  for  the  health  of  the 
Ynca,  we  are  informed  by  Acosta,  that,  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual 
for  a  Peruvian  to  offer  up  his  son  to  Virachoca,  beseeching  him  to  spare 
his  life  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of  his  d^ild.    We  may  equally 

'  Euseb.  Prsp.  Etimi.  lib.  i.  c.  10*  lib.  iv.  c.  if* 
•  2  Kiiig9  w.  t7. 
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imoK  IV.  trace  it  in  the  •entiment ;  which  caused  the  Atheman  Codnis,  the  Theban 
MeneeeuSy  and  the  Roman  Dedi,  to  devote  themselyesto  tiie  infernal  gpdi 
for  the  redemption  of  tiieir  respective  countries.  And  we  may  finally  ob- 
serve it  exemplified,  in  the  most  decisive  terms,  by  the  remarkable  phraaeo* 
logy  which  pervades  the  Sanguinary  Chapter  of  the  Hindoo  Calica  Puran. 
The  sacrificer  of  a  human  victim  is  directed  to  address  him,  previous  to  his 
alau^ter,  in  the  following  words.  O  best  of  men  J  O  most  awpiciousf  O 
thou,  who  art  an  assemblage  of  all  the  ddtiesy  and  most  crpdiite  f  Bestom 
thf  protection  on  me.  Smoe  me^  thy  devoted.  Save  my  sons,  my  cattle, 
and  kindred.  Preserve  the  state,  the  ministtrs  belonging  to  it^  and  aU 
friends :  andy  as  death  is  unavoidable,  part  with  thy  life^  doing  an  act  of 
benevolence.  Bestow  upon  me,  O  most  auspicious,  the  bliss  which  is  obtamed 
by  the  mast  austere  devotion,  by  acts  of  charity^  and  by  performance  of 
religious  ceremonies :  and,  at  the  same  time,  O  most  excellent;  attain  sur 
preme  bliss  thyself  May  thy  auspices,  O  most  auspicious,  keep  me  secure 
from  Racshasas,  Fisochosj  terrors^  serpents,  bad  princes^  enemies,  ami 
other  evils:  and,  death  being  inevitable,  charm  Bhagavati  in  thy  last 
moments  by  copious  streams  of  blood  spouting  from  the  arteries  oj  thy  fleshy 
neck.' 

In  short,  the  theory  of  the  vicariousness  of  sacrifice  is  by  various  ancient 
writers  so  explicitly  maintained,  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  such  being 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  pagans.  The  word  peripsema,  which  was  used 
to  describe  the  nature  of  the  annual  human  sacrifice  of  the  Athenians  that  I 
have  already  noticed,  is  defined  by  Hesychius,  as  meaning  Ufe  for  life.^ 
The  parallel  term  piaculum  is  used  by  Plautus  in  such  a  manner,  as  neces* 
sarily  to  involve  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering.^  Ovid  describes  the  pur- 
port and  intention  of  a  sacrifice,  by  intimating^  that  the  heart  of  the  victim 
was  hoped  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  heart  of  the  offerer,  its  fibres  for 

*  Affiat.  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  379$  380. 
^  His  explanatory  term  is  avrjiffup^ov, 
'  Men'  piaculum  oporiet  fieri  propter  stultitiain  tuam, 
Ut  meum  tergum  itoltitis  tuae  subdas  succedaMum. 

Pk«I.Epid«p;41^. 
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his  fibres,  its  life  for  his  life.'    And  Porphyry  asserts  it  tQ  hate  been  the    «>^*^"* 
general  belief  and  tradition, ^deduced  from  the  mylhologic  or  fiid>uloQS  ages, 
Uiat  animal  sacrifices  were  resorted  to  ia  such  cases  as  required  life  for 
life/ 

S*  A  similar  idea  pervades  every  part  of  the  Levitical  institutions^ 

This  is^  not  a  place  to  discuss  the  topic  at  large ;  and  indeed  such  a  disr 
cussion  b  rendered  plainly  superfluous  by  the  labours  of  the  author^  to 
whom  I  have  alreacfy  acknowledged  my  obligations :  I  shall  content  mysdf 
therefore  with  adducing  asingle  proof,  that  the  doctrine  of  vicariousness  was 
no  less  decidedly  recognized  by  the  law  of  Moses  than  in  the  theory  of  the 
pagan  sacrificers. 

In  the  case  of  the  scape-goat,  the  transfer  of  th?  iniquities  of  the  whde 
congregation  to  the  substituted*  animal  is  expressly  declared  to  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  scenical  action  of  the  high-priest  laying,  tl^uii  as  it  were^ 
upon  its- head  :  so  tliat,.  when  the  ceremony  of  imposiUon  of  hands  had 
been  duly  performed,  the  goat  was  considered  as  bearing  upon  him  all  th« 
transgressions  of  the  Israelites.'  . .  ^  ••  '''^•' 

Here  then. we  have  the  rite  of  tkc  ptkit's  imfmthn  ^"^hand$  upon  the 
head  of'  an  animal  authoritatively  explained  to  denote  the  transfer  of  sim 
from  the  peopk  to  their  substitute :  consequently,  when  we  find  this  cere- 
mony used  in  sacrifice,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  its  import.  Now> 
to  omit  other,  instances,,  we  are  told,  in  the  description  of  the  sacrifice  off 
fered  by  Hezekiab,  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  make  atonement  fm  ail 
Israel,  and  that  the  mode  of  offering  it  was  by  the  ifnpositiqn  of  hands  pi^ 
vious  tathe  slaughter  of  the  aninials  which  were  devoted  aa  a  sm-ofibring,'^ 
Such  being  the/ormula^  there  b  no  room  for  mistaking  the  purport  of  the 
whole  ceremony*  The  sacrifice  itself  was  expiatory  or  piacular :  for,  agnse- 
ably  to  the  general  declaration,  of.  the.  apostle  that  withyut  shedding  of  blood 
there  was  no  remission  of  sins^  we  are  inform^  that  it  was  a  sin-oflSBring, 

'  Cor  pro  corde  p^cor,  pro  fibrit  sumite  fibrat,^ 
Hanc  animam  Tobis  pro  meliore  diamuf« 

0?id.  Fast.  lib.  W,  Yerv  l6l.- 

^  Porph.  de  Abttio.  lib.  !▼•  ^.15. 

*  Ltvt^xn.2\f,i2*  ^  2  Chron.  xxi3A»  2d« 
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and  that  the  design  of  it  was  to  make  atonement  ibr  the  people.  And  Ae 
specific  manner  of  its  operation  was  decidedly  according  to  the  principles  of 
▼icariousness  :  for  the  imposition  of  hands  forms  a  part  of  the  ceremony ; 
and  we  are  positively  told,  that  such  imposition  represented  the  transfer  of 
sin  from  the  Israelites  to  the  substituted  animal.  In  short,  the  whole  rite, 
with  its  attendant  ceremonial,  is  palpably  analogous  to  those  peculiar  sa- 
crifices of  the  Egyptians  and  Athenians,  which  have  already  been  noticed. 
The  sins  of  the  community  were  alike,  in  each  case,  supposed  to  be  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  appointed  victim :  and  that  victim,  thus  bearing  the  iniquities 
of  others,  was  devoted  to  death  in  the  room  of  those  whom  it  repre- 
sented. 

3.  Such  accordingly  is  the  light,  in  which  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  has 
justly  been  understood  by  the  Israelites  themselves. 

Abarbanel,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  repre- 
sents the  ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  as 
a  symbolical  translation  of  the  sins  of  the  offender  upon  the  head  of  the 
sacrifice/  And,  agreeably  to  this  theory,  was  the  ordinary  practice  of  his 
countrymen.  When  a  person  presented  his  sacrifice,  he  was  directed  to 
say;  O  God,  I  fuvoe  sinned,  I  have  done  perversely ,  I  have  trespassed  be- 
fore thee,  and  have  done  so  and  so.  Lo!  now  I  repent ,  and  am  truly  sorry 
for  my  misdeeds.  Let  this  victim  be  my  expiation.  The  last  words  ^ere 
accompanied  by  the  action  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  tlie  victim,  and 
they  were  considered  by  the  Jews  to  be  equivalent  to  this :  Let  the  evils, 
^hich  injustice  should  have  fallen  on  my  head,  tight  upon  the  head  of  this 
vktrm."^  Thus  Baal  Aruch  says,  that,  wherever  the  expression.  Let  me  be 
another's  expiation,  is  used,  it  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  said,  Let  me 
he  put  in  his  room,  that  I  may  bear  his  guilt :  and  this  again  is  equivalent 
to  saying.  Let  this  act,  whereby  I  take  on  me  his  transgression,  obtain  for 
him  his  pardon.  Thus  also  Solomon  Jarchi  says,  Let  us  be  your  expia- 
tion, signifies.  Let  us  be  put  in  your  place,  that  the  evil,  which  should 
have  fallen  upon  you,  may  all  light  on  us.    And  in  the  same  ^manner 

■  Abarb.  cited  by  Magcc  No.xxxix. 

*  Outram.  de  Sacr.  lib.  i.  c.  22.  §  5,  6,9.  apud  Msgce  No.  xxxix. 
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the  fiMrttmla  is  explained  by  Obadias  de  Bartenora  and  dther  learned  ^'^^^  ^^^^ 
Jews.* 

Smiilar  to  this  is  the  mode,  in  which  the  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices 
for  sin  are  understood  by  the  Rabbinical  writers.  Thus  Nachmenides  re- 
marks, that  it  was  rights  that  the  offerer's  awn  blood  should  be  shed  and  his 
bo^  burnt :.  but  that  the  Creator,  in  his  mercy ^  hath  accepted  this  victim 
from  himy  as  a  vicarious  substitute  and  an  atonement ;  that  its  blood  should 
be  poured  out  instead  of  his  bloody  and  its  life  stand  in  place  of  his  life. 
Thus  also  Isaac  fien-Arama  observes^  that  the  offender,  when  he  beholds 
tke  victim,  on  account  of  his  sin,  slain,  skmned,  cut  in  pieces,  and  burnt 
vsithfire  t^onthe  altar,  should  r^ct,  that  thus  he  must  have  been  treated^ 
had  not  God  in  his  clemency  accepted  this  expiation  for  his  life.  Thus  again 
David  de  Poiais  pronounces  the  victim  to  be  the  vicarious  substitute  for 
the  offeren  And  thus  Isaac  Abarbanel  affirms,  that  the  offerer  des^rvedy 
that  his  blood  should  be  poured  out  and  his  body  burnt  for  his  sins;  but 
that  God,  in  his  clemency,  accepted  from  him  the  victim  as  his  vicarious 
substitute  and  expiation,  whose  blood  was  poured  out  in  place  of  his  bloody 
and  whose  life  was  given  in  lieu  ^  his  l^e.* 

To  these  testimonies  may  properly  be  subjoined  the  remarkable  account 
of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a  cock  by  the  modern  Jews,  as  detailed  by 
Buxtorf.     Each  father,  of  a  family  begins  the  ceremony,  by  stepping  forth 
into  the  midst  of  the  assembly  with  a  cock  in  his  hands,  mid  by  repeating 
certain  appropriate  texts  from  Scripture.     Then  he  thrice  strikes  the  cock^ 
agdnst  his  head, .  and  at  each  blow  exclaims ; .  May  this  cock  be  accepted  in 
exchange  for  me,   may  he  succeed  to  my  place,  may  he  be  an  expiation  for 
me !  On  this  cock  death  shall  be  infUcted,  but  to  me  and  to  all  Israel  there 
shall  be  a  fortunate  life.  Amen,    Afterwards^  placing  his  hands  upon  the 
victim,  be  slays  him.  .  Then,  drawing:  the   skin  tight  round  the  neck^  he 
mentally  confesses^  that  he  himself  was  worthy  of  strangulation,  but  that  he 
substituted  and  offered  the  cock  in  his  own  room.     Next  he  cuts  its  throat 
with  a  knife,  silently  reflecting,  that  he  was  thu&  worthy  of  being  slain 
with  the  sword.     Next  he  violently  dashes  the  carcase  on  the  ground,  to 

*  Soe  Magee  Na.^xxxiii.  *  See*  Mag^  No.  xxxiii. 
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sooK  A.  denote  that  be  was  vmrtby  of  beii^  stonafd  to  desth.  Laiiy  faaitMiffts  it 
witii  fire,  to  intimate  that  be  deserved  the  punishment  of  burning.  Apd 
#iit8y  by  these  de^eral  actions,  the  idea  was  conveyed,  that  the  cock  under- 
went f<mr  sorts  of  death  in  the  place  of  the  Jews/  being  accepted  as  thdr 
represcntat^e  and  substitute/ 

4.  As  the  very  same  sentiments  respecting  tlie  design  of  sacrifice  pia^ 
▼ailed  both  among  the  Israelites  and  the  pagans^  and  as  the  origin  of  tkt 
fite  itself  may  clearly  be  traced  even  to  the  fii^  age  of  the  world,  it  seeotf 
inevitably  to  follow,  that  a  similar  opinion  of  its  purport  must  have  been 
entertained  by  tlie  early  patriarchs  :  for,  since  the  rite,  whether  adopted  hj 
a^  Oentiies  or  the  Israelites,  was  borrowed  froia  a  conimon  "soufce,  aii4 
«lnce  ti!iey  both  attributed  precisely  the  same  efficacy  to  it;  it  is  incredible^ 
'ttiat  their  patriarchal  predecessors  should  yet  have  thought  quite  differeody 
on  the  subject.  With  this  conclusion  the  history  of  the  first^iecorded  saccir 
fice,  as  Ulostrated  by  the  inspired  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebreii% 
will  be  found  exactly  to^  agree. 

(1.)  In  the  traditions  of  the  Gentiles,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Writ  itself,  we  have  seen,  that  the  ori^n  of  the  rite  is  to  be  deduotd 
from  the  two  successive  great  fathers  Adam  and  Noah,  each  of  whom  was 
the  earliest  sacrificer  in  his  own  peculiar  world  But,  though  such  was  its 
origin  in  practice^  we  cannot  reasonably  stop  here  and  pronounce  it  to  be  4 
mere  human  institution,  which  was  first  excogitated  by  Adam  and  after^ 
wards  revived  by  Noah.  The  sacrifice  oi  Abel,  when  viewed  in  all  its 
bearings,  necessarily,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  presupposes  tlie  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  rite.  Why  should  that  righteous  man  have  imagined,  that  he 
could  please  the  Ddty,  by  slaying  a  firstling  Iamb,  and  by  burning  it  upon 
an  altar  ?  What  connection  is  there  between  the  means  and  the  end  ? 
Abel  could  not  but  have  known,  that  God,  as  a  merciful  God,  took  no 
pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  the  lanib.  How  then  are  we  to  account  lor 
hts  attempting  to  please  such  a  God  by  what  abstractedly  is  an  act  (^ 
cruelty?  Would  any  man  under  his  circumstances,  wholly  unauthorized 
by  the  Deity  and  acting  solely  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  imagin- 

'  Bttstorf.  Syiiag.  Jadaic.  p.  509^512.  ap«i4  Mmgee. 
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cMn9>H$h  bis  purpose?  Ha4  be  roceivfd  no  pr^^vious  iotifDation  to  tbtt 
Wikrary,  might  be  Dqt  havenatMraUy  copdud^d,  that  9ucb  aa  act,  ia»tead 
ef  being  pleasing,  would  be  bi^j  ofi^nsive,^  to  God  ?  How  tben  came  b« 
to  VQiUureapon  tbe  cocnioiasion  of  an  act,  ia  iteelf  m  singular  and  sa  Uttln 
lilely  to  be  gmtefal  to  hia  bene&^nt  Ci*^tQr?  Are  we  not  aloKOl  coi»« 
pelled  to  suppoie,  thsA  bb  obUtioa  waa-  not  an  iHuu|thori9;^d  act  of  viil^ 
mpr$k^;  but  that  be  bftd  previously  b»m  tanght^  and  consequently  tbat 
he  was/u/^  immredi  that  on  iiome  account  or  other  tbe  ai;t  xcovJd  yietm 
Gky)  ?  Gramieg  bewever»  vbat  scarcely  can  b^  granted  consistently  witb 
re^^n  and  probabili^,  that  tba  saciifice  qf  Abel  Wfs  no  better  than  an  UQ* 
authorissed  act  of  wiU- worship,  and  that  most  unaocounJiably  he  stumbted 
upon  a  mode  of  pleasing  God  which  abstractedly  he  might  have  guessed 
to  be  niucb  more  likely  to  di^kojie  bim  ;  graxitiog  all  this,  bow  ar^  vap  to 
account  for  tbe  circunouataace,  that  an  act,  ¥?bicb  :adieatbua  oonsidored  w«i 
manifesdy  an  act  of  rash  and  uawajrrantable  presuwpUon,  ^sboi^M  after  all 
BH)6t  ^angely  prove  <HiC^takk  to  tbe  Otiiy?  We  oan  only  accouiU  fi>r  it 
1^  tbe  supposition,  that  oimb  of  tbe  aK)St  decided  acti  of  wiU^worsbip  that 
can  well  be  Jmagioed  might  yet  f:^ve  acceptable  U^God;  and  might  nqt 
only  prove  acceptable  to  bim  ii>  a  sin^  if)stance»  hut  that  it  w^i  evea  be 
afterwards  adopted  by  bim  into  tbe  ritual  which  be  appointed  for  his  chosen 
people.  •  Such  a  supposition  howetver  directly  cootradicts  the  ppsitiv^  ^^^ 
claratioft  of  Christ,  that  it  ia  vain  to  worship  God  by  teaching  for  doctriiifa 
the  mere  unauthorised  coounands  of  f cring  men/  Hence  it  is  evidi^nl^ 
tbat„  if  tbe  sacrifice  of  Abel  bad  heen  an  act  of  will-wxirship^  it  could  iH>t 
for  that  very  reason  have  been  pleasing  to  God  But  it  was  pleasing  to 
God :  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  an  act  of  will-worship.  Cpnae^ 
quently,  since  it  was  9ot  an  act  of  will-wQi:sbip»  it  nuist  have  beept  oi  divine 
institution,* 

*  Mark  fii»  f. 

^  This  argument  is  me^  Wf  NftHel :  and  b«  esteem  it  to  conclusive,  tbaC  he  does  not 
liesitftte  to  pronounce  it  a  dtm(mitrati»n  of  the  divine  instUutio»  of  sacrifice.  Jbtfs  iacri- 
Jicff  says  he,  amid  not  have  been  acceptable,  if  it  had  not  been  qf  divine  appointment^ 
according  to  that  obvious  maxim  of  aU  true  religion.  In  vain  do  they  worship  God,  temJOng 
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Booftrr.  Sacrifice  being  thus  in  the  first  instance  a  divine  ordlinaiice,  we  have  to 
inquire,  why  the  oblation  of  Abel  wad  acceptable  and  the  oblatTon  of  Cain 
not  acceptable  to  God,  since  they  both  equally  sacrificed.  This  inquiry 
wHl  serve  to  estatblbh  the  opinion,  which  has  already  been  advanced,  that 
precisely  the  same  sentiments  respecting  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  sacrifice 
were  entertained  both  by-Ae  eariy  patriarchs,  the  Gentiles,  end  the 
Israelites :  in  other  words,  that  they  all  equally  held  the  doctrine  of  vicai- 
rious  expiation.  But,  if  this  doctrine  were  held  from  the  banning,  then  the 
conclusion  seems^  to  be  inevitable ;  that,  since  sacrifice  itself  was  a  divine 
institution,  the  accompanying  and  explanatory  doctrine  was  a  dinne  revela- 
tion :  that  is  to  say,  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  declare,  that  on  some 
account  or  other  man  stood  in  need  of  vicarious  expiation  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  Maker. 

(2.)  It  is  an  established  maxim  of  Scripture,  by  which  alone  we  are 
taught  the  will  of  God,  that  without  shedding  (fbhod  there  is  no  remission 
qfsinsl^  Now  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  consisted  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock, 
while  the  sacrifice  of  Cain  was  composed  of  the  produce  of  the  earth :  arid 
we  are  told,  that  the  fi^rmer  was  accepted,  but  that  the  latter  was  rejected. 
This  difierent  fate  of  the  two  oblations  is  best  explained  by  the  grand 
tocrificlal  maxim :  the  offering  of  Abd  was  accepted,  because  blood  was 
«hed,  and  because  expiation  was  thus  made  by  a  transfer  of  the  sins  of  the 
sacrificerto  the  victim  agf-eeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  divine  institution;  the 
4)fiering  of  Cain  was  not  accepted,  because  blood  was  not  shed,  because  no 
vicarious  expiation  was  made,  and  because  the  offering  itself  not  being 
agreeable  to  the  divine  institution  was  in  reality  a  mere  act  of  will-worship, 

for  doctrinei  the  commandments  of  men.  Tku9  Abel  mtt^  hafce  wonhipped  Ood  in  vain,  had 
kis  sacryicing  been  merely  a  commandment  of  kia  father  Adam  or  an  invention  of  hi*  own. 
And,  to  make  this  matter  more  evident^  why  do  we  not  now  offer  up  a  bullock,  a  eheep,  or  a 
pigeon,  as  a  thank-offeriftg  after  any  remarkable  deliverance,  or  as  an  evidence  of  our  apprehem* 
sions  of  the  demerit  of  sin  f  The  true  reason  is,  because  we  cannot  know  thai  God  will  accept 
such  will-worship^  and  so  conclude  that  we  should  hereiti  worship  God  in  vain.  As  Abel  then 
did  not  sacrifice  in  vain,  it  was  Mot  wUl-worship,  but  a  divine  appointment.  Hallet  on  Heb. 
xi.  4.  cited  by  Magee. 
•  Heb.  ix.  22. 
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The  rif^MottiMM  of!  Ab^  in  short,  coosiMed  in  a  steady  adteerlce  to  the  ^^  ^^* 
precMie  mode  of  sacrifice  as  it  had  been  first  appointed  kntnediateiy  after  the 
fiiUy  wA  in  a  fioabeKef  io  the  accoropMEiying  explanatory  revdation  without 
any  presumptuous  questioning  of  the  fitness  of  such  an  ordinance :  the  essen- 
tial guilt  of  Caint  conwted  io  a  daring  departure  both  from  the  form  of  the 
iiiviae.taslitiKion  and  from  tiie  doctnine  eipressiipely  shadowed  out  by  that 
|brm.     like  nM:a  few  m  modem  days,  he  could  discern  110  propriety  in 
iconaeeting  the  forgifieness  of  sins  with  the  eibsion  <tf  blood.    He  argued^  he 
jdisbdieved,  and  he  (foobeyed.    He  atlemipted  fo ;  convert  an  exjNatory 
M^rifice  into  me  tiiat  was  purely  eucharistic :  or  peicbqM  he  reasoned,  tfai^ 
ftbe  wrath  of  <j»od^:  gramiog  liiat  man  was  not  <4togitker  immaculate^  might 
just  as  weH  be  appeased  by  liie  bumiog  of  v/^tabtes  as  by  the  bummg  of  a 
slaughtered  lamb.     His  offering  accordingly,  being  a  palpable  act  of  daring 
wiU-worsUp  tinged  lai^ly  with  a  spirit  of  unfiubmissiYe  infidelity^  ivas  re- 
nted :  but  God  nevertheless  oondescendedi  both  to  point  out  the  ground  of 
its  rejection,  and  totlead  Inm  to  what  alcme  conk)  be  deemed  a  propor 
M^fioe*     If  tkou  doe^  tteU^  shaU  thou  not  be  accepted?    Ifikou  doeit 
pot  well,  a  mM0exmg  ^ucketh  at  tim  dmar.^    That  is  to  say.  If  thm 
f^smst  lay  eimm  to  perfect  and  undetwting  innocence^  thou  skatt  swrefyM 
Mfitftcd  on  the  score  of  thy  own  righteoMness  ;  for^  in  that  case,  no  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  is  necessary :  hut,  if  thy  conscience  accuse  thee  of  muck  * 
4smlt  as  it  certain^  must  do,  a  remedy  is  still  prtroided.    Thou  must  bring 
an  offering  for  thine  iniquity  to  a^ease  my  wrath :  but  it  must  be  such  an 
feting  as  I  have  mys^  appointed.     Thy  bloodies  vegetable  sacrifice  I 
cannot  acc^t.    Bring,  like  thy  brother,  a  firstling  lamb  to  nudte  expiation 
for  thine  offences  ;  agreeably  to  the  rife,  which  I  instituted  after  the  trans- 
gression  of  thy  parents :  and  it  will  in  no  wise  be  refused.    Ld,  the  victim 

'  Gen.  iv.  7>  It  is  well  obsenre^  by  Mr.  Pdrkhunt,  that  tbe  word  yil*1  signifies  to  couch 
or  He  like  a  beast;  and  tbat^  in  tbis  passage^  theyerb»  although  in  the  masculine  forrn^  has  the 
feminine  substantive  DHtSTI  for  its  subject.  Such  a  construction  shews,  that  not  sin,  but  a 
sin-offering,  is  intended  :  for  the  masculine  verb  agrees  with  the  masculine  name  of  the  animal 
covertly  alluded  t»  by  the  name  of  a  iifh^ering,  whidi  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  feminine ;  a 
manner  of  construction  not  uncommon  in  that  language.    See  Parkbunt^  Hcb»  Lex.  Vox 
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4M  im  euoiK  aw  wa^av  ibojultat. 

is  nadjft  An  animate  preper  iebea  skMffering^,  iven  nmremwh^  at  this 
door.  Tky  brother'^  sacri/ke  was  acc^ed,  because  k  wss  ike  obtoAw  of 
such  an  ammaL  ImitiUt  kis  arampis;  seek  mt  to^  bo  wiser  iham  tkjf 
Maker:  and  then  thy  sacr^o  shait  mt  be  rejtoted  toisk  disdain^ 

Tins  is  the  natural  and  covisistent  oioite  of  underBtanding  tbe^^^lfoo  df 
Mofiosi  whea  a  phrase^  ill-rendefed  id  our  cotnmon  Engtiblif  t^rsioii  mi 
iieth  at  tb€  €hor^  is  nkdre  int^ligiUy  tiBnslated,  tts  k  certainly  wglit  to  b^ 
traoshtted,  a  sin-offsritig  coucheA  at  the  ddor^:  and  it  is  boib  oei^^med  hj 
a  brief  observatioB  of  St  Paal,  afid  receives  ftom  it  additbnal  ittusllpatiefw. 
JSY  FAITHy  says  be,  4bel  (^rod  unto^  God  a  m09*e  e^e^tmt  oacrifiee  »km$ 
Cam^  Wbat  coostiteted  the  acceptableness-of  one  saoiiee  then,  and  A& 
unacceptableBess  of  the  other,  was  PAITH,  and  WANT  (i>P  FAITH :  and 
^  faith  of  Abel  was  ctf  such  a  desCFiplioQ  a^  led  him  to  dievc^  a  more 
eKcellenty  or  rather  (as  the  origioat  wqrd  pi^operly  denotes)*  «*  morefNU^tft 
more  antpk,  sacrifice  than  his  brother.  Now  feith,  if>  general,  muftt  hftv^ 
jome  definite  object  proposed  to  it:  abd  fk\^  as-e^mplified  in  any 
particular  instance^  must  be  so  uiKierstbod  as  m^t^to  eomradict  tho  obvio«e 
context  of  the  instance  so  adduced  If  then  the  offering  of  Abel  v^er^ 
merely  the  invention  of  unaatboriaed  witi-Vorship ;  it  is  dificult  to  say^ 
wherein  his  faith  consisted:  because,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  ibiHi  hafe 
always  relation  to  some  revealed  cooitniKiication  of  God.  And  il^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  modes  of  sacrifice  ado|ited  by  each  brother  had  been  eqmUlf 
0f  divine  primeval  institution ;  it  is/  no  less  hard  to  determine,  why  Abel 
should  be  said  to  have  had  £adtb,  and  Cain  (by  necessary  implication)  not  tb 
have. bad  faith:  because  the  very  act  of  offt^ri^g  involves  a  persuasion  thai 
the  oblation  would  be  accepted.  Had  not  Cain  believed  in  a  general  way» 
that  his  sacrifice  would  be  as  grateful  ta  God  as  Ab^ts^  he  would  plainly 
not  have  offered  it  at  all :  for  the  mere  circumstance  of  offering  it  ne- 
cessarily implies  this  sort  of  belief.  Of  such  faith  then,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  Cain  possessed  as  large  a  share  as  Abel.  Consequently,  this  mere 
general  persuasion  cannot  be  the  distinctive  faith  intended  by  the  apostle : 
because  that  wajs  a  ^tb,  whiph  Abel  had,  and  wbich^  C»ia  had  not. 

•  Hcb.  xi.  4. 
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St.  Paul^  W^  4bd  k  diatitigimhed  by  two  cfaitfrlcteridtios :  it  indiicod  him 
to  offer  to  God  a  more  full  or  more  ample  sacrifice  than  Cain ;  and  it  wa0 
Malogons,  as  appears  irooi  the  general  ooatezt^  to  the  &itb  of  all  the  other 
andent  pafUiardWft 

WMi  regard  to  the  firftt^  since  t^  eacrifiite  of  Abal  was  mom  full  dian 
tlMit  <rf  Cain,  it  tnoiit  have  Mtnprebended  ^omelhihg  which  the  other  did  noi 
comprehend.  But  the  precise  point  wherein  they  differed  was  this:  in  tba 
sacrifice  of  Abel  the  blood  of  a  victim  was  shed ;  in  the  sacrifice  of'  Caia  no 
Mood  wasdbedt  oo»&e«(U6affly,  4hetffksim  of  bloody  be^  the  precise  thii^ 
a^hieh  the  one  eooiprebwded  and  tttiitih  the  otiiaf  did  not  eani)H*ehead,  must 
fattf  e  txien  tbat  which  made  the  Me  sUferifiM  mori  full  of  moi'e  atoif^  thuaf 
the  other;  Now  it  was^  by  fukh'  that  Abel  offmnl  thib  oiore  full  sacrifiee 
than  tiiat  of  Caih.  The  ikith  therefore  of  Abel  mast  hai^  bean  displayed  in 
tfie  precise  point  of  shedding  the  blood  of  a  victim ;  because  in  this  pwii 
otdy  was  bis  sacrifice  more  fbll  than  that  of  hi^  brother*. 

With  regahi  to  the  second  eharactecistic)  t&e  laitb  of  Abel  is  spoken  of  as 
iMeing  analogDus  to  the  fiiith  of  all  the  other  patriarchs.  But  Meir  faith>  aa 
cdebrated  by  the  apostle,  is  clearly  a  prospective  iaitli  in  Christ,  who  in  dae 
season  dhould,  tedeem  mankind .  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered*' 
Thefttith  therefore  cf  Abel  wai^a  prospective  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Messiah.  . 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  faith  of  Abel  wds  displayed  at  once  in  shedding 
ibe  blood  ef  ad  expiatory  victim,  and  in  relying  upon  the  eflScacy  of  the  yet 
fnture  expiatory  saerifite'  of  Christ  When  th0se  two  particulars  are  viewed^ 
thus  palpably  in  immediate  connection  with  each  other,  I  see-  not  what 
iofef ente  we  can  draw  from  them  except  this :  that  the  bloody  sacrifice  of 
Abel's  victim,  and  the  bloody  sacrifiee  of  Christ,  had  a  common  end ;  that^ 
as  the  sacrifice  of  Abd^s  victim  was  expiatory  (a  conclusion,  to  which  we  bad 
previonsly  been  brooght),  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  likewise  expiatorf ; 
and  that,  as  Ae  faith  of  Abel  was  both  specially  disjdayed  in  shedding  the 

'  See  particularly  Heb.  xi.  S,  9i  tO,  11,  19,  17i  IS,  \9,  24,  S6,  2S,  9$,  40.  and  xii.  1,  f^ 
viewed  in  connection. 
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"*  Ubod  of  his  victim  and  was  likewise,  exercised  oa  the  suftriini  ^  tbe.  fiitiu^ 
redeemer,  tbe  slaughter  of  tlie  victim  and  th^  death  of  ChHst  stood  in  som^ 
sort  of  mutual  relation. 

III.  Such  a  coodusion  as  this  bebg  inevitably  drawDi  so  fiur  as  I  tan 
judge,  from  tbe  language  of  tbe  apostle  consid^ed  as^^pltnatory  of  th^  narn 
rative  of  Moses,  we  are  next  led  to  inquire  into  tlbfi  mtiire  of  that  mutual 
relation,  which  subsists  between  the  two  piacular  sacri^iepa  of  4i>el's  vio^ 
and  tbe  promised  Messiah.  ^ 

Now  reason  itself  may  teach  us,  independent  of  revelation^  that  tbe  sins 
of  man  cannot  really  be  transferred  to  an  animal  victim,  and  that.  tiM 
skught^  of  an  unmteUigent  beast  can  possess  no  pipper  inbq^i\t  e^Scapy 
towards  tbe  expiating  of  traq^igFes^on.  But  op  this  poiot  relation,  is. q(it 
mimt^  either  under  tbe  Law  or  under  the  Gospel.  The  si^crificfs  of  anima]^^ 
when  rested  on  as  intrindcalhf  piacular,  are  declared,  to  be  vain  and 
abominable:  and  we  are  expre$sly  assuredi  tliaj;  itu  n9t  possibU^  that  the 
blood  of  buUs  and  of  goats  should  takp  e^c^  sm.^  Yet|  notwitbst^Qdii;ig  tbeit 
assertions,  we  are  tau^^t  even  in  Scripture  itself,  that  expiatipn  was  >t^  end 
of  animal  sacrifices :  and  we  know,  $bat  such  a  belief  prevaijf^  alike  an^pqg^ 
tb^  Gientiles,  the  Israelites,  and  tbe  ancient  patriarchs.  This  being  the  ca^ 
since  animal  sacrifices  are  not  intrinsically  ppacular,  since  they  wene  j^evj^* 
theless  ordained  by  God  from  the  be^nnipgi  since  a  piacular  virtue  has  in 
all  ages  and  countries  been  attributed  to  them,  and  since  the  opinion  b^ 
been  sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  revelation  itself;  we'can  ont^  conclude,  to- 
avoid  a  palpable  contradiction,  that  their  piacular  efficacy  was  not  real,  but 
figurative ;  that  tbey  were  expiat(»y,  solely  as  shadowing  out  a  proper  ex^ 
piation ;  and  that,  since  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  an  animal,  and  the  predicted 
Messiah,  stood  (as  we  collect  from  the  apostle)  immediately  associated  in 
the  faith  of  Abel,  the  sacrifice  of  that  animal,  and  thence  all  other  sacrifices, 
ought  to  be  deemed  (what  divines  call)  typical  qi  tbe  sacrifice  of  Christ 
^uch  in  fact  is  tbe  reasoning, ,  and  such  tbe  conclusion,  of  St.  Paul  in  his. 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  and  the  result  of  the  whole  investigation  will  be^^. 
that  tbe  widely-prevailing  notion  of  the  expiatory  virtue  of  sacrifice  ^ri* 

'  baiak  i.  11»  12, 13.    Heb.  x.  4. 
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gtnated  firom  the  circnmatance  of  the  rite  having  been  fint  ordained  by  Grod  ^^*  ^^* 
to  prefigure  the  mode  and  intent  of  the  mysterious  piacular  sacrifice  of  the 
redeemer. 

1.  I  think  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  patriardis  understood^ 
tiiough  darkly  and  imperfi^tly,  that  the  promised  liberator,  who  was 
destined  to  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent  while  the  poisonous  reptile  should 
bruise  his  heel,  would  become  a  victim  to  expiate  the  sins  of  mankind  by 
bearing  in  their  stead  the  whole  weight  of  almighty  wratli. 

Some  such  klea  must  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Abraham  by 
the  enjoined,  though  interrupted,  sacrifice  of  bis  son ;  provided  only  that  he 
was  aware^^that  the  whole  transaction  was  what  the  apostle  styles  ajigure  or 
parable^  That  he  possessed  this  degree  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
ac^n,  cannot  indeed  be  proved  from  the  narrative  of  Moses  independent  of 
the  authoritative  elucidation  of  St  Paul :  but  that  elucidation  seems  clearly 
to  presume,  that  he  did  understand  its  nature.  He  is  said  to  have  para* 
bolically  devoted  his  son  by  that  same  faith,  which  he  possessed  ia  common 
with  all  the  other  patriarchs.  But  the  fieuth,  of  which  the  apostle  is  here 
treating,  is  faith  in  a  promised  Redeemer.  Therefore  the  parabolical 
sacrifice  and  recovery  of  Isaac,  being  connected  with  this  faith,  must  also  in 
the  mind  of  Abraham  have  been  connected  with  the  subject  of  his  faith :  in 
other  words,  they  must  have  been  viewed  as  exhibiting  the  fiiture  sacrifice 
and  recovery  of  him,  in  whose  advent  he  believed  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
would  be  blessed. 

With  the  opinion  here  advanced  a  remarkable  expression,  in  the  Phenician 
account  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  only  son  of  Cronus,  most  singularly  coincides. 
That  legend  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  history  of  tlie  prevented 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  that,  with  Bochart  and  other  writers  who  have  discussed 
the  subject,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  former  liaving  been 
borrowed  fi'om  the  latter.  Now  we  are  told,  that  the  son  of  Cronus,  and 
all  others  who  were  devoted  in  a  similar  manner^  were  sacrificed  MYSTI- 
CALLY.*    Such,  it  seems,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Phenicians :  and,  as  they 

k. 

•  Heb.xi.l9. 

^  Kai'icrfearoyTQ  h  oi  hhium  MTST1KA2.    Euscb.  Prap.  Evan.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  lib.  iv.  c. 
16. 
Pag.  Idol.  VOL.  I.  3  Q 
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BOOK  ii;  borrowed  the  legend  from  the  saciiike  of  Isaac,  the  presumption  is,  that  the 
(pinion  was  derived  from  the  same  source.  But,  if  the  opinion  was  derived  irosb 
the  same  source  (and  it  is  hard  to  say,  from  what  other  source  such  an  opiniaii 
could  have  been  derived);  then  Abraham  must  have  believed,  that  the  whole 
transaction  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  of  a  mystical  nature.  And,  if  he 
believed  it  to  be  of  a  mystical  nature,  then  he  must  have  believed,  that  it 
shadowed  out  something  more  than  met  the  eye :  for  such  is  the  only  i<tea, 
whidi  we  can  attach  to  a  mystical  exhibition.  This  then  being  apparently 
Abraham's  view  of  the  matter,  I  see  not  how  we  can  suppose  him  to  have 
beheld  the  transaction  as  a  mystical  one ;  unless  with  the  eye  of  faith  he 
looked  forward  through  it  to  the  death  and  revival  of  him,  who  on  the 
present  memorable  occasion  was  typified  by  Isaac.  A-nd,  that  he  did  thu$ 
loofc  forward,  or  in  other  words  that  he  did  consider  the  transaction  as  a, 
mystical  one,  is  not  obscurely  intimated  by  our  Lord  himself.  AbmhBn^ 
says  he,  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  ke  sazo  it,  and  was  glad.  Now,  it  may  be 
asked,  when  was  it  that  Abraham  saw  what  is  emphatically  called  the  day  ^ 
Christy  except  he  beheld  it  scenically  in  the  devoting  and  recovering  of 
Isaac?  And,  if  he  beheld  it  at  that  time,  he  must  have  deemed  the  trans* 
action  a  mystical  one.  But  this  is  the  very  conclusion,  to  which  we  had 
previously  been  brought,  by  considering  the  Phenician  legend  and  the 
opinion  attached  to  it. 

a.  The  sentiment  however  itself,  I  mean  the  sentiment  that  piacuiar 
sacrifices  only  shadowed  out  the  expiatory  oblation  of  a  nobler  victimy  nwst 
have  been  prior  to  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  must  have  been  even  familiar 
to  the  early  patriarchs  both  antediluvian  and  postdiluvian.  This  I  gadier 
from  a  very  singular  pagan  notion ;  which  cannot  easily  be  accounted  for 
on  tmy  other  theory,  but  which  on  this  is  very  readily  explained. 

The  notion  appears  with  the  greatest  distinctness  in  the  mythol<^  ^ 
Hmdostan,  but  it  may  likewise  be  traced  in  other  kindred  systems.  We 
have  seen,  that  in  more  than  one  instance  the  predicted  characteristic  of  the 
Messiah,  his  treading  on  the  crushed  head  of  the  serpent^  is  ascribed  to  the 
great  father ;  although  he  is  a  compound  of  Adam  and  Noah,  and  therefore 
n  totally  iU$tii;tct  personage  from  the  Memsk.  The  drcumatancedouhjtless 
originated  from  the  humour  of  decorating  him  with  every  divine  functioog 
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nisB  once  th^  devated  a  mere  mortal  to  the  [rank  of  supreme  ddty.  ^^<'«  ^<^ 
Ag^^eeably  to  thk  Imoiour,  I  apprehend,  the  Hindoos  represent  the  great 
filtioier^  under  the  appellation  of  Brahma^  as  being  solemnly  offered  up  in* 
sacrifice  by  the  assembled  gods.  He  is  expressly  denominated  a  victim : 
WEiAj  by  die  immolatiou  of  him,  whidi  is  spoken  of  as  a  primeval  duty,  the 
hero-gods,  or  deified  ancestors  of  mankind,  are  said  to  attain  heaven,  where 
former  gods  and  mighty  demigods  abide.  Yet,  even  while  engaged  in 
sacrificing  him,  sncli  was  his  dignity,  that  they  worshipped  the  victim  whom 
Uiey  immdated/ 

TJais  idea,  which  may  readily  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the 
future  expiatory  sacrifice  of  tl^  Messiah  was  obscurely  known  to  the  early 
patriarchs,  ente^  into  the  whole  theory  of  Hmdoo  ablation.  The  devoted 
victim,  especially  if  he  be  a  man,  is  considered  as  indentified  with  the  god 
to  whom  he  is  offered :  and,  as  sud),  be  is,  previous  to  his  immQlation» 
adored  by  the  sacrificer ;  just  as  the  hero-gods  are  feigned  to  have  adored 
their  nobler  victim  Brahma.  The  worship  paid  to  him  is  likewise  declared 
to  be  of  a  mysterious  nature.^    This  sentim^i^t  exactly  corresponds  with  tlte 

,*  Th€  embodied  spirit,  which  hath  a  thousand  heads^  a  thousand  eyes,  a  thousand  feet, 
stanpts  in  the  human  breast,  while  he  totally  pervades  the  earth — That  threefold  being  rose 
above  this  world — From  him  sprang  Viraj ;  from  whom  the  Jirst  man  was  produced:  and  he, 
being  successively  reproduced,  peopled  the  earth — Him  the  gods,  the  demigods,  named  Sadhya  ; 
and  the  holy  sages  immolated  him  as  a  victim  on  sacred  grass,  and  thus  performed  a  solemn  act 
of  ^^ion.  Into  how  many  portions  did  they  divide  this  being,  whom  they  immolated?  Whift 
did  hts  mouth  become  f  What  are  his  arms,  his  thighs,  and  his  feet,  now  called?  His  moutk 
became  a  priest :  his  arm  was  made  a  soldier :  his  thigh  was  tranrformed  into  a  husbandman  i 
from  his  feet  sprang  the  servile  man^^In  that  solemn  sacrifice  which  the  gods  performed  with 
him  us  a  victim^  ^ring  was  the  butter,  summer  the  fuel,  and  sultry  weather  the  oblation.  Seven 
were  the  moats  surrounding  the  altar;  thrite  seven  were  the  lags  of  holy  fuel;  at  that  sacrifice 
which  the  gods  performed,  immolaiing  this  being  as  the  victim.  By  that  sactifke  the  gods  t>ov^ 
shipped  this  victim.  Suah  were  primeval  duties;  and  thus  did  they  tff/«t»  heaven,  where 
former  gods  and  mighty  demigods  abide.     Asiat.  Beaearch.  vol.  vii*  p,  251,  252. 

*  Causing  the  victim  to  face  the  norths  let  the  sacrificer  worship  the  several  deities  presiding 
ovtr  the  different  parts  of  the  victim's  body :  let  the  xoorship  be  then  paid  to  fhe  victim  himself 
by  his  name — 0  best  of  men  !  O  most  auspicious  !  O  thou,  who  art  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
deities,  tmd  mast  kxtfmsitel  Bestow  thyfrotectum  upon  sne-^  4mdpart  with  thy  organs  of  life, 
doing  an  act  of  benevolence  t^^Thus  iet  fhe  snor^cer  worship  the  vMm.    W%tn  this  harb€tn 
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Phcnician  doctrine,  tli^t  pUcular  oUationa  of  htpauui^vJctiinaFfiy  thi^  .9i£ity 
of  the  state  were  to.be  considered  as  sometbing  nyfsfical.;  audtbeHimb^ 
Qode  teaches  us,  haw  they  are  mystical:  each  viQUmshadoHS^  out  the  victim 
Brahma,  through  the  ofTeriog  of  whom: the  hero-gods  attain,  the  felicity;  of 
heaven;  and  he  is  at  once  worshipped  and  infUQolated,  as  representing  what 
they  denomirj^te  the  great  universal  sacrifice. 

A  similar  notion  s^ms  to  have  prevailed  among  the  aocieot  Chinese :  Amt 
tlieir  great  father  Fo-hi,  who  js  the  siune  as  Fo  or  Buddha,  aQ<).  wba.  in 
character  must  ultimately  be  identified  with  Brahma^  is  styled  by  tbonv  a* 
Brahma  is  by  the  Hindoos,  ./Ae  victim  or  oblation.  So  appropriate  ipclwd 
fs  this  titl^  deemed,  that  it  is  even  incorporated  with  bis  name ^.  for  the 
syllable  Hi  in  Fo^i  denotes  (we  are  told)  a  victim :  whence  the  coopi^und 
appellation  Fo-hi  will  signify  Fo  the^.viptim.^  ,  ,,     .      .  /. , 

This  opinion,  unless  I  am, much  miataken,  has  givfn  riscrto  tbef(ri;da(»f 
Hercules  burning  himself  on  the  suavnit  of  mQunt  (Etsu  Hercules  may  be 
shewn  to  be  the  same  as  Foht  or  Buddha,  and  like  them  ultiviately  the 
same  also  as  Brahma  and  Bali.  Now  bis.  self  imnK>latiop,  disiigured  as'lbe 
legend  has  been  by  Hellenic  fabulists,  bears  the  closest  resemblanpQ  in 
almost  every  particular  to  a  sacrifice.  He  bums  himself  on  a  pile  of  wood : 
this  pile  is  designedly  erected  on  the  top  of  mount  Q£ta :  and  mount  QSta 
was  one  of  the  high  places  of  Jupiter,  where  sacrifices  were  wont  to  be 
offered  up  to  him.  Hence^  when  the  hero  mentions  his  purpose  to  his  son 
Hyllus,  the  youth  is  represented  by  Sophocles  as  saying  that  he  well  Jmew 

doiUf  0  my  children  /  the  victim  i$  even  a$  mytelff  and  the  guardian  deities  of  the  ten  quarters 
take  place  in  him.  Then  Brahma  and  all  the  other  deities  assemble  In  the  victim :  and,  be  he 
ever  so  great  a  sinner ^  he  becomes  pure  from  sin  and  his  blood  changes  to  ambrosia — On  oc- 
uuions  of  sacrifices  to  other  deities  alsot  both  the  deities  and  victims  must  be  worshipped, 
previous  to  the  immolation — Having  first  worshipped  the  victim,  whether  human,  beast,  or  bird, 
ms  directed,  let  the  sacr^cer  immolate  him,  and  address  the  deity  with  the  test  laid  down  before. 
ThU  worship  of  the  victim  is  expressly  declared  to  be  mysterious.  Let  the  sacrificer  say^ 
Mysterious  praise  to  this  victim.     Asiat.  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  379)  3B0,  SSl,  SS2,  3S6. 

'  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  375.  Le  Compters  China,  p.  310.  Le  Compte  was  so  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  the  title,  that  he  observed  upon  it,  that  it  was  a  name,  which  the  greatest 
saints  of  the  Old  or  New  Testmnent  would  have  6een  proud  to  have,  and  which  was  reserved Jor 
him  alone  mho  made  himself  an  oblation  both  for  shunts  and  sinners^ 
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^te-  pkiM  ^\4ng  fce^ftitxitly  i(tood  thare  M  a^iNtcrifiber :  and  the  scholiast  chaa  vnr. 
"^^tly  remarksy  th«t<Eta  luid^veryo^r  high  hill  was  styled  the  hill  of 
Jupifer^  because  to  the  loftiest  of  the  gods  sacrifices  ought  to  be  offi^red  ott 
^  lewdest  emtnenees/  I  am  the  more  confifmed  in  this  supposition^  both 
by  the  gfeneral  character  of  Hercules^  wlio  is  certainly  the  great  father,  and 
who  yet  like  Vistmou  is  described  as  treading  on  the  bead  of  the  serpent ; 
and  likewise  by  finding,  dMtt  the  Egyptians  had  actually  a  story  of  bis  being 
led  bbund  as  a  'vktim  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  He  is 
saidinde^  to  have  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  to  immolate  him :  but 
tltta  I  take  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  the  genuine  Jegend  made  either  by 
tte  Greeks  tft  the  Egyptians  themselves/ 

.  Aumig  this  latter  people  we  may  also  observe  the  Hindoo  theory,  that 
each. victim  represented  the  god  to  whom  it  was  devoted.  We  learn  from 
p^odorus,  that  ^he 'Egyptians  sacrificed  red  bdls,  because  the  sacred  colour 
^Typbon  was  supposed  to 'be  red;  and  that  their  ancient  sovereigns  were: 
wont,  fer  the  same  reason,  to  immotate  on  tiie  tomb  or  high*place  of  Osiris 
men  of  a  ruddy  comfdexion.'  Hence  it  appears,  that  a  resemblance  betweeai 
$he  god  aod  the  vietiih,  so  that  the  victim  wi^  fitjly  represent  the  god,  wba 
studiously  aimed  at :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  by  what  was  termed  the 
Wjfitic  thiocrasia,  the  character  of  Typhon  finally  melts  into  that  of  Osiris. 
'  The  notion,  which  is  so  eminently  conspicuous  in  Hindoo  theology,  ap- 
pears again  with  equal  distinctness  in  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  was 
(biibtiess,  with  tbe  rest  of  their  superstition,  brou^t  by  their  forefathers 
out  of  Asia.  We  are  told  by  the  Spanish  historians^  that  they  had  a  strange 
kind  of  idol,  which  was  not  an  image,  but  a  true  man.  For,  when  they 
took  a  captive,  before  they  sacrificed  him,  they  gave  to  him  the  name  of  the 
idol  to  which  he  was  destfned  to  be  offered ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  re- 
semblance as  comfdete  as  possible,  they  decorated  him  with  the  same  oroa* 
ments.  During  tbe  time  that  this  mummery  continued,  they  worshipped 
him  precisely  as  they  did  the  god,  whom  he  represented.  When  he  went 
through  the  streets,  the  people  came  forth  to  adore  him,  and  brought  their 

•  Sopb.  Trachin.  vcr.  120S.    Schol.  in  yer.  1207.  *  Herod.  Ub*iU  c  45. 

*  Diod.  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  7P. 
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nooxtf*  children  and  tbeir  sick  that  he  might  bless  and  cure  them.  In  every  thing 
he  viras  suffered  to  have  his  pleasure,  except  only  that  he  was  always  attended 
by  ten  or  twelvt  men  lest  he  should  make  his  escape :  and  he  himself  that 
he  might  be  duly  reverenced  when  he  appeared  in  public,  sometimes  sounded 
a  small  flute  by  way  of  giving  notice  of  his  approach*  But,  when  the  ieast* 
day  arrived,  this  victim-god,  who  had  for  months  been  an  object  of  reli* 
gious  veneration,  was  solemnly  devoted  in  sacrifica' 

To  the  same  source  may  be  traced  the  misdeemed  meritorious  suicides 
and  rigid  macerations  of  the  Hindoos.  It  was  an  established  principle  of 
Paganism^  that  the  priests  and  the  mystae  represented  the  god  whodi  they 
venerated.  On  this  account  they  assumed  the  titles  of  Hie  deity;  and,  in  ' 
the  course  of  their  initiation  itifo  bis  orgies,  thiey  exhibited  in  Aeir  own  per- 
sons all  that  he  was  believed  to  have  done  and  suffered.  Now,  since 
among  other  matters  he  wais  believed  to  have  been  offered  up  as  a  Victittit 
and  since  everv  vicdm  w«ts  thought  to  symbolize  him,  his  frantit  voti^eK 
were  led  to  imagine,  that  no  6^el*vioe  Muld  be  more  acceptable  ttian  BtM-^ 
immolaiion ;  by  which  they  ahouM  first  imil»te  his  sacrificial  death,  ami  af- 
tei'Wards  be  really  tnade  one  with  him  by  a  rapturous  absorption  itfto 
his  essence.  Such  is  the  boon  held  out  m  the  Institutes  of  Menu;  to 
the  Brahmen,  who,  after  undergoing  every  variety  of  willing  torture,  sbotild 
finally  procure  death  by  resolute  inanition.  Let  Mm  advance  in  a  straight 
path  tmvards  the  invincibk  north-eastern  pointy  feeding  on  water  and  air 
till  his  mortal  frame  totally  decay  ^  and  his  soul  becmne  united  with  the  su* 
preme.  A  Brahnien^  having  shuffied  off  his  body  by  am)  of  those  modes 
which  great  sages  practised,  and  becoming  void  of  sorrow  and  fear ^  rises  to 
exaltation  in  the  divine  essence^  The  whole  of  this  long-continued  medi- 
tative austerity,  which  is  most  nieritorious  if  it  end  in  a  voluntary  death,  is 
mystically  considered  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice.  He,  who  frequenthf  per- 
forms disinterested  acts  of  religion,  becomes  for  eoer  exempt  from  a  body 
cmhpoied  of  the  fve  elements.  Equally  perceiving  the  Supreme  soul  in  oH 
beittgs  and  all  beings  in  the  Supreme  soul,  he  sacrifices  his  own  spirit  by 

'  Purch.  PiJg.  b.  viii.  c.  11.  796»  797 - 
*  luitit.  of  Menu.  chap.  vi.  p.  148,  149' 
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winf|f  #/^  $hwes  hy  his  own  eff^gmcc.^  Suah  is  the  prindple,  that  act- 
uates the  wretched  suicides  who  cast  themaelTes  beneath  the  wheels  of  tiie 
ponderous  car  of  Jagan-Nath.  Ths  deity  uniteiia  his  own  person  the 
triple  dit/inity  of  the  Hindoos ;  aod  he  il  fikewiaetfae  dame  as  Buddha,  in 
wfaooot  Htmt  triple  divinity  is  sinularly  united*  JagEU^Nath  therefore,  bekig 
c^  with  Brahma  and  Fo-hi,  is  a  ?ictim-god  :  and  his  imitative  votaries  seek 
t<^{>nopitiajbe  him  by  themsdves  becoming  willing' victims,  in  hopes  of  thus 
bt^mg  hereafter  blissAiUy  swallowed  up  in  Ihs  jeaaence. 

4U  these  various  instances  teach  us,  in  what  sense  the  Phenicians  es^ 
t^js^aed  their  piacular  sacrifices  mystical.  The  riaughtered  victim  repre* 
MVted  the  victim*^od,  and  was  worshipped  a)B  his  proxy :  but  the  idea  of  a 
fbtAtn^ody  whom  tiie  erring  pagans  identified  with  their  great  father,  wo 
ifjyftnfrtfily  l^ajken  iirom  thepatnarolial  belief  diat  he,  whose  hed  sbootd 
b0  bruised  hy  the  infernal  serprat,  i^muld  in  fiibiess  of  time  become  a  pio- 
cudar  sMrifrce  fot  the  sins  of  the  whale  w<»rid; 

^f^'Jn  bohvioufl,  that  expiatory  obboioDs  neoes^aidy  pre6upfx>se  guilt  on 
the  part  of  the  oflSsrer :  and  accordingly  an  idea  of  lost  integrity  seems  to*^ 
have  pervaded  nearly  the  whole  world,  and  to  have  entea^  (as  we  shall  . 
bjOrta^r^ee)  into  the  vei^  essence  of  the  pagan  mysterks. 

Several  ancient  wAers  use  very  remarkable  language  concerning  this 
point  According  to  Hierocles,  there  is^  a  meadow  of  destruction  find  a 
meadow  of  truth.  The  desire  of  fleeing  from  the  one  impels  the  soul  to- 
wards the  other  :  but,  stripped  of  her  plumage,  she  is  precipitated  from  it, 
and  enters  into  an  earthly  body  deprived  of  her  former  happy  estate.*  This 
deplumation  of  the  soul  he  afterwards  styles,  in  plain  terms,  a  flight  or 
apostasy  from  God  :^  and  he  says,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Platonic  descent 
or  lapse  of  the  soul  through  some  great  calamity  wliich  she  has  experienced/ 
MostmeUy  he  observes,  are  bad;  and  are^  by  the  violence  of  their  pasmnsy 
bowed  down  to  the  earth.    Btst  tkis  ^evihthey  have  brought  upon  themselves 

'  Instit.  of  Menu.  chap.  xii.  p.  357.^ 

*  Hieroc.  in  Aur.  Carnu  p,  254. 

«  Ibid.p,  257.  ♦  Ibid,  p., 254. 
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sM>et  II.  iy  their  wluntary  apostasy  from  God,  and  by  thdr  withdramng  thim-^ 
setoesfrom  that  co^nmunioti  mth  him  which  they  once  in  a  pure  Ught  en^ 
'  joyed.  The  reality  of  such  a  mental  alienation  from  the  Supreme  Being  is 
proved  by  our  strong  tendency  towards^the  earth  :  and  our  sole  deUterance 
from  this  state  of  spiritual  degradation  is  our  return  unto  him.^  Plato,  ia 
a  similar  manner,  speaks  of  the  bondage  of  tbe  soul ;  and  laments,  as  its 
worst  misfortune,  that  it  not  only  disregarded  its  captivity,  but  lent  its  own 
assistance  to  rivet  the  chain/  He  even  asserts  the. doctrine  of  original  sin^ 
a  tenet,  which  he  probably  learned  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews.  The 
cause  ^'  our  wickedness,  says  he,  is  derivedfrom  our  parents  and  the  con^ 
stitution  ^  our  nature,  rat/ier  than  from  ourselves;  so  that  we  never  re^ 
Unquish  those  actions,  by  which  we  imitate  the  primitive  fault  of  our  firH 
Moestors}  And  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  wise,  that 
we  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  is  no  more  thai^  tbe  souls  sepulchre::^ 
The  era,  to  which  he  ascribes  tlie  commencement  of  tiiis  depravati<Mi^  19 
the  end  of  thcf  golden  age  or  the  age  of  innocence  in  Paradise:^  that  is  ta 
say,  he  ascribes  it  to  tbe  period  where  Scripture  placet  the  fell  of  maiK 

"  Ibid.  p.  afil,  26«. 

*Plat.  Ph»d.  (  33.    The  Ibllowiiig  v«  some  of  tbe  remarkable  exprettidu  emplo]w^b|r 

/       •  itwi^wv  fuyiaroy  rs  xoKtor  mu  t^aroy  sen,  rouro  itour^st,  xeu  ou  ^oyijtra*  aur$^ 
•  Plat.  Tiro.  p.  103.  ♦  PJat.  Gorg.  p.  49?. 

'  Plat.  Polit.  p.  25U 
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VOLUME  I. 

xvi  22.    After  line  22  inaert, 

(6.)  The  lerpent  itself  a  ring  ..••194 

xliL  &    For  Sre  read  S91 
58.      2  note.    For  caune  read  #oicn:e 

89.  ^Oi    For  hermaj^rodk  read  hermaphroditic 
92.      6  note*    For  Fo/otia  read  Folntfc 
98.      6.    Erase  the  comma  after  text 

107*      1  note,    i^or  lortoWf  read  tvrders 

152.  16.    For  nor  read  yiof 

181.  17.    Insert  a  comma  after  retiring 

189.  2D.    For  Fmfta  read  Vratta 

246*  24^    For:  after^^^rm^ read ; 

844.      1  note.    iScAoe.  read  SchoU 

885.      4.    For  2  read  8 
7.    For  8  read  2 

889.  22.    For  Fatrt  read  Yoni 

400.  17.    For  Ae  read  the 
21.    For  Ao/ read  Mo^ 

490.  8)4.    Erase  the  whole  parenthesM 

tfl.  19*    Ymindcntified  read  identified 
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